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PREFACR 


In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  description 
of  the  principal  Diseases  which  affect  the  Eye,  or  lead  in  any 
way  to  impaired  vision.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these 
diseases  are  discussed  more  or  less  fully,  according  to  their 
importance.  Except  in  cases  where  it  has  some  direct  bearing 
on  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  I  have  either  altogether  omitted 
any  mention  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  or  have  devoted  a 
relatively  small  space  to  it.  This  I  have  done  for  various 
reasons, — the  main  one  being  that  I  believe  any  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Eye  Diseases  tends 
to  divert  attention  from  their  clinical  aspects.  The  objective 
examination  of  the  eye,  and  the  subjective  examination  of  its 
functions,  are  capable  of  affording  sufficient  information  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  clinical  study  can  therefore  very  well 
be  carried  on  without  much  attention  to  the  details  of  Pathology. 
In  Section  I.  of  this  work  the  basis  of  descriptions  given  is 
entirely  clinical.  The  arrangement  of  chapters  is  perhaps  some- 
what different  from  that  usually  followed  in  similar  treatises. 
Thus,  separate  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  "  Foreign  Bodies 
in  the  Eye,"  "  Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis,"  and  "  Intraocular 
Tumours."  The  two  former  are  subjects  of  so  great  practical 
importance  that  I  have  thought  it  right  thus  to  emphasise  them; 
all  the  more  that  they  have  frequently  not  received  adequate 
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notice  in  text-books.  Intraocular  Tumours,  though  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  are  interesting  to  most  Ophthalmic 
Surgeons,  and  the  subject  has  received  sufficient  atteation  to 
fall  naturally  under  a  special  chapter. 

In  Section  II.,  which  includes  the  chapters  on  Eefraction, 
on  the  Ocular  Muscles,  and  on  the  Methods  of  examining  the 
Eye,  the  subjects  have  been  treated  in  a  manner  which  may 
be  looked  upon  by  some  as  not  purely  practical.  One  of  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  work  of  an  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
consists  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  optical  errors,. and 
to  fit  him  for  this  work  a  special  theoretical  knowledge  of 
Refraction  is  indispensable.  An  accurate  knowledge,  too,  of 
this  branch  of  Ophthalmology  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him — not  so  much  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  correct 
errors  of  Eefraction  which  are  supposed  to  have  some  bearing 
on  more  general  and  obscure  diseases — a  connection,  uninten- 
tionally no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated — but  in  order  that,  in 
the  consideration  of  any  existing  visual  defect,  he  may  be  able 
to  eliminate  the  possible  factor  of  optical  error.  As  regards 
the  chapter  on  the  Ocular  Muscles,  the  subject  is  one  which  is 
usuallj'  treated  in  rather  a  cursory  manner.  Anything  like  a 
full  discussion  of  it  necessarily  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
speculation.  The  more  theoretical  portions  are  therefore,  like 
the  explanatory  portions  in  the  preceding  and  following  chapters, 
printed  in  smaller  type. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  facilitate  reference  to 
Operations  which  are  performed  for  several  different  affections 
of  the  Eye,  all  the  principal  Operations  are  discussed  in  the 
last  chapter,  which  constitutes  Section  III. 

For  a  knowledge  of  much  that  has  been  of  the  greatest  iise 
to  me  in  the  practice  of  my  profession,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
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Hansen  Grut  of  Copenhagen.  His  teaching  has,  I  feel,  largely 
influenced  me  in  the  treatment  of  many  of  the  following 
chaptere,  and  I  have  particularly  to  thank  liim  for  a  personal 
revision  of  some  of  the  chapters,  and  for  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions in  coDaection  with  them,  of  which  I  have  availed 
myself. 

To  Dr.  Chamley  of  Shrewsbury  my  best  thanks  are  due  for 
revising  the  chapter  ou  Refraction,  and  verifying  the  formulie 
contained  in  it.  Mr.  Gunn,  too,  Ims  kindly  looked  over  the 
chaptere  on  the  Diseases  of  tlie  Choroid  and  Retina.  I  have 
further  to  thank  Drs.  Symington  and  Hill  Griffith  for  the  loan 
of  anatomical  specimens  from  which  some  of  tlie  drawings  are 
taken,  and  my  former  clinical  assistant,  Dr.  Scott,  for  assisting 
me  in  reading  the  proofs.  All  the  coloured  drawings  have  been 
made  from  life  by  Dr.  Tatham  Thompson  of  CardiO".  They  will, 
1  hope,  prove  useful  to  those  who  may  not  be  in  the  way  of 
seeing  a  number  of  actual  cases.  Owing  to  Dr.  Tatham  Thomp- 
son having  left  Edinburgh  before  he  had  had  time  to  finish  the 
series  of  drawings,  I  have  not  been  able  personally  to  select  all 
the  cases  represented-  I  cannot  therefore  claim  for  them  that 
they  are  altogetlier  as  illustrative  as  luiglit  have  been  desirable. 
They  arc,  however,  truthful,  and  at  the  same  time  artistic 
representations  of  actual  cases. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  liave  not  only  had  to 
dnw  on  my  memory  for  much  information  derived  from  the 
works  of  others,  but  in  many  cases  to  consult  those  at  the  time. 
It  could  hardl)'  serve  any  useful  purpose  were  I  to  attempt  a 
deUkiled  enumeration  of  these.  But  a  list  is  appended  of  those 
works  from  which  1  have  most  largely  borrowed,  viz. — Oplithal- 
mic  Hospital  Reports ;  Von  Graefe's  writings ;  Helmlioltz's 
Physiological  Optics ;  Leber  ou  the  Retina  and  Optic  Nerve ; 
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Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society ;  Sattler  on  Pulsat- 
ing Tomoura  of  the  Orbit  and  Graves'  Disease ;  Fuchs  on  Uveal 
Sarcoma ;  Works  on  Glancoma  by  Arlt,  Scbnabel,  and  Priestley 
Smith;  Articles  on  Strabismus  by  Alf.  Graefe  and  Hansen 
Gmt;  Berlin  on  Diseases  of  the  Orbit;  Papers  on  Lachrymal 
Affections  and  Inflammation  of  the  Cornea  by  Hansen  Grut. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYELIDS  AND  LACHRYMAL 
APPARATUS. 

Diseases  of  the  Eyeuds. 

The  obvious  function  of  the  eyelids  is  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  external  injury,  and  thus  preserve  the  transparency  of  the 
cornea.  The  lids,  with  their  lashes  or  cilia,  prevent  substances 
of  any  size  coming  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  and  furnish  an 
oily  secretion  which  lubricates  the  surface,  and  thus  obviates  any 
intransparency  of  the  cornea  which  might  arise  from  the  drying 
or  hardening  of  the  superficial  layers  of  its  epithelium.  The 
tears,  too,  aid  in  this,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  wash  away 
any  minute  substances  which  may  lodge  within  the  eye. 

A  few  points  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
lids  may  be  here  referred  to,  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
vdth  these  in  order  to  understand  the  pathology  of  the 
diseases  which  afifect  the  lids,  aud  to  follow  the  descriptions 
of  the  various  operations  which  are  performed  on  them. 
The  lid  aperture  varies  considerably  in  length  in  different 
individuals,  and  always  appears  larger  when  the  eyes  are 
prominent  and  smaller  when  they  are  sunken.  The  points 
where  the  upper  and  lower  lids  meet  at  an  angle  are  called 
the  outer  and  inner  cantlii.  The  flattened  margin  of  the  lids 
becomes  narrowed  and  more  rounded  off  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  canthiis.  Rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
inner  canthus,  and  just  at  a  point  where  the  lid  margins  begin  to 
narrow,  are  situated,  both  above  and  belo  w,  the  slight  papilliform 
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elevations  in  which  the  little  channels  or  canalieuli  leading  to 
the  tear  sac  end.  TIic  small  punctiform  apertures  leading  into 
the  canaliculi  are  the  so-called  pmida  lachryniulia.  TJie  eyehishe-s 
spring  from  the  outer  jtortion  or  edge  of  the  margin  of  the  lid ; 
tlieir  roots,  wliich  are  from  2  to  3  mm.  long,  being  embedded  in 
the  dense  filjrous  tissue. 

The  substance  of  that  portion  of  the  lid  which  covers  or  is 
directl}'  applied  to  tlie  eye,  is  composed  of  four  layers,  which, 
proceeding  from  within  outwards,  are  (1)  the  conjunctiva, 
('^)  the  tarsus,  (3)  a  layer  of  mu.scular  fibres,  and  (4)  the 
skin.  lu  this  situation  the  conjunctiva  is  very  closely 
adherent  to  the  underlying  dense  iibrous  tissue,  which  hns 
received  the  name  of  tarsal  cartilage,  or  more  correctly,  tarsus. 
Beyond  this,  the  conjunctiva  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  only 
supported  behind  by  a  much  looser  connective  tissue.  The 
tarsus  of  the  lower  lid  is  an  insignificant,  narrow,  and  thin 
structure ;  in  the  upper  lid  it  is  thicker  and  much  deeper,  and 
to  its  free  margin  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrae  superioris.  An  oily  secretion  is  formed  in  the  tarsal  or 
Meibomuin  glands,  and  passes  out  of  nufuerons  ducts  which 
open  edoug  the  margin  of  the  lid.  Iniuiediately  below  the  skin 
of  the  lid,  which  is  extremely  lax  and  moveable  in  all  diroo! 
tions,  is  tlie  orhicular  muscle,  the  function  of  which  is  to  close; 
the  eye,  and  wliich  is  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve.  Thii 
muscle  is  a  large  flat  structure,  composed  entirely  of  voluntary' 
muscular  fibres,  and  extending  over  the  margins  of  the  orbit, 
above  and  below.  It  has  tendinous  allachmeuts  to  the  inner 
and  outer  palpebral  ligaments. 

Tiie  upper  lid  is  raised  by  the  levator  i)alpebnc  superioris, 
which  is  innervated  by  the  third  nerve.     To  some  extent  also 
that  muscle  receives  assistance   from  a  Imndle  of  non-stri 
fibres,  which  lie  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  are  attiched  to  the 
free  edge  of  the  tarsus.     This  muscle  is  generally  called  Mulltr 
muscle;  it  also  exists  in  the  lower  lid,  and  is  innervated  b; 
sympnthetic  nerve  fibres. 

Blephakitis. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  affections.    It, 
occurs,  however,  mostly  in  children  who  are  either  strumous  oi 
ill-nourished  and  ill-cured  for.     Often  it  btgin.s  after  measles, 
and  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  catarrhal  or  phlyctenular 
conjunctivitis  (see  pages  30  and  43),  and  with  iutiammation 
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the  lachrymal  sac.  The  inflammation,  which  is  often  termed 
tinea  tarsi,  or  ophthalmia  tarsi,  is  an  eczema  of  the  margin  of  the 
lid.  It  hegins  with  hyperaemia  and  increase  of  the  secretions. 
When  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  secretion  hecomes  fibrinous 
and  glutinous,  and  seals  the  eyelashes  together,  forming  crusts 
or  scales,  under  which  a  process  of  ulceration,  leading  to  destruc- 
tion of  their  follicles,  takes  place. — (See  Fig.  1.)  The  affection 
is  met  with  in  very  different  degrees  of  severity,  from  what  is 
merely  a  tendency  to  slight  scaliness  of  the  lid  margin,  to  the 


Fig.  1. — Blepharitis. 

formation  of  marked  pustules,  the  irritation  of  which  causes 
considerable  oedema  and  intiammatory  swelling  of  the  lid.  It 
is  very  chronic,  many  cases  seen  iu  hospital  practice  having 
existed  for  months  and  jears  before  any  advice  is  sought. 
When  not  treated  in  time,  it  leads  when  severe  to  complete 
destruction  of  the  eyelashes.  Occasionally  some  wliich  may 
have  escaped  are  found,  after  healing  has  taken  place,  to 
be  misdirected,  owing  to  cicatricial  contraction  round  their 
follicles. 

The  treatment  of  blepharitis  consists  in  first  removing  the 
scales  or  scabs,  and  then  applying  to  tiie  raw  surface  the  yellow 
ointment  of  Pageustecher  (8  grs.  to  ",i.  of  yellow  o.xide  of  mercury, 
si.  of  lanoline  or  spermaceti  ointment,  mixed  with  a  few  drops 
of  olive  oil).  This  ointment  should  be  applied  at  least  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  evening,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  any  other 
preparation  of  mercury,  either  the  red  oxide  or  the  mitigated 
nitrate.    The  scabs  may  be  removed  with  a  piece  of  quill.    This 
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can  be  done  without  much  pain  if  the  surface  has  been  pre- 
viously sonked  for  some  time  witli  an  alkaline  lotion  (about 
5  grs.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  gi.  warm  water).  A  thorough 
removal  of  the  scales  should  be  made  before  each  application  of 
the  ointment.  As  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  first  time  that  any 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  doing  this,  so  that  when  the  crusts 
are  thick  and  copious,  it  is  better  for  the  sui^'eon  to  remove 
them  liimself.  lie  may  then  ajipiy  a  little  caustic  solution 
(20  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  si.)  along  the  raw  surface.  Some- 
times it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  eyelashes  quite  short  before 
removing  the  crust.s,  or,  when  only  a  few  remain,  tliey  may  be 
epilated.  In  obstinate  cases  the  condition  of  the  lachrymal  sac^ 
should  be  looked  to,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  treat  it  infl 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  at  page  25,  before  the 
blepharitis  ain  be  permanently  cured.  The  state  of  refraction 
should  also  be  ascertained.  Hypermetropia  and  astigmatism 
have  certainly  .some  influence  in  keeping  up,  though  it  is  im- 
likely  that  they  actually,  as  many  suppose,  give  rise  to  this^ 
condition.  ■ 

HoKDEOLUM  or  Stve  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lid,  leading  to  suppuration  which  points  at  the 
margin  of  the  hd.  Often,  like  boils  elsewhere,  it  is  the  tissue 
surrounding  the  root  of  an  eyelash  which  becomes  inflamed.  The 
inflammation  causes  very  considerable,  often  throbbing,  pain,  and 
generally  a  good  deal  of  cedematous  swelling  of  the  lid,  wfaichfl 
may  be  so  great  as  to  almost  completely  mask  tlie  stye  itself. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  occur  at  the  same  time,  and  not  infre- 
quently there  is  a  tendency  for  crops  of  them  to  appear  in  suc-'fl 
cession.  The  point  to  be  remembered  in  the  diagnosis  is  the 
tendency  to  point  at  the  margin  of  the  lid.  In  this  respect  a 
stye  differs  from  a  suj)purating  tarsal  cyst  (see  page  7),  with 
whicli  it  might  be  confounded.  They  may  sometimes,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  parts  of  the  face — for  instance,  the  nose  and  the 
ear,  where  the  tissues  in  wlrich  the  inflammation  takes  place 
are  very  dense — undergo  absorption  without  bursting  and  dis- 
charging externally. 

The  trealment  consists  in  applying  compresses  of  lead  or 
alum  lotions.     If  they  are  on  tlie  point  of  bursting,  tliey  may  be  ' 
poulticed;  but  this  is  not  advi.sable  until  they  have  of  them- 
selves gone  on  so  far  that  bursting  appears  inevitable.    They 
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should  not  as  a  role  be  incised.  When  crops-  appear,  a  course 
of  some  aperient  mineral  water,  followed  by  iron  and  the  local 
application  twice  daily  of  mitigated  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment 
(one  part  of  the  ointment  of  the  pharmacopoeia  mixed  with 
seven  parts  of  lard)  often  does  good.  A  generous  diet,  open  air 
exercise,  and  change  of  air,  are  also  indicated. 

MoLLUSCUM  CoNTAGiosuM  is  another  affection  frequently  met 
with  along  the  maigin  of  the  lids,  but  it  also  occurs  on  the  skin 
of  the  lids  as  well,  where  the  cysts  may  attain  a  greater  size.  The 
circular  shape  of  the  swellings  and  the  little  depression  in  the 
centre  give  to  them  quite  a  characteristic  appearance.  They  are 
often  found  in  several  members  of  the  same  famUy.  The  affection 
is  common  in  children,  and  occasionally  goes  on  to  suppuration. 

The  treatment  consists  in  snipping  off  the  smaller  growths 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  in  transfixing  the  larger  ones,  and 
pressing  out  the  sebaceous  matter  which  they  contain ;  the  cyst 
wall  may  be  drawn  out,  too,  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps. 

Wabts,  PAPaLOMATA. — Translucent  cysts  also  occur  along 
the  lid  margin,  and  should  be  removed  with  as  little  mutila- 
tion of  the  normal  tissues  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  mis- 
direction of  the  eyelashes,  which  is  liable  to  occur  from  cicatricial 
contraction. 

Of  the  skin  diseases  met  with  on  the  liils,  the  principal  are 
herpes  zoster,  xanthelasma,  eczema,  and  milium. 

Herpes  Zoster  Frontalis  is  a  rather  uncommon  disease. 
The  eruption,  which  is  limited  to  tlie  one  side,  generally  occurs 
on  the  forehead  and  lids,  and  sometimes  the  side  of  the  nose  as 
weU.  When  the  branch  from  the  fifth,  whicli  supplies  tlie  side 
of  the  nose,  is  affected,  the  cornea  may  become  ulcerated,  and 
the  iris  inflamed.  The  eruption  is  preceded  by  intense  neuralgia,, 
which  rarely  lasts  more  than  a  day  or  two,  though  occasionally 
much  longer,  before  tlie  herpetic  blebs  make  their  appearance. 
The  contents  of  the  blebs  become  muddy  after  two  or  tliree  days, 
generally  proceeding  to  ulceration,  so  that  they  eventually  leave 
scars.  The  scabs  fall  off  in  about  two  weeks  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  but  the  neuralgia  may  continue  although 
the  skin  itself  is  more  or  less  antesthetic.  I  have  seen  the 
eruption  confined  entirely  to  the  upper  lid,  and  in  one  case  it 
occurred  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other  after  several 
years'  interval.     I  have  also  seen  recurrence  on  the  same  side. 
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Such  cases  have  been  described  by  Nieden  as  associated  with 

chronic  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  cervical  vertebne.  Herpes 
zoster  frontalis  is  considerably  more  common  in  men,  especially 
old  men,  than  in  women,  and  is  said  to  occur  twice  as  often  on 
the  left  side  as  on  the  right.  The  disease  has  been  shown  to 
be  produced  by  a  lesiou  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  always  the  cause.  1 

No  local  trcatmeiU  is  called  for.    Wlien  the  neuralgia  is  severe 
subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  are  useful,  and  appear  to 
favourably  influence  the  tendency  to   its  continuance.      After 
recovery,  the  patient  .should,  if  possible,  be  sent  for  change  of  air.j 
and  tiie  diet  should  be  nourishing. 

Xanthelasma  is  the  name  given  to  a  yellow  patch  of  irre- 
gular outline  which  occurs  in  the  skin  of  the  lids.     It  is  almost 
always  met  with  in  both  upper  iids  at  the  same  time,  though 
the  patch  may  be  much  larger  and  more  prominent  in  the  onej 
than  in  the  other.     It  consists  of  flbrous  tissue  containing  some  1 
altered  blood  pigments. 

The  patches  may  be  removed  without  difficulty  if  the  patient 
wishes  it,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  on  account  of  their  some-  ^ 
what  unsightly  appearance.  ™ 

Eczema  may  extend  to  the  lids  from  other  parts  of  the  face,  or 
begin  originally  in  the  lids  as  an  extension  from  a  conjunctivitis 
or  a  blepharitis,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  reality  nothing  _ 
else  than  an  eczema  of  the  lid  margin.  Some  people  are  parti-  ■ 
cularly  subject  to  this :  thus  I  have  several  times  seen  an  acute 
eczema  of  the  lids  set  up  by  compresses  of  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  even  in  the  dilute  form  (1-500D),  in  which  it  is  found 
useful  as  an  antiseptic  preparation  in  various  alTcctions  of  the 
coniea,  and  as  a  dressing  after  operations  on  the  eye.  It  is 
occasionally  also  set  up  by  atropine  when  used  as  an  anodyne 
and  mydriatic  in  different  afl'ections  of  the  eye.  Conjunctivitis 
in  children  is  frequently  tissociated  with  eczema,  generally  due 
to  the  practice  of  poulticing  the  eyes,  which  is  a  common  popular 
remedy,  often  leading  to  much  increase  in  the  severity  of  what. 
would  be  otherwise  veiy  slight  ailments. 

In  adults  zinc  ointment  or  boracic  acid  ointment  are  as  good  ' 
local  applications  <as  any;  in  children,  perliaps  nothing  is  better 
than  Tagenstecher's  ointment  (see  page  3),  the  part  being  \ 
washed  first  with  black  soap  and  water. 
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MnJUM,  or  small,  ciicnlar,  white  tumouis,  raielj  mare  than  a 
pin's-head  in  size,  are  often  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  skin  of  the  lid  and  cheek.  The  epidennis  covering  them  is 
veiy  thin,  so  that  they  are  of  a  pearly  white  colour. 

They  are  removed  by  incision,  and  by  squeezing  out  the 
compressed  and  altered  epidermis  which  they  contain. 

Chalazion',  or  Taksal  Ctst,  is  a  small  tumour  situated  in 
the  tarsus.  It  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  small  hazel  nut,  but  is 
rarely  much  bigger  than  a  good-sized  pea.  Sometimes  a 
number  of  these  tumours  occur  at  the  same  time,  or  at  inter- 
vals, in  the  same  indi^ndnals.  The  skin  of  the  lid  is  always 
freely  moveable  over  them,  while  the  conjunctival  surface  is 
more  or  less  involved.  The  conjunctiva  over  the  chalazion  may 
be  merely  thinned  and  reddened,  and  present  a  kind  of  gela- 
tinous appearance  from  the  shining  through  it  of  the  underlving 
tumour,  or  it  may  be  converted  into  what  looks  exactly  like 
granulation  tissue.  Chalazion  is  a  tumour  caused  by  the 
retention  of  secretion  in  the  glands  of  the  tarsus,  followed  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion be  acute  it  goes  on  to  suppuration,  and  such  cases  may 
give  rise  to  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  met  with  from  a  stye. 
The  chalazion  always,  however,  f^iints  somewhere  on  the 
conjunctival  surface  of  the  lid,  when-as  tlie  stye  fioints  at  the 
lid  margin  (see  page  4).  Wlieu  properly  removed  a  chalazion 
does  not  recur. 

The  contents  of  the  cvst  should  be  slu-lk-'l  out  I'V  making  an 
incision,  preferably  vertical  or  jiarallel  with  the  direction  of  the 
glands  in  the  tarsus,  through  the  conjunctiva  covering  it.  It  is 
not  advisable,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  cauterise  the  cavity  left, 
but  a  little  rough  manipulation  with  a  small  scoop  after  the 
contents  have  all  escaped,  with  the  ol-jcct  of  breaking  down  the 
wall,  renders  the  destruction  more  complete.  In  a  few  cases 
the  evacuation  can  be  better  made  through  a  small  horizontal 
incision  in  the  skin  above,  but  this  is  sehlora  necessary. 

Chalky  Ixfarcts  in  the  Meibomian  glands  are  met  with 
mostly  in  elderly  people  who  have  suflercd  from  chronic 
hypenemia  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  are  <'f  a  more  or  less  gouty 
habit.  When  these  little  yellow  concretions  j)roject  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva  they  are  apt  to  su-t  up  irritation  by 
scraping  against  the  cornea,  and  should  then  be  removed. 
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Trichiasis  and  Distichiasis. — Sometimes  occurring  as  a 
congenital  abnormality,  but  more  frequently  as  the  result  of 
blepbaritis,  is  a  niisdirection  of  the  eyelashes,  which  gives  rise 
to  more  or  less  irritation  by  their  ruVtbing  on  the  cornea. 
When  there  is  a  double  row  of  lashes,  the  inner  of  which  are 
misdirected  so  as  to  point  backwards,  while  the  outer  are 
normally    directed,   the    condition    is    known    as   distichiasis. 
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Other  cases,  whether  all  or  only  a  few  of  the  lashes  are  mis- 
directed, are  cases  of  trichiamji.     When  the  trichiasis  is  only  M 
partial,   a   t-emporary   improvement   is   obtaiiied    by   epOation.  " 
la  some  cases,   where  a   few  eyelaslies  only  have  been   left 
altogether,   the    patient    may   procure    for    himself   a   pair   of 
forceps,  and  have  the  eyelashes  removed  whenever  they  cause  m 
irritation.     A  radical  cure  can,  however,  only  be  obtained  by  f 
some  operation.     The  simplest,  where  a  few  cilia  only  are  mis- 
directed, is  eilher  that  called  repositio  cihorum  or  destruction 
by  the  actual  cautery,  or  by  electrolysis,  of  the  follicles  from 
which  tliey  grow.     In  more  general  trichiasis  and  in  distichiasis 
some  operation  for  the  trausplantatiou  of  the  follicles  (see  chapter  _ 
on  operations)  has  to  be  adopted.  f 

Entropion. — When  the  lashes  nib  against  the  cornea,  owing 
to  an  incurving  of  the  whole  lid,  the  condition  receives  the  name 
of  entropion.  Of  this  there  are  two  principal  varieties,  spasmodic 
or  musaUar  entropion  and  cicatricial   entropion.      The 
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source  of  the  first  variety,  which  is  mostly  met  with  in 
the  lower  lid,  is  some  irritation  of  the  eye  which  gives  rise  to 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis. 
Under  such  conditions  the  inversion  of  the  lid  is  favoured  by  a 

condition  of  the  skin,  and  a  narrowness  of  the  palpebral 
erture.  It  is  very  often  met  with  in  old  people  after  opera- 
tions, and  then  constitutes  a  troublesome  though  rarely  serious 
complication  during  the  liealing  process.  In  some  cases,  more 
particularly  in  children,  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
conjiinctival  sac  or  on  the  cornea  give  rise  to  the  same  variety 
of  entropion. 

When  the  condition  is  evidently  only  temporary,  the  lid 
may  be  retained  for  some  time  in  a  proper  position  by  means 
of  pieces  of  plaster,  or  by  painting  it  over  pretty  thickly,  after 
drying  the  skin  well,  with  flexile  collodion.  In  many  cases 
it  ia  necessary  to  remove  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  lid. — (See 
Chapter  XVII.) 

In  some  children  entropion  is  a  congenital  condition,  and 
then  has  quite  a  characteristic  appearance.  The  lashes,  though 
nibbing  against  the  cornea,  do  so,  not  with  their  points  as  in 
other  cases,  but  are  so  applied  as  to  be  parallel  with  the  cornea, 
and  consequently  produce  little  or  no  irritation,  so  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  parents  is  generally  only  attracted  to  the  condition 
on  account  of  the  watering  of  the  eye  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
This  variety  of  entropion  is  probably  due  to  an  abnormal  dev^elop- 
ment  <•[  the  orbicularis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lid  margin,  and  is 
cured  by  removal  of  nn  elliptical  piece  of  skin. 

Another  common  variety  of  muscular  entropion  is  that  met 
tb  in  cases  where  the  lid  has  lost  the  support  of  the  globe, 
this  may  occur  in  both  upper  and  lower  lids,  and  be  a 
sooRC  of  irritation  to  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  seen  both  when 
the  eye  xs,  absent  .alto^t-ther,  and  no  artificial  eye  has  been  worn, 
«t>d  whetij  there  is  slirinking  of  the  eye,  or  phthisis  bulbi,  from 
maj  cause. 

Cifatririttl  mtropion  follows  loss  of  suljslnnce  in  the  con- 
junctiva, and  may  thus  result  from  burns  or  other  destructive 
•edtirnls,  from  trachoma  and  diplitheritic  conjunctivitis.  The 
ooodition  is  slowly  brought  about  by  tlie  cicatrisation  in  the 
ooojuuctiva  which  follows  such  processes.  The  inverted  lashes 
lead  to  abrasion  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  and  a  chronic  vas- 
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cularisation  and  consequent  intransparency  of  that  membrane, 
and  the  entropion  therefore  calls  for  some  radical  cure. 

The  operations  best  suited  for  such  cases  are  those  of  Hotz, 
Snellen  or  Strealfield,  Dianoux,  and  v.  Milligen,  which  are 
described  in  the  chapter  on  operations. 

Kctropion. — That  condition  in  which  the  lid  is  everted  is 
called  ectropion.  The  eversion  may  be  only  slight — that  is,  the 
edge  of  tlie  lid  may  merely  be  drawn  away  from  its  normal 
position  against  the  eye — or  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  expose 
almost  the  whole  of  the  palp(!bral  conjunctiva.  Two  varieties 
of  ectropion  may  be  distinguished,  conjundival  ectropion  and 
cicatruial  ectropion.  The  conjunctival  variety  begins  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  swelling  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  extension  of  tlie  inflammation  along  the  tear  canaliculi, 
lead  to  a  separation  of  the  lid  margin  from  the  eye,  and  a  con- 
se<iuent  interference  with  the  normal  excretion  of  the  tears. 
The  ectropion  only  occure  in  cases  where  the  conjunctival  in- 
flammation has  led  to  a  paralysis  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle  from  inliltration  and  distention.  When  the 
position  of  the  lid  has  thus  been  altered,  the  tears  flow  over  the 
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cheek,  causing  eczema,  with  thickening  and  excoriation  of  the 
skin,  80  that  a  vicious  circle  is  set  up,  which  tends  always 
further  and  further  to  increase  the  deformity.  This  variety  of 
ectropion  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


CICATRICIAL  ECTROPION.  ii 

In  the  lower  degrees  of  conjimctival  ectTOfHoo,  all  that  is 
required  in  order  to  bring  the  lid  back  into  its  normal  position  is 
to  slit  np  the  canalicalns  with  a  Weber's  knife  so  as  to 
establish  a  better  passage  for  the  tears,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  the  skin  soft  with  some  simple  ointment,  and  toach 
the  conjunctival  surface  with  uittate  of  silver  in  the  way 
described  at  page  31.  When  the  ectropion  is  considerable,  this 
process,  which  leads  in  any  case  only  slowly  to  recovery,  is  not 
generally  sufiBcient,  but  must  be  supplemented  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  sutures  after  the  manner  first  introduced  by  Snellen. 
In  the  higher  degrees,  where  the  case  has  been  of  very  long 
standing,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  perform,  besides,  an 
operation  for  the  shortening  of  the  lid  aperture.  It  is  not 
advisable,  as  sometimes  recommended,  to  excise  any  portion  of 
the  conjunctiva  alone. 

A  form  of  conjunctival  ectropion  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
children,  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  at  a  time 
when  the  swollen  and  inflamed  conjunctiva  has  by  some  acci- 
dent, or  as  the  result  of  some  manipulation,  become  everted. 
The  contraction  of  the  muscle  keeps  np  the  eversion,  and  at  the 
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same  time  leads  by  constriction  to  further  swelling',  f-o  that  the 
ectropion  may  be  difficult  to  reduce.  This  condition  is  most 
marked  and  unsightly  in  the  upper  lid,  and  should  \xt  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  application,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
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it,  of  a  tight  bandage.  A  slight  degree  of  ectropion  occurs,  too. 
in  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  and  causes  epiphora.  When  the 
epiphora  is  marked  some  operation  for  the  narrowing  of  the  lid 
aperture  is  called  for. 

CiCATKiciAL  Ectropion  (see  Fig.  4)  is  produced  by  contraction 
following  loss  of  skin  of  tlie  lids  themselves,  or  of  the  skin  of 
the  face  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  met  with  after  lupus, 
bums,  abscesses,  &c.  Another  variety  is  that  which  is  caused 
by  the  tacking  down  of  the  skin  over  the  bone  of  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  or  cheek  where  there  has  been  caries  or  necrosis  in 
that  situation.  The  absence  of  skin  in  cases  of  cicatricial 
ectropion  usually  renders  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  defect  by 
such  simple  measures  as  are  applicable  in  conjunctival  ectropion. 
Some  plastic  operation,  or  better  still,  the  transplantation  of  skin 
from  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  therefore  necessary.  The  opera- 
tions performed  for  the  different  forms  of  ectropion  are  described 
in  Chapter  XVII. 

Epicantiius. — In  not  a  few  children  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced fold  of  skin  is  found  covering  the  imier  angle  of  the 
lids,  and  continuous  with  the  fold  normally  present  on  the 
upper  lid.  This  condition  is  known  as  epicanthus.  When 
marked  it  gives  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  face,  covering  as  it 
does  most  of  the  whiU'  of  the  eyes  to  their  inner  sides.  As  the 
child  grows  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  develops,  tliis  condition 
eitlier  disappears  altogether  or  becomes  much  less  UDsightIy,B 
so  that  it  is  only  in  high  degrees  of  eiiicaiithus  that  any  inter- 
ference is  called  for.  In  such,  too,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  drooping  of  the  lids,  which  may  be  associated  with 
a  defect  in  the  ability  to  move  the  eyes  upwaixis. 

An  improvement  may  then  be  effected  by 
elliptical  piece  of  skin  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  in  a  vertici 
direction,  care  being  taken  to  get  union  by  first  intention,  by  pre- 
venting any  dragging  on  the  stitches.  Tliis  method  of  operating  is 
the  old  one  of  v.  Ammou.  Arlt  recommended  and  frequently 
practised  excision  of  the  fold  itself  on  either  side  of  the  nose. 

Congenital  Ptosis. — A  not  by  any  means  infrequent  con- 
genital defect,  due  probably  in  most  cases  to  a  faulty  develop-B 
ment  of  the  levator  palpebrte  superioris,  is  the  dropping  of  the 
upper  lid,  or  yilosis,  which  may  be  present  on  one  or  both  sides. 
Sometimes  this  is  associated  with  a  defect  in  the  upward  move- 
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ment  of  the  eye  as  welL  The  efiFect  of  ptosis  on  vision  depends 
of  course  greatly  on  its  degree ;  when  the  pupils  are  partially 
covered,  the  patient  is  in  the  habit  of  throwing  his  head  back 
in  order  to  see.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  still  more  when  the 
pupil  is  covered  completely  in  one  or  both  eyes,  some  operation 
has  to  be  performed  with  the  object  of  raising  the  lid  without 
interfering  with  its  closing.  Different,  more  or  less  satisfactory, 
operations  for  this  purpose  are  described  in  Chapter  XVIL 

Other  forms  of  ptosis  met  with  are  such  as  are  due  to  partial, 
or,  when  other  muscles  of  the  eye  are  also  affected,  complete 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve — also  cases  which  are  merely  the 
result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  —  mostly 
trachoma  and  hysterical  ptosis  which  may  be  on  one  or  both 
sides.  A  peculiar  cause  of  slight  drooping  of  the  upper  lid,  to 
which  attention  has  been  directed  by  Homer,  appears  to  be  from 
paresis  of  Muller's  muscle.  It  is  associated  with  myosis  and 
sometimes  with  diminished  intraocular  tension,  and  depends  no 
doubt  on  some  lesion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

NlCTiTATio. — Constant  blinking  is  often  met  with,  and  is 
known  as  nictitatio.  The  cause  of  this,  which  is  most  frequent 
in  children  and  young  adults,  is  usually  some  irritation  from 
the  eye  itself — coujuuctivitis  or  keratitis.  Often  the  irritation 
originates  in  some  other  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve,  not  uncommonly, 
for  instance,  from  decayed  teeth.  It  may  also  proceed  from  other 
parts  of  the  digestive  tract  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  children, 
due  to  worms.  At  other  times  the  source  of  irritatioa  is  quite 
obscure,  and  indeed  the  blinking  is  not  seldom  apparently 
merely  a  habit,  which  has  no  doubt  been  originally  set  up  in 
some  such  manner  as  indicated. 

An  idea  of  the  source  of  irritation  may  sometimes  be  got  by 
dropping  a  solution  of  cocaine  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  If  after 
two  or  three  apphcations  the  blinking  becomes  less  frequent, 
or  ceases,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  irritation  proceeds  from 
the  eye  ;  if  not,  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  it — in  cliildren,  the 
teeth,  or  some  other  part  of  the  digestive  system.  Often  the  con- 
traction in  the  orbicularis  is  not  so  general  as  to  cause  actual  blink- 
ing, but  is  limited  to  certain  of  its  fibres,  mainly  those  of  the  lower 
lid,  causing  a  disagreeable  twitch  or  "  twitter  "  in  this  region. 

Blepharospasm,  or  spasmodic  closure  of  the  eyes,  may  be 
constant  or  intermittent.    The  constant  cases  are  associated  with 
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photophobia,  or  the  dread  of  light,  and  are  discussed  in  tne^ 
chapter  on  diseases  of  the  coujuncliva.  The  intermittent  cases 
are  very  rare,  and  maiuly  caused  by  irritation  of  the  facial 
nerves,  which  causes  at  the  same  time  other  contractions  of  the 
facial  muscles.  I  have  also  seen  this  apparently  due  to  tumours 
of  the  parotid  gland.  These  spasms  have  sometimes  been 
favourably  inHuenccd  by  stretching  the  facial  nerve.  In  other 
cases  of  so-called  epileptiform  neuralgia  there  is  painful  inter- 
mittent blepharospasm.  In  one  such  case  I  obtained  considerable 
improvement  by  tearing  the  supra-orbilal  and  nasal  nerves  after 
all  other  measures,  continued  through  many  years,  had  been 
of  no  avail. 

(EiiEMA  OF  THE  LlD.s  occurs  along  with  inflammation  localised 
in  dift'erent  parts  aliout  the  face,  and  is  also  freciuentin  affections 
of  the  heart  and  kidney^,  where  there  is  any  cause  for  general 
a'demu.  In  some  people  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
(cdema  in  this  situation,  independently  of  any  general  cause. 
This  is  sometimes  called  frigid  adcma,  and  gives  rise  to  a  very 
heavy  appearance  of  the  lids,  which  can  be  much  improved  by 
removing  an  elliptical  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  Occasionally 
a  persistent  cedema  of  the  lids  is  left  after  attacks  of  erysipelas 
of  the  face.  This  may,  without  danger,  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  patient  desires  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  a])pearance. 

Long  persistent  oedema  appears  to  be  associated  with  chronic 
conditions  of  inHamniatiuii  in  the  mucous  niembrane  of  the  nose, 
to  which  attention  should  always  be  diiccted  when  the  cause 
is  doubtful. 

Aii.sCEss  OK  THE  Lid  is  most  frequently  traumatic,  often  the 
result  of  the  breaking  down  of  a  blood-clot,  wliich  has  been  formed 
at  the  time  of  the  contusion.  The  abscess  should  be  opened  and 
treated  antiseptically  as  somi  as  lluctuation  can  be  felt.  Boils, 
too,  are  occasionally  met  m  ith,  principally  in  the  upper  lid. 

A  serious  form  of  infectious  abscess  of  the  lid  occurs,  fortu- 
nately only  rarely,  in  children.  It  begins  as  a  pustule,  and  leads 
rapidly  to  great  eiysipelatous  swelling  and  redness,  followed  by 
gangrenous  destruction  of  more  or  less  of  the  skin  of  the  lid. 
The  cases  I  have  seen  have  been  exactly  like  noma  elsewhere, 
and  probably  it  is  tlie  same  disease.  A  similar  condition  is  said 
sometimes  to  occur  amungst  butchers  and  wool-sorters,  and  often 
proves  fataU 
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Dermoid  Ctsts  are  not  uncommon  in  the  lids,  and  are  most 
frequently  situated  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  upper  lid,  over 
the  orbital  ridge.  They  can  be  removed  either  by  being  carefully 
dissected  out,  or,  through  a  small  opening,  by  puncture,  foUoved 
by  squeezing  out  of  the  contents  and  removal  of  the  sac  with  a 
pair  of  toothed  forceps.  The  incision  must  be  made  in  either 
case  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit 

NjEVI  of  the  Libs  should  be  treated  by  electrolysis  if  of 
any  size,  or  if  growing ;  other  methods  of  treatment  are  liable  to 
cause  too  much  destruction  of  the  tissues. 

EoDKST  Ulceks  AM)  EpiTHEUOMATA  are  not  infrequently 
found  affecting  the  lids,  and  have  to  be  removed.  The  loss  of 
substance  thus  sustained  may  be  made  good  by  some  suitable 
plastic  or  transplantation  operation,  but  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
lid  this  is  often  imnecessary,  as  the  deformity,  after  healing  has 
taken  place,  is  often  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Chaxcres  and  Vaccixe  Pocks  are  occasionally  found  on  the 
lids,  being  produced  in  both  cases  by  direct  infection  of  specific 
matter.  The  first,  from  the  considerable  time  which  it  takes 
to  develop,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  diagnose ;  the  vaccine  peck, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  characteristic,  and  th^  .~.urce  of 
infection  readily  discovered.  I  Lave  seen  i:  in  l-ith  adultj  aud 
children.  Chancre  in  this  situation  is  proi-uLIy  i.n  moit  ca«^5 
communicated  by  kissing.  One  of  the  ca,se>  \v:.:;h  Lav.;  corne 
under  my  observation  was  a  woman  of  ei::l::y-j".ur,  wi,o  La-i 
charge  of  an  extremely  s_\"X»hilitic  int'ant. 

S^vKCOMA  OF  THE  LiD  is  met  with  as  a  .'reat  rarity  in  children 
and  young  adults.  Other  uncommon  afJecti'ns  in  ti:i-  situation 
are  fatty  tumours,  elephant iosis,  mn roi.ia .  and  •'A'.-''-ii":r.  Tiie 
last  may  occur  along  with  cololxima  of  the  iris  <see  <.i;apter  \  .). 
It  should  be  treated  as  soon  as  j-ossible  by  jarin_'  ti.-.-  i:-d;.'es  of 
the  slit  and  uniting  them  by  sutures,  so  a.s  to  secuie  a  proper 
covering  for  the  cornea. 

Blepharophlmosis  —  AxcH\xoi)LEPHAnox. — (.Iirf^nic  condi- 
tions of  the  lids,  especially  such  as  keep  up  an  e.xdriation  of  the 
skin  at  the  outer  canthus,  may  lead  to  a  narrowini:  of  the  lid  aper- 
ture, or  blepharophimosis.  The  tnatrntnt  for  this  is  to  enlarge 
the  palpebral  fi.ssure  in  the  manner  described  under  tliC  name 
of  carUhoplastic  in  the  chapter  on  operations.  ^V^len  either  the 
complete  ciliary  margin  or  a  portion  of   its  centre   is   unite<l 
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with  that  of  the  other  lid,  the  condition  is  known  as  anchyla- 
Ueplvaron.  This  is  sometimes  congenital,  but  more  commonly 
the  result  of  burns  or  other  accidents,  causing  a  loss  of  substance; 
sometimes  also  of  long-continued  inflammations.  The  treatment 
is  usually  simple  enough,  if  it  is  not  associated,  as  is  often  the 
case,  with  symblepharon. 

Symblefiiauox. — When  some  injury  or  destruction  of  the  two 
opposing  conjunctival  surfaces  of  the  lid  and  eye  has  taken  place, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  lids  to  grow  together,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  the  condition  known  as  symblepharon.  This  is  most  likely 
to  occur  in  all  cases  where  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which 
forms  the  t'uld  between  the  ocular  and  palpebral  coverings  is  in- 
volved  in  the  ulcerative  or  destructive  processes  ;  indeed  it  is  then  M 
almost  impossible,  except  by  performing  some  operation  to  effect  ™ 
a  covering  of  tlie  raw  surface,  to  avoid  their  growing  together,  as 
however  frequently  the  two  surfaces  be  separated,  healing  will 
slowly  take  place  from  the  angle  between  them. 

When  the  fold  is  not  involved,  the  frequent  separation  of  the 
opposing  surfaces,  by  making  passive  movements  of  the  lid,  and 
at  the  same  time  dropping  a  few  drops  of  oil  into  the  conjunc- 
tival sac,  will  generally  permit  of  their  cicatrising  iudepeudently^J 
and  thus  obviate  the  symblepharon. 


Flo.  &.  — Tutftl  BymUepIiaroii.     Adhesion  of  upt>er  lid  to  cornea. 

The  severity  of  the  alteration  caused  by  symblepharon  is  very 
different,  according  to  the  position  and  extent  of  the  adhesion 
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between  the  conjunctival  siirfaces.  In  very  bad  cases  the  eye 
may  be  rendered  almost  completely  immoveable  by  a  glneing  of 
both  lids  to  it.  Often  at  the  same  time  the  cornea  is  rendered 
opaque  by  the  accident  causing  the  symblepharon.  Sometimes 
the  adhesion  takes  place  bet^veen  the  lid  and  the  cornea,  and 
causes  a  still  greater  interference  with  vision  than  would  have 
resulted  from  injury  to  the  cornea  alone  had  this  not  occurred. 
This  hapi)ened  in  the  case  represented  in  Fig.  5.  Adhesion  at 
the  inner  and  outer  sides,  by  interfering  with  the  lateral  move- 
ments of  the  eye,  may  give  rise  to  diplopia. 

The  operations  which  can  be  performed  for  these  different 
cases  are  described  in  Chapter  XVII. 

Diseases  of  the  Laciibtmal  Apparatus. 

Atfkctions  of  the  Lachrymal  Glakd. — Inflammation  of 
the  lachrymal  gland  is  a  rather  rare  affection,  which  occurs  both 
in  an  acute  and  chronic  form.  The  acute  inflammation  is  accom- 
panied by  very  considerable  swelling  of  the  lid  and  conjunctiva, 
especially  in  their  external  portions.  The  swelling  is  tender  to 
pressure,  and  through  the  skin,  which  is  moveable  over  it,  can 
be  felt  the  hard  margin  of  the  enlai^ed  gland.  Not  only  does 
tlie  increased  size  of  the  gland  cau.sc  considerable  drooping  and 
more  or  less  complete  immobility  of  the  upper  lid,  bnt  it  may 
also  give  rise  to  some  protnision  and  depression  of  the  eye 
itself.  If  it  is  possible  to  evert  the  lid,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  swollen  gland  may  be  seen  pressing  forward  the  fold 
of  conjunctiva  forming  the  transition  between  the  portions 
covering  the  eye  and  the  lid.  Wlien  an  abscess  forms,  it  may 
burst  either  through  the  skin  or  through  the  conjunctiva ;  in 
either  case  a  fistulous  opening  is  likely  to  result  A  spreading 
of  the  pundent  inflammation  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit 
has  only  been  observed  in  a  few  cases. 

The  treatmerU  should  first  be  directed  towards  preventing 
suppuration  by  means  of  ice-compresse.s,  counter-initation  with 
iodine,  &c. ;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  fluctuation  an  opening  should 
be  made,  preferably,  if  possible,  through  the  conjunctiva,  as  a 
fistula  in  that  situation  is  not  so  awkward  as  one  opening 
through  the  skin. 

Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal   gland  sometimes  becomes 
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chronic,  or  may  be  chronic  from  the  first.  Some  of  these  c«se« 
are  bilateral,  and  appear  to  be  mostly  syphilitic  in  their  nature 
The  acute  inflammation  is  most  freqxieut  in  chiKhen,  and  the 
cause  is  usually  some  trauma.  In  chronic  cases  which  resirt  | 
any  other  treatment  the  gland  may  be  excised. 

SurpLE  Hypertkophy  or  Adenoma  of  the  Laghutmal  Gukd  ' 
is  also  met  with,  and  sometimes  the  gland,  though  apparently 
not  very  much  enlarged,  sinks  down  into  the  lower  lid,  causing 
ptosis.     In  either  case  excision  is  necessary,  care  being  taken  ^ 
not  to  interfere  with  the   tendon   of  the   levator    palpebnf.l 
Fibroma  of  the  lachrymal  gland  also  occurs. 

Fistula  ok  the  Lachuymal  Gi>ani>  arises  from  the  bursting 
of  an  abscess  of  the  gland,  and  has  also  been  recorded  as  a 
congenital  mndition  Iiy  Steiiiheim.  Generally  the  fistula  is  an 
extremely  niuTow  capillary  channel,  so  that  the  tears  which  find 
their  way  through  it  may  be  little  more  than  fine  beads,  whiHi 
evapomte  without  flowing  over  the  skin  of  the  lid.  There  is 
then  a  tendency  for  it  to  close  from  time  to  time,  and  reopen  after 
this  lias  led  to  some  little  irritation  from  surrounding  infiltration. 

Trmtmerd. — Case.s  whicli  cause  little  or  no  trouble  may 
be  left  alone.  Wlien  the  .skin  is  much  irritated  by  the  tears,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  cure  the  fi,stula  by  means  of  a  wire 
heated  by  t!ie  galvanic  current,  or  by  Bowman's  operation  for 
diverting  the  npuning  from  the  outer  to  the  conjunctival  surface. 
Often  any  attempt  to  cure  the  fistula  is  unsuccessful,  and  re- 
course has  then  to  be  taken  to  excision  of  the  gland  in  the 
manner  described  in  Chapter  XVII. 

Malignant  Tumours. — Both  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  occa- 
sionally affect  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  diagncsis  is  usually 
not  easy,  as  there  is  at  first  no  difference  between  them  and  the 
simpler  forms  of  hypertrophy.  On  this  account  it  is  better  to 
make  a  practice  of  excising  the  gland  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
enlarged  on  one  side  alone,  and  the  cau.se  is  not  an  acute 
inflammation.  The  removal  of  the  gland  does  not  interfere  with 
the  necessary  supply  of  nioiHture  to  the  eye,  a.s,  although  the 
tear  supjily  is  thus  removed,  other  secretions  from  the  lids 
sufiice  for  the  piupose. 

Dacryops,  or  a  clear  cyst  due  to  distention  of  one  of  the 
lachrymal  ducts  with  tears,  is  a  rare  affection  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  upper  lid.     In  one  such  case  which  came  under 
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my  treatment,  the  cyst  entirely  disappeared  after  one  puncture, 
but  it  is  generally  recommended  to  keep  the  opening  made 
patent  for  some  time,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  reaccnmulation. 

Diseases  of  the  Tk.vr  Passages. — Affections  of  the  parts 
connected  with  the  excretion  of  the  tears — (see  Figs.  C  and  7) — 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  at  all  age.?,  and  are  consequently  of 
considerably  more  practical  importance  than  those  which  involve 
the  secretory  mechanism. 
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Fto.  6. — Truif  ren«  nection  of  face  (rom  abore  downwuds  and  dif^btlj' 
hackwuda  from  fronUl  nntu  to  first  molar  tooth.  It  opened  iumI  csvit}: 
{A),  UchrTmal  nc  {B),  noial  duct  ((.'>,  ami  aotnim  of  Highmnre  (/>). 

Brictlei  were  {amed  tbrDag;h  punct*  and  c&nalicoli  into  lacfaiTmal  me. 

Middle  torbinated  prooen  (E\  Inferior  turbinated  pcticca  {F\. — 
Flam  a  pre]iarati<>n  bjr  Dr.  Synungton. 

The  proper  removal  of  the  tears  down  into  the  nose  may  be 
impeded  by  abnormalities  in  the  structure  and  position  of  the 
canalicali,  by  acute  or  chronic  conditions  of  inflammation  of  the 
lachiymal  sac,  or  by  strictures  in  some  part  of  the  lachrymal  canal. 

Abnormalities    in    connection    with    the    canaliculi,  more 
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Flo.  7. — Oblique  section  made  from  above  downwards,  backwards,  and 
slightly  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  tear  duct.  The  section  opened  the 
la^rymal  sac  near  its  outer  wall,  and  the  lachrymal  duct  slightly  towards 
its  inner  wall  The  termination  of  the  duct  lies  in  the  same  sap^ittal  plane 
as  the  outer  surface  of  the  ala  nasi,  and  about  one  inch  behind  its  junction 
with  the  cheek.     It  opens  into  the  outer  wall  of  the  inferior  meatus. 

F,  frontal  sinus  ;  M,  inferior  meatus  ;  8,  tear  sac  ;  D,  tear  duot ;  B, 
anterior  wall  of  superior  maxilla,  forming  anterior  wall  of  duct ;  A ,  antrum. 
— From  a  preparation  by  Dr.  Symington. 
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especially  of  the  lower  ones,  on  which,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, most  of  the  work  devolves,  are  sometimes  congenital, 
but  more  frequently  acquired.  Thus  cases  are  met  with  in 
which  the  puncta  lachrymalia  and  canaliculi  are  absent  or 
obliterated.  Sometimes  there  are  found  supemumeraiy  puncta  in 
connection  with  other,  usually  incomplete,  canaliculL  A  narrow- 
ing of  the  canaliculi  leading  to  epiphora,  or  watering  of  the  eye, 
is  a  frequent  result  of  conjunctivitis,  and  may  result,  as  has 
been  explained,  in  ectropion.  In  the  normal  state  the  puncta 
are  not  seen  without  slightly  everting  the  lids — they  are  applied 
to  the  eye.  The  tears  find  their  way  by  capillarity  between  the 
lids  and  the  eye  to  the  puncta,  being  prevented  firom  overflow- 
ing when  not  too  copious  by  the  oily  margin  of  the  lower  lid. 
A  slight  eversion  of  the  puncta,  however,  without  any  manifest 
ectropion,  is  sufficient  to  cause  epiphora. 

Where  the  condition  of  eversion  is  permanent,  and  not  due 
to  some  temporary  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  all  that  is 
necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  cure  the  watery  condition  of  the  eye  is  to 
convert  the  canaliculus  into  an  open  rilL  This  method  of 
treatment,  first  introduced  by  Bowman,  is  described,  as  it  is  now 
performed,  with  the  narrow  probe-pointed  knife  of  Weber,  in 
Chapter  XYII.  The  tears  pass  more  readily  into  the  open 
channel,  and  from  thence  into  the  tear  sac  and  duct,  so  that  after 
the  slight  irritation  caused  by  the  cut  the  overflow  ceases.  The 
same  treatment  is  also  generall}'  the  most  applicable  where  the 
canaliculus  is  narrowed,  but  an  attempt  may  sometimes  be  made 
to  dilate  it,  by  passuig  small  probes  along  it.  Quite  recently 
electrolysis  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  Jessop  and 
Steavenson. 

Wounds  of  the  lid,  if  they  involve  the  canaliculus,  are  veiy 
apt  to  lead  to  troublesome  epiphora  after  cicatrisation.  When 
the  patient  is  seen  soon  after  the  accident,  care  should  be  taken, 
if  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  to  be  brought  together,  to  avoid 
obliteration  of  the  channel.  Tlie  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  slit  up  the  two  portions  of  the  divided  canaliculus  and  prevent 
them  reclosing  by  occasionally  nmning  a  probe  along  the  rill  thus 
formed  until  the  lid  wound  has  liealed.  The  attempt  is  some- 
times made  to  maintain  the  canaliculus  entire  by  leaving  a  piece 
of  silver  wire  in,  but  this  is  very  apt  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  the 
result  is  in  any  case  no  more  satisfactory,  and  much  more  trouble- 
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some  to  attain,  thau  that  which  follows  tlie  simple  slittiug.     In 
cases  where  obliteration  has  taken  place  just  at  the  lower  puuctum. 
— a  rare  condition,  and  generally  the  result  of  some  localised  i^ 
flamuiation  or  slight  wound — the  upper  canaliculus  will  hav^H 
be  slit,  but  if  the  punctum  there  be  also  obliterated,  an  npenii^ 
may  be  got  by  cutting  into  the  sac,  passing  a  naiTow  pr 
along  the  canaliculus,  and  then  cutting  down  upon  it. 

Sometimes  foreign  bodies  get  into  the  canaliculi,  and  more"OT^ 
less  completely  block  up  the  passage  for  the  tuai's.  Occasiona^y 
one  sees  a  portion  of  an  eyelash  sticking  in,  and  this  may  in  |^| 
instances  form  the  nucleus  for  an  incnistation.  Concretions 
that  fonu  in  this  situation  have  been  shown  to  be  mai 
fungoid,  being  made  up  of  masses  of  leptothrix. 

Polypi,  or  rather  I'ai'ILLOMata,  occur  as  a  rare  disease  of 
canalicidus.  If  they  show  much  tendency  to  grow  and  cause 
epiphora,  they  should  be  removed,  The  affection  is  rather 
troublesome,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  completely  eradicate  the 
growths  without  causing  more  mutilation  than  is  compati 
with  the  function  of  the  parts. 

Inflammation  of  the  Tear  Sac. — The  mucous  membrane 
the  tear  sac  is  liable  to  become  inflamed,  and  this  gives  rise  to 
either  an  increase  in  the  uoimal  secretions  or  to  the  secretion 
of  abiiurmal  products. 

Inflamuiatiun  of  the  sac  is  known  as  dacryocystitis,  and  may 
be  of  different  degrees  of  acuteness.  As  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  sac  swells,  its  lower  orifice  or  passage  into  the  tear  duct 
becomes  narrowed  or  closed,  partly  by  the  appro.\imation  of  the 
swollen  folds  of  the  membrane  which  are  met  with  in  this 
situation,  and  pattly  no  doubt  by  the  increased  mucoid  secretion 
from  the  swollen  surface.  The  result  in  any  case  is  that  the 
tears  do  not  get  jnoperly  down  into  the  nose,  and  by  their  retention 
set  up  further  irritation,  while  at  tlie  same  time  they  flow  over 
on  to  the  cheek.  The  secretion,  if  the  inflammation  be  merely 
catarrhal,  may  be  mairdy  or  wholly  mucoid,  and  gradually,  as 
it  collects,  it  leads  to  distention  of  the  sac.  This  causes  a  swell- 
ing at  the  inner  angle  uf  the  eye  whicli  gives  a  more  or  less 
elastic  impression  to  the  finger.  Often  by  pressbig  firmly  on  tliis 
swelling  the  mucus  can  be  pressed  down  into  the  nose.  Such  a 
condition  has  received  different  names,  but  it  is  most  commonly 
termed  a  mucocele.      The  mucus  may  be  perfectly  clear  and 
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ent,  or  more  or  less  turbid   from   the  admixture  of 

cells. 

The  most  common   form  of  intlammHtiun  of  the  sac  is  a 

I  chronic  bleuorrha'a,  in  which,  along  with  epiphora,  there  is  no 

marked  dislontaoii  of  the  cavity,  but  in  which,  on  pressure  over 

the  sac,  some  thin  purulent  matter  escapes  as  a  rule  by  the 

I  caualiculi.     In  a  certain  proportion  of  such  cases,  and  relatively 

much  more  frequently  in  children  than   adults,  the  purulent 

iuflammatiou  becomes  acute,  and  may  lead  not  only  to  accumula- 

I  tioD  of  pas  in  the  cavity,  but  to  inHammation  of  the  superjacent 

I  tisuiucs. 

Acute  J'uriUt'iU  Daa-yocystitis  generally  causes  oedema  of 
I  the  eyelids,  which,  if  considerable  in  amount,  may  altogether 
j  mask  the  local  swelling,',  so  that  any  one  unaccustometl  to  see 
leuuh  cases  might  well  iniagiue  that  the  lids  or  the  periosteum 
[Tound  the  border  of  the  orbit  was  the  site  of  the  inflammation. 

The  diaynoins  can  readily  be  made  by  determining,  on  pres- 
Isure  with    the  Hnger,   the    point    of   greatest    tenderne.ss.     In 
dacryocystitis  no  pain  is  felt  until  pressure  is  made  over  the  sac, 
I  where  even  the  sliglitest  pressure  is  often  exceedingly  paiuful. 

In  some  cases  of  acute  iufluuiiuation  of  the  sac  healing 
takes  place  without  any  bursting  of  the  abscess,  but  in  many 
tiie  skin  over  the  sac  becomes  more  and  more  tliinned,  and 
[ovenlually  gives  way.  This  usually  takes  place  at  a  some- 
lower  level  than  the  sac  itself  after  the  tissues  above 
been  inhltrated — at  the  most  dependent  part,  therefore,  of 
tlhu  superficial  abscess  thus  formed.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
is  a  jMissage  of  some  length  formed  between  the  external 
1  internal  openings,  which  has  a  teuilency  to  become  tistulous. 
Sometimes  a  more  or  less  extensive  necrosis  of  tlie  skin  takes 
place,  so  tliat  an  ulcer  is  established  in  this  situation  which  may 
lead  to  cicatricial  ectropion  of  the  lower  lid. 

Dacryocystitis  is  most  frequently  set  up  by  an  inHammation 
originating  in  the  mucoiLs  membrane  itself,  and  is  probably  as  a 

»rule  the  result  of  extension  of  a  similar  condition  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  only  modified  in  severity  by 
tlic  irritation  which  the  retention  of  the  secretion  produces. 
Sometimes  it  apjwars  to  be  primarily  associated  with  disease 
of  t4ie  Uuie  or  periosteum,  wliich  is  then  of  a  strumous  or 
syphilitic   nature.      The  ordinary   inflammation   lieginning  in 
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the  sac  rarely  if  ever  spreads  to    Uie  bone,  so  that  in   cases] 
where  the  >)one  is  found  to  be  diseased,  and  not  merel; 
as  may  result  from  rough  treatment,  snch  disease  mast  be  looked 
upon  as  tlie  primary  affection. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  etiology  of  inflammation  of  the 
lachrjrmal  sac  is  of  importance  in  suggesting  a  suitable  plan 
of  treatment.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  far  the  largestfl 
majority  of  cases  begin  as  a  cold  in  the  bead,  an  affection  from  ™ 
which  few  escape  altogether,  but  to  which  some  are  much 
more  liable  than  others.  If  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lachrymal  duct  jjcrsists  for  long,  there  is  a 
tendency,  when  any  individual  predisposition  exists,  to  the  stag- 
nation and  decomposition  of  the  tears  in  the  sac,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  pronounced  the  more  its  anterior  wall  becomes, 
distended.  This  sets  up  an  irritation,  and  leads,  as  a  rule, 
blenorrhcea  of  the  sac,  which  may  be  more  or  less  pronounced, 
and  which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  pass  into  the  acute  form  of 
dacryocystitis.  When  this  takes  place  there  has  generally  been 
a  fresh  coryza  sliortly  before,  or  if  this  is  not  the  case,  some 
increased  swelling  in  the  mucous  niembraue  of  the  duct,  or 
some  increased  virulence  of  the  decomposing  secretion  lodged  in 
the  sac,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms 
becoming  more  severe.  It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  any  com-  ^ 
plication  in  the  sac  is  met  with  in  cases  of  purulent  coiijuncti-B 
vitis.  I  have  occasionally  seen  dacryocystitis  after  ophtlialmia 
neouatomui,  but  only  in  cases  where  there  have  been  more  or 
less  marked  probably  syphilitic  clianges  alwut  the  mouth  and 
nose,  to  which  the  condition  might  more  readily  be  ascribed. 
It  is  conspicuously  absent  after  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis. 
These  facts  render  it  certain  that  a  spreading  of  a  conjunctival 
affection  to  the  mucous  uieuihraue  of  the  tear  sac  is  at 
all  events  only  a  very  exceptional  cause  of  blenorrhcea  of  the 
sac.  Hansen  Grut  goes  as  far  ns  to  say  that  *'  afl'ettious  of  the 
conjunctiva  met  with  along  witli  bleiinrrhnr'a  of  the  sac 
either  accidental  complications  or  are  caused  by  it." 

The  secretion  which  passes  into  the  conjunctival  sac  fromj 
the  abnormally  inflamed  tear  sac  is  not  infectious,  and  neveri 
leads  either  to  purulent  iuflamaiation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  to 
conjunctivitis   if  transferred  to   the   other  eye,   though   it   ia.J 
more  or  less  irritating,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  blepharitis.     It| 
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i,  therefore,  none  of  the  virulcncf  of  the  pus  which  ia 
found  in  a  cjise  of  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis.  Nevertlieless  it  is 
well  kuowTi  to  be  a  source  of  great  danger  when  any  oi)eration 
is  performed  on  the  eye,  and  the  cause  in  many  cases  of  the 
^tptic  hj-popyon  ulcer  which  follows  slight  abrasions  of  the 
ctunea  (see  page  75.) 

By  many,  strictures  of  the  duct  are  lixiked  upon  as  tlie 
immediate  exciting  cause  of  dacryocystitis,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able  in  what  a  large  proportion  of  cases  probes  can  l>e  passed 
with  the  greatest  ease  when  once  the  sac  has  been  opened 
into.  Many  cases  of  stricture,  where  the  stricture  is  far  down 
at  the  entrance  of  the  duct  into  the  nose,  do  not  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  sac,  and  as  for  the  strictures  which  are  met 
with  in  the  otlier  situations  where  they  are  common,  viz.,  at  the 
lower  orific«  of  the  sac,  these,  as  Hansen  Gnit  has  pointed 
out,  are  almost  invaiiably  the  consequence  of  the  destructive 

r~       inflammation  of  an  acute  dacryocystitis,  and  not  it*  cause. 
The  ircatmcnl  of  blenorrhu?a  of  tiie  tear  sac  should  aim  at 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation, 
and  stopping  as  far  as  possible  the  interference  with  the  dis- 
ciiarge  of  tlie  tears.     The  first,  however,  is  the  most  iuii>ortant, 
but  as  many  cases  are  first  seen  when  the  stage  of  acute  inflam- 
mation has  aU-eady  begun,  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the 
proper  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  under  such  circum- 
stances.    As  soon  as  the  existence  of  a  chronic  bleuorrhoea  has 
been  diagnosed,  active  treatment  should  be  begun  witliout  delay. 
1         This  should  consist  in  making  an  ojjening  into   the  sac  from 
■       above,  through  one  or  Ijoth  of  tlie  canaliculi,  probing  tlje  duct 
I  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  maintain  its  patfucy,  and  by  astrin- 

gent and  antiseptic  injections  modifying,  .so  far  as  iwasible,  the 
character  of  tlie  secretion  from  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  choice 
of  which  canaliculus  to  open  is  [jerhaps  hardly  a  very  important 
matter,  still  tiiere  are  good  reasons  for  preferring  the  upper.  In 
the  first  place,  the  lower  is  then  left  in  its  physiological  state. 
and  as  it  has  most  to  dd  with  the  removal  of  the  tears,  tliis  may 
be  some,  though  possibly  only  a  very  slight,  advantage.  A 
more  practical  consideration  is  the  circumstance  that  the  upjjer 
canaliculus  is  in  a  more  direct  line  with  the  duct,  so  that  probes 
can  be  passed  without  stretching  the  tissues  at  the  opening  into 
the  sac  to  the  same  extent  as  is  often  done  when  the  lower 
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canaliculua  is  ojiened,  and  which  may  lead  to  cicatxicial  con- 
tractions in  this  situation,  and  consequently  to  a  complication 
which  is  apt  to  prove  troublcsouia  The  canaliculus  should  be 
freely  opened  into  the  sac  in  the  manner  described  in  the  chapter 
on  operations,  and  the  kuife  then  passed  into  the  sac  itaelf  with 
the  cutting  edge  directed  forward,  and  then  made,  by  a  slight 
sawing  movement  and  slight  rotation  on  its  axis  to  either  side, 
to  freely  divide  any  constricting  bands  which  are  present  in  this 
situation.  After  this  has  been  done,  a  medium-sized  probe 
should  be  passed  down  the  duet  into  the  nose.  One  of  the  most 
convenient  forms  of  jirobe  are  those  introduced  by  Argyll 
l{ol>ertson,  wliich  are  made  of  soft  silver,  and  can  thus  easily  be 
bent  to  any  shape  required.  JS.&  has  been  already  said,  the 
probe  can  usually  be  passed  witbout  the  sliglitest  difficulty.  It 
may  be  left  in  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  when  withdrasvn,  the 
patient  is  directed,  wiiile  sliutting  his  mouth  and  holding  his 
nose,  to  blow  so  as  to  puff  out  the  cheeks.  This  sends  a  stream 
of  air  up  the  duct,  which  carries  with  it  some  of  the  secretions 
and  shows  that  it  is  free.  In  the  normal  state,  owing  to  the 
valvular  nature  of  the  opening  at  tlie  lower  end  of  the  duct,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  canaliculi,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  blow  air 
through  in  this  way,  and  soon  after  probing,  too,  the  attempt  is 
usually  unsuccessful.  The  same  probe  may  subsequently  be 
passed  again  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  and  then  followed 
by  an  injection  of  carbolic  acid  (1-40)  through  the  duct.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  passing  larger  probes,  as  is  often  done,  in  the 
belief  that  tbe  most  important  part  in  the  treatment  consists 
in  ma.\imally  diluting  the  duct.  I  have  tried  such  probes, 
especially  those  introduced  by  Couper,  and  am  convinced  that 
they  either  do  no  good,  or  are  positively  hurtful.  The  injec- 
tions are  best  made  with  a  hollow  probe,  which  is  first  passed 
into  the  nose,  and  then  sbjwly  withdrawn  as  the  fluid  is  forced 
lliroiigh.  In  this  way  every  part  is  thoroughly  cleansed,  By 
this  treatment  a  great  inq>rovenient  usually  takes  place  in  tl»e 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  but  the  length  of  time  during 
which  tlic  treatment  has  to  be  continued  depends  a  good  deal 
on  the  chrouicity  of  the  case.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be 
the  tendency  to  greater  and  greater  distention  of  the  sac,  and 
consequently  a  greater  likelihood  of  stagnation  taking  place  in 
it  the  longer  the  case  has  continued. 
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In  the  case  of  acute  dacryocystitis,  if  seen  before  the  skin 
over  the  sac  has  become  very  much  thinned,  a  free  opening 
should  be  made  into  it  by  slitting  both  canaliculi  and  pressing 
out  the  pus.    The  inflammation  will  then,  as  a  rule,  subside, 
and  after  a  few  days  admit  of  probing  and  syringing.     In  such 
cases  it  is  not  advisable  to  probe  at  once,  not  only  because  the 
state  of  acute  inflammation  makes  it  very  much  more  painful, 
but  also  because  the  swollen  and  softened  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  renders  the  probing  difficult  without  pro- 
ducing lacerations,  the  contractions  following  which  are  liable 
to  give  rise  to  further  miscliief.    Where  the  overlying  tissues 
have  already  become  purulently  infiltrated  when  the  case  first 
comes  under  observation,  the  sac  must  be  oi)ened  into  by  a 
vertical  incision.      The  opening  should  be  free,  aud  not  be 
allowed  to  close  for  some  days,  until  the  discharge  has  much 
diminished  and  the  swelling  gone  down.    Tlie  wound  may  be 
dressed  with  cotton  wool  dipped  in  corrosive  sublimate  aud 
covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue.    Afterwards  the  upper  cana- 
liculus should  be  slit,  and  the  duct  probed  and  syringed  in  the 
manner  already  described.     Occasionally  there  may  be  left  after 
this  treatment  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  sac.     If  this  should 
remain  permanent,  it  can  be  obliterated  by  passing  a  red  hot 
wire  along  it.     A  fistula  is  much  more  likely  to  remain  when 
spontaneous  bursting  of  the  abscess  is  allowed  to  take  place. 
The  treatment  in  cases  which  have  gone  on  to  acute  dacryo- 
cystitis  is  often   much   more   difficult   and   unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  the  great  distention  of  the   sac  which  has  taken 
place,  and  also  not  inriec^uently  owing  to  the  narrowing  of  the 
orifice  between  the  sac  and  the  diijt,  which  necessiUites  more 
frequent  probing.      When  a  stricture  exists  in  this  situation, 
the  patient  may,  after  it  has  been  dilated,  be  taught  to  puss  the 
probe  himself,  or,  as  has  recently  been  suggested  and  practised 
by  Benson,  he  may  introduce  pewter  styles  every  night,  remov- 
ing them  again  in  the  morning.     By  prolonged  treatment  of  this 
nature  more  or  less  improvement  is  generally  eventually  ob- 
tained, but  there  are  always  some  cases  in  which  this  is  not  the 
case.     In  such  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  destruction  of 
the  sac  altogether.     This  may  either  be  done  by  freely  cauterising 
its  mucous  surface  witli  the  tbermo-cautery,  or  by  e.xtirpating  it 
altogether,  in  the  manner  described  in  Chapter  XVII.    The  latter 
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is  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  proceeding.  Curiously 
enourjh,  although  the  result  of  destroyiug  the  tear  sac  is  to 
interfere  completely  with  the  excretion  of  the  tears,  it  is  rare 
that  any  uncomfortable  degree  of  epiphora  afterwards  remains, 
a  fact  which  points  very  strongly  to  the  main  cause  of  the 
troublesome  epiphora,  in  most  cases  of  blenorrhoja  of  the  sac, 
lM3ing  due  to  other  conditions  than  the  interference  with  the 
normal  patency  of  the  duct,  and  which  explains  why  so  many 
cases  improve  as  soon  i;s  the  nature  of  the  secretions  has  been 
modified  by  antiseptic  applications. 

Stricture  of  the  Lachiiymal  Duct. — The  diagnosis  of  stric- 
ture of  tlie  duct  cannot  he  made  except  by  probing.  It  may  or 
may  not  exist  along  with  blenorrhcea  of  the  sac.  The  stricture, 
except  in  cases  where  there  is  disease  of  the  bony  canal,  occurs 
mainly  in  two  placcs^at  the  t>pening  of  the  sac  into  the  duct, 
and  at  tlie  na.sal  termination  of  the  duct.  Cases  of  true  stricture, 
and  not  mere  swelling  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  alone,  are  usually 
very  troublesome.  An  attempt  may  always  be  made  to  dilate 
the  stricture  by  the  introduction  of  the  probes  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days,  or  by  rausing  the  patient  to  wear  styles,  but  the 
results  are  often  unsatisfactory ;  fortunately,  however,  such 
cases  are  comparatively  rare. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  affections  of  the  lachrjTnal  sac 
and  duct  are  of  very  great  practical  importance,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  frequency,  but  also  because  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  eye  is  thereby  exposed.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  one-sided  blindness  are  cases  of  dense  leucomata,  following 
hypopyon  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  that  again  is  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases  the  result  of  infection  from  a  blenorrhn'a  of  the 
sac.  A  very  consideral»le  proportion,  too,  of  the  cases  wliich  "go 
wrong  "  after  operations  have  the  same  infectious  cause.  As  to 
the  frequency  of  lachrymal  diseases,  I  lind  4604  cases  recorded 
out  of  255,7.^()  patients  treated  during  the  last  four  or  five  years 
in  some  of  the  principal  English  hospit;ils, — that  is,  a  per-centage 
of  1'88.  Comparing  the  numbers  for  different  years,  I  find  that 
they  vary  from  less  than  1'3  per  cent,  to  more  than  2'5  per  cent., 
degree  of  variation  which,  as  tiie  numbers  taken  are  large, 
«in  lianlly  be  considered  as  wholly  accidental,  but  points  to  the 
existence  of  cUmatic  influences,  and  suggests  the  causal  connec- 
tion between  coryza  and  lachrymal  affections  referred  to  above. 
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XlTFERfiHiA  OF  TBI  CosjrscTiVA. — The  Tesaels  of  the  ooDJoiie- 
^iva  become  abuormally  injected  as  the  fint  stage  in  inflamma- 
'fcion  of  that  membrane.    Hjpersemia  of  the  conjanctiva  maj, 
liowever,  exist  without  pasang  into  inflammation.     There  is 
then  no  marked  increase  in  the  mncoid  secretions,  although 
always  more  or  less  lachiymation.     The  vessels  of  the  palpebral 
conjanctiva  are  more  injected  than  those  of  the  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva, which  in  many  cases  do  not  show  any  abnormality  in  this 
respect.    The  conjunctival  fold,  which  is  usually  pale,  is  injected. 
The  eyes  feel  hot  and  heav}-,  and  are  easily  tired  by  any  attempts 
at  reading,  or  by  any  exposure  to  strong  light.    Great  diiferences 
are  met  with  in  the  severity  of  these  symptoms.     Some  indivi- 
duals are  liable  to  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  hyperaemia.  which 
suggests  the  presence   of  some   vaso-motor  disturbance.      In 
others,  a  chronic  condition  of  hyperamia  remains  for  a  long 
time,  rendering  them  unfit  for  any  firolonged  use  of  the  eyes. 
Hyperamia  of  the  conjunctiva  is  set  up  by  local  irritation,  and 
by  various  states  of  general  health,  more  especially  disorders 
of  tlie  liver. 

The  treatment  should  consist  in  attention  to  the  general 
health— -avoidance  of  close,  smoky  atmosphere,  and  tlie  occa- 
sional sponging  of  the  eyes  with  verj*  hot  water.  At  the  first 
examination  the  lids  should  be  everted,  so  that  anything  which 
might  possibly  be  lying  in  the  conjunctival  sac  may  be  re- 
moved, and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  well  to  use  three  or  four 
times  a  day  a  solution  of  boracic  acid  '1  in  50)  to  bathe  the 
eyes  with.  Astringent  lotions  should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  eyt-s  from  light  by 
means  of  darkened  glasses,  but  this  should  not  be  encouraged 
for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  is  extremely  liable  to  increase 
the  sensibility. 
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Conjunctivitis. — All  the  tliHerent  forms  of  intiammation, 
catarrlial,  purulent,  and  nietubraiious,  which  occur  in  other 
mucous  membranes  are  met  with  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Two  other  furm.'i,  mrely  occurring  elsewhere,  are  also  common, 
viz.,  granular  and  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis. 

SiMPLK  OR  Catabuiial  CONJUNCTIVITIS  is  a  commoD  affec- 
tion, characterised  hy  liyperii'niia  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva, 
with  increase  of  the  secretions,  This  gives  rise  to  pain  and  heat 
in  the  ey&s,  as  well  as  to  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  constantly 
some  foreign  body,  dust  or  sand,  in  them.  The  lids  feel  heavy 
to  raise,  and  in  tlie  morning,  or  after  having  been  closed  ff)r 
some  time,  are  more  or  less  glued  together  hy  the  secretions 
which  have  th'ied  on  the  eyelashes.  The  hyperemia,  when 
intense,  may  give  rise  to  a  serous  thickening,  which  is  most 
marked  at  tlie  conjunctival  fold,  and  at  the  same  time  in  many 
cases  little  papillary  ele^'ations  are  met  with  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. In  very  severe  cases  the  nndema  extends  to  the  ocular 
conjunctiva,  a  condition  to  wliich  the  name  diemosis  is  given. 
It  may  even  extend  to  a  slight  extent  to  the  lid  as  well.  Not 
infrequently  small  ecchymoses  also  occur  in  the  conj'unctiva. 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  almost  always  bilateral,  one  eye 
being  often  affected  a  few  days  after  the  other.  It  occure  most 
frequently  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  more  especially  spring 
and  autumn.  It  is  met  with  either  in  an  acute  or  in  a  chronic 
form.  The  clironic  is  frequently  preceded  by  an  acute  attack. 
In  the  chronic  condition  the  injection  is  mostly  or  entirely 
confined  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  which  at  the  same  time 
presents  a  more  or  less  velvety  .ippcarance,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  numerous  injected  papilliform  elevations.  An  eczematous 
thickening  and  excoriation  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid,  parti- 
cularly at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  is  often  met  with  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  long-continued  cases  there  may  be  as  well  a 
certain  degree  of  eversion  of  tlie  lower  punctuin  Inchrymale.  The 
interference  in  the  absorption  or  outflow  of  the  tears,  to  which 
this  condition  gives  rise,  tends  to  keep  up  the  inflammation. 
The  irritation  of  the  margin  of  the  lids  also  often  leads  to  a 
complication  with  blepharitis  (see  page  2). 

Acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  rarely  complicated  by  any 
corneal  intlinnmation,  and  does  not  cause  any  permanent  defect 
of  vision.     Besides  the  constant  blinking  and  photophobia,  from 
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which  patients  with  this  affection  suffer,  they  often  complain 
of  temfwrary  obscuration  of  \'isioL,  or  of  seeing  halos  or  rays 
round  lights,  or  sometimes  of  polyopia.  All  these  appearances 
are  due  to  little  pieces  of  secretion  in  the  front  of  the  cornea, 
which  produce  alterations  in  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
entering  the  eye.  They  disappear  on  rubbing  the  eye,  but  in 
many  cases  quickly  reappear. 

The  secretion  from  a  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  certainly 
contagious,  if  the  affection  be  acute,  when  it  is  muco-purulent 
in  character.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  there  are  probably 
considerable  individual  differences  in  this  re-spect.  but  on 
the  whole  the  discharge  in  sudi  cases  is  not  by  any  means 
markedly  contagious. 

Conjunctivitis  may  be  due  to  the  spreading  of  a  catarrhal 
inflanuuation  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  or  may  more  frequently  be  set  up  independently  by  any 
mechanical,  tiiermal,  or  chemical  irritation,  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  dust,  smoke,  coal,  vitiated  atnuisphere,  or  any  foreign 
substance  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  conjunctival  sac. 
When  chrouic  and  on  the  one  side  only,  there  is  almost  certainly 
some  connection  witii  iuflanimalion  of  the  lachrymal  .sac.  An 
acute  attack  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  does  not  usually  last 
for  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

In  the  treatment  of  coujuuctiviiis  attention  should  first  be 
directed  to  the  cause.  The  lids  should  be  everted  to  discover 
if  any  foreign  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  conjunctival  .sac,  and  the 
condition  of  the  tear  sac  and  canal  examined  into.  Any  unu.iual 
irritation  by  dust,  smoke,  or  sand,  or  by  strong  light,  should  be 
as  far  ns  possible  avoided.  The  local  treatment  should  consist 
in  the  frequent  bathing  of  the  eyes  witli  some  weak  non-ini- 
fating  antiseptic  lotion,  such  as  boracic  acid  (1-50)  or  corrosive 
sublimate  (1-5000  or  1-10,000).  Care  should  be  taken  that  all 
the  secretion  which  has  dried  on  the  eyela.shes  is  removed. 
Wlien  there  is  much  discharge,  nitrate  of  silver  iu  solution  (5-10 
grains  to  gi.)  should  bo  applied  to  the  everted  lids  once  daily  or 
every  second  day.  In  applying  this  caustic  solution  tiie  object 
aimed  at  is  to  form  a  protecting  eschar  of  the  alliuininate  of  silver 
on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  therefore  care  should 
V)e  taken  that  the  conjunctival  surface  is  ilry  before  the  solution 
cumea  in  contact  with  it,  otherwise  it  is  at  once  precipitated  by 
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the  tears  as  the  chloride  of  silver.  In  order  to  avoid  irritating 
the  cornea,  the  excess  should  be  neutralised  with  water.  The 
best  plan  is  therefore  to  dry  the  everted  conjunctiva  with  a  clean 
rag,  then  to  apply  the  caustic  solution  with  a  small  camel's-hair 
brush,  and,  after  waiting  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  to  dip  the  brush 
in  water  and  brash  freely  over  the  surface  which  has  been 
painted.  No  other  astringents  should  be  used  during  the  acute 
stage,  as  they  only  tend  to  keep  up  the  inflammation  and  make 
it  chronic.  Poulticing  or  fomenting,  which  is  frequently  resorted 
to,  must  also  be  avoidetl.  A  little  simple  ointment  may  be 
smeared  along  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  night  to  prevent  them 
being  glued  together,  and  the  discharge  consequently  retained. 
Wlien  the  conjunctivitis  has  become  chronic,  the  treatment 
should  depend  greatly  upon  the  appearance  presented.  If  the 
conjunctiva  is  much  swollen  and  hypertcmic,  and  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  amount  of  discharge,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  should  be  used  as  in  the  acute  form,  along  with  anti- 
septic applications.  In  many  cases,  too,  lead  lotion  (2  grains  to 
,^i.  of  the  neutral  acetate)  does  good.  Other  cases,  in  which 
there  is  not  so  much  swelling  and  discharge,  are  benefited  by 
some  astringent  application, — solution  of  alum,  tannic  acid, 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper,  &c.  Of  these,  alum  in  the  strength  fl 
of  from  2  to  8  grains  to  si.  is  perhaps  the  most  useful.  Tannic 
acid  may  be  used  as  a  wash  in  the  strength  of  2  grains  to  ,^i.,  and 
with  the  addition  of  3i.  of  glycerine  to  each  31.  of  water.  In 
cases  where  a  good  deal  of  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  exists, 
principally  of  the  fold,  without  much  hypertemia,  and  with  more 
or  less  glutinous  secretion,  nitric  acid  (1  in  1000)  may  be  tried  in  fl 
addition  to  the  astringents  mentioned.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  ^ 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  chronic  conjunctivitis,  to  wear  darkened 
glasses,  but  this  treatment  sliould  not  be  resorted  to  too  much, 
as  it  often  has  not  only  little  influence  on  the  inflammation,  but 
is  apt  to  give  rise  to  more  or  less  hyper-sensitiveness  of  the 
retina.  Finally,  in  all  chronic  cases  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  general  health,  and  any  exi.sting  digestive  disorders,  or  any 
gouty  or  rheumatic  tendency,  counteracted  as  far  as  possible, 

A  peculiar  variety  of  recurrent  clironic  conjunctivitis  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  spring  catarrh.  This  is  a  rather  rare  affection, 
met  with  in  young  individuals,  and  characterised  by  an  injection 
and  swelling  limit-ed  to  the  pericorneal  portion  of  the  ocular 
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conjunctiva.  The  elevations  which  are  mei  with  ia  thin  < 
and  which  either  extend  all  roood  the  oonwa,  or  are  limited  to 
some  portions  of  its  margin,  are  solid  pinkish  or  greyish,  filfcy 
lookiug  masses,  M-hich  abow  no  tendeocj  to  oloerate.     In  this 

respect,  as  well  as  on  accoant  of  their  solidity,  they  are  readily 
distinguished  from  phlvctenoles  (see  page  43),  which  they  at  fint 
sight  sometimes  resemble.     There  is,  b^dea,  aasocttted  with  this 
affection,  a  more  or  less  chancteristic  millnsh-white  coloratioa 
of  the  conjunctiva  as  a  whole.     In  some  eases  the  oooditton  is 
accompanied  by  some  increase  in  the  secreCioiis,  bat  rarely  to 
any  great  extent     Slight  infiltration  of  the  Gomeal  raaigin  may 
occur,  never,  however,  extending  far  in,  and,  beyond  a  sometimes 
high  degree  of  photophobia,  the  affection  does  not  gire  liae  to 
any   symptoms   of  consequence.     Not   onfreqnently  Battened 
masses  of  cartilaginous  looking  granulation  tissue  make  their 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  tarsal  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  upper  lid.     Tliese  may  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  such 
cases  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  trachoma  (see  page  47).    This 
complication  is  very  rare  in  this  country.    The  inflammation  has, 
even  more  than  other  forms  of  conjunctivitis,  a  tendency  to  recur 
every  spring,  and  to  continue  when  once  set  up  for  several 
months.     In  many  cases  the  improvement  which  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  appears  not  to  go  on  to  complete 
recovery,  so  that  the  condition  in  spring  may  be  looked  upon 
more  as  an  exacerbation  than  as  a  true   recurrence.     In  the 
treatment  astringent  lotions  should  be  avoided ;  on  account  of 
the  photophobia,  darkened  glasses  are  often  required.     Excision 
of  the  granulations  seems  to  do  good 

PuKDLENT  Conjunctivitis. — Although  an  acute  attack  of 
simple  conjunctivitis  is  often  accompanied  by  considerable 
purulent  discharge,  it  is  nevertheless  important,  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view,  to  make  a  distinction  between  this  and  the  more 
characteristically  purulent  forms  of  inflammation,  viz.,  gonorrJuxal 
conjunctivUis  and  tlie  conjimctivitis  of  new-bom  infants,  or  what 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  ophthalmia  neonatontm. 

Gonorrlwuil  Conjunctivitis,  or  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia,  is 
one  of  the  most  seriotis  inflammations  met  with  in  the  eye. 
It  is  set  up  usually  by  tlic  direct  transference  of  pus  from  a 
gonorrhoea  into  tlie  conjunctival  sac.  Such  pus  is  now  known 
to  acquire  ita  virulence   from   the  presence  of  characteristic 
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micro-organisms,  to  wliicli  the  name  of  gonococci  is  given.  The 
first  symptoms  begin  several  hours,  or  it  may  be  a  day  or  two, 
after  inoculation.  The  appearance  during  the  first  day  may  be 
such  as  to  suggest  merely  an  acute  attack  of  simple  conjunctivitis. 
More  frequently  the  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  set  in, 
and  especially  the  early  appearance  of  more  or  less  chemosis, 
excites  suspicion,  and  leads  to  the  detection  of  the  source  of  in- 
flammation. The  pus  finds  its  way  to  the  eye  from  a  urethral  or 
vaginal  gonorrhoea,  or  from  a  similar  inflammation  in  some  other 
eye,  so  that  the  inoculation  may  either  be  from  the  individual 
himself,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  j)articularly  in  young  men, 
or  from  some  one  else  whose  towel  has  been  soiled  by  the  dis- 
charge, and  used  subsequently  by  the  patient.  The  great  im-fl 
portance  of  wanting  patients  suffering  from  gonorrhcea,  or,  in 
the  case  of  women,  from  any  other  discharge  as  well,  of  the 
danger  to  their  own  eyes,  and  those  of  others  living  in  the  same 
room,  of  using  towels,  sponges,  &c.  in  common,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness,  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Considerable  differences  exist  in  the  length  of  time  before 
the  inflammation  reaches  its  full  height  and  leads  to  a  copious 
purulent  discharge.     Wiiat  is  usually  distinguished  as  the  first 
stage,  in  which  only  a  watery  and  slightly  mucoid  discharge, 
often  considerable  in  amount,  takes  place,  may  last  a  couple  of 
days  or  more,  or  may  rapidly  pass  on  to  chemosis,  due  to  a 
fibrino-plastic    exudation     beneath    the    conjunctiva,    and    toH 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  lid.     The  second  stage,  which  is 
characterised   by    the   purulent   discharge   in   addition   to   the 
chemosis  and  swelling  of  the  lid,  may  then  be  reached  on  tb^| 
second  day  after  the  first  .symptoms  have  made  their  appearance, 
or  may  lie  delayed,  and  this  is  more  common,  till  the  third  or^ 
fourth  day,  or  even  later.  ■ 

The  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  development  has  been 
shown  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  amount  of  active 
inoculating  matter  which  enters  the  eye.  Small  amount, 
dilution,  and  de.ssication  all  retard  the  onset  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  in  the  succession  of  the  abnonual  changes,  though  they 
may,  and  most  frequently  do,  eventually  lead  to  just  as  violeni 
an  inflammation  as  result-s  froui  inoculation  with  a  more 
copious,  and,  at  the  time,  a  mure  virulent  secretion.  This  fact 
would  of  itself  point  to  the  connection  of  micro-organisms  with 
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the  affection,  even  if  this  vere  not  definitelj  estaUished.  It  is 
also  of  practical  importance,  in  so  faur  as  it  indicates  the  possi- 
bility of  checking  the  disease  in  some  cases  by  timely  antiseptic 
measures. 

Besides  the  appearances  described  as  chaiacterising  the  first 
stage  of  gononhoeal  ophthalmia,  more  or  less  prononnced  sab- 
jective  symptoms — pain,  burning  and  neuralgic  in  character, 
photopholHa,  and  lachrymation— fire  constant,  and  increase  as 
the  tenseness  of  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiTa  and  lid  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  The  swelling  of  the  upper  lid 
generally  reaches  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  it  to  hang  down 
over  the  lower  lid,  and  to  assume  a  red  glossy  appearance  on  its 
surface.  It  is  then  perfectly  impossible  for  the  patient  to  open 
his  eye,  or  even  for  it  to  be  raised  to  any  extent  with  the 
finger.  The  fall  height  of  the  inflammation  is  generally 
sustained  for  from  one  to  three  days,  after  which  the  skin  of  the 
lids  r^ains  some  of  its  natural  wrinkling,  and  the  circulation 
in  the  conjunctiva  becomes  freer.  The  discharge  continues  as 
copious  as  before,  bat  less  flocculent,  and  the  conjuncdva 
becomes  redder  and  softer. 

The  hardness,  caused  by  the  serous  and  often  fibrino-plastic 
sub-conjunctival  eflusion  during  the  course  of  the  inflammation. 
is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  cornea,  whose  nutrition,  derived  as 
it  is  from  the  surrounding  vessels,  becomes  thereby  more  or  less 
interfered  with.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  therefore,  a 
steaminess  or  loss  of  transparency  of  the  cornea,  which  at  the 
time  of  examination  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  ulcera- 
tion. This  ulceration  is  often  near  the  mar^dn  of  the  cornea, 
and  is  then  hidden  by  overlapping  portions  of  cbemosed  con- 
junctiva ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  extend,  not  only  in  depth,  but  also 
circumferentially.  When  extension  takes  place  in  the  latter 
direction,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  a  necrosis  of  the  whole  central 
portion  of  the  cornea,  and  a  consequent  hopeless  destruction  of 
vision.  A  complication  with  corneal  ulceration  may  also  be 
met  with  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease,  during  the  period  of 
retrogression.  The  ulcers  then  formed  have  not  unlikely  quite 
a  different  etiology  and  are  more  amenable  to  treatment,  and 
consequently  less  likely  to  lead  to  total  destruction  of  the 
cornea.  They  are  usually,  though  such  an  origin  cannot  always 
he  traced,  due  to  the  inoculation  of  the  corneal  tissue  with  the 
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pus  from  the  conjunctiva.  As  long  as  the  conjunctiva 
discharge  continues  there  is  the  possibiHty  of  a  complication 
this  nature,  although  the  danger  diminishes  every  day.  Oi 
this  account  it  is  ituportant  to  avoid  any  rough  handling  durinj 
tlie  treatment  of  the  lids,  as  any  abrasion  of  the  cornea  ver] 
much  increases  the  risk  of  inoculation.  Most  likely  cornea 
affections  met  with  at  any  stage  of  the  conjunctival  inflamm* 
tion  are  properly  speaking  infective.  While,  however,  the  latei 
ones  are  only  liable  to  make  their  appearance  where  the  comej 
is  abraded,  llie  more  serious  early  ulcerations  may  be  accounte* 
for  by  supposing  that  there  is  first  an  interference  with  lh< 
vitality  of  the  superficial  layers,  and  subsequently  inoculation. 

In  acute  cases  complete  recovery  of  the  conjunctiva 
inflammation,  aud  a  retuni  to  the  normal  condition  without  anj 
loss  of  substauce,  tukes  place  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Sonil 
cases,  and  often,  it  would  appear,  the  less  severe  ones,  in  whicli 
the  paljiebral  conjunctiva  is  uuicli  more  affected  than  the  oculaij 
so  tliat  tlie  abseuce  of  marked  chemosis  renders  corneal  uecrosifl 
much  less  imminent,  gradually  lapse  into  a  chronic  state.  In 
these  cases  the  conjunctiva  often  remains  enormously  swollen 
for  months,  the  tarsal  portion  assuming  a  thick  and  more  or  lesj 
unifomi  velvet)'  appearance,  while  the  retrotarsal  folds  present 
large  fleshy  elevations  and  furrows,  which  protrude  into  promt 
nences  when  the  lids  are  everted.  Not  uufrequeutly  this  leadi 
to  ectropion.  The  lower  lid  is  more  often  ectropionised,  o: 
account  not  only,  no  doubt,  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  tarsus,  but! 
also  of  tlie  thickening  of  the  skin  produced  by  excoriation  of 
the  overflowing  tears  and  secretion.  Occasionally,  liowever,  thd 
upper  lid  is  everted  as  well,  the  everted  jJortioTi  being  often 
hardened  aud  encrusted  if  not  properly  attendetl  to.  While  ia 
all  conditions  the  cornea  is  liable  to  ulceration  from  inoculation, 
the  more  serious,  and,  properly  speaking,  necrotic  form  is  less 
liable  to  make  its  apjietirance,  or  at  all  events  to  show  the  same: 
tendency  to  circumferential  extension  in  cases  where  a  previous 
abnormal  vascularity  has  existed.  This  circumstance  is  taken] 
advantage  of  in  the  treatment  by  inoculation  of  cases  of  dense- 
superficial  vascular  keratitis  or  pannus  (see  page  74). 

In  the  treatme-nt  of  gonorihceal  ophthalmia  tiie  first  con- 
sideration, when  only  one  eye  is  affected — and  this  fortunately  i»« 
the  rule — must  be  to  protect  the  second  from  inoculation.     This; 
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nay  alwajs  be  done  by  tring  ii  up  ia  the  fcBowiia  wij  : — Tbe 
^  are  gently  dosed,  and  kept  so  by  two  or  ihjae  s:r£r*  rf 

court  plaster.     The  hollow  letveen  the  ji«e  i:>-i  eye  is  ;iie- 
fiDed  up  with  cotton  wool,  preferably  a:«c-rt<e::t.  cr  aciscriisi: 
oaataining  some  antiseptic :  over  :ms  a  piece  ■;'  ^::A-jer:h* 
tissae  is  placed,  and  the  whole  boond  down  along  tlie  ciIks 
nth  strips  of  closely  fitting  india-n:bt<cr  i-lafier.     Si«scLiI  caie 
fflnst  be  taken  that  this  adheres  well  aloug  :he  ncee.  &=.-i  ih'c 
patient  should  as  mnch  as  p-jssible,  when  in  t*d.  lie  •; ::  :Le  side 
of  the  affected  eye,  to  prevent  the  discLar^  tiijklii^:  over  :•:• 
the  other  side  and  possibly  lootsening  the  plascer.     I:  jr: j*rly 
applied,  there  is,  however,  not  much  fear  of  this.     Be:;rr  tyiii^ 
np  the  sound  eye  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  wash,  it  o::t  with  i^. 
antiseptic  solution,  and  for  this  puip^ose  a  solution  of  c>:rTogive 
sublimate  (1  in  4'I»00|    is  very   serviceable,  and    now-a-diys 
usually  at  hand  in  most  places.      In  this  way  the  efcct  of 
inoculation,  which  may  have  taken   place  shortly  befo:^  the 
patient  seeks  advice,  may  in  sosce  instances  undoabterily  c« 
neutralised.     It  is  certainly  very  trying  for  the  patient  to  hive 
the  good  eye  occluded  from  visiia  at  a  tine  when  the  itLer. 
owing  to  the  great  swelling  of   the  lii,  i;  unit-  rirlly  ui<elvir. 
He  is  thereby  rtudere-l  ver.-  LrltI-55  ani  'di-jil-  ::  _•;  i'  ;n: 
alone,  so  that  his  spirit*,  gerierally  •deir'^iv.i  .vj  ':.•:  :».  .iTv  :::: 
raised  by  his  being  put  entirely  ia  th-:-  iirk.     <.'l,  :;.:t  i::-.-ir.:  :: 
is  well,  where  this  is  p«05s:ble,  :o  pr  :e;:   th-  ~.  ri-i  -.7=  ::.  - 
maimer  which  diies  not  altogether  interfer-:-  with  its  u.?-?.     T;.:= 
can  be  done  tolerably  e±lc:ently  by  ir.-rj::5   •::"  a  pli-ter  wh:::. 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  B\.''.-'*  <.' i-'-t    's-h:  F:_-.  >  .  ar. : 
which  consists  of  a  watch-g-ass.  keit  iu  i-.-itiu  ii.  :r  n'.  • :  ::.r- 
eye  by  being  held  between  two  piece*  of  :i;i:a-rul'>;r  :l:i-t-;r.  ;:. 
which  a  round  aperture  i«  cut.  ani  the  urp»rrn;:'it  one  ■ :  'x'l::':. 
extends  to  either  side  and  al-jve  beyonl  the  Io-.ver.  Vj  ti.  ;t  t;.^ 
whole  shield  can  t-e  plastered  down  on  :o  the  n;—?.  i-.-rel'-ea^:. 
and  cheek,  and  only  left  free  below  to  a!:>w  of  the  cirtiiat:' n  o: 
air,  and  thus  prevent  the  glass  l>econi;ii;.'  orvture.     T;.:^  i  lar; 
has  the  advantage  of  allowing  one  to  observe  the  sour.i  ^ye  all 
along,   and    therefore   the   shield   can    be   left    •.•u    continually, 
whereas  the  ordinary  occlusion  bandage  has  fre-^uently  to  be 
reapplied. 

Having  secured  the  sound  eye,  and  taken  precautions  to  pre- 
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vent  contagion  in  others,  attention  must  be  now  directed  to  the 
inflamed  one.  The  treatment  to  be  adopted  will  depend  on  the 
stage  of  the  inflammation  and  the  state  of  the  cornea.  In  tlie 
first  stage,  when  the  discharge  is  only  serous  and  the  chemosis 
slight,  pretty  frequent  washings  with  coiTOsive  sublimate  solu- 
tion (1  in  5000)  and  ice-compresses  frequently  changed  may  be 
used,  and  the  patient's  room,  too,  should  be  well  ventilated  and 
slightly  darkened.    Wlieu  the  inflammation  comes  to  its  acme 
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Pio.  8.— Boiler's  shield. 

the  ice  may  be  discontinued,  and  nothing  used  but  a  little 
vaseline  smeared  along  the  edges  of  the  lids  and  the  antiseptio^ 
wash  as  before.  Some  recommend  local  bleeding.  This  is  <n| 
doubtful  use,  but  may  be  tried  in  strong  healthy  individuals. 
Tlie  readiest  and  perhaps  tlie  best  pluu  to  eftect  tliis  is  to  make 
a  good  large  cut  across  the  outer  cauthus  with  a  pair  of  scissoi-s. 
This  at  the  same  time   tends   to   relieve   the   tension   of  tl 
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swollen  lid  on  the  eye.  It  is  rare  that  at  this  stage  the  upper 
lid  can  be  everted  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  so  that  any 
attempt  at  the  local  application  of  caustic  solution,  as  is  often 
recommended,  is  neither  desirable,  nor  always  indeed  possible. 
The  cornea  must  be  watched,  and  any  symptoms  of  loss  of 
vitality  counteracted,  if  jKjssible,  by  free  incisions  made  with 
scissors,  and  preferably-  in  a  radial  direction,  in  the  chemosed 
conjunctiva.  Unfortunately  this  treatment  is  by  no  means  always 
efticacious  in  arresting  the  dreade<l  complication,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  interference  with  nutrition  being  not  only  due  to 
pressure  on  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels,  but  to  actual  stasis  in 
them.  Hansen  Grut  practises  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
swollen  conjunctiva  all  round  the  cornea.  When  this  treatment 
is  adopted  it  should  be  done  early.  As  soon  as  the  upper  lid 
can  be  everted  without  too  great  difficulty  an  application  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (5-10  grs.  to  .5L,  not  stronger) 
should  be  made  once  or  twice  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
with  the  object  of  restraining  tlie  discharge  and  diminishing 
the  risk  of  subsequent  inoculation  of  the  cornea.  Any  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  appearing  at  tliis  stage  may  be  treated  by 
applying  directly  to  it  the  same  caustic  solution,  unless  it  has 
begun  to  heal,  when  care  should  be  taken  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  does  not  come  in  contact  with  it.  During  the  whole  of 
the  time  free  exercise  in  the  open  nir  is  desirable.  Attention 
should  also  be  given  to  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  opiates 
given,  should  sleep  not  be  obtained  without. 

Ophtlmlmia  Neonatorum  is  practically  the  same  disease  as 
that  just  described ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  due  to  an  inoculation 
with  a  specific  virus.  The  virus  is  probably  not  always  the 
same,  or  at  all  events  wliat  may  be  specifically  the  same,  has 
suffered  some  modification,  as  there  are  greater  differences  met 
with  in  tlic  intensity  of  this  form  of  inflammation  than  can 
well  be  accounted  for  by  merely  individual  receptive  difl'er- 
ences  on  the  part  of  the  patients. 

Inoculation  of  tlie  eyes  of  infants  takes  place  in  two  ways, 
either  directly  from  the  maternal  passages  during  birth,  or  after- 
wards by  the  use  of  soiled  linen,  sponges,  &c.  In  the  first  case 
the  infliuumation  usually  begins  on  the  third  day,  although  it 
may  be  delayed  two  or  thiee  days  longer,  and  both  eyes,  as  a 
rule,  are  affected.     In  the  second  case  the  first  appearances  are 
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often  later  in  presenting  themselves,  and  not  so  frequently  in 
both  eyes  simultaneously.  Purulent  inflauimatiou  beginning 
after  the  first  week  is  almost  certainly  due  to  some  extraneous 
source  of  inouuliition.  The  liability  to  purulent  conjunctivitis 
in  the  new-born  infant  is  greater  the  more  prolonged  the 
birth.  Thus  Mules  found  80  per  cent,  of  all  cases  in  the 
ciiildren  of  primipara,  and  a  larger  number  of  cases  amongst 
male  than  amongst  female  infants,  owing  no  doubt,  as  he 
suggests,  to  tlie  fact  that  the  liead,  being  larger,  is  apt  to  rest 
longer  on  the  perineum  before  being  born. 

Ophtliiilmia  neonatorum  is  not  by  any  means  as  a  rule  so 
severe  an  inflammation  as  purulent  conjunctivitis  in  the  adult. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  mainly  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva wiiich  is  affected,  so  that  the  cornea  does  not  run  the 
same  danger.  The  corneal  complications  which  do  arise  are  mostly 
the  result  of  unskilful  handling  and  want  of  cleanliness ;  that 
is  to  say,  tliey  are  of  the  directly  infected  and  not  the  necrotic 
type,  and  can  often  be  arrested  by  proper  treatment.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  we  feel  so  helpless  with  respect  to  them  as  is  the 
case  with  the  early  ulcerations  in  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia. 

With  respect  to  the  iTeatment  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
which  should  bo  much  on  the  same  lines  as  that  for  the  other  clini- 
cal form  of  purulent  conjujictivitis,  we  have  to  consider  as  well 
the  very  important  question  of  propbyla.xis.  Tliat  is  to  say,  given 
the  possibilities  of  inoculation  taking  place  or  ha vmg  taken  place 
during  birth,  how  arc  the  efl'ects  to  be  warded  off  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  it  has  been  shown  that 
in  many  jilares  the  blindness  resulting  from  tljis  early  inflamma- 
tion constitutes  about  one-half  of  tlie  total  number  of  cases  of 
blindness.  Fortunately  the  results  of  systematic  attempts  made 
in  this  direction  liave  been  very  successful,  and  in  some  larger 
lying-in  hospitals  brought  about  the  almost  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  disease.  Irrigation  of  the  vagina  during  labour  with 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  in  2000)  in  cas&s  where  a 
vaginal  discharge  exists,  lias  been  found  to  be  a  very  successful 
prophylactic.  The  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  efficient,  treat- 
ment after  liirtli  is  that  of  Crede,  viz.,  to  drop  into  the  con- 
junctival sac  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (10  grs.  to  5L).  In 
some  coses  this  produces  a  little  irritation,  but  it  may  quite 
safely  be   employed.      Washing  out   with   chlorine  water  or 
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corrosive  sublimate  solution  up  to  the 
is  also  of  use. 

When  the  inflammation  has  actually  begun,  the  local  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  (10  grs.  to  sJ-)  may  l>e  begun,  and 
continued  cmce  daily  as  soon  as  the  discharge  becomes  purulent, 
and  this,  along  with  frequent  antiseptic  washes  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  fresh  lard  to  the  edges  of  the  lids  to  prevent 
retention  of  the  secretion,  is  all  that  is  reiiuired.  When  only  one 
eye  is  affected,  the  mother  or  nurse  sliould  be  instnicted  to  keep 
the  child  as  much  as  possible  from  lying  on  the  other  side,  so  us  to 
preveut  the  ilischarge  trickling  across  the  nose.  When  the 
discharge  has  almost  ceased,  the  daily  application  once  or  twice 
of  a  solution  of  alum  (4-8  grs.  to  gi.)  may  be  substituted 
for  the  caustic  solution.  Most  cases  recover  without  entering 
upon  what  can  properly  be  called  a  chronic  state. 

In  a  good  many  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  the  con- 
junctival surfaces  ol'  the  lids  arc  found  to  be  covered  by  a 
membrane.  This  form  of  niembraTwtts  cvnjiinclivUis  must  be 
distinguished  from  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  (see  page  46).  The 
meinbnvne  is  easily  detiiched,  and  althougli  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  bleeding  from  the  conjunctiva  when  it  is  rubbed  off,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  not  to  be  due  to  any  intimate  adherence 
between  the  membrane  and  the  conjunctiva,  such  as  characterises 
diphtheritic  inflammation.  The  abundance  of  the  purulent 
secretion,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  livid  grey  coloration 
and  marked  constitutional  diijlurbance,  alwo  distinguish  this 
form  from  the  nmch  more  uncommon  diphtht-ritic  conjunctivitis. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  U3  for  tl)e  ordinary  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  with  tlie  exception  that  it  is  geut'i-ally  advisablu 
not  to  use  nitrate  of  silver  so  freiiueutly  nor  so  strong. 

[The  discovery  by  Neisser  in  1879  of  a  special  mici-o-orgauisni 
in  the  pus  from  caaes  of  bleaorrhcea  neonutoi-um,  as  well  as 
from  gonorrhteal  secretion.s,  and  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name  of 
gonococcua,  led  to  a  number  of  investigations  by  gynecologists 
and  ophthalmologists  with  the  view  of  determining  it.s  morpho- 
logical and  pathogenetic  characteristics.  Neissur's  views  as  to 
the  specific  nature  of  the  gonococcus  were  confirmed  by  Haab 
and  Sattler,  though  there  were  other  ophtlialniolugists,  as  well 
•8  many  gynecologists,  wlio  denied  their  specific  nature.  One 
of  the  most  important  evidences  in  support  of  Neisser  was  given 
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by  Zweifel,  who  found  tliat  lochial  secretions  in  which  no 
gonococci  can  lie  detected,  can  be  introduced  into  the  con- 
junctival sac  of  the  newly  born  cliiltl  without  fear  of  producing 
blenorrhcra.  Kroner,  having  examined  the  secretions  in  ninety- 
two  cases  of  o|ihthalniia  neonatorum,  with  the  result  that  in 
sixty-three  cases  he  was  able  to  detect  gonococci,  while  in 
twenty-nine  they  appeared  to  be  absent,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  two  tlistinct  forms  of  this  ophthalmia  exist.  The  most 
complete  and  valuable  contribution  to  this  subject  has  been 
recently  made  by  Bumm.  iSefore  the  publication  of  his  in- 
vestigations there  was  an  absence,  as  he  himself  remarks,  "  of 
any  complete  agreement,  either  as  to  the  clinico-diagnostic 
importance  of  the  gonococcus,  or  its  true  relation  to  the  diseased 
mucous  membrane.  The  patluigenetic  properties  of  these  micro- 
organisms had  also  not  been  established  beyoud  all  doubt."  The 
following  are  the  chief  results  of  Bumm's  investigations.  The 
gonococcus  is  of  a  figure  of  H  shape,  i.e.,  divided  into  two  distinct 
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Fio.  9. — Gonococci  (after  Bumm). 


parts,  each  of  which  is  approxinuitely  hemispherical.  It  forms 
chain  -  like  groups,  owing  to  its  increasing  by  fissure  in  all 
directions  alternately  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (see  Fig.  9). 
Their  medium  length  is  l-25ju.,  but,  according  to  the  stage  of 
their  development,  they  are  met  with  in  sizes  varying  from  ^ 
0-8/i,  in  length  and  OC/i.  in  breadth,  to  1'6/x.  in  length  and^ 
0'8/*,  in  breadth.  The  shape  is  not  olianicteristic  of  the 
gonococci  alone,  there  being  other  germs  of  the  same  genus 
{Diploivcciis)  which  are  innocuous,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  gonococci  by  the  higjiest  powers  of  the  microscope.  A 
special  characteristic  of  the  gonococcus  is,  however,  the  arrange- 
ment of  them  in  roundish  masses  within  the  protoplasm,  and 
sun-ounding  the  nut-lei  of  living  cells.  In  cases  which  have  not 
been  treated  with  disinfectants  they  can  always  be  demonstrated 
in  the  secretion  from  a  gonorrhceicaUy  inflamed  mucous  mem- 
brane.   Secretions  free  from  gonococci  produce  no  infection  in  i 
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mucous  membranes,  whereas,  even  in  small  quantities,  a 
secretion  containing  gonococci  will  produce  with  absolute 
certainty  a  blenorrhceic  inflammation  of  any  mucous  membrane 
with  which  it  may  be  brought  in  contact.  Examinations  of 
twenty-six  different  conjuuctivje,  from  all  stages  of  inflammation 
between  thirty-six  hours  and  the  thirty-second  day  after  birth, 
showed  that  the  cocci  force  themselves  in  between  the  epithelial 
cells  as  well  as  into  the  soft  protoplasm,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
suletantia  propria  of  the  papilla-  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
After  two  days  the  whole  epithelial  layer  may  in  this  way  be 
invaded  by  cocci.  By  tliat  time  there  is  also  developed  a  very 
considerable  tissue  reaction,  a  number  of  white  blood  corpuscles 
having  found  their  way  out  to  the  surface  from  the  dilated 
capillaries  through  the  epithelial  layer.  The  epithelium  of  the 
limbus  of  the  cornea,  the  border  of  the  lid,  and  of  the  cornea 
itself,  remains  unattacked.  After  having  cjiused  greater  or  less 
destruction  of  the  eivitlielium,  the  germs  seem  to  lose  their  power 
of  penetrating,  and  do  not  spread  deeper  than  to  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  subepithelial  connective  tissue,  where  their  presence 
gives  rise  to   the   more  intense  inflammatory  symptoms,  and 

(coincides  with  the  purulent  stage  of  the  bleuorrlioea.  A  re- 
generation of  epithelium  begins  about  the  fourtli  day,  and  soon 
forms  a  protecting  layer,  wliich,  when  eventually  its  outer 
portions  lose  their  nuclei  and  have  become  converted  into 
epidermis-like  scales,  offer  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  germs, 
L  and  the  discharge  of  pus,  which  continues  during  the  wliole  time, 
I  of  the  epitlielial  regeneration,  comes  to  an  end.  That  the 
I  gonococci  are  the  essential  cause  of  the  inflammation  was 
^^proved  by  the  chanicteristic  reaction  which  followed  the  intro- 
^Vduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  pure  cultivation  into  the 
I      healthy  urethra.] 

F  Phlyctesul.\r  Conjunctivitis. — This  is  a  distinct  t^'pe  of 

conjunctival  inflammation,  which,  in  its  most  characteristic 
forms,  is  ahnost  entirely  confined  to  cliiklren,  in  whom  it  is 
altogether  much  more  common  than  in  adults.  The  affection 
ia  a  constitutional  one,  and  an  evidence  cither  of  struma  or  of 
some  weakness  following  measles  or  other  lowering  iUness  of 
childhood, — often,  indeed,  of  both  combined. 

Small  clear  blebs  (phlyctenules),  or  in  some  cases  pustules, 
surrounded  by  a  pinkish  injection,  are  met  with  on  the  con- 
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junctiva  covering  the  sclerotic,  or  at  the  corneo-scleral  margin 
(see  Figs.  10  and  11).  When  in  the  latter  situation,  they  are 
often  found  in  considerable  numbers  if  small,  and  may  occupy 
different  portions  of  the  circumference  at  tlie  same  time.  They 
may  be  so  small  as  to  be  barely  recognisable.  When  larger 
(2  mm.  or  more)  tliey  are  either  single  or  do  not  exceed  two  or 
three  in  nuniljer.  The  injection  of  the  conjunctival  vessels 
is  usually  limited  to  areas  occupied  by  the  phlyctenules,  but  is 
in  some  caacs  more  general.  Often  there  is  at  the  same  time 
phlyctenular  keratitis,  sometimes  fascicular  keratitis,  and  in 
long-continued  severe  cases,  where  there  is  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  characteristic  conjunctivitis,  more  or  less  marked 
pannus  (see  pages  69,  71,  73). 
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Fio.  10. — Phlyctonular  conjunctivitia. 

This  disease  is  very  apt  to  be  as.sociated  with  phniopliobia. 
a  nutst  troublesome  conipliciiLiou,  which,  when  not  checked  at 
an  early  stage,  is  apt  to  Im  long  continued.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  be  told  that  an  individual  was  "blind"  for  several 
months  as  a  child.  Tliis  blindness  has  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  been  merely  that  wliich  results  from  the  continual  and 
convulsive  closing  of  the  eyes  to  which  photophobia  gives  rise. 
Blepbiuitis,  too,  (see  page  2)  is  a  very  frequent  iiceompaniment, 
more  common  in  connection  with  this  than  with  any  other 
form  of  conjunctivitis.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  relapses 
in  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  many  children  suffering  everj' 
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year  for  many  years  in  succession,  and  generally  at  much  the 
same  time  of  year,  from  attacks  of  the  same  nature.  When  this 
form  of  conjunctivitis  occurs  in  adults  it  is  only  rarely  that  we 
find  that  it  is  for  the  first  time.  Tliey  have  had  "  sore  eyes  " 
as  children.  Often  the  phlyctenules  are  absent  altogether  in 
the  case  of  adults,  and  the  aflection  is  then  only  recognisable 
from  the  characteristic  injection.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  such 
cases  there  is  a  very  striking  resemblance  between  this  aflection 
and  episcleritis  (see  page  GO),  and  some  experience  is  required 
to  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  should  be  both 
local  and  constitutional.  In  many  cases  the  photophobia,  too, 
calls  for  special  treatment.     Attention  to  the  functions  of  the 


Fio.  11, — Puslulnr  ccnjunctivilis. 

.skin  by  daily  bathing  is  very  important ;  nourishing  foo<l,  with 
plenty  of  milk,  and  cod  liver  oil  whenever  it  can  be  tolemtod. 
should  be  given.  It  is  only  exceptionally  tliat  cod  liver  oil,  if 
properly  administered  iu  .small  quantilies  at  firat,  or  in  tlie  form 
of  an  emulsion,  is  altogether  unsuitable.  Locally  the  dusting 
into  the  eyes  once  daily  of  finely  powered  calomel,  or  the 
smearing  into  the  conjunctival  sac  of  a  little  I'agenstecher's 
ointment  (see  page  3),  and  the  occasional  bathing  witli  boracic 
acid  lotion,  is  the  treatment  generally  adopted.  When  there  is 
much  photophobia  it  is  advisable  to  use  atropine  (05  per  cent.) 
or  cocaine  (2  per  cent.)  as  well,  dropped  into  the  conjunctival 
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sac  twice  or  thrice  daily,  after  drying  away  the  tears.    Persistent 
photophobia  in  children  is  best  treated  by  the  old  method  of 
dipping  the  head  into  cold  water  and  keeping  it  immersed  for  a 
few  seconds,  until  the  child  begins  to  struggle  for  breath.    The 
shock  thus  occasioned  causes  it  to  open  its  eyes,  and  there  is 
afterwards  not  the  same  tendency  to  the  spasmodic  closing  of  the 
lids.    Two  or  tliree  days  of  this  treatment  is  generally  sufficient 
to  check  even  a  loug-continued  blepharospasm.     Sometimes  it  isB 
necessary  to  slit  tlie  outer  cant  has,  or,  wiiere  there  is  a  marked  ™ 
contraction  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  to  perform  the  operation  of 
canthoplastic  (see  Chapter  XA''!!.),  the  effect  of  which  is  extremely 
satisfactor)'.    For  the  treatment  of  the  accompanying  blepharitis  ™ 
and  eczema  see  page  4.     Adults  as  a   rule  do  not  stand  the^ 
treatment  with  I'agenstecber'.s  ointment  as  well  as  children.     It 
is  best  in  every  case  in  the  adult  to  begin  trying  it  half  strength  h 
(4  grs.  to  Ji.).     When  calomel  is  used,  the  patient  should  notfl 
at  the  same  time  take  iodine  in  any  form  internally,  as  a  severe 
inflammation  has  been  seen  to  be  occasioned  by  the  conversion  h 
of  some  of  the  calomel  in  the  conjunctival  sac  into  the  very  | 
irritating  biniodide  of  mercury.     Parents  and  others  as  a  rule 
are  in  tlie  habit  of  tying  up,  if  they  do  not  actually  poultice,  n 
their  children's  eyes.     To  this  practice  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  | 
the  very  considerable  diffuse  conjunctival  hypenemia  and  the    ' 
eczema  of  the  lids  which  one  meets  with  in  many  cases  seen 
for  the  first  time.     Tying  up  the  eyes  or  keeping  the  patients  in 
a  dark  room  very  much  encourages  photophobia,  so   ihat  the 
practice  is  altogether  to  be  discouraged.     Plenty  of  light,  open 
air,  and  exercise  are  very  essential  elements  in  the  treatment  of 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis.  fl 

Djphtheritic  Conjunctivitis  may  exist  alone,  or  along  with  ™ 
diphtheria  of  the  throat.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  appear 
that  the  conjunctival  inflammation  is  generally  the  first  to 
make  its  appearance.  This  affection  is  very  rare  in  Scotland, 
though  met  with  pretty  frequently  in  some  countries,  especially 
North  Germany.  M 

The  inflammation  begins  with  hypenemia  and  lachrj'mation,  ™ 
just  as  in  simple  catarrh,  and  rapidly  proceeds  to  great  swelling 
of  the  lid  and  chemosis,  just  as  in  purulent  conjunctivitis.     The 
infiltration  of  the  lids  leads  to  greater  stifl'uess  and  pain  than 
in  purulent  conjunctivitis.      A  greyish-yellow  membrane  is  not 


long  in  making  its  appearance  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 

This  membrane  may  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 

conjnnetiva,  or  may   be   found   in   patches   over  the   surface. 

These  patches  sometimes  become  more  confluent,  and  such  < 

are  the  most  severe.     The  membrane   cannot   be  completely 

removed  without  leaving  a  raw  bleeding  surface,  which  itself 

has  not  the   natural   liealthy   appearance,   but    presents  that 

of  a  fibrinously  infiltrated   tissue.     The   discharge   is   less  in 

nantity  and   much  thinner   than   in    purulent  conjunctivitis, 

ough  it  often  afterwards  becomes  more  copious  and  purulent. 

lere  is  danger  for  tlie  cornea  throughout,  but  especially  during 

e  first  few  days.     The  cornea  is  lost,  as  the  result  of  a  kind  of 

rotic  and  diphtheritic  process  combined,  and  ia  consequently 

n  very  rapidly  destroyed.      Ulcerations  occurring  at  later 

:es  are  not  so  likely  to  lead  to  total  destruction  of  the  cornea. 

n$titutional  symptoms,  fever,  and  pronounced  lassitude  are 

met  with  in  a  much  more  marked  degree  than  in  other  forms  of 

conjunctivitis,  but  the  affection  rarely  proves  fatal  unless  there 

'     is  at  the  same  time  a  throat  complication.     Diphtheritic  con- 

juncti\'itis  appears  to  be  most  common  in  young  children. 

Various  methods  of  treatment  have  been  proposed.  My  own 
experience  of  this  disease  has  been  snialL  I  have  always 
adopted  the  treatment  recommended  by  Tweedie  of  frequent 

t bathings  with  a  solution  of  quinine  (3  grs.  to  ^i.).  This  .seems 
to  be  the  treatment  most  generally  followed  in  this  country, 
^on  Graefe  recommended  mercurial  inunctions  in  the  case  of 
idults.  and  in  Germany  the  local  application  and  rubbing  in  of 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  is  by  some  considered  to  have 
k  decided  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  inflammation. 
The  question  as  to  whether  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva,  as 
practised  often  with  advantage  in  purulent  conjunctiWtis,  should 
I  be  done  in  the  diphtheritic  form,  is  one  on  which  there  seems  to 
^^e  a  want  of  unanimity.  From  the  tendency  to  a  specific  iufil- 
^Hnation  of  the  wounds  thus  formed,  it  would  certainly  appear  to 
'  be  inadnsable.  Constitutional  treatment  should  of  course  be 
adopted  from  the  first,  and  great  care  taken  that  portions  of  the 
membrane  or  of  the  discharge  do  not  come  in  contact  with  other 
maoous  surfaces,  either  in  the  patient  or  his  attendants. 

Grantwr  CoNJiTScrn-ms,  or  Traciicm.v. — This  form  of  in- 
flammation is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  granular-looking 
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elevations  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  by  the  subsequent  cicatricial 
changes  caused  by  the  fibroid  degeneration  and  loss  of  substance 
to  wliich  these  give  rise.     It  is  met  with  in  an  acute  as  well  as 
a  chronic  form,  and  at  all  ages,  except  in  young  children.    Acute 
granulations  may  be  the  first  beginning  of  the  disease,  or  consti- : 
tute  merely  an  exacerbation  of  a  previously  existent  and  mor«| 
or  less  quiescent  chronic  state  of  trachoma.     The  granulation^ 
which  are  mainly,  and  in  most  cases  indeed  entirely,  confined^ 
to  thu  palpebral  conjunctiva,  are  semi-transparent  greyish  or 
yellowish  elevations.     In  every  case  they  are  met  with  of  ve 
varj-ing  sizes  and  arrangements,  owing  to  their  not  all  develop 
ing   at  the   same   time.      Often   they  are   more  or   less  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  swelling  of  the  papillae,  to  which  theyj 
sooner  or  later  give  ri.se. 

The  actual  nature  of  the  granulations  is  a  matter  of  dispute; 
most  probably  they  are  lymph  follicles  developed  from  thev 
existing  lymphatics,  but  they  may  possibly,  as  .some  suppose,  be  " 
altogether  new  structures.  It  seems  probable  that  they  owe 
their  existence  to  the  presence  of  some  specific  microbe.  This 
is,  however,  denied  by  many  who  are  fully  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  According  to  Arlt,  trachoma 
is  altogether  notbiug  but  a  form  of  chronic  purulent  con- 
junctivitis, owing  its  origin  to  the  same  infecting  material 
as  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis,  but  modified  by  having  passed 
through  a  number  of  eyes  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  no  longer  J 
capable  of  producing  the  same  violent  active  inflammation. 
This  view  appears  improbable  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  cicatricial  formation,  even  in  the  chronic  forms  of  punJent 
conjunctivitis,  as  well  as  from  the  existence  in  one  disease  of 
distinct  granulations  which  are  always  absent  in  the  other.  At 
all  events  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to  make  a  distinct  clinical 
difference  between  the  two  diseases. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  its  acute  form,  the  very  consider- 
able lachrymation  and  photophobia,  as  well  as  the  pain,  cause 
attention  to  be  at  once  directed  to  the  lids,  and  the  granulations 
are  detected  on  everting  them.  An  acute  attack  lasts  in  the 
most  favourable  cases  for  about  a  month.  During  the  first  week 
the  gnvnulfttious  are  most  distinctly  visible.  They  afterwards 
give  rise  to  an  acute  catarrhal  condition,  by  which  they  are  not 
only  at  first  masked,  l»ut  apparently  eventually  absorbed  or  sup- 
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pressed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva 
subsides  without  having  caused  the  disappetirance  of  the  granu- 
lations, and  the  disease  thus  passes  into  a  more  chronic  form. 
In  other  cases  it  is  chronic  from  the  beginning,  and  the  symp- 
toms to  which  it  gives  rise  may  be  so  slight  as  to  lead  to  little 
or  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Chronic  granulations  last  for  months  or  years,  and  seem  to 
have  a  tendency  every  now  and  then  to  set  up  an  irritation 
which  leads  to  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  At  other  times 
one  meets  with  cases,  more  especially  such  as  have  been  pro- 
perly attended  to,  in  which  the  grnnidnr  elevations  arc  sparse 
and  pale,  but  which  all  of  a  sudden  are  subject  to  au  outbreak  of 
fresh  acute  granulations.  The  extent,  too,  to  which  the  papil- 
larj'  elements  of  the  conjunctiva  participate  in  the  production 
of  the  abnormal  appearance  of  the  pnlpeliral  coiijuuctiva  is  very 
various.  They  may  be  uniformly  enlarged  to  suuh  au  extent  as 
give  rise  to  only  a  velvety  looking  surface,  more  or  less  florid 
irding  to  the  degree  of  va.sciUarity,  or  they  may  here  and 
there  assume  the  shape  and  appearance  of  warty  excrescences. 
It  is  the  condition  of  the  ctnijunctiva,  indc^pi'iuleiitly  of  the 
actual  granulations,  which  determines  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  secretion  met  with  in  any  case  of  trachoma.  The  more 
)llen  the  conjunctival  papilla-  are,  the  more  copious  and 
ico-purulent  is  the  secretion.  In  many  cases  there  is  indeed 
little  or  no  secretion. 

A  first  attack  of  acute  granulation.s  i.s  only  rarely  accom- 
panied by  any  corneal  complication.  Older  cases,  and  especially 
such  as  are  subject  to  frequent  exacerbations,  become  as  a  rule 
sooner  or  later  associated  with  pannus  (see  page  73),  wliicli 
may  involve  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  cornea  or  only  its  upper 
part.  The  cicatricial  contractions  met  with  in  all  cases  where 
the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  present  tliemselves  in  the 
shape  of  white  bands,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whicii  run  parallel 
with  the  l)order  of  the  lid.  There  is  at  the  same  time  more  or  less 
dryness  and  shrivelling  up  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  in  extreme 
cases  goes  the  length  of  complete  destruction  of  the  conjunctiva, 
a  condition  to  which  the  name  of  axrosis  is  given.  In  long- 
continued  cases  of  trachoma,  too,  the  upper  lids  droop  to  some 
extent,  giving  a  heavy  appearance  to  the  eyes,  and  one  which, 
when  it  exists  along  with  corneal  opacities,  is  all  but  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  disease.     The  contraction  which  takes  place  in  the 
conjunctiva  leads  in  old  cases  to  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
the  eyelashes,  distichiasis,  trichiasis  (see  page  8),  often,  owing^j 
to  curvature  of  the  tarsus,  to  entropion  (see  page  9).  ^| 

The  frequency  of  trachoma  varies  very  much  in  different  ~ 
districts  and  communities.     It  is  mostly  met  with  in  low  marshy 
countries,  and  in  places  where  the  population  is  crowded,  ill- 
fed,  and  under  altogether  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions.     In 
foreign  towns  the  Jewish,  and  in  our  own  the  Irish  quarters 
present  the  lai-gest  per-centage  of  trachoma.     In  Scotland  it  is  a 
rare  affection  except  amongst  the  Irish  population.     Prisons  and 
barracks,  too,  are,  and  more  especially  have  been,  visited  by 
epidemics  of  it.     Armies,  particularly  in  the  East,  have  been 
visited  by  the  same  disease,  which,  as  general  attention  was  first 
given  to  it  on  account  of  Larrey's  description  of  the  state  of^J 
the  eyes  of  the  French  army  in  Eg}'pt  in  1798,  is  often  calle^H 
Egyptian  Ophthalmia.     Egyptian  ophthalmia  includes,  however, 
many   other  forms  of  conjimctival   disease   besides   t.riinhnma. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  trachoma  is  contagious,  though  nO^f 
highly  so,  and  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 


contagion  may  pas.s  by  the  air  in  rooms  which  are  ill-ventilated.^^ 
In  the  treatment  of  trachoma  attention  must  be  given  tj^m 
cleanliness  and  ventilation.     It  is  certainly  inadvisable  to  allow 
any  one  with  this  disease  to  sleep  in  the  .same  room  with  others^ 
or  to  use  towels  or  sponges  in  common  with  any  one  else, 
should  be  well  fed  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  op 
air.     In  the  acute  form  of  the  inflammation  it  is  inad^asable, « 
rule,  to  use  astringents ;  at  most,  and  only  as  long  as  the  cornea  is 
unaffected  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (2  grs.  to  ji.),  painted 
on  the  everted  lids  once  daily,  and  boracic  acid  lotion  as  a  wash 
may  be  employed.    When  on   the  supervention  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  there  is  a  good  deal  of  muco-purulent  discharge, 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  preferably  weak  (5  grs.  to  gi.),  may  be 
cautiously  applied  to  the  everted  lids.   For  the  chronic  cases  tliere 
is  certainly  nothing  better  than  bluestone.   This  should  be  applied 
twice  weekly  to  the  everted  lids,  taking  care  to  get  the  crystal, 
which  should  be  smooth,  well  at  the  retrotarsal  fold.     Some  cases 
do  not  tolerate  sulphate  of  copper,  and  in  such  touching  with  a 
smooth  piece  of  alum,  or  painting  with  the  solution  of  lead, 
may  be  used  instead.     I  have  no  experience  of  the  treatment 
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with    jequirity,    which    has    lately    been    reoonunended    (see 
page   74).      It  is  certainly  unjustifiable   to  use  it   in  cases 
where  there  is  not  very  great  defect  of  vision  on  account  of 
pannus,  as,  so  far,  it  has  been  found  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible,  to  control  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  to  which 
it  gives  rise.     Latterly  attempts  have  been  made  to  core  the 
more  persistent  cases  of  trachoma  by  excising  altogether  portions 
of  the  conjunctiva  in  which  the  granulations  are  most  abundant 
This  treatment  is  much  practised   in   Konigsberg,  where  the 
disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  strongly  recommended  by 
.Tacobson.     The  accompanying  pannus  does  not  call  for  special 
treatment,  having  a  tendency  to  improve  or  disappear  with  the 
cure  of  the  conjunctival  inflammation.      Other  complications 
often  re<inire  operative  treatment,  which  is  elsewhere  discussed. 
FoLLictHAR  Cosjuxcnvms. — A  not  uncommon  form  of  con- 
junctival inflammation,  which   presents  very  much  the  same 
appearance  as  is  met  with   in  some  cases  of  granular  con- 
junctivitis, and  which  by  many  is  looked  upon  as  a  milder 
form,  or  even   merely  a   diflerent  stage    of   that  disease,   is 
known  as  follicular  conjunctivitis.     Tlie  differential  diagnosis 
between  tliis  and  the  granular  form  is  by  no  means  always  easy, 
and  often,  at  first,  well-nigh  impossible.     The  little  elevations 
forming  in  the  conjunctiva,  the  80-calle<l  follicles,  have  more  the 
appearance  of  transparent  blebs,  whitish-yellow  in  colour.    They 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  lower  lid.  occurring,  if  at  all, 
in  much  smaller  numl>ers  in  the  upper.     They  are  associated,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  true  granular  inflammation,  but  never  to  the 
same  extent  as  often  happens  in  that  disease,  with  swelling  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctival   papilla?.     The  great  clinical 
characteristic,  however,  is  that  they  never  lead  to  subsequent 
shrinking  and  cicatrisation;  so  that  even  should  there  be  no 
anatomical  distinction  possible  l>etween  follicular  and  granular 
conjuncti\'itis,  the  course  of  the  affection  sufficiently  justifies  a 
clinical  distinction.     Follicular  conjunctivitis  is  mostly  met  with 
in  children,  and  appears  to  be  contagious.    The  affection  lasts 
from  a  few  weeks  to  many  months. 

The  trtaimetd  should  consist  in  the  improvement  of  the 
hygienic  conditions ;  change  of  air,  too,  especially  to  some  high- 
lying  locality,  where  that  is  possible,  is  generally  advisable. 
Where  there  is  much  catarrh,  nitrate  of  silver  and  lead  lotions 
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may  be  used  locally.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conjiincliv  a 
is  abnormally  pale  and  non-vascularised,  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (solid)  is  indicated. 

Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  Conjunctiva. — This  is  a 
rare  disease,  first  correctly  described  by  Von  Oettingen  of 
Dorpat,  where  it  appears  to  be  more  frequent  than  elsewhere. 
Von  Oettingen  believed  it  to  be  an  exceptional  fonn  of  degenera- 
tion occurring  in  trachoma.  Others  consider  it  a  separate  disease 
altogether.  In  any  case  it  is  clinically  distinct,  though  the  con- 
nection with  trachoma  is  extremely  probable.  Thus,  for  in8tance,^B 
at  Dorpat,  where  trachoma  is  common,  amyloid  degeneration  is 
found  to  be  most  frequent  lietween  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty, 
which  corresponds  to  the  period  of  maximum  frequency  of 
trachoma.  It  is  also  met  with  in  cases  of  old-standing  trachoma^j 
The  appearance  presented  is  that  of  yellowish  and  wa.xy-lookingj 
masses  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  of  both  upper  and  lower] 
lids,  springing  from  the  retrotarsal  fold.  The  masses  are' 
usually  very  hard,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  always  a  great] 
enlargement  of  the  tarsus.  Portions  excised  give  the  characteristic  f 
reaction  of  amyloid  degeneration.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
process  is  differently  described  by  variou.s  histologists.  There 
seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  process  is  entirely  a  local 
one,  as  it  is  rarely  if  ever  associated  with  similar  degeneration 
elsewhere.  The  treatment  reconnnended  is  the  excision  of  the 
waxy  masses  along  with  the  tarsus.  M 

Essential  Shuinking  of  the  Conjunctiva. — Occasionally, 
and  without  any  marked  inflammatory  symptoms  at  the  time, 
an  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  a  complete  growing  together 
of  its  opposed  surfaces,  takes  place.  The  connection  between 
this  degenerative  change,  to  which  Alfred  Graefe  has  given  the 
name  of  e^eniial  shnnJcinfj  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  pemphigus, 
was  pointed  out  a  few  years  ago  by  Stefian.  Cases  of 
pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  had  previously  been  described,  in 
which  the  eruption  on  t!ie  conjunctiva  formed  part  merely  of  a 
more  or  less  generally  distributed  skin  affection  of  the  same 
nature.  In  such  cases,  too,  it  was  observed  to  lead  to  shrinking. 
In  the  cases  of  essential  shrinking  it  has  been  supposed  that  thefl 
pemphigus  may  be  limited  to  the  conjunctiva.  Colm,  for^ 
instance,  has  published  a  case  where  the  suspected  connection 
between  the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva  and  pemphigus  was 
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afterwards  confirmed  by  the  development  of  a  characteristic 
eruption  all  over  the  body.  In  this  country  cases  of  this 
peculiar  conjunctival  disease  have  been  described  by  Lang, 
Critchett,  and  Nettleship,  wliich,  as  well  as  others  reported  from 
the  clinics  of  Schweigger  and  Alfred  Graefe,  render  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  conditions  extremely  probable. 

This  affection  may  possibly  be  the  result,  too,  in  some 
cases  of  d^enerative  changes  in  old-standing  inflammatory 
products  in  the  conjunctiva.  I  have,  for  instance,  had  a  case 
under  observation  for  several  years,  in  which  a  xerosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  following  trachoma  has  gone  on,  after  enucleation  of 
the  eye,  to  complete  atrophy,  so  that  only  the  faintest  trace  of 
the  shnmken  mucous  membrane  now  remains.  The  treatment 
of  essential  conjunctival  shrinking  has  been  always  without 
any  effect,  even  where  transplantation  of  mucous  membrane 
from  other  parts  has  been  tried. 

Subconjunctival  (Edema. — More  or  less  pronounced  swelling 
of  the  conjunctiva,  without  any  local  inflammatoiy  redness, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  semi-transparent  bleb  or  bulla  sur- 
rounding the  cornea,  and  it  may  be  protruding  from  between 
the  lids,  is  met  with  in  cases  of  inflammation  in  tlie  orbit,  eyelid, 
or  nose.  When  there  is  no  focus  of  inflammation  in  the 
proximity,  it  is  usually  a  symptom  of  some  general  affection — 
heart,  kidney,  &c. — and  occurs  along  with  cedeina  in  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

(Occasionally  one  meets  with  udeiiiii  of  the  conjunctiva 
evidently  unassociated  with  any  other  affection.  Tlius  1  have 
seen  several  ca-ses  in  wliich  a  non-inflamiuatory  chemosis 
recurred  at  interval.^  or  remained  permanently,  but  more  or  less 
pronounced,  at  diftereut  times,  in  otherwise  perfectly  healthy 
individuals.  In  one  case  recurrence  of  excessive  (idenia  of  this 
nature  had  taken  place  from  four  to  six  times  every  year  for 
eighteen  years,  the  first  attack  being  rightly  or  wrongly  ascribed 
to  a  snake-bite  in  India. 

EccHYMOSls. — Any  rupture  or  incision  of  the  conjunctiva, 
pKxluced  either  accidentally  or  by  some  operation,  gives  rise  to 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  membrane,  which,  acconling  to  its 
extent,  takes  from  one  to  three  weeks  to  undergo  absorption. 
Spontaneous  ecchyraoses  occur  by  the  bursting  of  conjunctival 
vessels,  usually  owing  to  some  excessive  strain  which  has  caused 
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temporary  congestion  of  the  head — coughing,  sneezing,  vomiting, 
&c.  A  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  such  ecchyinoses  indicates 
often  a  degenerated  state  of  the  vessels,  and  may  therefore  be  of 
symptomatic  importance. 

EMPHYSKXtA  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  accompanies 
ecchymosis,  somctijues  exists  alone.  In  the  latter  case,  some 
connection  has  been  established  between  the  air  passages  and 
the  orbital  tissues.     The  cnndition  is  rare. 

Ptehtgium. — An  inflammatory  ur  hypertrophic  thickening  of 
a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by 
an  attachment  of  a  portion  of  the  membrane  to  the  superficial 
tissues  of  the  cornea,  has  received  the  name  of  pterygium,  owing 


Fio.  12. — Pterygium. 

to  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  wing  of  an  insect.  The  shape  of 
a  pterygium  is  triangular,  with  the  apex  attached  to  ihe  cornea, 
while  the  base,  which  is  less  sharply  defined,  hes  over  some 
more  or  less  peripheral  part  of  the  sclerotic.  The  sides  form 
distinct  folds,  under  which  a  probe  may  Ijc  passed,  often  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  folding  in  of  the  sides  gives  an 
appearance  as  if  some  new  membrane  lay  over  the  conjunctiva. 
Very  considerable  differences  exist  in  the  consistency  of  the 
literygium.  lu  some  cases  it  is  thin,  pale,  and  fibrous,  whilst 
the  other  extreme  is  represented  by  a  swollen,  red,  Heshy  eleva- 
tion of  the  chaiucteristic  triangular  form. 
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The  ordinary  pterygium  is  always  found  in  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  therefore  over  one  of  the 
lateral  recti  muscles ;  much  most  commonly  over  the  intemus. 
Sometimes  it  exists  in  both  eyes,  and  occasionally  two  are  met 
with  in  the  siinie  eye. 

Pterygium  has  a  tendency  iu  most  cases  to  spread  over  the 
cornea,  though  it  is  rarely  seen  to  extend  beyond  the  centre  of 
the  pupil,  it  occurs  only  in  individuals  who  are  exposed  to  con- 
stant irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  whom  at  the  same  time 
the  conjunctiva  is  tolerably  lax.  It  is  therefore  most  frequently 
met  with  in  masons,  field  lal.)0urers,  colliers,  &c.,  and  generally 
after  the  age  of  forty.  The  irritation  to  which  they  are  subjected 
causes,  in  all  probability,  not  only  hypertrophy  of  those  portions 
of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  lids, 
but  a  loss  of  the  normal  epitlielial  covering,  so  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  an  adhesion  to  take  place  between  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  epithelial  surface  of  the  contiguous  cornea,  the  vitality 
of  which  is  also  interfered  with  from  the  same  cause.  After 
such  an  adhesion  has  once  taken  place,  the  continuance  of  the 
irritation  causes  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  to  double  over 
more  and  more  on  the  cornea,  and  thus  to  extend  its  attachment 
with  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  at  the  same  time 
drag  more  and  more  on  the  surrounding  conjunctiva.  A  less 
common,  or  what  may  be  called  a  spurious  form  of  pterygiuTn, 
is  met  with  at  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  attachment  of  a  portion  of  chemotic  conjunctiva  to  a 
subjacent  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  Such  cases  are  only  met  with 
after  severe  inflammations  and  do  not  tend  to  extend ;  they  also 
as  a  r\ile  leave  a  complete  space,  wliich  is  bridged  over,  and 
under  which  a  probe  may  be  passed  from  side  to  side. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connection  between  the 
action  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  the  position  normally  assumed 
by  a  pterygium,  that  being  probably  entirely  dependent  on  the 
conjunctiva  opiwsite  the  palpebral  fissure  being  moat  subject 
to  the  changes  which  long-continued  irritation  produces. 

The  trtaimeni  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  pterygium  should 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  it  is  progressing  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  interfere  with  vision  or  the  free  mobility  of  the  eye.  If 
this  be  the  case,  or  if  for  the  sake  of  appearance  the  patient 
wishes  it  to  be  removed,  an  operation  should  be  performed. 
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The  most  suitable  and  satisfactory  method  of  operating  is  that 
described  in  Chapter  XVII.  When  this  is  properly  performed 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  recurrence.  It  is  essential,  however, 
in  order  to  insure  success,  tliat  the  patient  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  same  iiritation  to  which  the  original  occurrence  of  the 
affection  is  to  be  ascribed,  until  some  time  after  complete  healing 
lias  taken  place.  When  possible,  it  is  advisable  that  he  should 
change  his  occupation  altogether  for  one  which  does  not  entail 
the  same  risk.  In  cases  where,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  gradual  progression  of  the  pterygium,  the  patient  is 
nevertheless  unwilling  to  submit  to  operative  interference,  he 
must  be  protected  against  tlie  con.stant  irritation  in  some  manner  , 
best  suited  to  the  rei]uireraent3  of  each  case.  If  he  continues  his  h 
wonted  occupation  the  eye  should  be  tied  up  for  a  lengthened  ™ 
period.  What  is  here  called  the  spurious  form  shows  little  or 
no  tendency  to  progress,  and  never  recurs  after  operation.  f 

Pinguecula. — Another  change  met  with  in  the  ocular  con-  ™ 
junctivaof  adults,  as  the  result  of  continued  irritation  from  some 
cause  or  other,  is  what  is  called  pingueculii.     This  is  a  whitish 
or  pale  yellow,  and  usually  irregularly  triangular  shaped,  slightly  _ 
prominent,  condensation  of  the  conjunctival  tissues  covering  the  I 
sclera  to  tlie  inner  anil  outer  sides  of  the  cornea,  and  correspond- 
ing therefore  to  that  portion  which  lies  opposite  the  palpebral  _ 
lissure.      Most  commonly  it  is  met  with  to  the  inner  and  outer  I 
side  in  the  same  or  in  both  eyes,  but  more  pronounced  as  a  rule 
to  the  inner  side.    It  does  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  and  does 
not  call  for  operation.     Pinguecula  is  a  slow  inflaumiatory  thick- 
ening of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva,  which,  although 
yellow  in  appearance,  does  not  seem  to  entangle  any  fat. 

iNjuiiiEs  TO  'iitE  Conjunctiva,  and  Foukign  Bodies  in  tuk 
Conjunctiva. — Clean  cuts  in  the  conjunctiva  readily  heal,  and 
without  giving  rise  to  inflammatory  reaction,  if  the  edges  of  the 
wound  be  brought  together  by  stitches.  Left  to  themselves, 
such  wounds  are  a])t  to  gape,  so  that  healing  takes  place  by 
granulation,  and  is  therefore  often  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
conjunctivitis.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  when  retained  in 
the  conjunctival  sac  for  days  or  weeks  sets  up  a  traumatic  con- 
juuctivilis.  They  usually  lodge  somewhere  under  tlie  upper  lid, 
and  mostly  become  fixed,  with  or  without  penetration,  in  some 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  tarsus,  often  close  to  the 
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lid  margin.  Sometimes  they  become  embedded  in  the  folds  of 
the  retrotarsal  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  owing  to  suction — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  husks  of  corn — lie  with  the 
concave  surface  against  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  first  position 
they  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  it  is  well  to  make  a  routine  practice  of 
always  evertuig  the  lids,  and  examining  the  conjunctival  surfaces 
carefully  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  conjunctiva  or  abrasion 
or  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  Portions  of  glass  are  the  most 
difficult  to  detect,  so  that  when  there  is  any  su.spicion  of  there 
being  a  foreign  body  of  this  nature  present,  the  everted  lid 
should  be  exauimed  with  oblitjue  illumination,  and  if  necessary 
with  a  magnifying  glas-s.  IJeside.s  tlie  cutting  and  contusion 
which  may  be  caused  by  mechanical  injury  to  the  conjunctiva, 
and  the  subsequent  changes,  intlammalion  and  cicatrisation, 
which  result  iu  this  way,  other  and  often  more  serious  changes 
are  caused  by  agents  which  have  a  cliemicul  or  thermal  action. 

Accidents  from  the  intro<.luction  into  the  eye  of  acids, 
alkalies,  lime,  boiling  water,  or  molten  metal  are  not  un- 
common. As  a  rule  siich  accidents  are  immediately  followed  by 
great  pain,  which  leads  the  patient  to  seek  advice  as  soon  as 
possible.  When,  as  usually  happens,  a  portion  of  tiie  conjunctiva 
has  been  destroyed,  tiic  prognosis  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
extent  as  well  as  position  of  the  injured  portion.  Except  where 
the  cornea  is  seriously  damaged  at  the  same  time,  the  worst 
cases  are  those  in  wliich  a  considerable  extent  of  botli  ocular  and 
palpebral  conjunctiva  has  been  destroyed,  and  more  especially 
when  the  destruction  has  involved  the  retrotarsal  fold.  It 
becomes,  tlien,  impossible  to  ]prcvt;-nt  adiiesioii  of  tlie  lid  to  the 
globe,  or  what  is  called  symblepharou  (see  page  16).  A  synililc- 
pharon  necessarily,  too,  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  restriction  of 
the  movements  of  the  eye.  It  is  often  po.s.sible  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  .some  operation,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
make  an  effort  in  all  cases  seen  soon  after  the  accident,  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  an  adlie.'?inn  between  tiie  two  raw  .surfaces. 
This  can,  as  a  rule,  be  succcs.sfully  accomplished,  if  a  good  deal 
of  the  fold  of  transition  from  the  ocular  to  the  palpebml  conjunc- 
tiva be  uninjured,  by  fre<iuent!y  ilmpping  a  few  drops  of  olivo 
oil  into  the  eye  after  washing  it  out  with  a  weak  non-irritating 
antiseptic  lotion  (corrosive  sublimate,  1  in  5000,  or  a  saturated 
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solution  of  boracic  acid),  and  at  the  same  time  frequently  separa- 
ting tlie  two  surfaces.  Tlie  treatment  should  in  any  case  be 
adopted  immediately  after  an  injury  has  been  received  which  is 
likely  to  cause  destruction  of  tlie  conjunctiva,  but  it  must  of 
courae  always  be  preceded  by  a  thoroui;;h  examination  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  conjunctival  surface,  and  the  removal  of  any 
foreign  liodies.  In  cases  where  the  burning  is  the  result  of  acid, 
it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  neutralise  any  of  the  acid  which  may 
still  be  present,  to  batlie  with  a  weak  solution  of  washing  soda, 
wliich  is  mostly  at  hand. 

Lymphangiectasis  of  tue  Conjunctiva. — A  somewhat  rare 
appearance  is  met  witii  in  the  conjunctiva,  probably  the  result 
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of  some  interference  with  the  normal  flow  of  the  lymph,  and 
consequent  dilation  of  the  lymph  spaces.  This  change,  which 
seems  to  be  of  no  irnpnrtiincc,  and  not  a.s.sociated  with  .iny 
inflaniinnlion,  consists  in  the  formation  of  blebs  of  clear  straw- 
coloured  fluid,  not  bigger  than  a  pin's-head,  but  crowded  together 
in  niitsses.  The  blebs  are  situated  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  con,iuncli\a,  so  that  tiiey  can  be  readily  pushed  with  the 
conjunctiva  over  the  subjacent  tissues  (see  Fig.  13).  They  are 
mostly,  in  my  experience,  met  with  in  cliildren,  and  disappear 
spontaneously  after  some  weeks  or  months. 

Tumours  and  othkk  Affections  of  the  Conjunctiva. — 
Tumours  of  the  conjunctiva  are  rare ;  of  the  non-malignant 
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forms  perhaps  the  most  common  are  papillomata.  They  usually 
occur  aa  multiple  excrescences  from  the  conjunctiva,  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  in  the  region  of  the  cai-uncle,  but  are  found  at 
the  same  time  springing  from  the  palpebral  conjtiuctiva. 
Their  surfaces  are  generally  uneven,  often  crenated,  but  may 
also  be  smooth.  If  thoroughly  removed  there  seems  to  be  no 
tendency  to  recurrence. 

Simple  enlargement  of  the  caruncle  is  sometimes  met  with. 

Dermoid  Cysls  of  the  conjunctiva  are  situated  at  the  conieo- 
scleral  margin,  and  involve  the  cornea  as  well  (see  page  90). 

Simple  Cysts,  congenital  and  traumatic,  are  described  as 
having  been  met  with ;  also  others  containing  a  cysticercus  which 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  subconjunctivally. 

Of  malignant  tumours  sarcomata  of  the  conjunctiva  are  not 
so  very  uncommon.  They  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
ocular  conjunctiva.  They  may  or  may  not  be  melanotic.  Even 
when  apparently  very  completely  removed,  they  are  extremely 
liable  to  recur.  When,  therefore,  no  doubt  exists  as  to  their 
nature,  as,  for  Instance,  when  they  are  melanotic,  and  when  in 
catching  hold  of  them  with  tlie  fixation  forceps  they  readily  break 
and  bleed,  and  show  themselves  to  be  of  a  soft  butterj'  consist- 
ence, the  best  treatment,  unless  the  other  eye  should  be  blind  or 
absent,  is  to  remove  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  a  part  or  all 
of  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 

Jiodent  ulcers  and  epilheliomata  are  generally  found  as 
extensions  from  the  skin  of  the  lids,  but  may  originate  in  the 
conjunctiva     They  must  in  any  case  be  freely  removed. 

Tubercular  and  lupoid  swellings  of  the  conjiaictivii  occur 
as  rare  afifectious,  tlie  latter  mostly  spreading  from  the  skin, 
while  the  former  apj>ear  to  originate  in  the  conjunctiva.  Tliey 
both  have  a  tendency  to  spread  to  the  cornea,  and  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  distinguish.  Tiie  so-called  tubercle  Ijacilli  have 
been  found  in  some  cases.  Cases  wliicii  I  have  e.xnniincd 
for  this  microbe  have  all  led  to  negative  results,  altlinugli 
they  have  sometimes  proceeded  to  comjiiete  destnictitin  of  the 
eye.  Some  such  cases,  as  far  as  my  own  i.'xjiGrieiice  goes, 
appear  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  strumous  thickenings 
and  ulcerations  than  real  tubercular  masses.  The  treatment 
consists  in  excising  or  thoroughly  scraping  away  the  soft 
tumour  tissue. 
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Charts  occur  «x)casionally  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  involve 
the  skin  of  the  smrounding  lids.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
difficult  to  diagnose,  but  any  doubt  is  set  at  rest  by  the 
appearance  of  secondary  symptoms  in  a  certain  proportion  of 

ftil  CAS6S. 

Episcleritis. 
The  deeper  tissues  covering   the  sclera   are   subject  to  a 
characlenstic   type   of   inflammation,   to   which   the    name  of 
episdentis  is  generally  given.     Possibly  sometimes  the  super- 
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ficial  layers  of  the  sclera  itself  may  also  be  involved,  but  in 
most  cases  the  iuflammatiou  is  maiuly  or  entirely  confined  to 
the  looser  tissues  above  it. 

Episcleritis  shows  itself  as  a  patch  of  intlammation,  the  most 
intense  point  of  which  is  generally  situated  some  millimetres 
from  the  comeo-sclcKil  margin.  In  appearance  the  patch  is  at 
first  not  unlike  that  caused  by  the  injection  surrounding  a  large 
conjunctival  phlyctenule.  Its  colour  is,  however,  darker,  being 
of  a  deeper  red,  with  not  infrequently  a  tinge  of  violet.  The 
patch  is  nUvays  more  or  less  prominent,  sometimes  very 
markedly  so,  which  gives  rise  then  to  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
siderable bulging  of  the  sclera  in  the  area  of  inflammation.  In 
size  it  varies  much  in  different  cases,  but,  while  generally 
considerably  less,  rarely  involves  one-fourth  of  the  extent  of  the 
ocular  conjunctiva.     After  the  inflammation  has  subsided  it 
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leaves  more  or  less  trace  of  its  former  existence  in  the  shape  of 
a  steel  or  slate-grey  patch,  which  generally  merges  into  the 
surrounding  lieultiiy  coloured  conjunctiva. 

As  a  rule  episcleritis  does  not  give  rise  to  much  spontaneous 
pain,  though  there  is  always  more  or  less  tenderness  to  touch 
over  the  inflamed  patch.  Sometimes  a  dull  heavy  pain  is  com- 
plained of,  and  there  may  even  be  a  considerable  degree  of 
photophobia  and  lachryniation.  It  is  a  common  enough 
affection,  confined  almost  entirely  to  adults,  and  probably 
occurring  with  equal  frequency  in  both  sexes.  I  have  certainly 
seen  it  oftenest  in  men,  but  according  to  others  women  are  more 
subject  to  it. 

The  inflammation  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  several  months 
usually  elapsing  before  the  inflamed  patch  altogether  disappears. 
It  is  subject  both  to  exacerbation  from  time  to  time  during  its 
existence,  and  to  recurrence.  When  recurrence  takes  place 
another  similar  patch  fonns  at  some  other  part  of  the  episcleral 
tissue,  and  not  infrequently  a  second  patch  may  make  its 
appearance  before  the  first  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  most 
common  position  for  the  first  patch  seems  to  be  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  cornea,  but  it  may  be  anywhere,  When  very  near 
the  cornea  some  infiltration  may  pass  into  that  membrane  and 
consequently  produce  an  opacity,  but  this  almost  always  clears 
away  afterwards.     As  a  nde  the  cornea  is  altogether  unaffected. 

Episcleritis  is  a  decidedly  gouty  or  rheumatic  affection,  and, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  such  a  diathesis  is  the  only  one 
with  which  it  can  be  connected.  Some  writei's  consider  it,  but 
without,  I  think,  sufficient  reason,  a  manifestntion  of  syphilis. 

In  the  treatment  it  is  better  to  avoid  any  local  application  ; 
certainly  all  astringents  are  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. 
Gentle  massage,  performed  by  rubbing  the  lid  rajiidly  over  the 
inflamed  area  for  half  a  minute  to  a  minute  at  a  time,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  or  ofteuer  when  it  is  not  very  sensitive,  is  useful, 
and  seems  to  promote  al^orption  of  the  infiltratiDu.  Salicylate 
of  soda  may  be  given  internally,  beginning  witli  frequent  doses 
in  the  manner  described  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  iritis 
on  page  131.  In  the  more  distinctly  gouty  cases  colchicum  is' 
often  Ijetter.  When  there  is  much  tendency  to  recurrence  the 
patient  should  be  sent  to  .some  bath,  such  as  Harrogate, 
Buxton,  or  Aix-lea- Bains.     It  is  seldom  that  any  surgical  inter- 
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ference  is  called  for,  and  nothing  should  be  tried  except  in  cases 
which  are  very  chronic,  when  the  first  patch  of  inflammation 
remains  for  six  months  or  more  without  any  improvement,  and 
becomes  frequently  reinflamed  and  associated  with  corneal 
infiltration.  In  such  cases  I  have  had  excellent  results  from 
removing  a  portion  of  the  inflamed  tissue  right  up  to  the 
comeo-scleral  margin,  that  is,  by  performing  the  operation  of 
peritomy  or  syndectomy  (see  Chapter  XVII.).  Incision  of  the 
swollen  area,  when  it  is  very  prominent,  and  scraping  out  of  its 
contents,  has  been  recommended,  but  of  this  treatment  I  have 
had  no  experience. 


tkneral  Remarks  on  Inflammation  of  thb  Cornea. 

The  corneal  tissue  may  be  the  situ  of  inflamniatory  products, 
deriving  their  origin  from  a  focus  of  intlamniation  which  is 
situated  either  in  the  cornea  itself,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the 
eye.  In  the  first  ca.se  we  may  talk  of  a  ^rrimary  or  trae  keratitis  ; 
in  the  second  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  keratitis,  but  merely 
a  more  or  less  dense,  difTuse  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  similar 
in  ever)'  way  to  the  hyperaimic  and  cedematous  area  of  infiltra- 
tion which  surrounds  a  focus  of  inllammation  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  condition  is  one,  then,  of  secondary  diffuse  in- 
filtration of  the  cornea,  secondary  as  distinguished  from  a  similar 
infiltration  surrounding  a  primary  intlammation  of  the  cornea ; 
■  or,  shortly,  scamdary  Iccratitis,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
secondary  refers  to  the  focus  of  inflammation  being  elsewhere, 
and  not  to  the  time  at  which  the  corneal  changes  become  mani- 
fested. The  division  of  corneal  inflammatory  changes  into 
primary  and  secondary  keratitis  is  the  most  important  classifies* 
tion  from  a  clinical  point  of  view. 

Primary  keratitis,  except  when  confined  to  the  epithelial 
layer,  is  mostly  associated  with  some  degree  of  destruction  of 
the  c-orneal  tissue  at  the  focus  of  inflammation,  and  the  loss  thus 
sustained  is  replaced  by  more  or  less  intransparent  connective 
tissue.  It  occurs  in  two  forms — as  an  infiltration  or  abscess,  and 
as  an  ulceration ;  that  is  to  say,  the  inflammatory  changes  are 
either  surrounded  by  more  or  less  healthy  tissue,  or  have  led  to 
a  destruction  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  so  that  there 
is  an  open  sore.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  priiiiary 
infiltration  and  abscess  of  the  cornea.  The  latter  is  said  to  exist 
when  the  infiltration  is  purulent  and  dcstriiction  of  tlie  tissues 
has  taken  place.  It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  at  all 
events  clinically,  to  make  this  distinction.    The  coloxu-  of  a 
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corneal  infiltration  depends  so  much  on  tlie  depth  at  which  it 
lies  as  well  as  on  its  density,  that  if  one  were  to  judge  by  colour 
alone,  one  would  frequently  diagnose  an  abscess  when  such  did 
not  exist  in  the  anatomical  sense.  The  degree  of  pain  is  also  a 
very  uncertain  symptom,  as  great  differences  exist  in  this  respect 
Clinically,  then,  we  may  divide  primary  corneal  inflammation 
into  vireratire  and  non-uktrativc.  The  non-ulcerative  frequently 
becomes  eventually  ulcerative.  Both  forms  may  be  single  or ; 
multiple,  according  as  one  or  more  foci  of  inflammation  are  present. 
They  may  be  svpfvJxHal  or  deep,  diffvse  or  nrrumscribed,  vnscular- 
isetl  or  non-vascularised,  and  may  or  may  not  be  complicated  by 
inflammation  or  other  changes  of  any  other  part  of  the  eye,  such  fl 
as  iritis,  scleritis,  or  any  alterations  in  the  contents  of  the  aqueous 
chamber,  pus  in  the  cliamber  (hypopyon),  or  blood  (hj-pluvma). 

An  ulcer  of  the  cornea  may  extend  either  in  depth  or  in 
breadth,  or  in  lioth.  When  extending  in  breadth,  the  margin,  or 
some  portion  of  the  margin,  is  ragged  and  usually  visibly  infil- 
trated,  and  the  base  covered  with  more  or  less  debris.  Sometimes,  ■ 
and  this  is  more  especially  tlie  case  with  ulcers  near  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  a  number  of  contiguous  foci  of  inflammation  become 
confluent,  and  give  rise  to  one  large  ulceration.  ■ 

"When  healing  takes  place,  the  margin  of  an  ulcer  becomes 
rounded  all  over,  owing  to  the  extensioti  over  it  of  an  epithelial 
covering,  and  the  loss  of  substance  is  gradually  repaired  by  the 
development  of  an  intransparent  connective  tissue.  There  is 
thus  left  an  opalescent  or  white  opacity,  a  so-called  macula  or 
nehula  of  tlie  cornea,  as  the  result  of  the  cicatrisation.  An  ex- 
ceedingly dense  white  cicatrix  is  called  a  leucoma.  A  nebula  of  , 
the  cornea  does  not  clear  up  in  the  adult,  but  does  so  in  young  | 
children,  and  the  more  readily  the  younger  the  subject.  The  I 
cicatricial  tissue  of  whicli  they  are  constituted  then  gradually 
assumes  a  greater  and  greater  similarity  to  the  healthy  transparent 
tissue.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  viz.,  when  the 
corneal  destruction  takes  place  in  infancy,  and  the  child  is  other- 
wise healthy,  all  but  the  most  extensive  and  deepest  ulcerations 
may  in  this  way  eventually  leave  no  trace  of  their  existence. 

An  ulcer  wliich  extends  in  depth  may  lead  to  perforation 
of  the  coniea.  Tliis  may  give  rise  to  furtlier  complications, 
the  nature  of  which  depends  on  the  situation  and  extent  of 
the    perforation.     If    small    and    central,    there    may  be   no 
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further  complications  than  the  emptying  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  whereby  the  lens  comes  iii  contact  ^vith  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea.  WLuu  the  lens  remains  long  in  this 
position  there  is  apt  to  be  set  up  a  proliferation  of  the  cells 
lining  its  anterior  capsule,  leading  to  what  is  called  anterior 
capsuinr  or  pijramidal  cataract  (see  page  112).  When  the 
central  perforation  is  large,  the  lens,  and  even  more  or  less  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  may  be  expelled  through  it.  Sometimes  a 
perforation  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea  remains  for  a  long  time 
open,  constituting  what  is  called  a  fistula  of  the  cornea.  When 
I  a  perforation  occurs  more  towards  tlie  mai-gin  of  the  cornea,  it 


Fio.  15.— Anterior  ■yjwchU. 

is  the  iris  which,  on  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  becomes 
applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  most  favour- 
able result  wliich  may  follow  this  accident  is  for  the  iris  to  go 

.back  into  its  proper  position  on  the  re-establishment  of  tlie 
erior  chamber.     This  happens  if  the  perforation  is  small  and 

"rapidly  closed.  The  portion  of  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
which  at  the  time  of  perforation  becomes  pi'essed  up  against 
ilie  back  of  the  cornea,  may  form  a  permanent  fibrinous  adhesion 
in  this  situation,  and  tlius  give  rise  to  wliat  is  called  an  anterior 
syTUchia. — (See  Fig.  15.)  There  is  then  more  or  less  interference 
with  the  free  movement  of  the  pupil,  which,  as  it  dilates  less 
in  one  or  more  directions  than  in  others,  loses  its  circular  form 
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and  becomes  irregular  iu  shape,  usually  oval  or  egg-shaped 
the  case  of  larger  perforations,  the  iris  is  entangled  in  the  cor 
neal  opening,  and  more  or  less  of  it  may  protrude  or  prola[>8eJ 
externally,     Tlie  iris  usually  then  becomes  incorporated  in  the 
cicatrix.     To  tliis  condition  the  name  of  leucoma  adJiercns  is  given.j 

Corneal  ulceration,  when  extensive  or  deep,  leads  also  to  alter* 
tion  iu  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  Such  an  alteration  may 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  marked  protrusion  of  the"' 
cicatrised  jjortiou,  or  what  is  called  staphylovut  of  the  cornea. 
A  corneal  stapliyloiua  may  be  partial  or  complete,  according  as 
only  a  portion  or  tlie  whole  of  the  cornea  is  involved  in  the 
protrusion. — (See  Figs.  16  and  17.)  The  most  severe  cases  of 
corneal  destruction  are  followed  by  disappearance  of  the  cnniea — 
phthisis  cornett.  Not  infrequently  a  corneal  inflammation  iaj 
associated  with,  or  leads  to,  inflammation  of  the  iris. 

The  principal  causes  of  primary  kemtitis  are  traumata  eithe 
with  or  without  subsequent  sepsis,  struma,  and  e.\tension  of  con- 


Kic.  16. — Large  staphylunu  uf  cornea. 

junetival  inllauuiuition.s.     The  liomogeneous  elastic  layer  of  De-l 
scemet.  which  along  with  its  layer  of  epitlielium  bounds  the  true 
corneal  ti.ssue  posteriorly,  does  not  undergo  inliauiinatory  chan"e. 
When  perforation  tsikes  jilace  after  there  has  been  an  ulcera-J 
tive   destruction   extending   througli   the  whole  depth  of  the 
superficial  layers,  it  is  owing  to  the  bursting  of  this  membrane, 
which  may  for  some  time  previously  have  been  protruded  intofl 
the  ulcer,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  heratocde.    Any  " 
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sudilen  strain,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  coughing  or  sneezing, 
is  to  the  lupture,  which  often  occurs  with  some  violence,  the 
rSqueous  liumor  being  squirted  out  through  the  opening.  The 
sudden  rehef  of  tension  caused  by  the  evacuation  of  the  anterior 
chamber  is  not  followed  liy  any  serious  consequences  if  the 
deeper  tissues  of  the  eye  be  healthy.  After  perforation  there 
is  usually  observed  a  great  tendency  to  healing,  a  fact  which 
it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  take  ad\'antage  of  by  performing 
pnracentesis  of  the  cornea  through  the  base  of  the  ulcer. 

The  treatment  applicable  for  most  cases  of  keratitis  consists 
ill  keeping  the  cornea  as  free  as  po.ssible  from  external  sources 
of  irritation.  Strong  Ught  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
shade  covering  both  eyes,  or  a  pair  of  smoked-glass  spectacles. 
The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  or  use  the  eyes  much 
for  any  work  near  at  hand.  He  sliuuld  be  protected  from  dust, 
stiiuke,  or  close  atmosphere  of  any  kind.  Weak  antiseptic 
lotions,  preferably  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  in  .5000)  or  boracic 
acid  (1  in  50)  may  be  used  frequently  to  bathe  tlie  eyes  with. 
Poulticing  should  as  a  rule  be  avoided,  although  in  some  cases 
warm  antiseptic  fomentations  are  comforting.  When  there  is 
mucli  injection  and  photophobia  the  pupil  should  be  kept 
dilated  with  atropine,  in  order  to  avert  any  complication  with 
iritis,  or  to  render  tlie  consequences  of  such  a  complication 
less  serious  thau  they  might  otiierwise  be.  Some  forms  of 
ulceration,  more  particularly  the  sluggish  non-vascularised 
forms,  appear  to  heal  more  ra]jidly  when  eserine  drops  (2  grs. 
to  gi.  of  the  sulphate)  are  used  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Strumous  affections  of  the  cornea  are  mucli  benefited  by 
stimulation  with  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  niutiiient  (see  page  70). 
As  a  general  rule,  and  unless  the  ulceralious  be  very  deep  or 
very  extensive,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  perforation,  or  unless 
the  movements  of  the  lid  evidently  produce  irritation,  it  is 
better  not  to  tie  up  the  eye,  as  more  liarm  i.s  dune  by  the 
retention  of  the  secretions  and  tears  than  by  free  exposure  to 
the  air.  Wlien  the  .scar  which  remains  after  liealing  is  dense 
and  situiiled  m  front  of  the  pupil,  vision  ntay  sometimes  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy.  The 
most  favourable  situation  for  an  artificial  pupil  is  inwards, 
or  inwards  and  downwards,  but  it  shoidd  be  made  opposite 
that  portion  of  the  cornea  which  is  most  transparent,  and  at 
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the  same  time  least  altered  in  its  curvature.  Before  per- 
forming Uie  operation,  the  cornea  should  therefore  be  carefully 
examined  by  oblit[ue  illumination  (see  Chapter  XVI.),  and 
with  Placido's  or  other  similar  keratoscope.  Owing  to  the 
extent  to  which  some  opacities  clear  up,  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  perform  iridectomy,  for  merely  optical  reasons,  loo  ' 
soon.  A  little  practice  enables  us  to  determine  what  part  ot  the 
nebula  remaining  is  likely  to  clear.  That  portion  which  is 
densely  white  and  sharjdy  defined  will,  except  in  tlie  case  of 
very  young  children,  alwaj-s  remain,  but  tlie  more  diffuse  ai'ea, 
which  at  first  generally  surrounds  this,  and  whicli  does  not 
correspond  to  tlie  portion  in  which  there  has  been  any  actual] 
destruction  of  tissue,  is  likely  to  clear  away.  When  this  lieaj 
over  the  pupil  then,  it  often  happens  that  the  eventual  acuity  of 
vision  is  found  to  be  rather  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  if  an  iridectomy  had  not  been  performed.  In  any  case, 
eveu  when  one  has  to  do  with  a  permanent  opacity,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  practical  nile  that  iridectomy  should  not  be 
performed  unless  the  vision  is  less  than  ^^.  An  iridectomy, 
performed  for  optical  purposes,  should  be  small,  and  the 
incision  sliould  be  made  as  a  rule  at  the  comeo-scleral  margin. 
Something  may  often  be  done  to  promote  the  disappearance  of 
nebuhe,  more  especially  when  they  are  the  result  of  tolerably 
superficial  inflammations.  Either  massage  alone — that  is, 
rapidl_y  i-ubbing  the  lid  over  the  eye  for  half  a  minute  at  a  time, 
two  01-  three  times  daily,  or  that,  combined  witli  yellow  oxide  of  b 
mercury  (Pagenstecher's)  ointment,  is  useful  in  this  respect,  | 
Another  plan  is  to  drop  into  the  eye  daily,  or  once  every  second 
day,  a  drop  or  two  of  turpentine,  or  turpentine  combined  with 
an  equal  amount  or  more  of  olive  oil.  Such  stimulating  treat- 
ment should  not  be  begun  too  soon,  uiid  should  be  stopped 
when  it  produces  much  irritation,  as  there  is  some  tendency  for 
fresh  iuliltrutiuns  to  take  place  in,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of,  old  cicatrices.  When  there  is  a  staphylomatous ' 
protrusion  of  the  sm.x,  a  good-sized  iridectomy  should  be  per  • 
formed,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  to  free,  if  necessary,  any 
dragging  on  the  iris  (see  Fig.  17).  The  result  of  iridectomy 
performed  for  tliis  purpose  is  often  most  satisfactory.  The 
dragging  on  the  iris  leads  apparently  to  increased  secretion  of 
the  fluids  witlnn  the  eye,  and  consequently  to  a  rise  in  the 
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tension  of  the  eye,  which  the  more  or  less  weak  cicatricial  tissue 
is  unable  to  withstand.  Larger  staphylomata  may  be  reduced 
in  size  by  any  of  the  operations  described  in  Chapter  XVII.  There 
is  some  risk  of  setting  up  a  prolonged  irritation  or  inflammation 
by  such  operations,  which  at  the  same  time  introduce  the 
possibility  of  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  eye. 
Unless  very  unsightly,  a  total  or  nearly  total  staphyloma  is 
therefore  best  left  alone.  When  protruding  between  the  lids 
and  painful,  evisceration  or  enucleation  should  be  performed  in 
preference  to  other  less  severe  measures,  but  as  long  aa  the 


Fio.  17. — C««e  of  partial  central  Btaphyloma  of  cornea,  for  which 
iridectomy  has  been  performed. 

tension  remains  high,  there  is  hardly  any,  if  any,  danger  of 
sympathetic  inflammation.  Leucomata  may  be  rendered  less 
unsightly  by  being  tattooed  (see  Chapter  XVII.).  Sometimes,  too, 
when  the  cicatrix  in  the  cornea  covering  the  normal  pupil  is  not 
very  dense,  the  effect  of  an  iridectomy  is  increased  by  this 
operation.  The  vision  is  thereby  either  increased  in  acuity,  or 
less  hampered  by  light  scattered  by  the  corneal  opacity. 

Special  Fobms  of  Primary  Keratitis. 

Phlyctenular  Keratitis. — This  very  common  affection  is 
not  properly  characterised  by  the  name  whicli  it  most  frequently 
gets.  But  as  it  is  the  process  in  the  cornea  which  corresponds 
to  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  with  which  it  is  very  frequently 
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associated,  there  seems  no  reason  to  prefer  such  names  as 
scrofulous  or  lymphatic  keratitis,  or  herpes,  or  eczema  of  the 
cornea,  which  have  been  by  some  substituted  for  it. 

Phlyctenular  keratitis  occurs  in  the  form  of  single  or  multiple, 
small  superficial,  and,  at  first,  usually  nou-vascularised,  infiltra- 
tions of  the  cornea.  The  size  of  these  infiltrations  is  rarely  more 
than  a  pin's-head.  They  are  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  slightly 
prominent.  Frecpiently  they  break  down  into  small  ulcers,  whio 
do  not  as  a  rule  exhibit  any  tendency  to  spread  either  supeilio 
ally  or  in  depth,  but  which  frequently  become  vascularised.  A 
slight  nebulous  spot  remains  for  some  time  after  healing  has 
taken  place,  but  eventually  disappears  entirely.  Sometimes  tli 
little  infiltrations  are  decidedly  yellow  or  purulent,  and  br 
down  into  ulcers,  which  lead  to  destruction  of  some  of  the  tru? 
corneal  tissue,  and  therefore  lead  to  more  permanent  uebuioe. 
A  certain,  and  often  considerable,  amount  of  pinkish  pericorneal 
injection  is  met  with  in  this  affection,  and  there  is  at  the  same 
time  almost  invarialdy  a  good  deal  of  lachrymation  and  photo- 
phobia. The  photophobia  is  often  so  intense  in  children  as  to 
lead  to  most  persistent  blepharospasm.  Tlie  most  common  cause 
of  phlyctenular  keratitis  is  struma,  but  it  is  often  met  with  where 
there  exists  some  constitutional  depression  not  necessarily  of  a 
strumous  nature,  such  as  weakness  after  exhausting  illnesses, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c.  In  stiumous  children  it  is  very  apt 
to  recur  once  a  year  or  oftener  for  some  time.  Altgether  the 
affection  is  much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
usually,  wht'ii  met  with  in  adults,  there  is  a  history  of  previous 
attacks  in  childhood. 

Except  in  more  markedly  purulent  cases,  the  treatment, 
in  cbildien  at  least,  should  consist  mainly  in  the  local  appli- 
cation once  daily  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment 
(Pagenstecher's)  of  the  strength  of  8  grs.  of  the  yellow  oxide 
to  Si.  of  unguentum  cetacei,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  olive  ofl 
may  be  added  to  keep  it  from  getting  hard.  The  spermaceti 
is  better  than  vaseline,  which  sometimes  irritates.  This  oint- 
ment is  certainly  better  than  any  other  form  of  mercurial 
prepaiation.  ^ATiether  this  is  owing  to  its  stimulant  or  its 
antiseptic  properties,  or  to  some  other  cause,  is  not  very 
evident.  Adults  do  not  tolerate  it  so  well  as  children. 
They   require    altogether  less     stimulating    local    treatment ; 
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atropine,  cocaine,  and  weak  antiseptic  applications,  such  as  a 
2  per  cent,  boracic  lotion,  or  a  lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1 
in  5,000  or  10,000.  The  internal  administration  of  cod  liver  oil 
is  of  great  service  in  children,  as  well  as  attention,  to  the  skin. 
For  adults,  quinine,  or  in  the  strumous,  the  syrup  of  tlie  iodide  of 
iron,  are  indicated.  Tying  up  the  eye  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  does  harm,  partly  on  account  of  encouraging  the  photophobia, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  poulticing  action  wliicli  the  bandage  or 
cloth  used  is  apt  to  acquire  when  saturated  with  tlie  more  or 
less  copious  tears  which  flow  from  the  eyes  in  this  affection. 
At  most  a  shade  may  be  allowed  on  account  of  tlie  pliotophobia, 
but  it  is  better  as  a  rule  to  try  in  every  way  to  combat  this  con- 
dition. It  is  sometimes  so  severe,  and  at  the  same  time  so  out 
of  keeping  apparently  with  the  actual  severity  of  the  inflam- 
mation, that  it  must  be  looked  upon  more  as  an  induced 
neurosis  which  calls  for  special  treatment.  Cocaine  and  atropine 
are  useful  as  anodynes,  and  in  cases  where  the  blepliarospasm  is 
very  marked  and  jirolonged,  division  of  the  outer  caiithus  may 
be  practised.  In  cluldren  the  plunging  of  the  head  into  cold 
water  has  often  a  marvellous  effect,  especially  if  it  be  held  suffi- 
ciently long  in  the  water  to  give  rise  to  a  gasping  for  breath. 
Counter-irritation,  either  by  blisters  or  setons  in  the  temples,  or 
by  tlie  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  skin  of  the  upper 
lids,  is  unnecessarily  severe,  and  at  the  same  time  not  often 
a  very  successful  treatment,  though  still  apparently  pretty 
much  used. 

Fascicular  Keratitis. — Closely  allied  to  plilyctenular  kera- 
titis etiologically,  and  indeed  often  occurring  along  with  it,  but 
constituting  a  distinct  clinical  tyjie  of  corneal  iiifiammatiou,  is 
what  is  called  fascicular  keratitis.  This  is  a  vascularised  infil- 
tration, tlie  vessels  in  which  run  parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
foini  a  dense  band  or  fasciculus  about  a  line  in  breadth  stretching 
into  the  cornea. — (See  Fig.  18.)  At  the  end  of  the  vascular 
leash  the  infiltration  is  somewhat  more  or  less  crescentic  in 
shape,  and  often  ulcerated.  Occasionally  two  or  more  of  such 
mliltrations  are  to  be  seen  stretching  iu  towards  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  and  although  most  commonly  the  course  taken  is  a 
straight  one  throughout,  tliere  is  sometimes  a  more  or  less  decided 
bend  made.  Wlien  devascularised,  a  nebulous  streak  is  left, 
which  very  slowly  clears  away,  and  is  frequently  most  dense 
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and  persistent  at  the  end  farthest  into  the  cornea.  This  end 
portion  often  remains  indeed  a  pennanent  opacity.  The 
accompanying  symptoms — pericorneal  injection,  photophobia, 
and  lachrymation — are  the  same,  and  exliibit  much  the  same 
differences  in  intensity  as  in  tlie  case  of  phlyctenular  keratitis. 
The  affection  is  mostly  strumous,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to 
children.  Tlie  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  phlyctenular  keratitis, 
only  in  these  cases  Pagenstecher's  ointment  is  even  more  valu- 
able, and  .seldom  fails  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inflammation 
in  a  few  days.  It  causes  first  of  all  a  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  band  of  vessels,  and  subsequently  promotes  absorption  of  the 


Fio.  18.— FaKicaUr  kentitU. 

infiltrating  cells.  It  is  important  to  check  the  progress  before 
the  centre  of  the  cornea  is  reached,  as  the  opacity  left  is  of 
course  of  much  more  serious  consequence  if  situated  directly  in 
front  of  the  pupil.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  yellow  o.xide 
of  mercury  is  not  efficacious,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  interfere 
witli  the  source  of  blood  .supply,  by  removing  a  piece  of  conjunc- 
tiva, or  by  cauterising  the  conjunctiva  at  the  point  where  the 
vessels  take  their  origin.  This  treatment  is  in  general  to  be 
avoided  however.  Where,  at  the  time  the  case  comes  under  obser- 
vation, the  portion  nf  tiie  iufiltration  at  the  end  of  the  fasciculus 
of  vessels  should  happen  to  occupy  just  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  be  pushed,  as  it  were,  a  little  further  be- 
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fore  trying  to  check  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  pupillary  area  to  be 
occupied  by  a  vascularised  portion,  which  is  more  completely 
alworbcd,  and  therefore  does  not  interfere  so  mucli  with  vision. 

Pannds. — This  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  development 
of  new  vessels  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea.  Tlie 
vessels  spring  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  course  im- 
mediately below  as  well  as  above  Bowman's  membrane.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  more  or  less  irregularity  of  the  corneal 
epithelium  over  the  vascularised  portion,  and  some  diffuse  infil- 
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tration  into  the  tissues  occupied  by  the  newly  formed  vessels. 
There  are  great  differences  both  in  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
the  vascularised  area.  When  very  dense  the  cornea  assumes 
qnite  a  raw  fleshy  appearance,  a  condition  known  therefore  as 
pannus  craagiis. 

Pannus  occurs  principally  in  counection  with  trachoma 
(see  Fig.  19)  and  long-continued  strumous  infiltrations  of  the 
cornea,  and  we  may  therefore  distinguish  a  trachomalous  jiannus 
and  a  strumous  parinun.  Trachomatous  pannus  is  apparently 
due  to  an  extension  of  the  granular  inflammation  from  the 
conjunctiva  to  the  cornea.     In  many  cases,  where  the  granula- 
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tions  are  massive,  there  is  found  to  be  no  pannus,  while  in  others 
again,  a  marked  depjee  of  pannus  is  associated  with  compara- 
tively slight  alterations  in  tlie  palpebral  conjunctiva.  This  dispro- 
portion between  the  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  in 
different  cases  shows  that  the  latter  is  not  the  result  of  friction, 
though  this  connection  is  often  assumed  from  the  fact  that  the 
pannus  often  occupies  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  cornea, 
extending  over  an  area  corresponding  to  that  covered  by 
the  upper  lid.  One  ficquently  sees,  in  cases  which  have 
long  remained  free  from  corneal  complication,  a  pannus  all 
at  once  set  up,  along  with  an  acute  exacerbation  in  the  con- 
jtnictiva.  Strumous  pannus  is  more  frequent  in  young  adults 
tlian  in  children.  It  is  always  a  very  chronic  affection.  Some- 
times the  infiltrations  extend  in  dej>th,  and  become  purulent, 
leading  eventually  to  actual  perforation  of  the  cornea.  The 
opacity  produced  by  pannus  may,  in  course  of  time,  disappear 
under  treatment,  the  vessels  becoming  first  attenuated  and  less 
numerous.  Loug-contioued  cases  often  result  in  a  hopeless 
opacity  from  a  kind  of  cicatricial  organisation  of  the  infiltrated 
cells.  Some  again  lead  to  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  cornea, 
ilefjreuing  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  eventually  also  to  changes 
ill  the  iris,  with  secondary  glaucoma.  An  indication  of  the 
presence  of  such  deeper  complications  is  often  afforded  by  a 
marked  intolerance  to  tlie  usual  local  applicaUons.  In  other 
cases,  perforation,  followed  usually  by  more  or  less  shrinking  of 
the  eye,  may  tiike  place. 

The  trcaiuuid  of  trachomatous  pannus  mainly  consists  in 
treating  the  conjunctival  affection.  The  strumous  form  is 
best  treated,  unless  it  has  gone  uii  to  ulceration,  with 
Pagenstecher's  ointment  and  massage  in  the  shape  of  friction 
through  the  lid,  along  with  suitable  general  treatment  Very 
long-continued  dense  cases  of  pannus  may  sometimes  be 
caused  to  clear  up  by  inducing  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva.  This  may  be  done  either  by  inoculating  with  pus 
from  a  case  of  goiiorrha-al  ophthalmia,  or  by  bathing  the  eye 
several  times  with  an  infusion  of  jequirity.  Both  methods  are 
somewhat  heroic,  as  they  are  not  without  danger  of  producing 
very  severe  ulceiation,  perforation,  and  luss  of  the  whole  cornea. 
The  jequirity  iiiflauimation  was  sujiposcd,  when  first  employed 
some  years  ago,  to  be  capable  of  being  modified  at  will  by  the 
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strength  of  the  infusion  or  the  number  of  the  applications. 
This  has,  however,  proved  to  be  impossible,  and  it  is  now  rarely 
used.  As  to  inoculation,  it  seems  hardly  justifiable  to  practise 
it,  except  in  cases  where  the  pannus  exists  in  great  density  in 
both  eyes.  Many  cases  are  niucli  benefited  by  the  operation  of 
atnthoplastic  (see  Chapter  XVII.)  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
lid  aperture. 

A  form  of  extremely  chronic  and  den-sely  vascularised  in- 
filtration, not  unlike  pamius,  is  occasionnlly  met  with.  Tlie 
infiltration  does  not  stretch  for  mor^  than  two  to  three  mm.  into 
the  cornea,  and  is  usually  synmictricaL  The  etiology  of  this 
form  of  inflammation  is  not  verj'  clear.  It  is  most  commonly 
the  upper  margins  of  the  cornea  wliich  become  invaded,  although 
sometimes  the  lower  one  as  well.  A  den.se  nebula  is  left,  and 
not  infrequently  a  pretty  regular  astigmatism  due  to  alterations 
in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  Cases  wliich  resist  milder 
treatment  are  often  fa\ourably  influenced  by  peritomy  (see 
Chapter  XVII.). 

Hypopyon  Kekatitis. — A  good  many  deep-seated  abscesses 
of  the  coniea  are  associated  with  hypopyon,  or  a  deposition  of 
pus  in  the  anterior  chamber.  Not  infrequently  this  complica- 
tion is  met  with  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  strumous  corneal 
inflammation,  which  occur  mostly  in  children.  Great  differences 
exist  in  the  density  of  the  hypopyon  ;  when  very  thick  and 
fibrinous,  it  may  not  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  but 
remain  sticking  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  comoa.  Often, 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  ia  somewhat  dillicult  to  satisfy  one's-self 
that  the  pus  really  lies  in  the  chamber  and  not  in  the  cornea. 
The  name  onyx  has  been  ajiplied  to  cases  of  supposed  bagging 
of  pus  within  the  cornea  below  an  abscess,  but  should  not  be 
used,  as  the  appearance  is  always  due  to  hypopyon. 

A  very  distinct  clinical  fonn  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
is  what  is  usually  in  tlus  country  specially  imderstood  by  the 
term  hypopyon  Iccratitis,  owing  to  its  always  being  complicated 
with  the  appeamnce  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber.  This 
afi"ection  occurs  as  an  ulcer,  one  part  of  the  irregidnr  margin  of 
which  is  densely  infiltrated  with  pus.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  ulcer  is  that  it  extends  in  the  direction  of  this  infiltrated 
margin,  for  which  reason  it  has  received  the  name,  more  expres- 
sive of  its  serpiginous  nature,  of  ulcus  corner  serpens. — (See  Fig. 
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20.)  The  orir;in  of  this  form  of  keratitis  is  in  ahuost  all  casea  a 
trauma,  which  has  been  followed  by  an  inoculation  of  pus  from 
a  previously  existing  dacryocystitis  or  chronic  conjunctivitis. 
Tliose  whose  occupations  cause  their  eyes  to  he  subjected  to 
continual  irritation,  as  well  as  occasional  injuries,  are  most 
liable  to  contract  this  inflammation.  Stonemasons,  as  well  as 
farm  labourers  and  colliers,  are  amongst  the  cla.9.s  of  people  is 
whom  it  is  mo.stly  found.  It  has  now  been  definitely  established 
that  liie  inflammation  is  of  a  septic  nature,  and  caused  by  the 
presence  of  germs  which  exist  in  the  discliarges  from  chronically 
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FlO.  20. — Hypopyon  keratitis. 

inflamed  mucous  surfaces.  As  the  ulcer  extends,  more  and  more 
pus  becomes  deposited  in  the  anterior  chamber.  This,  though 
to  some  extent  absorbed,  is,  as  long  as  there  is  active  inflamma- 
tion, more  rapidly  formed.  Increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
liypnpyon  is  then  a  certain  evidence  of  progress  in  the  process 
of  destruction  in  the  cornea.  As  long  as  the  yellow  margin  of 
infiltration  exists,  we  may  be  suie  that  extension  is  taking  place. 
The  natural  course  of  the  inflammation  is  for  the  ulceration  to 
go  on  spreading,  until  the  whole  of  the  cornea  in  the  direction  of 
the  creeping  infiltration  has  become  involved,  and  as  this  often 
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ikes  place  in  two  or  more  directions,  seldom  in  all  at  the  same 

Lime,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  whole  cornea  to  be 

Fulcerated. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber 
IS  a  disputed  point,  as  there  is  often  no  apparent  connection 
between  it  and  the  ulcer,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  spreading  of  the 
ulceration  and  the  amount  of  the  hypopyon,  tlial  it  is  derived 
directly  from  the  inflamed  cornea ;  and  in  fact,  in  some  cases, 
there  is  no  difficulty,  when  it  is  more  than  usually  fibrinous,  in 
seeing  it  extending  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  almost  as  it  were  trickling  down.  It 
is  no  doubt  carried  along  the  lymph  channels,  which  appear  to 
open  into  the  chamber  towards  the  centre  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea.  On  oblique  illumination,  too,  these  cliannels  can 
frequently  be  seen  to  be  choked,  and  appear  as  tine  radiating 
greyish  stiire  suiTounding  the  portion  of  cornea  involved.  The 
complications  of  hypopyon  keratitis  are  those  already  described 
as  met  with  in  connection  with  severe  ulceration,  though,  owing 
to  the  greater  tendency  to  superficial  as  compared  with  deep 
spreading,  the  more  serious  complications  are  not  very  frequent, 

I  The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  first  destroying  the  area 
of  infiltration  and  then  applying  antiseptics.  Tlie  most  convenient, 
as  well  as  the  most  efficient  way  in  which  the  first  indication  is 

I  complied  with,  is  to  carefully  burn  down  the  marginal  infiltration 
with  the  thermo-  or  galvano-cautery,  but  when  such  is  not  at 
hand  it  may  be  scraped  down  and  then  cauterised  by  applying  a 

I  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (10-20  grs.  to  si.)  directly  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ulcer.  Both  tliese  operatinus  can  be  per- 
formed painlessly  with  the  aid  of  cocaine.  Sub.sequeutly  frequent 
bathing  of  the  eye  with  a  solution  of  coiTosive  sublimate  (I  in 
5000),  followed  by  the  .smearing  into  the  eye  of  an  uiiitinent  of 
one  part  of  iodofurui  to  ten  of  vaseline,  is  very  useful.  If  the 
cauterising  be  carefully  performed — that  is,  if  all  the  infiltrated 
margins  be  carefully  burnt  down — it  is  seldom  that  the  process  is 
not  arrested,  although  it  occasionally  has  to  be  repeated  when- 
ever any  little  infiltration  makes  its  appearance.  It  is  rare  that 
a  more  severe  but  very  successful  treatment,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Saemisch's  section,  has  to  be  resorted  to.  The  method 
of  performing  this  little  operation  is  described  in  the  chapter  on 
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operations.  If  the  ulcer  lias  been  central,  as  is  often  the  case,  it 
is  necessary  subseciueiitly  to  perfoi'm  an  iridectomy,  so  as  to 
displace  the  pupil  U)  opposite  ii  dear  portion  of  the  cornea.  In 
most  cases  it  is  aihisablc  at  the  same  time  to  treat  the  tear-sac 
in  the  manner  described  in  jtage  25.  Owing  to  the  tendency  to 
iritis,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated,  until  the  healing 
process  has  advanced  to  such  a  stage  that  there  is  no  further 
danger  of  sucli  a  complication. 

Desdhifok.m  (Mycotic)  Keuatitis.  —  Another  form  of 
keratitis,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  look  upon  as  being 
also  caused  by  some  particular  microbe,  lia.s  only  lately  received 
attention  since  it  was  described  by  Hansen  Grut.  The 
characteristic  of  this  inflammation  is  a  great  tendency  to  a 
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Fig.  21.— Deudrifonu  keratitis. 


kind  of  ramifying  .superficiiil  extension  (see  Fig.  21).  It  is 
a  very  chronic  affection,  and  the  amount  of  infiltration  surround- 
ing the  ulcerated  rills  which  it  forms  is  so  slight  as  to  render 
the  peculiarity  of  its  propagation  liable  to  escape  detection, 
unless  a  proper  examination  be  made  by  oblique  illumination. 
The  pain  caused  by  this  inflammation  is  slight,  though  sufficient 
to  give  ri.ie  to  some  discomfort  and  photophobia.  There  appeiirs 
never  to  be  any  complication  with  iritis,  but  I  have  occasionally 
seen  it  associated  with  hypopyon.  The  cause  is  not  known.' 
It  is  a  tolerably  rare  affection  met  with  in  both  sexes,  and  f 
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hich  the  name  dendriform  superficial  keratitis  seems  tlie  most 
ppropriato.  The  nebulous  opacities  which  remain  for  some 
time  after  recoverj'  has  taken  place  have  tlic  characteristic  rami- 
fying appearance.  The  treatment  I  have  found  most  efficacious 
is  to  scrape  the  ulcerated  rills  with  a  small  spud,  such  as  is  used 
for  removing  foreign  Ixjdies  fmm  the  cornea,  and  afterwards 
apply  a  strong  solution  (1  in  1000)  of  corrosive  sublimate  directly 
to  the  cornea  with  a  camel's  hair  bruish,  giving  at  the  same 
time  the  iodoform  ointment  (see  page  77)  for  frequent  use. 

ScLEKOTisiNG  Keiutitis. — Certain  forms  of  marginal  in- 
filtrations, which  extend  into  the  cornea  from  the  sclera,  have 
the  tendency  to  leave  a  dense  white  porcellaneous  opacity  in 
the  cornea,  which  thus  comes  to  resemble  very  closely  the 
sclera  in  appearance.  The  margin  of  the  cornea  then  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  encroached  upon  Ijy  the  sclera,  and  the 
name  sderoiisinij  keratitis  very  aptly  describes  the  affection,  so 
far  as  the  inflammatory  change  in  the  cornea  is  concerned. 
The  trealmcnt  is  the  same  as  for  scleritis,  as  which  it  always 
originates.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  clearing  up  of  the 
dense  opacity. 

Cleab  Cobneal  Ulcers. — A  clear  form  of  ulceration  of  the 
cornea — that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  neither  the  base  nor  the 
margins  of  the  ulcer  exhibit  any  infiltration — occurs  almost  ex- 
clusively in  old  enfeebled  individuals,  and  is  accompanied  by 
little  or  no  pericorneal  injection,  and  often  by  few,  if  any,  sub- 
jective symptoms  at  all,  beyond  more  or  less  interference  with 
vision  according  to  its  site.  The  iutiltration  stage  of  this  type 
of  ulcer  is  rapid,  and  therefore  rarely  observed;  the  healing  stage 
is  on  the  other  hand  ver)'  chronic.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
give  rise  to  the  name  clear  ulcer.  The  Ircatinad  most  likely 
to  stimulate  those  ulcers  to  heal  is  the  use  of  liot  fomentations 
and  eserine. 

ALakginal  Eing-sbaped  Ulckk. — A  Imtg,  narrow,  ulcerated 
rill  sometimes  forms  on  the  margin  of  tiie  cornea,  and  extends 
in  a  ring-shape  manner  round  it.  Wlien  occurring  in  cliiMren 
it  is  always  caused  by  the  couduence  of  a  number  of  separate 
fod  of  infl.ammaiion.  Such  an  origin,  tiiougli  probable,  cannot 
always  be  demonstrated  in  tlie  ease  uf  the  less  distinctly 
strumous  form  which  is  met  with  in  adults.  Tiic  infiltration 
is  seldom  great,  but  this  form  of  ulceratiou  is  accompanied  by  a 
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good  deal   of    pericorneal   injection   and   other  symptoms 
irritation.     By  extending  completely  round,  the  central  portion 
of  the  cornea,  which  remains  clear,  may  be  deprived  of  its  source 
of  nourislimeut  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necrose,  so  that  complete] 
loss  of  tlie  cornea  may  be  the  result  in  severe  cases,  which  aiB ' 
fortunately  rare.     Tlie  etiology  is  not  always  clear,  but  it  often 
comes  on  in   connection  with   catarrhal  conjunctivitis.      The 
freaimeiii  should  he  directed  towards  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  ulcei".     This  is  best  done  by  pamceutesis,  which   may  be 
frequently  repeated  if  necessary.      Eserine  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate lotions  are  also  useful. 

Vesiculau-Uullous   Keuatitls.  —  A   number  of  varieties, 
more  or  less  distinct  in  theii'  clinical  aspects,  occur,  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  raised  up  into  vesicles,  which  may 
be  small  or  large,  and  single  or  multiple.      Sometimes,  when 
smidl  and  multiple,  the  condition  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  true^ 
herpes  of  the  cornea.     This  form  accompanies  or  follows  a  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia,  and  there  is,  according  to  Horner,  who  haaj 
most  accurately  described  it,  a  degree  of  anjesthesia  of  the  cornea] 
as  well  as  diminution  of  intraocular  tension  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  distinct  forms  is  that  to  which 
Hansen  Grut  has  drawn  attention — a  recurrent  bullous  kerati(is.^l 
This  form  only  comes  on  after  a  superficial  wound  of  consider-  " 
able  extent,  and  presents  itself  as  a  clear  bulla,  whicli  cannot 
properly  be  seen  except  by  oblique  illumination,  aud  which  may 
occujiy  from  one-eighth  to  one- half  of  the  superticial  extent  of 
the  cornea.  Tlie  number  of  times  that  this  condition  may  recur 
after  a  trauma,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  interval  between  each 
attack,  is  subject  to  considerable  difference,  which  depends 
partly  on  the  extent  of  the  trauma,  and  partly  on  the  vuhiera- 
bility,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  patient. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  recuirence  take  place  from 
three  to  six  times  a  year  for  several  years.  The  attacks  in- 
variably come  on  in  the  morning  on  waking,  with  pericorneal 
injection,  considerable,  often  intense,  pain,  and  the  sensation  as 
if  there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  Under  these  circum- 
stance's, and  with  a  previous  history  of  an  external  abrasion  of 
the  cornea,  followed  by  the  same  kind  of  pain,  there  is  always 
to  he  found  a  corneal  bulla.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  cannot  be 
seen  without  pressing  the  lid  against  the  cornea,  the  epithelium 
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of  which  is  then  thrown  into  a  fold,  or  by  catching  hold  of  the 
anterior  epithelial  surface  of  the  separated  layer  with  an  iris 
forceps,  when  it  readily  comes  away.  Only  very  rarely  is  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  huUa  other  than  completely  transparent. 
Wlien  yellowish  or  purulent  some  opacity  is  left,  otherwise 
complete  restitution  takes  place,  so  that  the  cornea  becomes  to 
all  appearance  absolutely  healthy.  A  large  superficial  abrasion 
is  very  frequently  followed  by  this  form  of  inflammation,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  occurrence  at  once  leads  one  to  the 
diagnosis,  before  the  history  of  the  original  injury  has  l)een 
elicited.  Tliis,  too,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  injury, 
there  is  very  rarely  any  difficulty  in  obtaining.  A  cure  takes 
place  generally  in  from  three  to  five  days^  except  in  the 
cases  where  the  fluid  of  the  bulla  is  discoloured.  One  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  this  affection  is  a  scrape  from  a  child's 
nail,  and  probably  on  this  account,  more  than  on  any  other,  it 
is  more  frequently  met  with  in  women  than  in  men.  Other 
injuries,  such  as  blows  from  brandies  or  the  end  of  an  umbrella, 
not  infrequently  also,  by  causing  a  similar  injurj',  set  up  the 
same  train  of  symptoms.  The  treatment  consists  in  removing 
the  detached  epithelium  with  a  pair  of  iris  forceps,  and  applying 
cocaine  frequently  to  allay  the  pain,  using  at  the  same  time 
some  simple  weak  antiseptic  lotion  for  bathing  the  eyes.  There 
appears  to  be  no  way  in  which  the  recurrence  can  be  prevented. 
Another  bullous  form  of  keratitis,  in  which  the  bulla  is  not 
jjellucid,  occurs  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
where  there  is  or  has  been  increase  of  intraocular  tension.  It  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  old  cases  of  glaucoma  or  irido- 
choroiditis,  where  the  disease  has  led  to  complete,  or  almost 
complete,  blindness.  The  bulla  in  these  cases  is  due  to  an 
cedema  of  the  contea,  which  lias  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
fibrinous  false  membrane  between  the  epithelial  rells  and  Bow- 
man's membrane:  it  is  this  membrane,  in  addition  to  the 
epithelial  cells,  which  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vesicle. 
No  treatment  is  culled  for  in  such  cases,  which  are  cases  more 
of  degenerative  cliauge  than  of  inflammation. 


Secondary  Kkratitis. 

One  form  of  secondary  infiltration  of  the  cornea  (see  page 
63)   is  of    very   common   occurrence,   and   is    usually   known 
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as  diffuse  interstitial  or  parenchymatous  keratitis.  It  never 
leads  to  any  destruction  of  the  corneal  tissue.  This  disease 
produces  a  very  characteristic  appearance.  It  begins  as  b 
diffuse  greyish  and  tolerably  deep-seated  opacity,  -which  either 
stretches  in  from  some  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  or, 
less  frequently,  first  becomes  evident  in  some  more  central 
portion.  The  whole  cornea  becomes  pretty  nnifonnly  infil- 
trated, and  at  the  same  time  a  very  definite  .stippling  of  the 
epithelial  surface  makes  its  appearance.  Not  infrequently 
different  portions  of  the  cornea  are  more  densely  infiltrated  than 
others,  but  there  is  never  any  prominence  at  such  points  as 
is  .seen  in  ca.ses  of  primary  infiltration.  According  to  the 
density  of  the  infiltration  the  colour  which  it  assumes  is  either 
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FtG.  22. — Vonculariaed  intentitinl  kentitia. 

white,  grey,  or  yellow.  Wlien  very  dense  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, indeed,  from  tlie  colour  alone  to  say  that  no  abscess  was 
present.  The  degree  of  irritation  is  very  variable,  both  in 
different  cases  as  well  as  at  different  stages  in  the  same  case. 
There  is  u.sually,  at  some  time  or  other,  not  a  little  pericorneal 
injection,  with  photophobia  and  lachrymation,  and  often  a  more 
or  less  dense  formation  of  new  vessels  in  the  cornea,  giving  ris»^| 
to  the  appearance  calk'd  the  "  salmon-coloured  patch."  This  is^^ 
well  seen  in  Fig.  22.  These  vessels  spring  from  the  deep 
episcleral  network  which  exists  around  the  cornea,  and  there- 
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fore  form  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  They  can 
thns  readily  be  distinjjuishcd  from  the  newly  formed  vessels 
of  a  pannus,  whicii  spring  from  superficial  conjunctival  tninks. 
As  the  opacity  clears  away,  the  new  vessels,  as  well  as  the 
other  symptoms  of  inflammation,  gradually  disappear.  As  a 
rule,  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea  are  the  last  to  clear 
up.  Both  eyes  are  usually  attacked  by  this  inflammation, 
though  rarely  exactly  at  the  same  time  ;  more  commonly,  one 
eye  is  pretty  far  advanced  in  the  disease  before  the  symptoms 
make  their  appearance  in  the  other. 

Secondary  keratitis  always  lasts  a  long  time — three  to  ten 
months  as  a  rule.     In  some  cases  the  duration  is  much  longer. 
There   is  a   great  tendency  for   the   iris  to  become  inflamed 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  ai-e  also  observable  in  most  cases 
changes  in  intraocular  tension — at  first  generally  an  increase, 
but  afterwards,  and  continuing  far  longer,  a  diminution,  which 
is  sometimes  very  considerable  indeed.     These  circumstances, 
taken   in   connection   with    the   absence   of  ulceration   which 
characterises   interstitial   keratitis,   sufficiently   show   that  the 
disease  is  in  reality  not  a  true   inflammation   of   the  cornea 
itself,  but  merely  an  extension  to  it  of  inflammatory  products 
derived  from  a  focus  of  inflammation  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  uveal  tract.     They  therefore  justify  the  term  secondary 
keratitis,  the  recognition  of  which  tyj)e,  too,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance   from  a  prognostic    point  of  view.      The   age  at 
which  the  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with  is  from  seven 
to   twenty-one — mostly,   perhaps,   about   the    age    of  puberty. 
Individuals  who  from  any  cause  are  of  delicate  constitution  are 
subject  to  it.     The  most  frequent  predisposing  cause  appears  to 
be  inherited  syjihilis,  as  it  is  often  met  with  in  individuals  in 
whom  there  exist  other  manifestations  of  this  disease,  such  as 
scars  round  the  mouth,  prominent  frontal  eminences,  &c.     A 
very  common   condition,   met   with,   too,   in   the    subjects  of 
aecondnry   interstitial    keratitis,    is    a    peculiar    state  of    the 
incisor  teeth,  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  Hutchinson, 
by  whom  it  is  also  considered  a    manifestation   of   inherited 
syphilis.      The   cutting  edge   of  the   tooth,  instead  of  being 
straight,  is  arched  or  notched  in  a  more  or  less  semicircular 
form,  the  sides  being  longer  than  the  centre.    Sometimes  the 
form   has  not  become  definitely   established  at  the  time   of 
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examination,  but  there  is  often  to  be  seen  an  indication  tliat 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  incisors  is  thinner  than  in  the  normal^^ 
condition,  and  at  the  same  time  devoid  of  enamel     It  is  tii«^B 
wearing  away  of  this  portion  which  gives  rise  eventuall}-  to  the 
characteristic  notch. 

Another  complication  is  deafness,  which  appears  in  part  due 
to  a  similar  int«rstitial  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
and  in  part  to  a  periostitis  within  the  channel  for  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  which  probably   becomes  involvetl    in   the  inflam- 

mation.  In  severe  cases  more  diffuse  choroiditis,  as  well 
staphylomatous  protnisions  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroidl 
and  the  ciliary  region  of  the  eye,  occur.  The  cases  in  whici 
other  manifestations  of  syphilis  are  evident  appear  to  be  the 
most  frequently  complicated  by  more  deep-seated  intlamniations 
than  .such  as  give  rise  to  the  corneal  opacity ;  cases,  in  .short 
in  which,  on  that  account,  the  prognosis  is  least  favourable 
When  the  corneal  opacity  is  very  dense,  so  that  little  more' 
than  the  movements  of  the  hands  can  be  made  out,  on 
account  of  the  optical  interference  produced  by  that  opacity 
alone,  it  may  sometimes  not  be  very  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  any  serious  complication  exists.  As  a  genenil  rule,  it  is 
not  difficult,  after  a  little  practice,  to  satisfy  one's-self  as  to^| 
whether  the  visual  acuity  aiis%vers  to  the  opacity  or  not.  Even 
the  very  densest  corneal  infiltration  produced  by  tliis  disease 
sliould  pennit  of  the  movements  of  the  hand  being  seen  close  tq^| 
the  eye,  so  that  if  vision  is  further  reduced  to,  for  instance, 
mere  perception  of  lii^lit,  there  is  certainly  some  complication 
present  In  uncomplicated  cases,  too,  the  field  of  vision  is  o^^| 
course  of  normal  extent.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  int«r- 
stitial  keratitis  the  opacity  eventually  clears  up  entirely,  or 
leaves  but  the  faintest  trace,  discernible  only  on  oblique 
illumination.  The  proijnons  depends  in  fact  on  the  severity  of 
the  primarj'  affection.  When  the  iritis  is  slight,  and  no 
staphylomatous  protnisions  make  their  appearance,  it  is  good, 
even  though  the  opacity  .should  be  at  one  time  extremely  dense. 
Occasionally  cases  beginning  as  interstitial  keratitis  go  on 
slowly  to  shrinking  of  the  eye.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
attacks  may  occur  in  the  same  individual  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time.  The  disease  runs  a  definite  course,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful,  just  as  in  the  case  of  other  deeper  uveal  affections 
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Chapter  VI.).  in  how  far  any  treatment  is  of  any  avail  The 
■  "■■  alioultl  certainly  be  protected  from  strong  light,  and  the 
j^^iieut  not  alloued  to  read.  'When  there  is  much  pericorneal 
injection  the  pupil  should  be  kept  dilated  with  atropine,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  worst  conseijuences  of  a  complicjition  with  iritis. 
Attention  to  the  skin  and  health  generally,  moderate  exercise, 
and  the  use  of  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  internally,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  a  little  iodide  of  potasli,  are  indicated.  In  the 
distinctly  sj-philitic  cases  mercurial  preparations  may  be  tried. 
When   ciliary   staphylomata    develop,    it  is   advisable   to  try 

E~  aserine,  which  appears  to  have  some  influence  in  preventing 
their  extension.  All  surgical  interference,  even  such  a  simple 
measure  as  paracentesis,  should  be  avoided,  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  marked  shallowing  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
in  which  iridectomy  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Other  less  characteristic  and  altogether  much  less  frequent 
forms  of  secondary  keratitis  are  met  with,  in  connection  usually 
with  old-staudiug  cases  of  choroiditis  and  irido-clioroiditis.  In 
these  the  prognosis  is  relatively  much  worse  than  in  what  is 
usually  known  as  interstitial  keratitis,  owing  no  doulit  to  there 
_  being  less  tendency  towards  the  healing  of  the  primary  process 
on  which  they  depend.  Occasionally  a  peculiar  form  of  disease 
is  met  with,  which  at  first  looks  very  like  a  secondary  inter- 
stitial keratitis,  but  which  atXerwards  becomes  associated  with  a 
tubercular-looking  deposit  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  iris,  as 
well  as  a  dense  wliitish  opacity  in  the  corresiwnding  portion  of 
the  cornea.  The  affection  is  extremely  chi-ouic,  and  appears  to 
be  of  a  tubercular  natm-e,  and  allied  to,  though  by  no  means  the 
same  affection  as,  granuloma  of  the  iris  (see  Chapter  V.).  I 
have  usually  seen  it  in  young  adults. 

NKUKO-rARALVTic  KERATITIS. — Wlieu  the  tifth  nerve  is 
paralysed  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cornea  to  become  inflamed. 
Difl'erent  forms  of  intlammation  may  occur  under  such  circum- 
stances, which  all,  however,  exhibit,  be.sides  the  accompanying 
anaslhesia,  a  tiuirked  slowness  in  healing,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
lead  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  cornea.  The  cause  of  such 
destructive  processes  in  the  cornea  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  in  the  first  phice  the  greater  liability  to  traumata, 
owing  to  the  insensibility  which  that  lesion  induces,  and  in  the 
sjcond,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  experimentally,  to  an 
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interference  with  the  tropliic  supply  to  the  cornea.  The  prognosii 
in  all  such  cases  is  necessarily  bad.  The  trMtmmt  consists  in 
as  far  as  possible  protecting  the  eye  from  external  influences,  by  ■ 
keeping  it  tied  up,  and  frequently  applying  antiseptic  lotiona.^| 
The  corneal  changes  which  are  met  with  in  herpes  zoster  fron-^^ 
talis  may  be  looked  upon  as  neuro-paralytic  in  their  nature.  In 
some  cases  a  number  of  small  herpetic  blebs  form  on  the  cornea,! 
very  similar  to  tliose  met  with  on  the  skin.  These  burst  and 
leave  infiltrated  margins,  and  eventually  moi"e  or  less  opacity. 
In  other  coses  the  first  appearance  in  the  cornea  is  of  one  or 
more  infiltrations  or  ulcerations.  The  affected  portions  of  the 
cornea  are  genurally  an;vsthetic,  and  often  remain  so,  long  after 
healing  has  taken  place.  A  corneal  complication  appears  to 
met  with  in  about  one-fourth  of  idl  the  cases  of  herpes  zoster' 
frontalis.  According  to  Hutchiusou,  the  cornea  is  only  aCfected 
when  an  eruption  at  the  side  of  the  nose  indicates  a  participa-; 
lion  of  tlic  uaso-cdiary  branch  in  the  affection.  This  is  pro- 
Ijiibly  most  freij^uently  the  case,  and  in  my  own  experience  it  has 
always  been  so ;  but  cases  are  on  record  where  the  cornea  hiis 
been  affected  without  the  skin  of  the  nose  being  implicated, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  skin  of  the  nose  has  been  found  to 
l>e  affected  and  not  the  cornea.  Great  pain  usually  accompanies, 
fis  well  as  sometimes  precedes  and  follows,  the  heii)elic  inflam- 
mation on  the  cornea,  just  as  is  the  case  with  similar  manifesta- 
tions elsewhere.  No  very  efficacious  treatment  is  known  for 
this  affection.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  relieved  by  tying  up  the 
eyes,  in  other  cases  nothing  except  morphia  gives  reUef. 


Non-Inflammatory  and  Degenerative  Changes 
IN  THE  Cornea. 

A  very  curious  form  of  corneal  opacity  is  met  with,  mostly 
in  eyes  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  site  of  some  old-standing 
inilammatory  changes,  such  as  clu-onic  iritis  with  occlusion  of  j 
the  pupil,  and  it  may  be,  along  with  calcareous  degeneration  of| 
a  caturactous  lens.     This  consists  of  a  transverse  lilm  running  j 
across  the  cornea  always  at  that  part  wliich  corresponds  to  the] 
half-closed  lid.s.     The  breadth  of  the  baud  is  tolerably  uniform 
thruughout,  being  in  ditlereut  cases  from  about  i\j  to  \  inch. 
The  opacity  is  tiuely  punctiform,  and  varies  in  colour  from  a 
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grey  to  a  pretty  pronounced  yellowish-hrown.      Examined  with 
a    magnifying    glass,  it  is   found  to   be   composed  of  a   num- 
ber  of  granules,  which  are  very  regularly  distributed  and  of 
much  tlie  same  size  throughout.     Its  edges   are  very  sharply 
defined,  and  do  not  anywliere  mei^e  into  the  healthy  cornea. 
It  is  often  least  dense  at   the  centre  of   the  cornea    over  the 
>upil,  but  altogether  much  more  intranspareut  than  its  uppoar- 
rance  at  any  disUmce  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  owing  probably 
to   the  calcareous  degeneration  which  takes  place  in  the  do- 
sited  matter.     Tliere  is  rarely  any  disturbance  of  ejjithelium 
ibove   the   opacity.     This   form    of  opacity   almost  invariably 
occurs  in  both  eyes,  tliough  it  may  exist  to  a  much  more  marked 
extent  in  the  one  than  the  other  at  the  time  of  examination.    Tills 
aflectiou  is  met  with  at  all  ages  and  in  botli  sexes,  though  more 
frequently  in  men.     The  opacity  forms  very  slowly,  and  then 
remains   for   an    iudefiiiiLe   time   stationary.     The  surrounding 
cornea  is  as  a  rule  perfectly  healthy,  but  there  is  a  variety  of 
the  same  affection  which  makes  its  appearance  in  old-standing 
leucomata.     From  the  fact  that  some  form  of  uveitis  is  ahuost 
always  found  to  be  associated  with  it,  it  seems  probable   that, 
even  when  the  disease  is  apparently  primarily  a  corneal  one, 
there  is  nevertheless  some  deeiJ-seated  affection,  which,  though  it 
may  escape  observation  at  the  time,  afterwards  develops  into 
something  more  manifest.     Glaucoma  is  often  met  with,  sooner 
or  later,  in  connection  with  these  calcareous  films  in  the  cornea, 
and  for  this  reason  it  seems  advisable,  as  was  recommended  by 
von  Graefe,  to  perform  iridectomy  early.     Any  other  treatment, 
such  as  scraping  away  the  film  or  removing   it    by  means  of 
very  dilute  nitric  acid,  as  has  been  proposed  by  Nettlcship,  is 
of  very  little  permanent  use,  as  it  again  develops.     The  cases 
which  have  been  examined  microscopically  have  all  been  found 
to  l)e  caused  by  a  formation  of  chalky  matter  in  Bowman's 
membrane  and  the  immediately  subjacent  parts  of  the  cornea. 
How  the  chalk  comes  to  be  deposited  there,  and  why  it  sliould 
just  occupy  that  portion  of  the  cornea  which  is  most  uncovered 
by  the  lids,  has  not  yet  been  explained.     The  disease  seems  first 
to  have  been  described  by  Dixon,  but  did  not  attract  much  atten- 
tion until  long  afterwards,  when  von  Gnxefe  pointed  out  its  con- 
nection with  glaucoma,  a  connection  which,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  constant  as  von  Graefe  believed. 
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Akcus  Senilis. — This  is  a  whitish  and  generally  completely 
circular  opacity,  which  extends  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
in  old  peuple.  It  begins  at  the  upper  iiud  lower  margins  of  the 
corncii,  and  varies  considerably  in  thickness  in  different  indivi- 
duals as  well  as  often  at  diH'crent  parts  of  the  cornea.  Very 
often  the  arcus  is  separated  from  the  scleral  margin  by  a  clear  j 
or  less  opa(iue  strip  of  cornea.  The  appearance  is  due  to  fatly  j 
degeneration  of  corneal  cells.  Wounds  tlirough  tiiis  area  ofl 
degeneration  heal  nmch  as  in  the  normal  cornea. 

Conical  Cohnea. — Owing  to  a  thinning  of  the  central  por-1 
tion  of  the  cornea,  a  change  of  its  curvature  may  take  place, 
whereby  the  normal  ellipsoidal  form  becomes  converted  into  one 
more  resembling  a  hyperholoid  of  revolution.     The  curvature  of 
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Fro.  23. — Conical  curnea. 

the  central  portion  becomes  greater,  that  of  the  peripheral  po^ 
tions  less  than  normal. — (Sue  Fig.  2i}.)  This  gives  rise  to ' 
myopia,  to  a  degree  of  irregular  astigmatism  with  polyopia,  and  j 
in  the  most  pronounced  cases  to  some  diminution  in  the  held  of 
vision.  Oilen  tlie  ape.x  of  the  conical  cornea  is  more  or  leas 
opaque.  Tlie  condition  is  almost  invariably  bilateral,  though 
frequently  not  developed  to  the  same  extent  in  both  eyes. 
Tlie  pathology  is  not  properly  understood.  It  is  not  known 
what  causes  the  thinning  and  want  of  resistance  in  the  corneaa^| 
It  appears  to  be  equally  frequent  in  women  and  men;  accord-^^ 
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iag  to  some,  women  are  more  subject  to  it.  The  conical  bulging 
begins  generally  after  puberty,  in  the  early  years  of  adult 
life.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ilegenerative  change  in  the 
ooniea  may  go  on  for  some  time  before  the  bulging  begins 
There  is  a  decided  tendency  for  the  condition  to  remain  stationary^ 
after  hav^ing  progressed  for  some  time,  but  not  infrequently  the 
protrusion  gradually  increases  more  and  more,  and  is  associated 
with  more  and  more  opacity. 

The  dioffTWsis  of  conical  cornea  is  made  without  difficulty  by 
mere  inspection  when  the  protnision  is  pronounced.  The 
conical  shape  can  be  readily  seen  by  looking  at  the  cornea 
from  the  side.  ^VTien  slight,  or  only  beginning,  it  is  diagnosed 
by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscoije  or  I'lacido's  disc.  With  the 
ophthalmoscope  a  peculiar  circular-shaped  shadow  is  thrown  on 
the  fundus,  which  alters  its  position  with  the  movement  of  the 
mirror.  With  I'lacido's  disc  (see  Chapter  XVI.)  the  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  image  of  the  rings  on  tlie  apex,  and  their 
elliptical  or  hyperbolic  distortion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  apex,  is 
very  characteristic. 

Treatment. — Conical  cornea  admits  generally  of  some,  though 
|»arely  of  very  complete,  optical  correction.  The  higher  numbers  of 
negative  spherical  and  cylindrical  lenses,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined, are  those  which  are  most  likely  to  prove  of  service.  Some- 
times a  stenopaic  aperture  or  slit  may  be  added  with  advantage. 
With  I^iehlmann's  hyperbolic  lenses,  manufactured  in  liatlieuow, 
a  much  greater  improvement  can  occasionally  be  got  than  by  any 
other  optiail  means.  They  may,  too,  bo  combined  with  convex 
spherical  glasses.  Tlie  disadvantage  of  the  hyperbohc  lenses  is 
that  they  only  correct  when  their  apices  coincide  with  those  of  the 
corneal  cones,  which  is  only  the  case  for  one  position  of  the  eye. 
Their  iise  as  spectacles  at  any  rate  must  therefore  be  limited.  In 
many  cases  the  possible  optical  cori'ection  is  so  small  that  some 
Ojieration  is  indicated.  An  operation  may  in  any  case  be  attempted 
when  there  is  opacity  of  the  apex  of  the  cornea.  All  operations 
which  have  l)ecu  devised  for  conical  cornea  (see  Chapter  XVII.) 
are  more  or  less  doubtful  in  their  results.  The  most  likely  to 
prove  of  benefit  is  the  removal  of  an  elliptical  portion  from 
the  apex,  or  from  near  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Trepliining,  as 
recommended  by  Bowman,  is  undoubtedly  of  use  sometimes. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  von  Graefc's  treatment, — cauterisin" 
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of  the  apex,  and  subsequent  iridectomy.     Displacement  of 
pupil  without  iridectomy  (iridesis)  has  also  been  tried.     It  mm 
be  remembered   that  sucli  operations  are  not  altogether  free! 
from  dauger.     Suppuration  of  tlie  cornea,  followed  it  may  be  by 
suppuration  of  the  whole  eye — panophthalmitis — is  occasionally ^J 
set  up.  ^1 

Anotlier  form  of  misshapen  cornea  is  what  is  called  kcrato- 
fflobus.  In  this  condition,  which  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
conical  cornea,  and  probably  always  congenital,  there  is  a  more 
general  Lhiuning,  and  consequently  a  more  globular  distention, 
of  the  cornea.  Examined  with  a  Tlacido's  keratoscope,  there  is 
little  or  no  distortion  of  the  circular  rings.  The  cornea  is  some- 
times so  thin,  tliat  when  paracentesis  is  performed  it  falls  in, 
crumpled  up  like  paper.  In  the  higher  degrees  the  condition 
has  often  e.visted  for  a  long  time ;  the  cornea  may  become 
somewhat  opaque  all  over,  and  the  disease  is  liable  sooner  or 
later  to  lead  to  secondary  glaucoma.  No  treatment  is  likely  tOj 
be  of  much  avail.  Iridectomy  has  been  found  to  be  dangeroi 
as  liable  to  lead  to  ]o.ss  of  vitreous  and  purulent  cycUtis.  It 
should  therefore  be  defen-ed  until  glaucomatous  s3Tnptoms  have 
made  their  appearance. 

Tumours  of  tue  Couniu. — Dermoid  Ci/st. — This  may  be 
found  as  a  congenital  growth  at  any  part  of  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.  It  seems  usually  to  remain  of  much  the  same 
size  daring  life,  though  occasionally  found  to  increase  after 
birth.  The  cyst  is  firmly  attached  to  the  cornea  by  half,  or 
rather  more  than  half,  of  its  base,  the  other  portion  being 
attached  to  tlie  episcleral  connective  tissue.  A  dermoid  cyst  of 
the  cornea,  owing  to  its  position  and  size,  seldom  iulcrferes  with 
vision,  but  may  require  removal  on  account  of  producing  more 
or  less  conjunctival  irritation,  or  on  account  of  its  unsightly 
appearance. 

Fibrmtut  of  ihc  Coriica. — This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  a£fec- 
tion.  It  occurs  as  a  flat  growth  of  densely  white  appearance, 
iuvolving  the  superficial  portion  of  the  cornea,  over  the  wliole  of 
wliich  it  very  slowly  spreads.  Wlien  met  with  before  it  has 
involved  the  whole  cornea,  it  should  be  removed  by  slicing  oft' 
layer  after  layer,  until  the  transparent  tissue  below  it  is  reached. 

Malignant  Tumours  of  Ihc  Cornea  probably  never  occur 
primarily.    They  either  involve  the  cornea  by  extension  from, 
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the  (leejier  tissues  of  the  eye  (ciliary  body,  choroid,  &c.),  or  from 
the  conjunctiva,  in  which  case  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
cornea  are  implicated.  The  principal  forms  met  with  are  sar- 
coma, generally  of  the  melanotic  type,  and  epithelioma.  Owing 
to  their  loose  attachment  to  the  cornea,  they  may  easily  be 
scraped  off,  but  tlie  tendency  to  recur  usually  necessitates  re- 
moval of  the  eye. 

Congenital  M.\.lform,vtions  of  tue  Coknea  are  rare,  unless 
we  include  under  such  corneal  astigmatism.  Sometimes  the 
cornea  is  much  smaller  than  nonnal,  a  condition  known  as 
micro-cornea;  in  others  it  is  much  too  large — HMcro-coriMi.  Both 
these  deviations  are  most  frequently  accompaniments  of  more 
general  deformities — micropWuUmos  and  macropIUhftlnios  respec- 
tively— though  they  may  exist  alone,  or  at  all  events  constitute 
the  most  evident  deformity.  A  congenital  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
either  partial  or  complete,  is  also  met  with  very  rarely. 

Injuiues  to  the  Coknea. — Superficial  abrasions  of  the  cornea, 
which  rarely  involve  more  than  the  epithelium,  are  frequently 
met  with.  An  injury  of  this  nature  may  residt  from  a  scratch 
from  the  finger-nail,  or  from  the  eye  being  struck  witli  some  in- 
strument— e.g.,  the  branch  of  a  tree,  end  of  an  umbrella,  «Sic.— or 
from  the  rubbing  of  some  small  foreign  body  which  has  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  corneal  abrasion, 
owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  numerous  delicate  nerve  fibrils 
which  it  causes,  always  gives  rise,  and  more  especially  when  the 
eye  is  not  kept  closed,  to  very  considerable  pain,  often  accom- 
panied at  the  same  time  by  the  sensation  as  if  a  foreign  body 
were  present  in  the  eye.  When  the  abrasion  is  large  it  may 
give  rise  to  a  form  of  recurrent  bulloas  keratitis  (see  page  80). 
The  psun  is  at  once  allayed  by  cocaine,  and  the  treatment 
consists  in  using  frequently  some  mild  antiseptic  wash,  so  as 
to  avert  any  possible  subsequent  inoculation  of  the  wounded 
cornea. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  all  sizes  are  caused  either  by  shiir{> 
instruments,  or  by  severe  blows  with  blunt  objects,  wliicli  lead 
to  a  bursting  of  the  eye.  The  prognosijs  in  such  cases  dej>ends 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  tlie  injury,  as  well  as  on  the  complica- 
tions. A  mere  cut  of  the  cornea,  if  made  by  a  sharp,  clean 
instrument,  and  not  very  extensive,  always  heals  by  first  inten- 
tion, and  if  not  dii-ectly  opposite  the  pupil,  may  result  in  little 


or  no  interference  with  vision.  One  circumstance,  not  unlikely] 
to  happen,  and  wliich  may  call  for  surgical  interference,  is 
prolapse  of  a  portion  of  iris  through  tlie  wound.  When  thij 
happens,  and  the  case  is  seen  shortly  after  the  accident,  the  ej 
should  be  batlied  well  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  and 
iris,  if  not  much  bruised,  rclurned  by  careful  manipulation  with 
a  blunt  instrument  (preferably  one  made  of  gutta-percha). 
Wlien  the  prolapsed  iris  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wound  it  I 
cannot  heal  Ijy  first  intention,  and  the  curvature  of  tlie  cornea  ; 
is  more  or  less  altered  ;  besides,  there  is  a  danger  of  iritis  beingj 
set  up.  If  the  iris  has  been  at  the  same  time  bruised,  and  the 
case  has  only  come  under  observation  some  d;iys  after  the  accident, 
the  prolapsed  portion  should  not  be  replaced,  but  removed  with 
the  iris  forceps  and  scissors.  Tiie  great  danger  in  such  wounds 
is  the  possibility  of  septic  matter  having  been  introduced  into 
the  eye  by  the  instrument  with  which  the  accident  was  cansed,fl 
When  this  has  been  the  case,  inllammatory  reaction,  which  not  ^^ 
only  interferes  with  the  healing  of  the  corneal  wound,  but  which 
may  lead  to  more  deep-seated  destruction,  is  liable  to  occur.         ^| 

Small  particles  of  dust,  coal,  or  metal,  and  husks  of  grain,  are 
very  liable  to  become  embedded  in  the  cornea.  The  distance  to 
which  they  enter  depends  on  their  size  and  shape,  and  the 
force  with  wiiich  they  are  driven  against  tlie  eye.  In  most 
cases  the  foreign  body  lies  superficially  in  the  corneal  epithe- 
lium. In  the  case  of  small  portions  of  metal,  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  cornea  is  not  only  wounded,  but  at  the 
same  time  slightly  burnt,  owing  to  the  piece  of  metal 
being  hot  at  the  time  it  strikes  the  eye.  Tliis,  which  is 
popularly  called  a  "  lire,"  differs  from  other  foreign  Ixxlies  by 
being  as  a  rule  less  lirmly  embedded,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  immediately  surrounding  tissue.  A  brownish  ring 
is  often  left,  too,  after  their  removal,  partly  an  eschar  and  partly 
rust,  which  if  not  scraped  away  is  some  days  in  falling  ofl'. 
Usually  a  foreign  body  gives  rise  to  sudden  pain  when  it  lodges 
Ml  the  cornea,  and  often  more  or  less  pain  remains  until  it  is 
removed.  The  pain  is  more  especially  complained  of  on  move- 
ment of  the  lids  over  the  cornea.  Except,  too,  in  the  case  of 
smooth  and  cheuiicully  non-irritating  substances,  the  eye  be- 
comes rapidly  injected,  and  the  patient  sutTers  from  photophobia 
and  lachryination.     Husks  of  giaiu  become  embedded  with  their 
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concave  surfaces  towards  the  cornea,  and  the  lid  passing  over 
their  smooth  surfaces  does  not  give  rise  to  much  pain.  The 
method  of  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  cornea  is  described 
in  Chapter  XVII. 

ScLERO-CoKNEAL  RUPTURES. — When  the  coats  of  the  eye  are 
ruptured  by  a  severe  blow,  the  line  of  rupture  is  most  frequently 
pandl<'l  witli  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  from  one  to  two 
millimetres  distant  from  it.  The  eye,  in  fact,  gives  way  along 
the  true  comeo-scleral  junction  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  Such  ruptures  are  usually  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  come<vscleral  junction,  but  may  be  in  any  part  of  it.  They 
rarely  if  ever  involve  the  ciliary  liody.  Wlien  large,  they  may 
permit  of  the  escape  of  the  lens,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  a 
subconjunctival  dislocation  of  the  lens  takes  place  (see  page  118). 
The  vitreous,  too,  and  even  the  retina,  may  be  propelled  through 
an  extensive  rupture  of  this  nature.  A  less  extensive  wound 
generally  gives  rise  to  quite  a  characteristic  appearance.  A 
portion  of  the  iris  becomes  prolapsed  into  it,  so  that  the  centre 
of  the  pupil  is  drawn  t«  the  wound,  anil  an  apparent  coloboma 
results.  The  conjunctiva  which  remains  intact  is  often  raised, 
too,  in  the  form  of  a  bleb  over  the  wound  by  aqueous  humor 
infiltrated  below  it,  and  the  escape  of  aqueous  in  this  manner 
leads  to  a  marked  shallowing  or  abolition  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  integrity  of  the  conjunctiva  as  a 
general  rule,  corneo-scleral  ruptures  are  rarely  followed  by 
'severe  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seliiuni  heal 
without  leaving  a  great  deformity.  This  is  due  to  the  separation 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  prolapsed  iris.  &c.  On  thiH  account 
they  usually  call  for  operative  Inaimenf,  whicii  slirniUJ  not  be 
undertaken  without  the  usual  antiseptic  precautions.  In  freah 
an  opening  should  Ihj  made  in  the  fOTijiinctiva  a  quarter 
an  inch  or  so  liehind  the  rupture,  ami  punillul  with  it.  Tlie 
conjunctiva  should  then  be  undermineil,  so  a.s  to  form  a  flap, 
which  can  be  hfted  away  from  the  woumi.  "VVlien  this  hns  been 
done,  the  prolapsed  iris  is  renmved  as  conijiletely  ;is  pos.silile,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  coming  in  contact.  The 
conjunctiva  can  then  be  carefully  stitched  over  the  wound. 
There  i.s  rarely  any  use  trying  to  replace  tlie  i>rolap.sed  iris,  as  it 
is  generally  lacerated  as  well.  In  cases  wliich  have  been 
allowed  to  heal  after  the  accident,  and  which  have  resulted  in 
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great  defonnity  and  corresponding  interference  with  vision,  a 
method  of  operating  recently  advocated  by  Nuel  would  seem  to 
offer  the  best  chance  of  improvement  (see  Chapter  XVII.). 

Deposits  in  the  Cornea. — Some  metallic  salts  used  in  solu- 
tion as  lotions  for  the  eye  may  leave  deposits  in  the  cornea.  This 
danger  is  greatest  with  lead  lotions,  which  should  never  be  used 
where  the  cornea  is  inflamed.  A  white  deposit  of  lead  is  very 
rapidly  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  corneal  ulcer,  and  may  often 
occasion  much  greater  defect  of  vision  than  would  arise  from 
simple  cicatrisation.  As  such  lead  deposits  are  generally  super- 
ficial, more  or  less  improvement  may  result  from  scraping  them 
away.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  way  may  lead  to  an  opacity, 
but  this  is  not  nearly  so  unsightly,  being  a  deposit  of  a  number 
of  more  or  less  closely  packed  brownish  or  black  dots.  A  much 
more  prolonged  use  of  tliis  substance  is  required,  too,  to  produce 
much  staining,  than  is  the  case  with  lead  lotions. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
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Anatomy. — Several  changes  take  place  in  the  lens  during  life. 
In  the  young  it  is  perfectly  colourless  ;  later  on  in  life  it  is  yel- 
lowish. The  change  in  colour  ia  accompanied  by  an  alteration  in 
contistcncy,  bringing  with  it  a  diminution  of  elasticity,  which  ia  the 
'cause  of  the  gradually  diminishing  amplitude  of  accommodation 
met  with  as  age  advances  (see  Chapter  XIV.).  The  shape  of  the 
lens  is  much  more  globular  in  infancy  and  childhood ;  the  increase 
which  takes  place  is  therefore  mainly  at  the  equator.  In  this 
way,  too,  the  dioptric  value  of  the  lens  accommodates  itself  to 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  length  of  the  eye  as  it 
increases  in  size.  The  grcncth  of  the  lens  has  been  shown  by 
Priestley  Smith  to  take  place  throughout  life,  and  not  to  ceasef 
with  the  attainment  of  adult  life.  The  numerous  measurements 
which  he  has  made  give  to  the  lens  an  altogether  greater  thick- 
ness than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have.  The  fibres  towards 
the  centre  of  the  lens  are  more  compressed  than  the  superficial 
ones,  and  contain  less  water,  Ijut  never  any  keratine.  The 
lamellar  arrangement  of  the  lens  fibres  can  be  seen  by  macerat- 
ing, by  wliich  means  a  separation  of  the  different  lamellfe  takes 
place  before  tlie  fibres  fomiing  each  lamella  become  dissociated 
from  each  other,  the  cementing  substance  being  present  in 
greater  quantity  l)etween  tlie  edges  of  the  fibres  than  between 
their  surfaces.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  refractive 
indfx  of  the  different  lamelhe  passing  from  tlio  surface  to 
the  centre  of  the  lens.  This  difference  becomes  less  marked 
as  age  advances  by  the  gradual  development  of  a  hard 
central  portion,  the  so-called  nucleus,  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  time,  or  shortly  after  the  period  of  full 
growth,  and  slowly  invades  the  more  superficial  portions  of 
the  lens,  the  refractive  index  of  which,  corresponding  to  the 
greater  density,  is  increased.     The  refractive  index  of  the  super- 
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ficial  fibres  of  the  lens  differs  but  slightly  in  the  eyes  of  young 
individuals  from  that  of  the  aqueous  humor.  The  increase  in 
refracting  power,  which  comes  on  with  age,  brings  about,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  difference  between  that  of  the  lens  and 
aqueous  where  they  meet,  and  the  reflection  of  light  from  the 
surface  of  the  lens  in  old  people,  which  this  abrupt  change  in 
refractive  power  admits  of,  is  tlie  cause  of  the  greyish  and  semi- 
opaque  appearance  of  the  pupil  which  is  so  frequently  obser\-ed. 

Thp  capsule  of  the  lens  is  a  highly  elastic,  and  to  all  appear-  | 
ance  homogeneous  membrane,  which  attains  its  greatest  thickness 
at  the  anterior  portion.  While  the  lens  fibres  are  known  to  be 
liistogenetically  epithelial,  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  the 
capsule  is  originally  an  epithelial  or  a  connective  tissue.  The 
latest  investigations  indeed  seem  to  point  to  a  double  origin. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule — what  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  the  anlerior  aipsiilr. — is  covered  on  its  internal  surface  by  a 
single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  which  play  an  important  part  in 
the  physiolog}'  of  the  leus. 

The  normal  jio.tiHon  of  the  Ions  is  that  in  which  it  is  sus- 
pended at  an  equal  distance  all  round  from  the  circular 
ciliary  liody,  so  that  its  axis  is  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  centered 
with  that  of  the  cornea.  The  centre  of  the  anterior  surface 
lies  iu  the  same  plane  as  the  iris,  while  the  equator,  owing 
to  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  is  considerably  behind  that 
plane.  A  sjjace  is  therefore  left  between  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  This 
is  the  so-called  posterior  aqueous  chamber.  The  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  len-s,  or  zoniile  of  Zinn,  which  is  a  differentiation 
of  the  hyaline  membrane  of  the  vitreous,  has  an  extensive 
attachment  to  the  processes  of  the  ciliary  body.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  nil  the  depressions  in  these  processes,  but  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  elevations.  Spaces — the  .so-called  recesses 
of  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber — are  thus  left  between  it  and 
the  ciliary  processes.  It  is  at  its  other  end  closely  fused  with 
the  leus  capsule,  more  particularly  the  anterior  aipsule.  The 
intermediate  free  portion  of  the  membrane  fills  in  the  peri- 
lenticular space.  This  puition  appears  tn  he  narrower  the  older 
the  individual.  Behind  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  and  between  it  and 
the  vitreous,  or  more  correctly  between  the  fibres  of  the  zonule 
which  pass  to  the  anterior  and  those  which  pass  to  the  posterior 
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capenle,  is  a  space  called  the  canal  of  Petit,  which  is  of  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  nourishment  of  the  lens.  The 
intimate  structural  as  weJI  as  anatomical  connectioiis  which 
exist  between  the  suspensorj*  ligament  and  the  vitreoas  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  uveal  tract,  render  a  participation  of  that 
structure  in  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  eye  not  infrequent. 

Cataract. — When  the  lens,  which  in  its  physiological  state  is 
transparent,  becomes  opaque,  there  is  said  to  be  cataract.     The 
opacity  may  involve  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  or  portions  of  the 
lens,  t.f.,  the  cataract  may  be  complete  or  partial     Anatomically, 
we  may  distinguish  two  forms  of  cataract — (I.)  ZentinJar  catanct; 
(2.)  Capsular  cataract.     Tlie  first  form  is  a  result  of  the  opacity 
of  the  lens  fibres  or  true  lens  substance,  the  second  of  the  cells 
lining  the  capsule  of  the  lens.     The  two  forms  may  exist  together 
or  separately.    Clinically,  cases  of  cataract  may  be  grouped  with 
advantage  under  the  following  heads : — (1.)  Senile  cataract^  in 
which  the  opacity  is  due  to  an  idiopathic  degenerative  change  in 
the  lens  substance,  unconnected   necessarily  with   any  other 
condition  which  leads  to  an  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the 
eye.      According  to  the  extent  as  well  as  the  nature  of  this 
degenerative  change,  difiFerent  clinical   sub-groups  have  to  be 
distinguished.     (2.)  Jmrenilf  and  congenital  cataract,  of  which 
there   are   also  various   forms.      (3.)   Complicated  or  tttondary 
cataract,  in  which  the  opacity  of  the  lens  is  the  result  of  more 
or  less  destructive  changes  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye.     (4) 
Traumatic  cataract ;    and    (5.)    After-eaianxct,  or  the  opacity 
which  remains  or  becomes  developed  subsequently  to  the  removal 
by  artificial  or  natural  means  of  the  opaque  lens. 

The  transparency  of  the  lens  is  only  maintained  when  no 
great  change  takes  place  in  its  nutrition.  A  normal  nutrition 
necessitates,  as  a  rule,  a  normal  position  of  the  lens,  and  always 
integrity  of  its  capsule.  The  main  cause  of  ojiacity  appears  to 
be  a  too  rapid  or  irregular  abstraction  of  fluid,  which  is  favoured 
by  some  interference  with  the  supply,  or  some  abnormality  in 
the  constitution  of  the  nutritive  fluid. 

It  is  only  in  eyes  where  no  nucleus  has  yet  formed  in  the 
lens,  and  therefore  in  the  young,  that  the  whole  substance  of 
the  lens  is  capable  of  undergoing  a  degenerative  change  which 
leads  to  soft  cataract.  Tlie  nucleus  may  lose  much  of  its  trans- 
parency from  sclerosis  and  increasing  coloration,  but  it  is  not 
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the  same  process  of  degeneration  as  takes  place  in  the  less 
altered  portion  of  the  lens. 

Senile  cataracts  are  of  two  kinds — cortical  and  nuclear.  Tlie 
former  is  much  the  more  common.  In  this  form  only  that 
portion  of  the  lens  wliich  surrounds  the  nucleus  Incomes ' 
opaque.  The  colour  of  such  cataracts,  when  the  whole  of  this  i 
portion  (the  cortex  of  the  lens)  has  become  opaque,  depends^f 
on  the  size  and  rolour  of  the  sclerosed  nucleus,  as  well  as  on^^ 
the  degree  of  opacity  of  tlie  cortical  layers.  When  the  ^j 
opacity  is  dense  and  the  nucleus  small,  a  very  uniform ^B 
white  appearnnce  is  met  with  ;  on  the  other  hand,  ii  greyi-'^h,  ^^ 
aud  often  yellowish  tinge,  is  given  to  the  cataract  by  the  ^j 
shining  through  of  a  large  nucleus.  In  the  first  case,  the^| 
cataract  is  comparatively  soft;  in  the  second,  it  is  what  i«^^ 
called  /lard.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  he  taken  that  the  older 
the  individtial  is  before  the  cataract  begins,  the  larger  is  the| 
sclerosed  central  portion,  and  the  smaller  the  cortical  opacity. 

By  observing  carefully  tlie  colour  of  a  cataract,  which  can' 
only  be  done  by  dilating  the  pupil  well,  a  fair  idea  can  he  formed 
as  to  its  consistency.     Such  an  examination  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  routine  practice,  as  the  result  uf  it  may  occusionnlly 
influence  the  choice  of  operation.     A  comparatively  soft  senile 
cataract  can  be  extracted  through  a  smaller  incision  into  the  eye 
than  a  hard  one,  and  at  the  .same  time  cause  less  bruising  to  tlie 
iris,  but  too  much  confidence  should  not  be  placed  on  the  diagnosis  j 
as  to  consistence  ;  moreover,  when  the  incision  is  made  in  the  ' 
corueo-scleral    miirgin,   and    anliseptic    precautions   taken,    the 
nece.ssity  for  making  it  as  small  us  possible  is  not  so  great  as  in] 
the  case  of  a  cornenl  section,  which  is  not  much  practised  now. 
The  colour  of  the  opiU|ne  lens  may  be  bluisli.  white,  or  more  orf 
less  yellowish,  and   even  brown.      Bluish   cataracts  in   young 
peo])le  have  generally  also  a  niother-of-])cnrl-like  sheen,  and  are 
always  soft  and  swollen.     A  similar  nppciirauce  in  older  indi- 
viduals indicates  softness  of  the  cortical  matter,  but  the  existence  [ 
at  the  same  time  of  a  hard  nucleus,  corresponding  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  must  not  be  forgotten.     White  cataracts  may  be 
either  bard  or  soft ;  they  are  liard  when  distinctly  striated,  soft 
when  homogeneous  or  merely  spotted.     Yellowish  or  bro\vTiisli 
cataracts  are  bard. 

An  abnormal  degree  of  sclerosis  may  involve  the  whole  lens,  j 
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which  in  sach  cases  is  yerj  much  amaDer  than 

only  occurs,  as  a  nile,  in  verr  old  people  and  e 

slovrlr.     This  form,  in  which  no  tme  eottical  i 

to  undergo  deg<eneratire  changes,  and  jet  the 

becomes  greatlj  deprix'ed  of  its  tnaqarencj. 

called  nuclenr  senile  catanwt.     Often  tlie  lena  ia  Teij  daiUy 

coloured,  when  the  cataract  is  said  to  be  "black.*     Xadear 

cataract  is  therefore  essentially  a  bard  catataeL 

Ordinary  senile  cataract,  where  there  is  a  oertam,  ^baa^ 
varying,  proportion  of  cortical  sntetaooe,  b^ias  apparently  as 
the  result  of  some  irregularity  in  the  prooea  of  —*—«»'■  ol  the 
central  porticm.    The  nacleus  is  too  smldenlj  diHifiitislHl  fnm 
the  surrounding  cortex,  and  the  first  signs  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
r^on  lietween   nucleus   and   cortex.     Aoocnding  to  Friertley 
Smith,  a  decrease  in  size  and  weight  of  the  whole  lens  pgeccdes 
the  formation  of  cataract     Variously  shaped  c^Mcitaes,  mostly 
radiating  lines  or  striae,  which  appear  white  on  reflected 
black  on  transmitted  light,  occur  Itere ;  these  gndoalhr 
confluent,  and   extend    towards   tlie    capsule.      Thi.*   is  often 
associated  with  considerable  increa.?e  in  volume,  so  that  the  iiis 
is  pushed  forwards  and  the  anterior  chaml<er  shallnwed.     When 
the  whole  cortex  is  thus  invaded,  the  cataract  ia  said  to  be 
mature  or  ripr.     This  has  reference  to  its  then  being  capable  of 
being  shelled  out  of  its  capsule,  to  which  it  is  otherwise  some- 
what adherent     There  is  considerable  difference,  however,  in 
rii>ene-ss  taken  in  this  sense,  as  in  some  cases,  even  when  the 
opacity  extends  right  up  to  the  capsule,  the  adhesion  between 
lens  substance  and  capsule  is   pretty  firm,  whereas  in  other 
again   a  semi-opaque  lens  sep-irates  very  completely  and 

idily  from  the  capsule.  It  is  not  as  a  rule  difficult  to  make 
out  if  the  opacity  reaches  to  the  capsule  or  not ;  where  there  is 
any  doubt,  the  diagnosis  may  be  assisted  by  observing  whether, 
when  a  light  is  held  to  one  side  of  the  cornea,  the  portion  of  the 
iris  to  the  same  side  tlirows  any  shadow  on  the  opaque  lens  ;  if 
it  does,  there  must  be  an  intervening  portion  of  transparent 
lens.     Tt  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  similar  shadow  may  be 

m  in  cases  of  hypermature  cataract.     These  cases  may  be 

Bed  by  observing  that  the  anterior  surface  is  at  the  same 

ittened,  whereas  the  unripe  cataract  presents  a  distinctly 

curved  surface.     Tremulousness  of  the  iris,  or  irido-donesis  (see 
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page  14G),  is  also  frequently  met  with,  where  the  cataract  is 
hypermature,  and  has  undergone  retrogressive  changes. 

After  the  condition  of  maturity  has  existed  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  fiirther  changes  may  take  place,  which  are  character- 
ised as  stages  of  hypennaturity.  The  opaque  cortical  substance 
may  to  some  extent  shrivel  from  loss  of  Hiiid,  and  in  this  way  a 
little  of  the  sight — as  a  rale,  only  a  very  little — be  regained.  On 
the  other  hand,  and  miich  less  frequently,  the  cortex  may  l>ecome 
more  fluid,  to  such  an  extent  indeed,  that  the  nucleus  moves 
about  in  it,  and  gravitates  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  lens. 
Such  fluid  cataracts  are  called  Morgagnian.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  often  observable  a  little  trembling  of  the  iris  with  the 
movements  of  the  eye  ;  there  are  further  usually  densely  white 
points  or  irregular  lines  to  be  seen  in  the  lens.  Tlie  Morgagnian 
cataract  is  easily  distinguished,  too,  by  the  position  of  the 
yellow  nucleus  which  has  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  opacity. 
Tlie  diagnosis  may  often  be  made  without  dilating  the  pupil,  by 
observing  the  difference  in  colour  of  the  opacity  when  the 
patient  is  standing  up  or  lying  down.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
generally  yellowish  ;  in  the  latter  milky  white. 

The  time  which  elapses  before  a  senile  cataract  becomes  mature 
varies  within  very  wide  limits.  It  is  impossible  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  as  a  rule,  to  predict  even  approximately  how  long  the 
existing  opacity  wUl  take  to  become  complete,  and  tliis  because 
no  regularity  is  shown  in  the  process,  which  at  times  advances 
more  rapidly  than  at  othei-s.  Some  cases,  for  instance,  rapidly 
advance  till  a  considerable  degree  of  opacity  is  reached,  and 
then  only  progress  slowly  to  maturity,  while  others  advance 
slowly  at  first,  and,  after  reaching  a  certain  stage,  very  quickly 
end  in  complete  opacity.  Probnbly,  however,  no  oases  remain 
absolutely  stationary  when  once  a  separation  has  taken  place 
between  the  nucleus  and  cortex,  and  striie  are  seen  beginning  in 
the  region  lietween  them.  In  cases  where  small  ojiacities  are 
found  in  other  situations,  there  does  appear  to  be  some  possi- 
bility of  the  condition  remaining  statioimry — at  all  events  for 
some  considerable  time.  Tin;  degree  of  blindne-ss  to  which  the 
progressing  cataract  gives  rise  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
intiansparent  portious  of  the  lens.  If,  for  instance,  as  oft^n 
hapi>ens,  the  cortical  substance  in  the  pupillary  area  is  more 
affected  than  elsewhere,  the  vision  is  more  seriously  intcrferecl 
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witb  than  in  the  case  where  the  same  d^ree  of  opacity  exists  at 
another  part  of  the  cortex.  In  such  cases  vision  is  better  in  the 
shade  than  in  a  strong  light,  when  the  pupil  is  more  contracted,  and 
a  temporary  benefit  may  be  got  by  the  use  of  a  weak  mydriatic. 
Less  frequently,  owing  to  the  scattering  of  the  light  passing 
tlimugh  the  lens,  or  the  polyopia  wliich  is  produced  by  the  for- 
mation of  separate  images  by  the  different  segments  of  the  lens, 
vision  is  considerably  improved  under  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  contraction  of  the  pupil,  so  that  some  benefit  is  derived 
for  a  time  by  the  use  of  a  myotia 

When  a  cataract  is  ripe,  the  vision  is,  as  a  rule,  reduced  to 
mere  perception  of  light;  but  where  the  opacity  of  the  lens 
is  unaccompanied  by  any  other  affection  of  the  eye,  this 
jierception  is,  except  in  the  cases  of  extremely  dense  cata- 
mcts,  very  delicate.  The  simplest  way  of  testing  the  light 
peroeption  is  to  tlirow  light  reflected  from  a  gas  jet  into  the 
eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  light  should  be  shaded 
^m  the  patient,  and  can  be  turned  down  and  up  at  plea- 
sure. In  this  manner  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  smallest 
amount  of  light  which  is  just  distinguishable  from  the  light  of 
the  room,  which  should  be  darkened.  Another  way  which  is 
often  practised,  and  which  affords,  too,  a  means  of  readily  com- 
paring the  acuity  of  the  light  perception  in  different  cases,  is  to 
hoM  a  lighted  candle  in  front  of  the  patient  in  a  dark  room,  and 
notice  whether  he  distinguishes  between  hght  and  darkness  when 
the  flame  is  shaded  by  the  hand  or  allowed  to  remain  uncovered. 
Except  in  the  very  densest  cataracts,  the  difference  should  be 
readily  appreciated  when  the  flame  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
distant  from  the  patient's  eye.  Owing  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
_  hglit  which  is  caused  by  the  opaqvte  lens,  the  intensity  of  illumi- 
B  nation  js  approximately  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
^^^B  which  the  candle  is  held.  But  us  the  diffusion  is  never  com- 
^^^^ete,  and  a  certain  degree  of  refractive  power  always  remains, 
H  the  patient  should  also  be  able,  where  there  is  no  complication, 
H  to  appreciate  fairly  well  the  direction  from  which  light  falls  into 
■  tbe  eye.  This  may  be  tested  by  asking  him  to  point  out  the 
I  {nsitiou  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  held  in  succession  at  different 
H  parts  of  the  field  of  vision.  A  good  projection  indicates  almost 
"  always  not  only  a  tolerably  free  field  of  vision,  but  also,  as  the 
patient  directs  his  fovea  to  the  light,  an  intact  central  vision. 
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The  existence  of  very  small  central  scotomata,  however,  may  be 

overlooked,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  Wlu'ii  the  light 
sense,  tested  with  the  gas  jet  and  ophtlialmosfopt;  mirror,  or  the 
candle,  appears  defective,  a  more  accurate  test  may  be  made  by 
means  of  von  Graefe'a  photometer.  A  very  low  value  obtained 
in  Lliis  mauuer  is  an  almost  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of 
detiiched  retina. 

This  loss  of  all  vision,  with  the  exception  of  light  per- 
ception, which  characterises  most  cataracts  wliich  are  ripe 
for  opemtion,  must  not  always  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of 
maturity.  In  some  cases  of  hard  cataract  there  is  consider- 
ably mure  vision  than  this ;  the  patient,  for  instance,  being 
often  able  to  count  lingers  close  to  the  eye,  so  that  if  one 
were  to  wait  for  complete  blindness  before  operating,  mucli  time 
would  be  lost  to  the  patient.  Fortunately,  altliough  senile 
cataract  almost  invaritilily  affects  both  eyes,  there  is  often  a 
consideralilc  time  intervening  between  the  lime  when  maturity 
of  the  cataract  is  reached  in  each  eye,  so  that  if  an  operation  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  the  first  cataract  is  ripe,  the  patient  is  not 
rendered  alisolutely  lielpless  by  tlie  disease.  When  l>oth  eyes 
are  pretty  cipially  iifiiected  at  a  stage  when  most  useful  vision  is 
lost,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  one, 
or  an  extraction  may  be  undertaken  rather  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  be  done.  Tliere  are  seveml  ways  of  artificially 
ripening  a  senile  cataract,  none  of  which  is  very  certain  in  its  | 
effect.  One  method — tliat  wliich  has  been  longest  in  use — is  to 
make  a  small  opening  in  the  capsule  with  a  cataract  needle,  at 
the  same  time  slightly  stiiring  up  the  cortex  with  the  end  of 
the  needle.  If  this  is  done  too  freely,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to 
irritation,  or  even  iuHamniation,  which  may  necessitate  an  ex- 
traction under  circumstance.'?,  too,  which  ai-e  not  then  so  favour- 
able for  healing.  It  is  frequently,  more  e.specially  in  the  harder 
form.s  of  cataract,  of  no  avail.  Anollier  method  consists  in  the 
perfonnauce  of  iridectomy,  an  operation  which,  when  done  with 
this  object  in  view,  or  for  other  reasons  when  cataract  is  present, 
is  called  preliminary  iridectomy.  This  is  not  only  a  harmless 
practice,  but  one  which  rather  lessens  the  risk  of  the  subsequent 
extraction.  It  is  imjiossible,  liowever,  to  foretel  on  which  cases 
it  will  have  the  desired  effect  of  hastening  the  completion  of  the 
opacity.     Undoubtedly  a  greater  number  of  cases  are  ripened 
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when  the  iridectomy  is  combiued  with  a  kind  of  massage  of  the 
f4ijisule,  a  j)roceeding  recently  iiitrwlucetl  by  Fiirster,  and  wliich 
may  be  performed  either  tlirough  the  cornea,  or.  with  proper 
precautions  as  to  pressure  and  antiseptics,  directly  over  the 
capsule  itself.     This  is  seldom  followed  by  any  irritation. 

Sometimes  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  participates  in  the 
cataract,  that  is  to  say,  the  cells  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
capsule  proliferate  and  lose  their  transparency,  the  mass  formed 
having  much  the  appearance  of  connective  tissue  with  deposits  of 
fibrin.  A  capsular  cataract  is  more  especially  mA  with  in  cases 
wliich  have  become  shrivelled  and  hj-penuature,  and  it  is  rare  that 
the  opacity  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  a  moderately  sized  pupil. 
If  the  cataract  be  examined,  with  the  pupil  dilated,  before  an 
o|>eriiiion  is  undertaken,  the  capsular  opacity  cannot  well  escape 
detection.  It  is  intensely  white,  and  frequently  presents  an 
irregular  jagged  outline.  In  cases  of  this  nature  the  capsular 
forceps  should  be  used,  iiist«ad  of  the  cystotome,  to  rupture  the 
capsule  (see  Chapter  XVII.),  or,  if  the  case  be  suitable,  the 
lens  removed  in  its  capsule  by  Pagenstecher's  method. 

No  certain,  constant  connection  between  senile  cataract 
and  any  other  disease  has  as  yet  been  definitely  established. 
There  is  an  undoubted  hereditary  tendency,  wliiuh  appears  to 
^descend  by  the  male  rather  than  the  female  line,  although  the 
'  disease  is  no  more  frequent  in  the  one  sex  than  the  other. 
Many  individuals  with  senile  cataract  exhibit  no  other  symptoms 
of  senility  ;  in  others,  atheromatous  degenerations  of  the  arteries 
are  more  or  less  evident.  Diabetes  sometimes  co-exists  with 
senile  cataract.  In  most  cases  there  is  probably  no  connection 
Itetweeu  tlie  two  conditions,  although  there  undoubtedly  exists 
a  true  diabetic  cataract.  It  hivs  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown, 
however,  how  diabetes  produces  cataract  Only  a  very  small 
number  of  dialxHic  cases  are  complicated  by  cataract,  and  re- 
peated experiments  make  it  appesir  pretty  certain  that  the  small 
amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  nutrient  fluids  of  the  eye 
cannot  be  tlie  direct  cause.  It  is  more  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  mal-nutrition  and  general  cachexia  give  rise  to  the  lenticular 
opacity  in  those  predisjKised  to  cataract,  or  in  whom  the  condi- 
tions are  otherwise  favourable. 

The  diagnosis  of  cataract  presents  no  ditliculties  when  no 
complications  exist  in  the  anterior  portion    of  the  eye,  such 
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as  dense  opacities  of  the  cornea,  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  &c 
Before  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  various  objective 
and  subjective  tests  hud  to  be  applied  iu  many  cases  before 
tlie  presence  of  cataract  could  be  diagnosed.  The  most 
famous  test  was  that  known  as  Sanson's.  This,  which  is 
based  on  the  laws  of  reflection  from  curved  surfaces,  consisted 
in  observing  whether  when  a  cundle  liauie  is  held  near  the  eye, 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  its  optic  axis,  reflections  could  be  seen 
from  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens,  as  well  as  from  the  cornea. 
When  the  test  is  made  with  the  normal  eye,  three  images  can  be 
seen, — two  erect,  and  following,'  iu  the  same  direction  any  move- 
ments yiven  to  the  caudle  liamc,  and  oue  inverted,  which  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  object.  The  nearest  erect  image 
is  bright,  aud  is  caused  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 
cornea ;  the  next  image  is  ako  erect,  tbougli  somewhat  blurred — 
it  is  caused  by  reflection  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
The  third  inverted  uuage  is  reflected  from  the  posterior  concave 
surface  of  the  lens,  but  it  is  so  siiiall  aud  faint  that  it  is  not 
often  easily  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  convex  lens.  When 
one  could  satisfy  one's-self  that  the  aecoud  image  was  to  be  seen, 
and  yet  the  thii-d  was  not  formed,  the  conclusion  was  that  the 
lens  was  present,  but  opaque.  This  test  is  seldom  required  now, 
but  is  sometimes  used  to  determiue  whether  the  lens  is  present 
or  not ;  if  absent,  there  is  of  course  only  one  reflection  obtained, 
viz.,  that  from  the  cornea.  In  very  rare  cases  of  extremely  black 
cataract  the  diagnnsis  may  be  fuciiitatcd  by  resorting  to  Sanson's 
test.  By  reflecting  tlie  light  into  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, we  at  once  see,  in  the  form  of  black  patches  or  striie  on 
the  yellowish-red  background,  formed  by  the  light  which  reaches 
the  observer's  eye  from  the  fundus,  auy  opacity  or  opacities 
which  may  exist  in  the  lens,  while  when  the  cataract  is  complete 
there  is  an  absence  altogether  of  auy  reflex  from  the  fundus  of 
the  eye.  If  the  lens  be  merely  exumiued  by  oblique  illuniinu- 
tion,  and  not  dioptrieally  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  senile 
greyish  reflection — iu  whicli,  too,  frequently  the  radii  dividing 
the  lens  into  sections  are  distinctly  visible — is  apt  to  suggest 
an  opacity  which  does  not  in  reality  exist,  and  the  transparency 
of  the  lens  can  be  at  once  seen  by  observing  the  unbroken  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  the  back  of  the  eye. 

Tlie  only  trcatmt;ni  by  which  sight  can  be  restored  without 
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too  great  a  risk  of  destructioa  of  the  eye  is  by  extiactiiig  tbe 
opaque  lens. 

This  is,  as  a  rule,  preferably  done  by  ahelUng  it  out  of  its 
capsule,  which  must  tirst  be  ruptured,  and  by  pieoediog  the 
expulsion  of  the  lens  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  iris. 
If  a  piece  of  the  iris  be  not  excised,  there  is  considerable  difB- 
cully  in  properly  cleariuy  the  cajjsnle  of  all  the  upaque  cortical 
substances ;  the  iris,  too,  is  apt  to  be  bruised  during  the  expul- 
nou  of  the  cntiiract,  espei-ially  if  it  be  hard;  and,  what  is  of 
lost  importance,  if  an  iridectomy  l>o  not  performed,  the  iris  is 
more  apt  during  tlie  early  staj-es  of  the  healing  process  to 
became  entangled  in  the  wound,  and  thus  introduce  difficulties 
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which  interfere  with  the  perfection  of  the  result  aimed  at.  Tlie 
iridectomy  may  advantageously  be  performed  five  or  six  weeks, 
or  longer,  before  the  extraction,  when  circumstances  penult.  By 
doing  sn,  there  is  undoubtedly  slightly  less  risk  of  iritis  fol- 
lowing the  operation.  A  preliminary  iridectomy  should  always 
be  done  where  there  is  a  complication  with  glaucoma,  and  is 
'«lso  advisable  in  cases  where  the  risks  of  auto-infeclinn  are 
greater  than  usual,  as  where  there  is  dacryocystitis  or  chronic 
conjunctivitis.  In  certain  cases  the  lens  may  be  removed  in  its 
capsule.  Different  operators  differ  as  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
advisable  to  do  this.  There  can  In;  little  doubt,  however,  that 
where  any  evident  weakness  in  the  ligament  of  the  lens  exists, 
and  still  more,  where  there  is  more  or  less  marked  subluxation. 
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this  is  the  best  operation.  The  methods  of  performing  the  dif- 
ferent o]ieratiuns  for  the  extraction  of  cataract  ar«  described  in 
the  chapter  on  operations.  The  section  which  for  many  years 
has  been  most  commonly  adopted  is  one  which  lies  as  much 
aa  possilile  in  tlie  apparent  sclero-corneal  margin  throughouU^J 
Since  the  adoplion  of  proper  antiseptic  measures,  so  much  stress  ^B 
is  not  laid  on  the  e.vacb  size  of  section  required,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  it  is  the 
more  likeliliood  is  there  for  the  dreaded  suppuration  of  the 
external  wound  to  occur. 

After  caiarnds  form,  in  cases  in  which  the  lens  capsule  haaj 
been  left  in  the  eye,  these  opacities  may  attain  such  a  density^ 
as  to  render  a  subsequent  operation  necessary.  The  secondary 
opacity  generally  forms  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  and  isj 
the  result  of  a  proliferation  of  tlie  cells  of  the  anterior  capsule  as] 
well  as  an  entanglement  of  corticsil  substance,  which  hixs  noti 
been  removed  at  the  time  of  extraction,  or  absorbed  during 
the  healiug  process.  Where  there  is  any  inihiumiat-ory  exuda- 
tion this  becomes  matted,  too,  with  the  opaque  capsule,  and 
adds  to  the  density  of  the  screen  thus  formed.  Undoubtedly,  J 
tlie  density  of  the  after-catiuact  depends  to  some  extent  on^| 
the  manner  in  which  the  capsule  has  been  ruptured  at  the 
time  of  operation,  as  well  as  on  the  completeness  with  which 
cortical  lens  matter  has  been  removed.  Much  depends,  too,  on 
the  rapidity  of  iiealiug.  la  cases  where  the  anterior  chamber 
has  been  long  in  re-forming,  there  appears  to  be  a  greater 
tendency  to  the  proliferation  of  the  capsule  cells,  as  well  as  to 
the  retention  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  ofj 
the  capsule  of  cortical  matter,  whicli  is  then  not  so  readily] 
absorbed. 

The    opemtions   required    for    after-cataract    (see    ChaptorJ 
XVII.)   are  performed  with  the  view  to  removing  the  opaque 
screen  from  the  line  of  sight  without  removing  it  from  the  eye.' 
When  the  main  opacity  is  not  in  the  axis  of  vision  no  operation 
is  required.      AVhere  severe  and  prolonged   iritis  lias  followed 
tlie  operation  for  the  extraction  of  a  cataract,  there  is  not  only       , 
a  denser  after-cataract  formed,  but  the  pupil  is  drawn  up  to  tlie  ^M 
wound  in  the  external  coats  of  the  eye,  with  the  result  that  the  ^1 
vision  is  destroyed.      If  under   these   circumstances,   however, 
there    still  remains  some   perception   of  light,  it  is  possible, 
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by  perfoi'ining  the  operation  of  iridotoiny,  to  improve  matters. 
The  amoanl  of  nsion  which  tlie  p«itieut  recovers  after  such 
an  operation  depends  greatly  on  the  state  of  the  vitreoas. 
Often  it  is  much  clouded  by  exudation  or  the  aemi-or^nised 
remains  of  exudation,  which  after  a  time,  if  there  is  uo 
fresh  inflammation,  may  clear  away  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  recurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion, however,  after  iridotomy,  whicl»  on  this  account  should 
not  be  performed  until  the  eye  has  come  alwolutely  to  rest. 
The  opening  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  to  prevent 
reclosing,  should  there  be  inflammatory  reaction.  Tliis  may 
easily  enough  be  done  when  there  is  some  retractile  power 
in  the  iris,  bat  in  cases  where  the  fibrinous  deposit  liehind 
the  iris  is  den.%  and  tough,  and  the  iris  it«elf  altered  by 
inflammatory  infiltration  or  atrophied,  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  a  triangular- 
shaped  bit  of  the  opaque  screen. 

It  is  not  generally  advisable  to  undertake  any  after-catoruct 
operation  before  the  lapse  of  three  months  after  extrac- 
tion, and  where  there  has  been  any  marked  inflammatory 
reaction  after  the  first  operation  the  eye  should  have  l)een 
absolutely  free  from  irritation  for  several  weeks  before  anything 
further  is  attempted. 

With  regard  to  extraction,  both  eyes  should  never  be 
operated  on  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  rule  which  should  not 
be  departed  from,  although  there  is  often  a  temptation  to  operate 
on  both  when  the  operation  itself  has  gone  w^ell  in  the  first  eye. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  operation  is  itself  a  more  serious 
when  both  are  done  ;  there  is  the  ijossiliility  of  some  uufore- 
en  accident  happening,  indefiendent  perhaps  altogether  of  the 
nature  of  the  operation,  and  avoidable  on  a  future  occasion,  or 
Bome  unfavouralile  condition,  leading  to  non-success  of  the  first 
operation,  may  necessitate  a  mo<iificatiou  in  the  operation  for 
extiuction  in  the  other  eye.  Only  a  very  few  instanc<^  are 
recorded  where  a  spontaneous  cure  of  senile  cataract  has  taken 
place,  owing  to  al>sorpti<>n  within  the  capsule.  This  is  there- 
fore 90  exceedingly  rare,  that  it  need  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  treatment,  and  no  medical  treatment  is  known  which 
will  promote  this  natural  cure.  Occasionally  a  cure  is  effected 
by  an  accidental  dislocation  of  the  opaque  lens. 
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After  an  extraction  of  cataract  the  eye  does  not  inunediately 
recover  tlie  full  iiuiount  of  sight  of  which  it  is  capable,  but  goeaj 
on  imi-iroviug  from  day  to  day  for  a  length  of  time,  which  varie 
considerably  in  different  cases,  usually,  however,  for  at  least  i 
fortnight  or  three   weeks.      The   cause   of    this    iuiprovemeut ' 
is  to   a  gieat  extent  the  absorption  which  takes  place   of  the 
cortical  matter  left  in  the  eye,  and  consequently  it  is  slower,  on 
the  whole,  the  more  incomplete  has  been  the  clearing  away  of  ^^ 
the  lens  substance.     lu  many  cases,  too,  there  are  opacities  in^^ 
the  cornea  which  only  slowly  clear  away  completely.    After  the 
removal  of  the  lens,  tlio  eye  is  of  course  left  very  much  out  of 
focus,  and  becomes  highly  hypermetropic.     Tlie  condition  of  the 
eye  when  the  lens  is  absent  is  called  aphakia,  and  the  degree 
of  hypermetropia  varies  according  to  the  build  of  the  eye  and 
the  state  of  previous  refraction.    The  higher  the  previous  hyper- 
metropia, the  higher  of  course  is  the  aphakic  hypermetropia ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  hypermetropia  in  an 
aphakic  eye,  the  Iiigher  has  been  the  previous  degree  of  myopia. 
Sometimes  the  previous  myopia  has  been  exactly  sufficient  to 
neutralise  tlie  refractive  change  produced  by  the  operation,  ao 
that   emmetropia    is  the  result,  or  tliere  may   even   be   some 
myopia  left  after  the  lens  has  been  removed,     Much  the  most 
frequently,  however,  convex  glasses  are   rotiuired   before   any 
distinct  retinal  images  are  formed ;  and  as  with  tlie  absence  of 
the  lens  there  is  an  impossibility  of  any  accommodation  of  the 
eye,  absolutely  clear   images    can,  with   the  same  glass,  be 
received   from   objects  at  one  distance  alone.      The  practical 
result  of  this  is,  that  at  least  two  different  strengths  of  glasses 
have  to  be  woni,  one  for  distant  vision,  and   the  other  for  ^d 
reading.     If  the  eye  has  been  previously  emmetropic,  the  glass  H 
which  is  required  for  distant  vision  is  usually  +  lO'O,  while  for 
rciuling  +  14'0  or  +  15'0  .suftiee.      Vision  is  often  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  cylindrical  lens  to  the  spherical  one,  as 
some  astigmatism  is  frequently  acquired,  owing  to  a  flattening 
of  the  cornea  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  incision.     It 
is  some  time  before  complete  consolidation  of  the  cicatrix  leads 
to  a  final  shape  of  the  cornea,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  pre- 
scribe the  sphero-cylindrical  spectacles  until  the  astigmatism  has 
acquired  its  permanent  degree.      There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  when  spectacles  may  be  worn.     Reading  should 
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certainly  not  be  allowed  until  three  or  four  weeks  have  elapsed, 
since  all  redness  has  disappeared  from  the  eye.  There  is 
generally  no  harm  in  permitting  the  use  of  distant  glasses  a 
month  after  operation,  if  the  healing  process  has  been  normal 
throughout. 

Two  forms  of  juvenile   or  congenital  cataract  are  of  com- 


Fio.  25. — Case  of  bunellar  cataract ;  obliqite  illanunation. 


Fio.  26. — Lamellar  cataract ;  nphthnlmoBcopio  illumination. 

men  occurreuce,  viz. — lamellar  cataract,  whicli  is  <a  partial 
cataract,  i.e.,  one  in  which  the  opacity  only  involves  part  of  the 
lens,  and  compUte  congenital  cataract.  Lamellar  cataract  is 
probably  most  frequently  congenital,  although  it  undoubtedly 
often  makes  its  appearance  in  early  childhood.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  exists  in  both  eyes,  though,  as  a  rare  occur- 
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rence,  it  is  found  in  one  alone.    The  degree  of  visual  disturbance  | 

which  it  causes,  varies  very  considerahly  according  to  the  density 
of  the  opacity  niid  the  amount  of  lens  substance  which  it 
involves.  The  condition  interferes  to  some  extent,  though 
probably  never  completely,  with  accommndation,  and  is  often 
associated  with  generally  only  a  slight  degree  of  myopia. 

When  a  lamellar  cataract  is  examined  by  obh'que  illumination 
(see  Fig.  25),  the  first  appearance  that  strikes  one  is  a  tolerably 
uniform  greyish  opacity,  which  Joes  not  extend  as  far  as  the 
equator  of  the  lens,  and  is  more  dense  at  its  margins,  from  which 
often  a  few  striio  pa.«s  towards  the  cnpsule.     On  closer  examina- 
tion the  lamellar  nature  of  the  calnrnct  can  often  be  made  out, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  difficult,  as  a  rule,  to  satisfy  one's-self  that 
the  opacity  is  limited  to  one  or  more  contiguous  lamellic,  witliin, 
as  well  as  external  to  which,  the  lens  is  transparent.     The  cause  ^j 
of  the  greater  darkness  of  the  margin  ia  the  greater  relative  ^| 
opacity  which  is  caused  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  ^^ 
the  iutrausparent  fibres  meeting  here.    In  this  way,  too,  lamellar       i 
cataract  differs  greatly  from  other  forms,  which  are   usually^! 
darkest  at  the  centre  where  tlie  opacity  is  deepest.     It  is  seldom  " 
that  the  opaque  layera  are  not  contiguous,  but  enclose  trans- 
parent lamellae.     The  opacity  occupies  very  different  lamellae  in  | 
different  cases,  and  conseciuently  the  diameter  of  the  opaque  1 
area  differs;   there  is  never,  liowever,  an  opacity  of  the  layers  i 
immediately   under  the  capsule.      The  cause   of  the   opacity^ 
appears  to  be  some  arrest  of  development,  at  a  time  during  intra- 
uterine life  or  early  infancy,  when  the  opatiue  layers  were  the 
most  superficial.      There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  rachitic 
change,  and  is  sometimes  associated,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Horner,  with  absence  or  defect  of  enamel  on  some  of  the  teetli.       i 
I  have  most  frequently  seen  this  defect  in  the  canines,  and  in  ^| 
one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  observed  the  cataract  " 
confined  to  the  side,  there  was  an  absence  of  enamel  on  the 
canine  on  the  same  side,  while  in   another  case,  that  of  the 
opposite  side  only  was  defective. 


lamellar  cataract  usually,  tliough  by  no  means  invariably, 
nains  stationary.     It  is  often  overlooked  until  the  patient' 
attends  school,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  it  by  tlie  aecompany- 


remains  stationary.     It  is  often  overlooked  until  the  patient  ^| 

The  amount  of  amblyopia  is  very 


ing  amblyopia  or  myopia 
variable  in  different  cases. 
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The  operations  performed  for  this  form  of  cataract  are 
iridectomy,  removal  of  the  lens  by  discission,  and  extrac- 
tion. Where  there  seems  a  likeliliood  nf  improving  vision  by 
displacing  the  pupil,  which  can  be  inferred  wlien  the  vision, 
with  pnji)er  optical  correction  if  necessarj-,  is  improved  by 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  abstaining 
from  performing  iridectomy,  even  when  the  amblyopia  is 
comparatively  slight.  Removal  of  the  lens,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  attendetl  not  only  with  some  risk — certainly  verj'  slight — 
but  also  introduces  more  inconvenience  by  rendering  nil  accom- 
modation impossible,  and  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  vision 
is  less  than  one-thiitl  of  the  normal. 

Congenital  total  cataract  is  usually  soft,  and  involves  all  tlie 
layers  of  the  lens.     It  is  frequently  also  complicated  Ijv  a  capsular 
opacitj'  as  well.     These  cataracts,  too,  undergo  further  changes 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  become  shrivelled  up  and  mem- 
liranous,  or  in  part  calcareous.    Degenerative  changes,  which  take 
place  in  tlie  suspensory  ligament,  often  lead  to  tlieir  eventual 
dislocation.     Alfred  Graefe  drew  attenticm  some  years  ago  to  a 
peculiar  variety  of  congenital  cataract,  in  which  the  opacity  is 
mainly  cortical,  while  a  sclerosed  nucleus  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  lens.     The  best  trealinerU  for  this  form  is  to  extract,  just  as 
in  senile  cataract.     The  more  common  form  only  requires  dis- 
cission, thougli,  when  calcareous  patches  exist,  this  has  often  to  be 
followed  very  soon  by  evacuation  of  the  swollen  lens  substance, 
as  well  as  of  the  calcareous  patches,  through  a  small  liiR-ar  incision 
in  the  i)eriphery  of  the  cornea,  owing  to  the  irritation  wiiich  the 
calcareous  matter  often  produces  wlien  it  lies  in  the  anterior 
chamber.     In  the  shrunken  memViranous  cases,  with  opacity  of 
the  capsule  as  well,  tlie  most  satisfactory  result  is  obtained  by 
dragging  the  whole  out  of  the  eye.     This  is  apt  to  cause  irrita- 
tion unless  done  carefully.     The  menibmne  should  be  seized 
with  a  pair  of  capsule  forceps,  and  verj'  gently  and  slowly,  and 
as  it  were  coaxingly,  drawn  out.    If  the  resistance  1x3  very  great, 
as  much  as  will  come  without  too  great  traction  may  be  cut  ofl' 
with  the  iris  sci.ssors,  and  the  rest  left.     Sometimes,  instead  of 
extracting,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good  hole  in  the  monibiane 
with  one  or  two  cataract  needles,  or  by  cutting  it  across  with  a 
pair  of  de  Wecker's  scissors.     The  toughness  of  the  structures 
generally  renders  such  efforts  not  very  successful,  however. 
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Secondarj-  cataract  most  frequently  begins  with  an  opacity-  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  lens — what  is  called  posterior  polar 
cataract — and  is  often  very  slow  in  advancing  to  other  parts  of  ^ 
the  lens.     The  opacity  is  the  result  of  mal-niitrition,  and  is  most^| 
commonly  met  with  where  there  is  disease  of  the  vitreous,  with^^ 
or  without  detachnient  of  the  retina,  or  the  choroid  also,  not      , 
unfreqnently   in   cases  of   retinitis   pigmentosa.      An   opacity^H 
beginning  at  the  posterior  pole  should  always  raise  a  suspicion  ^^ 
of  being  secondary,  and  it  will   generally  be  found  that  the 
vision  does  not  correspond  to  the  opacity,  and  that  changes  are 
to  be  seen  with  the  ophtlmlnioscope  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye. 
An  opacity  of  the  posterior  capsule  rarely  occurs,  and  is  appar-  ^ 
ently  mainly  prothiced  by  deposition  on  it  from  the  vitreous.         ^| 

Stalioitary  pariiol  cataracts,  in  which  the  opacities  are  ^1 
sharply  defined  and  punctiform  or  irregularly  linear  in  shape,  ^ 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  lens,  are  occasionally  met  with.  ^| 
They  rarely  produce  any  great  defect  of  vision.  ^^ 

Capsulak  Cataract  may  exist  without  any  accompanying 
opacity  of  the  lens.     It  is  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  what 
is  called  2M/ra«iirfa;  eatarad, — a  conical  protnision  of  a  central 
portion  of   the   anterior   capsule,  which  is  at  the  same  tune 
densely  opaque.     Sometimes  pyramidal  cataract  is  congenital, 
and  then  almost  invariably  bilateral.     Tlie  pathology  of  this  is 
not  clear,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  retardation  in  the 
closure  of  the  capsule.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  capsular  opacity 
is  set  up  when  the  lens  is  for  some  time  pressed  up  against  the 
back  of  the   coniea,  which  is  perforated,  owing  to  ulceration. 
Under  these  conditions,  a  proliferation  and  fatty  and  fibrinous 
degeneration  takers  place  in  the  cells  lining  the  capsule,  and  the 
homogeneous  capsule  itself  is  protruded  in  front  of  this.      In 
consequence  of  this  origin,  there  is  almost  always  to  be  seen  fl 
some  scar  in  the  cornea  indicating  the  position  of  the  perfora-   ^ 
tinn,  although  in  many  cases  this  is  extremely  faint,  as  the 
perforati<in  has  usually  taken  place  in  infancy,  as  the  i-esult  of 
ophtlialmia  neonatorum,  and  the  cicatricial  tissue  has  gradually 
assumed   an   almost   complete    transparency.      Often    there   is        , 
nystagmus  in  the  eyes  with  pyramidal  cataract,  and  the  vision  ^B 
is  found  to  be  more  defective  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  ^^ 
limited  opacity.     The  combination  of  pyramidal  cataract  >vith 
nystagmus  is  indeed  almost  a  certain  evidence  of  pre-existing 
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ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  very  early  and  extensive  ulceration 
of  the  cornea. 

TKArwATic  Cataract. — The  transparency  of  the  lens  de- 
pends, imder  normal  conditions  of  nutrition,  on  the  integrity  of 
the  capsule.  As  soon  aa  there  is  a  hreach  in  its  continuity,  there 
is  a  great  tendency  for  the  lens  fibres  to  become  opaque.  The 
most  common  cause,  then,  of  traumatic  cataract  is  a  wound  of  the 
lens  capsule.  A  severe  blow  on  the  eye,  without  any  penetrat- 
ing wound,  is — in  rare  instances,  however — followed  by  cataract, 
which  must  consequently  be  considered  traumatic.  In  such 
cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  capsule  is  ruptured  or  not. 
Probably  in  all  cases  where  a  rapid  opacity  takes  place  it  is ; 
while  in  others,  again,  in  which  cataract  slowly  forms,  the  ac- 
companying changes  in  the  eye  produced  by  the  injury  may  be 
supposed  to  have  in  some  way  caused  an  interference  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  lens. 

It  is  extremely  rare  that  the  capsule  is  injured  without  being 
perforated,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the  body  which  has  perforated 
the  external  coat  of  the  eye  penetrates  just  suflBciently  to  scratch 
the  capstile  and  no  more.  Only  two  instances  of  an  accident  of 
this  nature  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  They  both 
happened  in  the  same  manner.  The  eye  was  struck  by  a  piece 
of  iron,  which  ruptured  the  cornea  and  allowed  the  aqueous  to 
escape,  while  small  portions  of  rust  remained  in  the  corneal 
wound.  Wliile  the  anterior  chamber  was  empty,  and  the  lens 
lay  up  against  the  back  of  the  cornea,  the  patienta  had  rubbed 
their  eyes,  and  the  small  portions  of  rust,  which  projected 
sb'ghtly  from  the  back  of  the  cornea,  were  thus  scratched  across 
the  capsule,  and  remained  attached  to  it. 

If  the  hole  made  in  the  capsule  be  very  small,  it  may  some- 
times heal  without  any  opacity  of  the  lens  resulting.  But  even 
small  ruptures,  by  admitting  the  aqueous  humor  into  contact 
with  the  lens  fibres,  are  apt  to  lead  to  cataract ;  an  extensive 
rupture  invariabl}'  does  so,  and  some  of  the  lens  substance 
usually  escapes  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  swells  up, 
breaks  down,  and  becomes  absorbed. 

The  results  obtained  by  treatment  in  the  case  of  traumatic 
cataract  are  on  the  whole  very  much  less  favourable  than  for  any 
other  form  of  cataract.  This  is  mainly  on  account  of  the  liability 
that  there  is  for  other  parts  of  the  eye  to  be  involved  in  the 
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injury,  or  to  become  inflamed  subsequently.    Much  depends,  too, 
upon  whether  or  not  septic  material  is  introduced  into  the  eye 
by  the  body  with  which  it  is  wounded.    The  worst  cases  are  those, 
of  course,  in  which  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  eye  (see  Chapter 
VIII.).     When  the  wound  in  the  capsule  is  large,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  t!ie  leu.s  matter  falls  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
a  good  deal  of  irritation  is  often  set  up,  even  when  there  is  no 
septic  element  present.    This  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  adults, 
in  whom  the  lens  is  harder  and  more  irritating  than  in  young       i 
individuals.     The  treatmerU  should  consist  in  bathing  the  eye  ^| 
frequently  with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  in  " 
keeping  the  pupil  well  dilated,  if  possible,  witli  atropine.    "Wliere       . 
there  is  much  irritation,  a  careful  examination  should  be  made,  ^| 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  determine  the  cause  of  it.     If  the  rupture  ^^ 
has  been  small,  the  lens  is  often  found  to  be  swollen  in  its  capsule; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  larger  opening  should  be  made  with 
a  cataract  needle,  followed  in  a  coujile  of  days  by  removal  through 
a  linear  incision  of  as  much  of  the  opaque  lens  a-s  can  be  got  away       i 
without  any  great  difficulty.    If  the  irritation  be  due  to  lens  matter  ^| 
Ijdng  in  the  anterior  chamber,  a  linear  extraction  may  be  per-  ^i 
formed  at  once.    When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  septic 
matter  lias  been  introduced,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  combine  the 
extraction  with  a  good-sized  iridectomy,  and  to  freely  irrigate  the 
anterior  chamber  with  corrosive  .sublimate  solution  (1  in  5000), 
afterwards    using    antiseptic    dressings.      When    complicated 
with  prolapse  of  iris,  the  prolapsed   portion  should  generally 
be  excised,  and   the  opaque  lens  matter  as  much  as  possible  ^\ 
removed   through   the   corneal   woimd.      In   cases   where   the  ^| 
irritation  is  slight,  and  tends  to  subside  under    simple   treat-  ^^ 
ment,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better  to  leave  the  cataract  alone  untQ 
the  eye  has  come  completely  to  rest.     Absorption   often  goes 
on  without  any  interference,  or  may  be  hastened  when  slow,  by 
.stirring   up  the  lens  once  or  twice  with  the    cataract    needle.        i 
Even  un<ler  apparently  exactly  similar  conditions  as  to  age,  ^| 
size,  and  position  of  capsular  wound,  &e.,  there  are  considerable  ^^ 
individual  differences  in  the  time  taken  for  complete  absorj>tion.  ^i 
This  is  the  same,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  diffuse  traumatic  opacity,  ^| 
which  is  produced  by  needling  for  lamellar  cataract.  ^^ 

A  traumatic  cataract,  instead  of  becoming  absorbed,  may 
undergo  different  changes,  which  are  for  the  most  part  similar 
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to  those  already  described  as  occurring  in  other  hypermature 

*  cataracts.     Very  rarely  there  is  the  formation  of  true  bone  in 

Fthe  lens  just  as  in  the  choroid,  where  it  is  always  present  at 

the  same  time.     This  never  takes  place  unless  the  capsule  has 

.been  ruptured,  and  therefore  only  in  traumatic  cases.     Besides  by 

rabsorption,  there  is  another  way  in  which  traumatic  cataract  may 

undergo  a  spontaneous  cure.      A  gradual  clearing  up  of   the 

L  opacity  may  take  place.     This  is  only  met  with,  and  that  very 

'Tiirely,  when  the  capsular  wound  ha.s  been  small  and   rapidly 

closed,  while  the  opacity  in  the  lens  itself  has  been  limited  to 

the  track  of  the  body  with  which  the  eye  has  been  wounded. 

Traumatic  cataract  may  be  produced  by  wounds  from  almost 
every  conceivable  object  which  could  possibly  be  imagined  to  be 
^capable  of  penetrating  the  eye  :  knives,  forks,  scissors,  needles, 
'pens,  &c,,  are  the    more   common  instruments  which  produce 
a  wound  without  remaining  in  the  eye.     An  extremely  common 
manner  by  which  the  lens  is  wounded  is  with  a  fork  which  is 
often   used    by  children    to    unfasten    their   shoe-laces.      This 
accident   is  most   frequently  a  severe  one,  as,  apart  from  the 
double  wound  produced  by  the  two  prongs,  septic  material  is 
generally  carried  into  the  eye.     It  is  a  common  enough  thing 
for  the  patients  themselves,  or  those  who  come  with  them,  to 
deny  any  accident.     Wlien  the  presence  of  a   cicatrix   in  the 
coniea  renders  it  certain  that  there  must  have  been  one,  and 
this  is  explained   to  them,  they  will  then  often  admit  it.     A 
unilateral  cataract  in   a   young   individual  is,  in  fact,  almost 
invariably  traumatic,   although   some  difficulty  is  experienced 
ometimes  in  finding  any  trace  of  the  position  in  which  the  eye 
has  been  penetrated.     Cataract  produced  by  lightning  has  been 
observed,  but  as  it  is  preceded  by  other  disturbances  of  vision, 
it  is  more  properly  a  complicated  than  a  traumatic  cataract  in 
the  clinical  sense. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lens. — In  order  that  the  lens  may  be 
displaced,  some  rupture  or  destruction  or  weakening  must  take 
place  in  some  part  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn.  Dislocation  occurs 
tniumntically  and  idinpatliically  ;  in  the  latter  case  also  con- 
genitally.  Dislocation,  whether  traumatic  or  idiopathic,  may  be 
complete  or  partial.  A  partial  dislocation  or  subluxation  of  the 
lens  exists  when  some  portion  is  tilted  out  of  position  whilst  the 
centre  remains  in  its  place.     The  tilting  may  be  of  one  side 
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forwards,  i.e.,  round  a  vertical  axis,  or  of  the  upper  or  lower 
edge  forwards,  or  round  a  horizontal  axis,  or  any  intermediate 
axis  of  twist  may  occiir.  The  partially  dislocated  lens  often 
remains  clear,  and  the  diagnosis  may  consequently  be  diCBcult  if 
the  degree  of  displacement  be  sliglit.  Astigmatism  following  a 
blow  on  the  eye  may  be  due  to  a  .slight  displacement  of  the  lens 
of  this  nature,  and  is  often  then  associated  at  the  same  time 
with  a  slightly  wrinkled  condition  of  the  capsule.  When  the 
subluxation  is  at  all  marked,  a  pushing  forwards  of  the  iris  at 
one  portion,  and  a  consequent  shallowing  of  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  observed,  with  a  tremulous- 
ness  of  the  iris  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  then  no 
dilBculty  in  the  diagnosis,  especially  when  the  pupil  is  well 
dilated,  and  the  edge  of  the  lens  is  to  be  seen,  often  slightly 
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Fio.  27. — Tnumatic  dislocation  of  the  lens  from  s  blow  at  the  point  x  . 

serrated,  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Complete  dislocation  takes 
place  iiUo  the  vitreotis,  or  forwards  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or, 
in  case  of  rupture  of  the  sclerotic,  mlKonjundivalhj.  The  first 
is  the  most  common.  Tlie  dislocation  may  be  so  complete 
that  the  lens  is  entirely  removed  from  the  line  of  sight,  and  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  chamber,  where  it  may  remain  for 
long  transparent,  though  as  a  rule  it  very  rapidly  becomes 
opaque.  When  the  vitreous  is  fluid,  the  dishxiated  lens  bobs 
up  and  down  with  the  movements  of  the  eye.  More  com- 
monly the  dislocation  is  not  so  complete,  so  that  the  edge  of 
the  lens  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.     A  traumatic 
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dislocatioQ  is  very  frequently  associated  with  a  separation  of 
the  peripheral  attachment  of  a  portion  of  the  iris  (irido-dialysis) 
or  inversion  of  the  iris,  either  complete  or  partial — (See  Fig. 
27.)  Often  in  the  case  of  idiopathic  dislocation  the  lens  has 
been  previously  opaque,  and  vision  may  even  be  improved  by 
the  dislocation.  An  idiopathic  dislocation  is  mainly  met  with 
in  cases  of  disease  of  the  vitreous. — (See  Fig.  28.)  The  intimate 
connection  between  the  zonule  and  the  hyaline  membrane  of  the 
vitreous  brings  about  a  participation  of  the  ligament  in  disease 
of  the  vitreous.  Dislocation  into  the  anterior  chamber  is  not 
I  nearly  so  common.  It  mostly  takes  place  in  cases  where  the 
,  lens  is  small  and  calcareous,  but  full-sized  tran3})arent  lenses  are 
occasionally  dislocated  in  this  direction.  Tliey  often  then 
remain  transparent  or  semi-transparent  for  a  long  time.    It  would 


Fio.  28. — Idiopathic  dislocation  of  tile  lena  :  ectopia  lentis. 

that  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  dislocation  of  the 
clear  lens  forwards  are  coses  in  whicli  there  previously  e.\isted 
congenital  displacement.  In  a  nuuibur  of  case's  of  this  accident 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  1  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  confirm  this  connection.  The  two  forms  of  dis- 
location described  are  very  apt  to  set  up  irritation  with 
increased  intraocular  tension.  This  is  most  likely  to  occur  in 
the  traumatic  cases,  and  not,  in  my  experience,  more  com- 
monly in  the  one  form  than  the  (jthur,  although  probably  the 
eye  of  a  young  individual  at  least  could  more  readily  tolerate  a 
dislocation  backwards  than  forwards. 
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As  to  tretUment,  interference  is  only  called  for  when  the  con- 
dition gives  rise  to  irritation.  The  dislocated  lens  should  then  be 
extracted.  In  order  to  do  this  successfully,  care  sliould  be  taken 
to  make  a  sullicieutly  large  incision.  When  the  lens  lies  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  there  is  no  occasion  for  attempting,  what 
indeed  I  have  always  found  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  full-sized 
clear  lens,  to  avoid  wounding  it  with  the  knife  in  making  the 
incision,  which  should  be  downwards.  Some  vitreous  generally 
escapes,  too,  but  this  cannot  well  be  avoided.  More  difiSculty  is 
experienced  sometimes  in  the  extraction  of  a  backwardly  dis- 
placed lens.  In  such  cases,  after  making  a  large  incision,  a  scoop 
has  usually  to  be  used  for  rciuoviug  the  lens.  Different  methods 
of  fixing  the  lens  in  some  definite  position  before  extracting 
have  been  devised,  but  these  as  a  rule  are  not  necessary. 
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Fig.  29. — Subconjunctival  dislocation  of  the  lena. 

Stibconj'unctival  dislocation — (see  Fig.  29) — is  only  caused 
traumatically.  It  occurs  almost  invariably  in  adults,  in  whom 
the  elasticity  of  the  sclerotic  is  less  than  in  young  individuals. 
As  a  rule,  if  not  invariably,  tlie  rupture  of  the  sclerotic  and 
escape  of  the  lens  take  place  upwards,  and  astouisliingly  little 
reaction  follows  the  injury'.  There  is  generally  a  good  deal  of 
haemorrhage  at  the  time,  so  that  the  parts  are  not  well  seen,  but 
the  lens  is  easily  made  out,  lying  below  the  conjunctiva.    When 
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the  wound  in  the  sclerotic  has  healed,  it  has  a  dirty  bliiish 
colour,  owing  to  an  entanglement  of  pigment  from  the  ciliary 
body  and  iris  in  the  cicatrix.  The  trcatmcrd  consists  in  excis- 
ing the  conjunctiva,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  the  lens. 
This  should  generally  be  done  as  soon  aa  possible,  especially 
if  a  portion  of  lens  is  included  within  the  lips  of  the  wound. 
Complete  expulsion  of  the  leus  from  the  eye  sometimes,  though 
comparatively  rarely,  takes  place  as  the  result  of  accident.  It 
is  more  common  for  it  to  escape  through  a  large  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  after  which  the  eye  generally  shrinks. 

Congenital  displacement  of  the  lens,  or  ectopia  lentis,  occurs 
mostly  upwards,  or  upwards  and  inwards,  and  upwards  and  out- 
wards. It  is  often  met  with  in  several  members  of  the  same  family, 
and  is  hereditarj'.  The  defects  of  vision  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  amount  of  displacement.  As  a  nde,  the  patient  directs 
his  alleutiou  either  to  the  images  formed  by  refraction  through 
the  lens,  or  to  those  formed  by  the  rays  which  reach  the  retina 
without  passing  through  the  lens.  The  manner  in  which  he 
rseos  depends  partly  uu  the  extent  of  the  displacement,  and  partly 
on  the  state  of  refraction  with  or  without  the  intervention  of 
the  lens.  Usually  the  rays  passing  through  the  leus  are  too 
strongly  refracted,  those  passing  by  the  side  of  it  too  weakly 
refracted,  so  that  in  the  first  case  tlicre  is  myopLi,  and  iu  the 
second  hj'permetropia.  Wliether  the  vision  is  most  improved 
by  concave  or  convex  glasses  can  as  a  rule  only  be  determined 
on  trial.  Sometimes  they  are  equally  good,  but  the  one  produces 
more  diplopia  than  the  other.  On  the  whule,  the  monocular 
diplopia  to  which  the  condition  gives  rise  is  more  evident  when 
Uie  refraction  is  corrected  thau  when  no  glass  is  worn.  The 
improvement  in  vision  is,  however,  in  some  cases,  very  great, 
and  the  diplopia  soon  ceases  to  cause  any  annoyance.  Ectopia 
is  due  to  a  faulty  development  of  one  portion  of  the  zonule. 

Two  very  much  rarer  malforamtiuiis  of  the  lenticular  system 
are  met  with  : — (1.)  Colohoma.,  or  a  defect  iu  the  lens.  This  only 
occurs  in  cases  where  a  large  and  continuous  culoboma  exists  of 
the  choroid  as  well  And  (2.)  what  has  been  called  Lcnticonus,  and 
described  as  a  conical  protrusion  of  the  lens,  very  much  resem- 
bling kcratoconus.  Three  parasites  are  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  human  lens — species  of  Filaria,  Monostoma,  and  Distovia. 


CHAPTER   V. 

DISEASES  OF  TEE  IRIS  AND  CILLVRY  BODY. 


The  Ieis. — Notwithstanding  that  a  most  intimate  anatomical 
connection  exists  between  the  different  parts  of  the  uveal  tract 
(the  iris,  choroid,  and  intervening  ciliary  body),  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  find  iuflamniatiou  localised  either  throughout  its  whole 
course,  or,  for  some  time  at  all  events,  to  one  particular  portion 
of  that  tract,  than  to  meet  with  a  general  uveitis. 

Tliis  is  greatly  owing  no  doubt  to  the  differences  which 
exist  in  the  source  from  which  the  blood  supply  for  the  various 
parts  is  immediately  drawn.  In  this  respect  the  iris  and 
ciUary  body  are  more  intimately  connected  than  is  either  with 
tlie  choroid,  both  being  supphed  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
long  ciliary  arteries.  The  choroid,  one  of  whose  functions  is  to 
convey  nutrition  to  the  other  parts  of  the  eye,  is  not  only 
supphed  from  a  dififerent  source,  viz.,  the  short  posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  but  is  traversed  by  a  network  of  vessels  which 
are  relatively  richer  in  blood. 

The  choroid,  with  its  pecuhar  vascular  supply,  is  most  sub- 
ject to  inflammation  occurring  in  variously  disposed  and  localised 
patches,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ba;morrhagic  and  suppurative 
forms  of  inflammation.  The  anterior  portion  of  tlie  uveal  tract 
shows,  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  tendency  to  diffuse  in- 
flammation. The  iris  and  ciliary  body  are  frequently  inflamed 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  almost  invariably  tlie  case  when  the 
inflammation  is  first  set  up  in  the  ciliarj-  body.  "When  origi- 
nating in  the  iris  it  is  not  uncommonly  either  entirely  or  mainly 
confined  to  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris — iritis — may,  from  a  clinical  point 
of  view,  be  looked  upon  as  occurring  under  three  forms — (1.) 
plastic  ;  (2.)  serous  ;  (3.)  purulent.  This  classification,  accord- 
ing to  the  natiu^  of  the  secretion  from  the  inflamed  tissues,  is 
justified  not  only  on  account  of  the  types  themselves  being 
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tolerably  distinct  types,  and  leading,  apart  from  oomplicataoo^  to 
diifereat  chaages  within  the  eye,  but  alao  on  acoonnt  of  the  difli- 
culty  of  establishing  any  satisfactory  classification  baaed  oo  the 
etiology  of  each  case.  It  is  of  course  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  consider  the  etiology  as  well,  yet  it  b  only  rarely  tiat  this 
can  be  made  out  by  an  examinatiou  of  the  ocular  chaages  akme. 
Iritis  may  be  primary  or  secondary  to  some  general  aflbction  or 
dyscrasia.  The  most  important  forms,  considered  etiologioally, 
and  pretty  much  in  the  order  of  frequency  in  which  they  are 
usually  met  with,  are — (I.)  rheumatic,  (2.)  syphilitic,  (3.)  trau- 
matic, (4)  sympathetic,  (5.)  gonorrhoeal,  and  (6.)  tubercular  iritis. 

Hypsilemu  of  tub  Iris. — Congestion  of  the  'l%8sMs  in  the 
iris,  which  gives  rise  to  some  discoloration  of  the  iris  as  a 
whole,  and  often  at  the  same  time  to  more  or  less  contraction 
of  the  pupil  (myosis),  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  irritation 
or  inflammation  elsewhere  in  the  eye.  It  is  met  with,  for 
instance,  very  frequently  where  foreign  bodies,  lodged  in  the 
coniea  for  some  time,  have  produced  a  local  irritation.  It  is 
also  seen  along  with  different  forms  of  keratitis,  with  scleritis 
and  inflammation  of  the  deeper  coats  of  the  eye,  and  is,  of 
course,  also  one  of  the  Erst  changes  which  take  place  when  the 
iris  itself  becomes  either  primarily  or  secondarily  inflamed 
The  hypenemia  gives  a  greenish  coloration  to  blue,  and  a  dirty 
reddish  appearance  to  dark  irides. 

When  myosis — what  has  been  by  Nettleship  very  appro- 
priately called  conycstivc  viyosis  —  exists  along  with  the 
hyperasmia,  the  pupil  should  be  kept  dilated  with  atropine. 

I  arris. — Inflammation  of  the  iris,  from  whatever  cause, 
presents  certain  well-marked  symptoms.  When  acute,  there  is 
always  considerable  pain  referred  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  also, 
and  in  most  cases  indeed  principally,  to  the  surrounding  parts — 
forehead,  the  sides  of  nose,  &c.  The  pain  is  usually  much  less 
severe  in  the  daytime — exacerbations  coming  on  at  night  and 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  In  the  serous  and 
chronic  forms  of  iritis  there  is  generally  very  little  pain,  some- 
times practically  none — not  sufficient  in  fact  to  direct  the 
patient's  attention  to  the  changes  taking  place. 

The  pain  of  iritis  is  spontaneous,  and  accompanied  by 
photophobia  and  lachrymation.  It  is  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  light  falling  into  the  eye,  or  by  the  subjection  of  the  eye  to 
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changes  in  the  amount  of  the  surrounding  light,  and  also  by 
attempts  at  reading  or  using  the  eyes  for  any  purjiose  requiring 
active  accominodative  eflbrt — in  short,  by  anything  which  pro- 
duces, or  tends  to  produce,  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  pupil, 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  state  of  rest  of  the  iris.  Tempera- 
ture, too,  is  not  without  intluence.  As  a  rule,  the  pain  is 
increased  by  cold,  wliereas  warmth  has  often  a  markedly  soothing 
elfect.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no  pain  on  pressure  in 
uncomplicated  cases,  unless  they  be  very  severe  ;  tenderness  to 
pressure  indicates,  as  a  rule,  a  complication  with  iuHammutiou^ 
of  the  cdiaiy  body  (cyclitis).  The  course  of  an  acute  iritis  is  in 
fact  pretty  definitely  indicated  by  the  amount  of  pain.  As  tlie 
inflammation  subsides  the  pain  becomes  less  severe,  while 
greater  pain  at  any  time  almost  invariably  co-exists  with 
exacerbations  of  the  inflammation.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  more 
acute  the  pain  the  more  severe  is  tlie  inflammation. 

Another  constant  symptom  of  iritis,  though  by  no  means 
pathognomonic  of  it,  is  a  iKncorncal  injection — that  is,  an  injec- 
tion of  the  tine  network  of  deeper  vessels  which  immediately 
surround  the  cornea,  These  vessels,  tlie  episcleral  or  subcon- 
junctival vessels,  are  branches  of  the  anterior  cUiary  arteries  and 
veins.  They  form  a  network  around  the  cornea,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  so  in  breadth,  tbe  finest  meshes  of  which  lie  nearest  to 
the  cornea.  According  to  the  severity  of  the  iritis,  there  are 
differences  in  the  breadth  of  the  ring  of  injection.  Less  severe 
cases  are  accompanied  by  injection  of  only  a  comparatively 
narrow  band,  i.e.,  ouly  the  most  closely  approximated  vessels 
immediately  surrounding  the  cornea  are  distinctly  visible  as  a 
pinkish  zone.  With  increased  intensity  in  the  iritis  this  zone 
widens  out,  and  in  very  severe  cases  may  be  associated  with 
hyperaemia  of  the  more  superficial  vessels  of  tlie  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva as  well,  or  even  in  the  most  acute  plastic  fonns,  and  in 
purulent  iritis,  with  cheraxwis.  When  there  is  no  irritation  or 
focus  of  inflammation  in  the  cornea,  a  pericorneal  injection  is 
indicative  of  a  deep-seated  inflammation,  so  that  its  existence  in 
such  cases  should  at  once  direct  attention  to  the  iris.  The 
breadth  and  intensity  of  the  pericorneal  injection  is,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  amount  of  pain  suflcred,  a  good  measure  of  the 
severity  of  the  iritis.  With  ordinary  care  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  it  for  conjunctival  hypersemia,  but  the  possibility  of  the 
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deep  and  superficial  injections  co-exiadng  aboold  be  bonie  ia 
mind,  aa  in  that  case  the  differential  diagnosis  tmmimla  ebUmt 
more  difficulty.  It  is  seldom  that  any  maiked  Jepae  c<  sw«D- 
iog  or  redness  of  the  eyelids  occurs  in  iritis,  except  in  Um 
punilent  form ;  at  most,  there  is  usually  only  a  littk  zednesB 
confined  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid. 

A  third  symptom,  already  referred  toi,  is  lufpnwwum  of  Uu 
iris,  with  its  consequent  discoloration.  Tbe  bypenemia  is  often 
most  distinctly  visible  in  the  region  of  the  sphincter  pQptllaB,  tA. 
in  the  zone  almost  immediat^ily  surrounding  the  pupil,  when 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  arteries  in  the  iiis  form  a  rin^ 
Sometimes,  commonly  enough  in  cases  of  traamatic  iritis,  bat 
otherwise  only  rarely,  and  then  mainly  in  old  people,  the 
engorged  vessels  give  way  and  lead  to  an  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  anterior  chamber  (iiyphiemia).  But  the  inflamed  iris  is  not 
only  altered  in  colour  ;  the  glistening  appearance  which  its 
surface  presents  in  health  is  lost,  while  the  markings  on  its 
surface,  in  so  far  at  least  as  these  can  be  seen  with  tbe  naked 
eye,  are  more  or  less  effaced.  Tltis  muddituts  oftke  iru  is  the 
result  of  exudation  into  the  surrouading  aqueous,  as  well  aa  into 
its  own  tissues,  and  is  therefore  more  or  less  complete  according 
to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  exuded  material.  The  paren- 
chymatous exudation  leads  to  thickening  of  the  iris.  The 
thickening  is  usually  not  very  great,  and  tolerably  uniform 
throughout,  although  perhaps  most  marked  near  the  pupiL 
Sometimes,  however,  it  I'orms  promiuent  masses  projecting  more 
or  less  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  single  or  multiple.  Such 
masses  are  mostly  either  tubercular  or  syphilitic  in  their  nature. 

The  exudation,  which  does  not  infiltrate  the  tissues  of  the 
iris  itself,  passes  out  into  the  posterior  and  anterior  aqueous 
chambers,  and  leads  to  attachments,  more  or  less  complete  and 
firm,  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pupillary  margin  and 
the  anterior  capsule  of  tlie  lens.  These  attachments,  or  posterior 
tsiftuchicc  as  they  arc  called,  form  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
serious  complications  of  iritis ;  they  interfere  with  the  mobility 
of  the  pupil,  and  render  the  result  of  subsequent  attacks  much 
more  doubtful  than  they  might  be,  as  not  only  do  fresh  synecliite 
then  form,  whicli  might  otherwise  be  prevented,  but  the  pupil 
may  be  more  or  less  occluded  by  exudatiou  passuig  from  one 
side  to  the  otlier.      The  synechias  which  form  in  an  ordinary 
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case  of  iritis,  where  the  inflammation  has  not  been  more  than 
usually  prolonged  and  severe,  or  tlie  exudation  excessively 
plastic,  are  generally  punctiform.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  from  one  attack,  and  more  especially  if  proper  ti"eat- 
ment  has  been  adopted  at  an  early  stage,  a  continuous  attach- 
ment of  the  jjupillary  border  to  the  lens  capsule ;  only  isolated 
attachments  here  and  there.  These,  too,  are  often  most  numerous 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  pupil,  as  the  exudation  which  gives  rise 
to  them  gi-avit^tes  to  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  area  over 
which  the  back  of  the  iiis  is  in  contact  with  the  lens  capsule,  and 
this  is  often  at  the  same  time  the  lower  part  of  the  pupil.  They 
are  apt  to  form  during  the  night,  partly  on  account  of  the  exuda- 
tions which  then  take  place,  and  partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  iris 
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FlQ.  30. — ImsgulAr  pupil  owing  to  aynechite,  from  »  caae  of  iritis 
under  atropine. 

then  being  more  constantly  at  rest  than  during  the  day.  The 
tacking  down  of  the  iris  is  not  noticeable,  as  a  rule,  unless  an 
attempt  is  made  to  dilate  the  pupil,  when,  instead  of  being  round, 
it  assumes  an  irregular  shape,  due  to  irregularity  in  the  dilatation 
which  results  from  adJiesions  in  some  situations  and  not  in  others. 
Some  days  elapse  before  the  synechiic  become  so  firm  as  to 
resist  any  ordinary  effort,  i.e.,  such  as  rnay  be  made  by  the 
dragging  produced  by  forced  dilatation  of  a  drug  which  has  the 
property  of  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil, — what  is  therefore 
called  a  mydriatic.  Fresh  attachments  yield  in  this  way,  usually 
leaving  behind  them  some  pigment  from  the  back  of  the  iris,  so 
that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  an  eye  in  wliich 
there  has  previously  been  iritis  a  number  of  pigment  spots  on 
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the  surface  of  the  capsule,  indicating  the  positions  of  the  former 
attachments. 

In  severe  cases  of  iritis,  or  in  cases  where  proper  treatment 
has  been  neglected  at  the  first,  and  in  which  there  have  been 
more  or  less  frequent  recurrences  of  inflammation  at  different 
periods,  a  complete  agglutination  between  the  iris  and  capsule 
takes  place.  Sometimes  this  may  be  so  complete  as  to  abolish 
altogether  the  space  through  which  the  aqueous  humor  secreted 
from  the  walls  of  the  porterior  chamber  finds  its  way  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  This  is  called  exclusion  of  the  pupil.  In 
the  very  worst  cases,  always  complicated  witli  cyclitis,  the 
exudation  is  extremely  plastic  and  copious,  and  leads  not  only  to 
agglutination  of  the  pupillary  margin,  but  to  an  attachment  of  the 
back  of  the  iris  to  the  lens  capsule,  and  to  a  practical  obliteration 
of  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber.  Tlie  complications  which  arise 
from  theae  conditions  are  discussed  further  on  (see  page  127). 

The  exudation  which  passes  into  the  anterior  chamber  causes 
in  many  cases  a  mere  cloudiness  and  discoloration  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  more  or  less  marked  according  to  the  amount  existing 
at  the  time  of  examination,  and  generally  denser  at  the  most 
dependent  part  of  the  chamber.  In  the  so-called  serous  iritis 
(see  page  136)  little  deposits  of  lymph  take  place  on  the  walls 
of  the  anterior  chamber. 

In  some  cases  of  plastic  iritis  a  spongy-looking,  fibrinous 
mass  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  anterior  chamber.  This,  too, 
occasionally  consolidates  into  what  bears  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  dislocated  clear  lens  in  this  position  (see  page  115). 
So  close,  indeed,  is  the  resemblance,  that  if  the  case  is  then  seen 
for  the  first  time,  the  diagnosis  may  be  by  no  means  easy.'  In 
purulent  iritis  the  pus  secreted  from  the  inflamed  tissues 
collects  in  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  falls  to  the  most 
dependent  part  as  hypojyt/on. 

The  hyperiemia  of  the  iris,  as  well  as  the  synechia;,  give  rise 
to  another  symptom  of  iritis,  viz.,  a  slvf/f/ishruja  in  the  move- 
merUs  of  tJu  pupil,  so  tliat  if  the  eyes  be  alternately  covered  with 
the  hand  or  lids  and  exposed  to  the  light,  the  dilatation  and  con- 
traction which  should  then  take  place  are  much  less  marked 
than  under  the  normal  conditions.  This  symptom  affords  a 
means  of  rapidly  ascertaining  whether,  when  there  is  great 
injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  that  is  due  to  conjunctivitis  alone,  or 
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conjunctivitis  complicated  with  iritis,  and  this  simple  test  shoald 
always  be  made  if  the  other  signs  of  iritis  are  not  present, 
especially  by  those  wlio  are  not  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
observing  cases  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Tn  uncomplicated  iritis  the  vision  suffers  at  first  only  in  so 
far  as  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  obscuration  in  the 
pupil  and  aqueous  humor  in  front  of  it.     There  is  therefore  in 
such  cases  frequently  no  great  (diminution  of  visual  acuity.      In 
cases  where  there  is,  the  pupil  is  to  a  great  extent  occluded  by 
lymph,  or  the  iritis  is  complicated  with  choroiditis,  or  with 
cyclitis,  along  with  effusion  into  the  vitreous.     Before  referring  fl 
any  amblyopia    found    on    examination   to   the   inflammatory   ™ 
changes  in  the  eye,  it  is  well  to  test  whether  vision  is  not 
improved  with  any  glass.     Owing  to  the  inflammation  a  pre- 
viously latent  degree  of  hypermetropia  may  become  manifest,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  an  abnormal  degree  of  spasm  of 
the  ciliary  mu.scle  from  irritation,  giving  rise  to  myopia.     It 
occasionaUy  hapirens,  too,  that  the  lens  is  somewhat  pushed  j 
forward,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  slight  degree  of  myopia.  fl 

Some  ina-easc  in  intmocular  tension  probably  always  take.'  ' 
place  in  iritis.  When  there  is  not  a  very  copious  exudation  it  ^j 
is  often,  however,  impossible  to  detect  the  increase ;  in  other  ^| 
cases,  especially  in  serous  iritis,  it  may  be  very  marketl  indeed.  " 
At  later  stages  of  the  diseases,  after  tho  superveaition  of  secondary 
changes,  it  is  very  conunon  to  find  first  an  increase,  and  sub- 
sequently a  diminution  of  the  tension  within  the  eye. 

Very  great  differences  are  met  with  in  the  duration  of  an 
attack  of  iritis,  as  many  cases,  even  such  as  eventually  lead  to 
tho  very  worst  consequences,  as  far  as  the  functions  of  the  eye 
are  concerned,  run  a  chronic  and  more  or  less  painless  course 
from  the  beginning.  Tn  some  more  acute  cases,  again,  relapses 
may  take  place,  and  thus  the  inflammation  be  protracted  beyond 
its  natural  duration.  Very  much,  indeed,  depends  on  tho  treat- 
ment adopted  from  the  first.  Most  acute  cases,  if  properly 
treated,  last  from  three  to  six  weeks,  the  duration  being  more 
frequently  nearer  the  lower  limit  than  the  higher,  but  complete 
recovery  may  result  sooner  or  later  than  these  limits,  which  only 
roughly  apply  to  the  average  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  iritis  exists  along  with  some  other  affection,  as 
for  instance  some  cases  of  gonorrhceal  iritis,  in  which  there  are 
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mostly  the  manifestations  of  gonorrlKral  ilmaaitHai  ai  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  recarrenoe  of  tin  irita 
every  time  that  the  symptoms  witli  which  it  bas  piwioasly  been 
•saociaied  make  their  appearance.  But  there  is  an  important 
class  of  case3  in  which  the  recurrence  takes  plaee  from  tiow  to 
time  without  their  being  any  very  maifad  aaaociatioii  vitb 
other  affections.  Such  cases  hare  reoeiTed  the  name  of  rtemr- 
rmt  iritis.  Sometimes  the  recurrence  takes  plaee  at  regalar 
intervals,  most  fre(|uently  in  that  case,  at  or  aboat  tbe  ane 
season,  year  after  year.  More  commonly  there  is  no  Midi 
regularity  exhibited  in  the  periods  of  recnrrenee. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point  as  to  how  far  the  pieaenoe 
of  synechia;  leads  to  recurrent  attacks  of  inlfammation  fA  the 
iris.  Some  authorities  maintiin,  for  instance;  that  the  dn^gii^ 
on  the  iris,  which  the  synechise  occasion  when  the  pnpil  ia 
actively  respondent  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  light  falliag 
into  the  eye,  is  the  main,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  snch  recarrenoe, 
while  others  again  deny  any  influence  at  all  from  the  side  of  tbe 
synechice.  It  is  true  that  many  eyes  in  which  synechise  are 
present  are  not  subject  to  recurrent  iritis,  while  on  the  other 
hand  recurrent  attacks  are  met  with  in  cases  where  there  are  no 
synechift-.  It  has  been  oliserved,  too,  that  where  any  association 
with  other  rheumatic  affections — for  it  is  mainly  if  not  entirely 
in  the  rheumatic  form  of  iritis  that  recurrence  takes  place — is 
found  to  exist.,  tlie  repeated  attacks  are  connected  more  or  less 
intimately  with  other  manifestations  of  the  same  constitutional 
weakness.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  tliat  recurrent  iritis  ia 
as  a  nile  at  all  events  not  due  primarily  to  the  synechije.  Still 
the  presence  of  the  synechije,  by  interfering  with  the  proper 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  tends  to  prolong  the  attacks. 

Wlien,  instead  of  isolated  or  discontinuous  attachments,  an 
annular  adhe.sion  has  taken  place,  so  that  the  pupil  is  com- 
pletely blocked,  further  changes  usually  soon  begin  to  occur  in 
the  eye.  owing  to  the  fluid  secreted  from  the  posterior  chamber 
not  being  able  to  find  its  way  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
thus  escjipe  from  the  eye.  Tlie  iris  is  then  bulged  forward,  so 
that  the  anterior  chamber,  except  in  that  portion  corresponding 
to  the  pupil,  i.e.,  at  its  centre,  is  shallowed.  The  apiwarance 
presented  by  this  condition  is  well  called  by  Frencli  writers 
"iris  bomb^."     The  vision  then  no  longer  corresponds  to  the 
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opacities  in  or  in  front  of  the  pupil,  but  is  diniinislied  by  changes 
in  the  vitreous  or  choroid,  or  more  frequently  by  those  which 

the  Accompanying  increased 
intraocular  tension  gives  rise 
to.  Eventually  complete 
blindness  from  detachment 
of  the  retina,  or  secondary 
glaucoma,  is  the  result  in 
such  cases,  if  operative  in- 
terference has  not  been 
made  in  good  time. 

Iritis  is  most  common 
during  the  first  three  de- 
cades of  life,  and  perhaps 
least  common  in  infancy  or 
early  childhood.  It  occurs, 
as  Hutchinson  amongst 
others  has  pointed  out,  as 
a  rare  manifestation  of  in- 
herited syphilis  in  very 
young  children,  mostly 
before  the  end  of  the  first 
year ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
during  intra-uterine  life, 
and  at  a  later  stage  when 
associated  with  interstitial 
keratitis  (sec  page  81).  In 
older  children  the  serous 
form  is  practically  the  only 
one  met  with,  if  we  exclude 
traumatic  and  sympathetic 
iritis  and  the  rare  tuliercular  inflammation  of  the  iri.«. 

The  treatment  of  iritis  should  vary  to  some  extent  according 
to  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered under  the  headings  of  special  and  general  treatment. 
The  special  treatment,  applicable  to  the  different  forms  of  iritis, 
is  referred  to  in  the  connection  with  the  discussion  of  each  form. 
The  general  treatment,  applicable  to  all  cases,  may  be  divided 
into  that  to  be  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  inflammation,  and 
that  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  avert  the  consequences  of  i 
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tbe  complications  to  which  it  gives  rise.  What  shooLl  be  aimed 
at,  at  the  time  of  the  inflammation,  is  to  put  the  eye  as  far  as 
possible  at  rest,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  syneehise,  uid 
alleviate  the  pain.  The  patient  should  therefore  wear  either 
darkened  glasses — the  best  kind  being  what  are  called  **  London 
smoke  "  glasses — or  have  both  eyes  well  covered  by  a  shade. 
The  shade  should  come  well  down  over  the  eyes  at  the  sides  as 
well  as  in  the  front,  and  while  thoroughly  keeping  the  light 
away,  shoidd  be  not  too  heavy.  One  of  the  best  materials  for 
such  a  shade  is  ordinary  brown  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
most  cases,  if  Uiis  precaution  be  taken,  to  keep  the  patient  in  a 
darkened  room.  He  should  not,  however,  be  in  a  very  str«>ngly 
illuminated  one.  All  attempts  at  reading  or  writing  mu.st  be 
stopped.  Owing  to  the  association  which  exists  between  the 
impulses  to  pupillary  and  accommodative  movements  in  the 
two  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  comply  properly  with  the  indica- 
tion for  rest,  unless  l)oth  eyes  be  kept  from  sudden  and  constant 
changes  in  illumination,  or  from  efforts  at  accommodation; 
hence  it  does  not  suffice  to  shade  one  eye  alone,  or  to  allow  the 
patient  to  read  with  the  sound  one  while  the  other  is  bandaged, 
as  is  often  done.  An  attempt  must  be  made  to  get  the  pupil 
thoroughly  dilated  with  atropine,  and  this  dilatation  should  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  any  pericorneal  injection  lasts.  C^are  should 
be  taken  in  applying  the  atropine  drops  that  they  really  get 
into  the  eye,  and  are  not  waslied  away  by  the  copious  tlow  of 
tears  met  with  in  most  cases.  When  atropine  is  not  tolerated, 
duboisin  or  daturin  may  be  substituted. 

If  the  case  has  first  come  under  obser^•ation  when  the 
synechiw  have  begun  to  form,  continued  use  of  atropine  may 
lead  to  their  rupture,  and  a  good  dilatation  may  be  got  even 
after  several  days. 

In  most  cases,  at  all  events,  the  unattached  portion  of  the 
pupil  further  dilates,  and  further  mischief  is  to  a  great  extent 
obviated.  Wliere,  however,  there  are  not  only  dense  but 
numerous  attachments  already  formed,  and  a  few  days'  use  of 
atropine  makes  little  or  no  impression  on  the  pupil,  it  is  often 
■tdvisable  not  to  go  on  so  freely  with  the  atropine,  as  the  drag- 
ging thus  produced  may  be  seen  to  tend  rather  to  keep  up  tiian 
allay  the  inflammation.  Tlie  pain  is  best  relieved  by  the  pretty 
frequent  use  of  hot  fomentations,  poppy  head  infusion  or  boracic 
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lotion.     Leeching,  either  with  the  artificial  leech  (Heurtelonp), 
or  with  natural  leeches  (tiiree  or  four  to  the  temple),  sometimes 
has  a  good  eOcct  on  tlie  pain,  though  it  has  little  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  inflammation.     In  many  cases  opiates  give| 
very   decided  and  pniIou>>ed  relief.      Cocaine  locally  three  orl 
four  times,  or  oftcner,  a  day  may  be  tried  in  some  of  the  chronic! 
forms,  when  atropine,  on  account  of  the  abundant  synechia;,  isj 
contra-iiidicateJ.     It  appears  to  favourably  influence  the  course 
of  the  iiiflaimiiiition,  though  wliy  this  should  be  it  is  difficult  to 
undLMstatid.     I'atients  with  iritis  should,  as  a  nile,  have  the 
temperature  of  tJieir  rooms  kept  as  equable  as  possible,  as  theyl 
are  tifien  liable  to  relapses  from  e.xposure  to  cold. 

The  trcutment  sometimes  refjuired  for  cases  of  old  iritis  isl 
iridectomy.     This  operation  is  called  for  in  two  different  classes! 
of  cases.     In  the  first  place,  to  improve  vision  wliere  the  pupil  is^ 
small,  and  to  a  great  extent  occluded,  though  the  condition  has 
not  led  to  serious  nutritive  changes ;  and  in  the  second  place,  with 
the  object  as  well  of  prevenling  the  complete  destruction  of  vision, 
which  either  the  existing  condition  or  the  danger  of  recurrence^ 
of  the  inflammation  has  threatened.      Iridectomy,  when  per- 
formed for  iritis,  should  as  much  as  possible  be  done  at  a  time] 
when  all  symptoms  of   iuflaniination  have  subsided,  and  the  I 
portion  of  iris  excised  should  be  large,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
suljsetpient  attack  taking  place,  the  coloboma,  or  artificial  pupil, 
may  be  less  likely  to  close  up.     At  the  same  time,  a  largo  iridec- 
tomy gives  the  best  chance  for  the  re-estalilisliiueut  of  the  normal 
flow  of  aqueous  fluid  from  the  site  of  its  secretion  to  that  by  I 
which  it  leaves  the  eye,  the  interruption  in  which  process  may 
have,  as  already  explained,  such   serious   consequences.      Iri- 
dectomy is  urgently  called  for,  and  often  followed  by  the  most 
brilliant  results,  while  the  condition  known  as  "irisbomW  is  J 
present,  and  the  intraocular  tension  increased.      Tlie  effect  of' 
iridectomy  in  this  condition  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many 
discoveries  which  ophthalmic  surgery  owes  to  von  Graefe,  and  one 
which  in  great  measure  led  him  to  adopt  the  same  treatment  so  , 
successfully  in  the  case  of  glaucoma  (see  Chapter  VII.).    Eveul 
in  ca-ses  where  the  tension  is  behiw  normal,  if  there  be  not 
already  blindness,  iridectomy  may  prove  of  service.     In  recur- 
rent iritis,  too,  an  iridectomy  performed  at  a  time  when  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  often,  thougii  certainly  by  no  means 
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invariably,  prevents  the  recurrence  or  lesBens  the  teqaeanr  aad 
severity  of  subsequent  attacks. 

Other  operations  which  are  perfonned  for  old  iritis,  sadi  as 
attempts  at  separating  the  synechiae,  sod  sclerotomy,  aie  either 
less  safe  or  less  efficient  than  iridectomy,  sod  on  that  «<<«■■■*■ 
not  to  be  recommended.  In  the  worst  cssee,  where  the  nis  has 
become  friable  or  "  rotten,"  and  more  or  leas  atrophied  froaa 
repeated  inflammation,  and  where  the  attachmenta  to  the 
capsule  are  very  extensive  owing  to  the  aasodatioa  with  eyclitiB. 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  improve  \-ision  and  prevent  further 
^Obstruction  taking  place  by  removing  the  lens.  An  opetatioo 
PIpf  this  nature  is  most  frequently  called  for  in  cases  of  severe 
sympathetic  iritis. 

When  iritis  is  not  set  up  by  injury,  the  two  mort  oommoo 
causes  are  rlieumatism  and  syphilis.  It  is  difficult  to  detennine 
in  what  proportion  these  two  predisposing  causes  are  aocooot- 
able  for  the  cases  met  with,  as  not  only  is  there  probably  a  veiy 
considerable  difference  in  this  proportion  in  different  places^  bat 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  always  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a 
syphilitic  origin  in  any  particular  case.  We  may  say  with 
tolerable  certainty,  however,  that  syphilis  is  seldom  responsiMe 
for  less  than  ten  per  cent,  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
cases,  so  tliat  on  the  whole  the  rheumatic  form  is  decidedly  the 
most  common. 

RHEtTMATic   Iritis.  —  This  form  of  iritis  occurs  most  fre- 
quently during  the  prime  of  life,  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty.     Tliere  is  often  a  distinct  history  of  former  rheumatic 
lections  elsewhere,  or  there  may  be  other  parts  affecte<i  with 
eumatic  inflammation  at  the  same  time.    At  other  times  there 
is  no  other  rheumatic  manifestation,  and  yet  a  great  tendency 
own  to  iritis  on  catching  cold,  or  from  exposure  to  draughts 
ost  frequently  only  one  eye  is  affected,  but  both  may  be,  either 
at  the  same  time  or  with  a  short  interval  between.     Tlic  inflam- 
mation occurs  with  very  varying  degrees  of  severity,  and  tlie 
irognosis,  even  in  the  most  severe  cases,  is  favourable  if  proper 
atment  be  adopted  from  the  first,  before  extensive  synechise 
have  formed  or  cyclitis  has  become  developed. 

Tlie  trcutm^rU  consists  in  avoiding  changes  of  temperature  or 
light,  and  the  use  of  the  eyes,  also  in  keeping  uj)  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil — in  attention,  in  fact,  to  the  general  line  of  treatment 
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for  iritis.  Besides,  this  great  benefit  is  usiially  got  from  the  use 
of  salicylate  of  soda.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  using  this  drug 
is  for  the  patient  to  begin  taking  seven  to  eight  grains  every 
hour,  remaining  in  lied  all  the  time,  and  afterwards  to  take  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  thrice  daily  for  some  time.  In  this  way  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  cut  short  the  attacks,  and  in  almost  all, 
cases  the  pain  is  lessened.  In  obstinate  recurrent  cases  it 
well  to  avoid  too  much  care  in  preventing  draughts,  &c.,  as  the' 
susceptibility  of  the  patient  may  thereby  l.)e  considerably  in- 
creased. It  is  better  to  make  some  systematic  attempts  at  a 
gradual  hardening,  and  allow  more  and  more  exposure  to  the 
conditions  which  appear  to  bring  aljout  the  atUicks.  At  the 
same  time  two  or  three  visits  to  Wiesbaden  often  do  good. 
The  Ijaths,  not  the  waters,  are  recommended  by  Pngensteelier, 
and  these  should  not  be  begun  until  a  few  weeks  at  any  rat« 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  attack  of  inflammation.  In  thd^| 
di-stinctly  rheumatic,  other  baths,  such  as  Harrogate,  Droitwich, 
Nauheini,  Wildbad,  Acqui,  &c.,  may  be  recommended. 

GoNOitRHCEAL  IiiiTis. — Closely  allied  to  rheumatic  iritis  is 
the  rare  form  which  undoubtedly  is  associated  with  gonorrhoea. 
The  inflammation  is  always  severe,  and  the  cause,  owing  to  co- 
existing inflammatory  changes  in  the  joints,  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
CJonorrhoeal  iritis  always  seems  to  occur  in  both  eyes,  thouglx  not 
always  (juite  simultaneously,  and  with,  it  may  lie,  different  de- 
grees of  severity  in  the  two  eyes.  Successive  attacks  of  gonor- 
rlioea  are  sometimes  accompanied  each  time  by  iritis,  and  in 
other  cases,  although  no  fresh  inoculation  takes  place,  a  return 
of  the  joint  affections  may  be  accompanied  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  iritis  as  well.  ^m 

The  local  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  other  forms  of  iritu^l 
(see  page  128).     Iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  seems  to  be 
the  best  general  treatment  at  first,  followed,  as  the  inflammation 
subsides,  by  quinine  and  iron. 

Syphilitic  Iritis. — Iritis  occurs  as  a  secondary  manifestation 
of  acquired  syphilis,  and  also  in  inherited  syphilis.  Though  .syi)hi- 
litic  iritis  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  eye  hospitals,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  common  secondary  symptom.  The  statistics  of  syphi^M 
lologists  differ  widely  in  respect  to  its  frequency — from  one  per^^ 
cent.  (Siegmund)  to  five  per  cent.  (Bock).  Hebra  and  Fournier 
each  found  three  to  four  per  cent    Iritis  is  for  the  most  part  a  late 
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secondary  manifestation,  making  its  appearance  as  the  others  are 
fading  away,  or  after  they  have  altogether  disappeared.  Some- 
times, however,  it  runs  its  course  contemp<iraneously  with  other 
secondary  symptoms,  and  may  even  be  the  first  to  appear.  The 
here<litary  cases  mostly  occur  at  about  the  time  of  puberty,  and 
in  association  with  iutei-stitial  keratitis.  Some  few  cases  are  met 
with  in  early  infancy,  or  still  more  rarely  in  intra-uterine  life. 

It  is  as  a  nde  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  detect  from  the 
mere  inspection  of  the  eye  alone  when  the  iritis  is  due  to 
syphilis.  One  has  therefore  generally  to  be  guided  by  tlie  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  other  secondary  sjnnptoms  in  arriving  at  a 
diagnosis,  or  by  the  history  in  such  cases  where  the  iritis  exists 
alon&     It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  does  not  by  any 
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leans  follow  that  iritis  occurring  in  an  individual  who  lias  at 
one  time  contracted  syphilis  is  essentially  specific  in  its  nature, 
although  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  such  being  usually  the 
case.  In  some  cases  (about  two  per  cent,  of  all,  according  to 
average  of  statistics  by  a  number  of  observers)  the  inHammatory 
changes  in  the  iris,  which  are  usually  of  a  plastic  nature,  bear 
strong  evidence  of  their  syphihtic  origin.  Tims  the  develop- 
ment of  more  or  less  prominent  yellowish  vascularised  nodules 
in  the  iris,  or  of  localised  tumefactions  of  the  iris  tissue,  a 
condition  known  as  ffuvimatmts  iritis — (see  Fig.  32) — is  almost 
invariably  due  to  syphilis.  The  gummata  grow  slowly,  often 
causing  very  little  pain  or  other  evidence  of  inflammation,  until 
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they  have  attained  some  size.     Their  vascularity  increases 
they  grow,  so  that  while  at  first  they  appear  as  yellowish  spots, 
they  later  on  change  their  colour  to  a  dirty  brown.     It  is  thia 
alteration  in  colour  whicli  in  doubtful  cases  mainly  distinguishes 
them  ftom  tu bercles.    The  latter,  too,  are  a.s  a  rule  more  numerous, , 
and  mostly  spring  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  iris  in  the  region  | 
of  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  whereas  the  gummata  show 
a  grt'iiter  preference  to  develop  in  the  pai'enchyma  surrounding' 
the  pupil.     The  gummata  may  undergo  fattj'  degeneration  and.  ^j 
become  absorbed,  leaving  no  trace,  or  only  a  slightly  depressed  ^| 
atrojihic  spot  at  the  sites  where  they  existed.    In  other  cases  they       ' 
increase  in  size,  gi-owing  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  lead,  with 
or  without  perforation  of  the  cornea,  to  shrinking  of  the  eye, — 
phthisis  bulbi.     The  latter  result  is  more  uncommon  than  the 
former,  and  most  likely  to  occur  where  the  gummata  originate  in 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  iris,  when  they  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  formation  of  similar  nodules  in  the  ciliary  body. 

Gummatous  iritis  does  not,  as  the  name  might  imply,  Ijelong 
as  a  role  to  the  tertiary  period  of  syphilis,  bub  to  the  secondary, 
although  on  the  whole  appearing  rather  later  than  the  morQ| 
common  form. 

Syphilitic  iritis  may  occur  in  one  or  both  eyes.  No  cause  1 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  given  for  its  occurrence — there  has  been  no 
trauma,  no  expo.sure  to  cold,  &c.  While  the  invariably  bilateral 
character  of  gonon'hceal  iritis  seems  to  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  the  iiiflainuiation  is  set  up  through  the  agency  of  some 
irritant  product  which  is  contained  in  the  blood  itself,  the  con- 
nection between  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  in  syphilis  and  I 
.sy]iliilitic  iritis  is  not,  on  account  of  its  frequently  occurring  on 
one  .side  alone,  so  evident.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  in  some, 
perhaps  in  many  cases,  tliere  may  be  a  special  vulnerability  of 
the  iris,  so  that  slight  and  often  unnoticed  temperature  changes 
may  be  the  iumiediate  means  of  setting  up  the  iritis.  Leber's 
view  that  the  inflammation  is  determined  by  the  accidental 
entanglement  in  the  capillaries  or  smaller  vessels  of  the  iris,  of 
minute  coagula  containing  the  specific  vims,  affords  a  better 
explanation  both  of  the  frequent  unilateral  nature  of  the  iritis 
when  it  does  occur,  and  of  the  comparative  infrequency  of  its 
occurrence  in  syphilis.  No  anatomical  proof  has  yet,  however, 
been  given  of  its  correctness. 


The  local  treainwni  for  syphilitic  iritis  should  be  carrie*!  out 
the  lines  laid  down  at  page  127,  with  reference  to  the  treat- 
uient  of  iritis  in  general.     Tlie  patient  sliould  besides,  when  the 
case  is  one  occurring  during  the  secondary  period,  and  therefore 
undoubtedly  specific,  be  kept  on  a  simple  but  nourishing  diet,  and 
abstain  altogether  from  alcohol  and  tobacco.     The  bowels  shoold 
be  regularly  and  quietly  moved,  preferably  by  the  use  of  a  saline 
aperient  water,  and  mercurial  treatment,  except  in  the  case  of  in- 
I     heriteil  syphili8,be  begun  at  once  and  continued  as  long  as  possible. 
■■      There  are,  of  course,  different  methods  of  using  mercury,  but 
^Bpeatment  by  inunction  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  either 
^Bntei-ual  administration  or  subcutaneous  injection.     If  care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  mouth  clc«n  by  the  frequent  u.se  of  solutions  of 
permanganate  or  chlorate  of  pot^ash  and  a  toothbrush,  the  inunc* 
tion  may  be  continued  for  weeks  without  inducing  8>Tnptoms  of 
mercurialism,  which  it  should  be  remembered  are  accidents  to  be 
I     avoided,  and  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  that  sufficient 
mercury  has  been  taken.     Wiatever  view  may  be  taken  as  to 
the  ultimate  relative  advantage  of  the  mercurial  or  non-mercurial 
treatment  of  syphilis,  the  eye  is  too  important  an  organ  for  us 
1    ^uot  to  take   advantage,  when  treating  the  syphilitic   changes 
iMrhich  occur  in  it,  of  the  long-established  fact  of  the  value  of 
^Hnercury  in  causing  tlie  disappearance  of  secondary  manifestations. 
^RTases  of  plastic  iritis,  th.at  is  to  say,  as  distinguisliod  from  the 
gummatous  variety,  which  begin  six  months  or  more  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  secondary  symptoms,  should,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
Ije  treated  with  mercury,  but  after  the  manner  recommended  in 
I     cases  of  rheumatic  iritis,  or  with  iodide  of  potas.sium.    When  the 
^natient  has  completely  recovere<l  from  his  iritis,  iron  in  some  form 
^Btay  advantageously  be  prescribed,  or  better  still,  if  his  circum- 
^■lances  admit  of  it,  he  may  be  sent  to  some  chalybeate  bath. 
^^      The   fonns   of    iritis  already   descrilied,    along   with   sym- 
pathetic iritis,  which  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  sympathetic 
I     ophthalmitis,  are  the  main  forms  of  the  plastic  variety. 
^^     Serous  Iritis. — ^This  variety  of  iritis,  which  receives  its  name 
^Mn  account  of  the  exudation  being  on  the  whole  more  serous 
lliau  fibrinous,  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  a  cyclitis  or 

Nhoroiditis.     It  is  much  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men. 
Lcconling  to  Horner  the  projxirtion  in  the  two  sexes  is  as  ten  to 
three.     Corresponding  to  the  comparative  absence  of  a  plastic 
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exudation,  serous  iritis  is  a  less  painful,  more  insidious,  and  usually 
moro  dironic  affection,  thau  most  of  the  forms  of  pListic  iritis. 
The  irritation  it  at  first  produces  is  indeed  often  so  slight,  that  the 
attention  of  the  patient  is  first  called  to  the  eye  by  the  certain 
degree  of  liaziness  of  vision  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Tlie  back  of 
the  cornea  is  found,  tlien,  on  examination  to  be  covered,  mainly 
in  it«  lower  quadrant,  by  a  number  of  minute  brownish  si)ecks, 
wliile  the  aqueous  humor  is  at  tlie  same  time  more  or  less 
turbid.  The  pericorneal  injection  is  usually  slight  and  most 
marked  at  the  lower  part,  with  a  great  tendency,  however,  to  j 
become  more  apparent  if  tlie  eye  be  kept  opeu  for  some  lime,  or 
if  it  be  ruljbed.  The.se  small  deposits,  which  lie  on  the  mem- 
brane of  Descemet,  consist  mainly  of  pigment,  along  with  lenco- 
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KiO.  S8. — Serous  iritis,  Hhowing  the  condition  known  1 
puucUta,  or  Deacemetitis. 


I  keratitis 


cytes  and  fibrin.  This  condition  often  rc^ceives  the  name  of 
keratitis  punctata,  although  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
kenititi.s.  Descemetitis  is  another  term  applied  to  the  same 
apjjearance  (see  Fig.  33).  The  pigment  evidently  comes  from 
cells,  and  is  not  altered  blood  pigment.  The  larger  spots  are 
due  sometimes,  it  would  appear,  to  proliferation  as  well  of  the 
underlying  cells  of  De.scemet's  membrane.  In  this  first  stage  of 
the  iuHammation  there  are  none  or  only  very  trifling  synechiae. 
Often  a  very  di.stinct  hypenemia  of  the  papilla  is  to  be  made 
out  with  the  ojilithalmoscoipe.  In  the  majority  of  cases  sjTiechia! 
begin  to  form  after  the  inflammation  has  remained  for  some 
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weeks  in  the  first  stage.  At  the  same  time  the  hyperaemia  of 
the  papilla  liecomes  more  marked,  ami  diffuse  white  floating 
opacities  make  their  apj)earauce  iu  the  vitreous.  These  changes 
k  accompanied  by  alteratious  in  the  intraocular  tension,  which  is 
first  increased,  and  afterwards  very  often  considerably  diminished. 

The  pTwjnosui  iu  this  form  of  iritis  depends  much  on  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  of  course  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  uveal  tract  as  a  whole  luis  jiariicipated,  and  on  the 
completeness  of  the  synechiae.  A  number  of  cases  end  in  com- 
plete recovery,  but  more  frequently  the  recovery  is  incomplete. 
In  some  cases  only  slight  changes  iu  the  vitreous  occur  at  all,  so 
that  recovery  takes  place  after  the  inflammation  has  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  first  stage,  the  symptoms  being  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  anterior  portions  of  the  eye.  In  others,  again, 
the  more  or  le.s3  dense  vitreoas  opacities  clear  away  after  longer 
or  shorter  periods,  and  no  further  harm  results,  if  the  formation 
of  synechiae  has  been  obviated  by  keeping  the  jiupil  ililatecL 
Owing,  however,  no  doubt  to  the  alterations  which  the  uveal 
inflammation  brings  about  in  tlie  nutrition  of  the  eye,  there  is 
a  tendency,  in  cases  where  opacities  of  the  vitreous  have  been 
marked  and  persistent,  towards  the  gradual  development  of 
catATOCt,  which  almost  invariably  then  begins  with  an  opacity 
confined  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lens, — what  is  called 
poderior  polar  cataract.  The  worst  cases  are  those  in  which 
extensive  synecliiac  have  formed  as  well,  with  occlusion  of  Uie 
pupil,  and  the  termination,  as  has  been  explained  for  other  forms 
of  iritis,  either  in  secondary  glaucoma,  or  detachment  of  the 
retina,  with  shrinking  of  the  eye. 

The  etidogy  of  serous  iritis,  or  more  correctly  serous  irido- 
cyclitis, is  not  always  very  clejir.  The  preponderance  of  cases  in 
women,  already  referred  to,  shows  that  syphilis  cannot  be  at  all 
events  a  general  cause.  PmlMibly  Horner's  view  is  the  correct 
one,  that  it  results  from  some  pathological  condition  of  the  blood 
or  blood-vessels.  He  points  out,  for  instance,  that  it  is  this  variety 
of  iritis  whicli  is  apt  to  occur  after  fevers  or  severe  illnesses. 
Often  there  are  menstrual  disturbances,  or  actual  disorders  of 
the  sexiuJ  organs,  in  women  affected  with  this  disease ;  all  are 
more  or  less  anamic  or  chlorotic.  When  it  occurs  in  men,  it 
is  for  the  most  part,  too,  in  such  lus  are  ill-nourished  and  amemic. 

In  tlie  treatment  greater  care  must  be  taken  than  in  the 
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case  of  the  plastic  variety  of  iritis  not  to  Use  atropine  too 
freely,  on  account  of  tlie  tendency  there  is  towards  increased 
tension.  The  pupil  should  at  first  be  kept  dilated,  or  semi- 
dilated,  with  as  weak  a  mydriatic  as  poasible.  When  tho 
deposits  at  the  back  of  Descemel's  membmne  are  numerous 
and  large,  it  is  well  lo  perform  paracentesis  of  the  cornea,  taking 
care  not  to  aUow  the  aqueous  humor  to  escape  too  rapidly. 
Tlie  tapping  of  the  anterior  chamber  may  be  frequently 
repeated  if  undertaken  with  ))roper  antiseptic  precautions.  It 
appeal's  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  inflammation,  and 
to  favour  the  absorption  ami  disappearance  of  the  exudation 
into  the  vitreous  as  well.  When  these  vitreous  opacities  are 
dense,  wet  packing  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  pilocarpine 
are  often  of  use  in  promoting  absorption.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  auiemia,  iron  in  some  form  or  other,  and  arsenic, 
are  of  use.  Change  of  air,  with  regular  moderate  exercise, 
should  be  recommended. 

Tli.iU.MATic  Iritis. — Puruhnl  Iritis. — Iritis  may  be  set  up 
by  direct  injury  to  tlie  iris,  or  by  injury  to  the  contiguous  parts 
of  the  eye,  the  cornesi,  len.s,  or  ciliary  body.  Tho  injury  may  be 
an  accidental  one,  or  be  caused  by  some  operation,  such  as  the 
extraction  or  discission  of  a  cataract  The  severity  of  the 
inflammation  depends  greatly  upon  whether  or  not  septic  matter 
or  any  foreign  body  has  remained  in  tlic  eye.  The.se  almost 
invariably  give  rise  to  a  purulent  inflammation.  The  pus  which 
is  then  e.vcreted  from  the  inflamed  iris  not  only  infiltrates  its 
tissues,  collecting  mainly  i)etween  the  eudothehal  covering  and 
the  stroma,  but  also  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber 
as  hypojiyon.  At  the  same  time  sotno  of  the  vessels  give  way, 
cimsing  hicmorrhage  into  the  iris.  Purulent  iritis  may,  too,  fonn 
only  a  part  of  a  general  suppurative  destruction  of  the  eye, 
tlie  result  either  of  external  local  changes,  or  of  septic  emboli  in 
the  choroid.  Sometimes  a  tniumatic  iritis  does  not  occur  at  all, 
or  is  only  slightly  induced  at  the  time  of  an  injury,  but  is  set  up 
at  snme  subsequent  period  by  changas  which  occur  in  the  eye 
which  lead  to  persistent  dragging  on  or  irritation  of  the  iris. 

The  treatment  of  traumatic  iritis  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  nature  of  the  injury  as  well  as  on  the  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation. If  the  lens  has  been  wounded,  or  if  a  foreign 
body   be  lodged   in  the   iris  or  in  the   anterior   or   posterior 
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|xteous  chamber,  some  operative  interference  will  osoallj  be 
lied  for  (see  Chapter  VIII.)     Where  ther«  is  no  foreign  bodjr»j 
but  where  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  the  praoenoe  of  mndi ' 
hypopyon  render  tlie  septic  character  of  the  indammation  un- 
doubted, it  may  often  be  advisable  to  make  a  small  opening  into 
the  anterior  chamber  and  wash  out  the  contents  with  a  weak  ' 
antiseptic.    This  proceeding  should  not  be  too  rashly  undertaken, 
as  many  cases  are  best  left  alone. 

TuBERCULAJi    Iritis. — This   is   a   rare  form  of  iritis,  which 
may  occur  in  one  or  both  eyes,    and    most   commonly  makes  i 
its  appearance  before  the  period  of  full  growth.     Horner  found  \ 
the  greatest  frequency  after  the  fifth  year  and  before  puberty,  i 
The  inflammation  begins  as  an  ordinary  serous  or  plastic  iritis, 
and  is  often  preceded  by  ill-health  and  loss  of  flesh,  and  accom- 
panied by,  sometimes  very  considerable,  swelling  of    the  aor- 
rounding  lympliatic  glands.      Tubercles  in  the  shape  of  small 
yellowish  nodules,  usually  in  considerable  numbers,  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  iritis  shows  a  tendency  to  become  chronic 
The   tubercles   may    become   confluent,  or   disappear  and   be 
replaced  from  time  to  time  by  others.     Tubercular  disease  may 
or  may  not  exist  in  other  organs  at  the  same  time. 

Some  cases  completely  recover,  others  again  lead  to  shrinking 
of  the  eye  or  to  perforation   and   protrusion   of  a    tubercular 
mass  externally.    There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 
Gummatii  of  the  iris,  which  they  somewhat  resemble,  are  more 
vascularised,  and  occur  besides  at  a  different  time  of  life.     The 
worst  cases  are  those  in  wliich  the  tubercles  become  confluent, 
and  in  such  there  is  not  only  greater  danger  for  the  eye,  but 
the  prognosis  is  unfavourable  with  respect  to  the  life   of  the 
patient  as  welL     These  cases  were  long  known  under  the  name 
of  ijrawdoma  of  the  iris  before  their  true   tubercular  nature 
was    established.      Jacobs    of    Dublin    considered    them  to  l»e 
tulicrcular,  and  described  them  as   cases   of   tubercular   iritis, 
but  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  his  views  have  been 
confirmed    by  inoculation    experiments    on    animals.      Horner 
seems  to  have  considered  some  at  all  events  of   the  cases  in 
which  the  nodules  iu  the  iris  are  multiple,  and  exhibit  little  or 
no  tendency  to  become  confluent — for  which,  too,  the  prognosis 
is  much  more  favourable — cases  of  lymphomatous  iritis.   It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  they  are   all  tubercular.     Tubercular 
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changes  in  the  iris  are  thus  a  much  earlier  manifestation  of  the 
diathesis  than  tubercle  of  the  choroid  (see  Chapter  VI.). 

In  the  treattiient  the  possibility  of  the  disease  in  the  iris 
acting  as  a  source  for  self-infection  must  always  be  kept  in  view. 
This  danger  is  apparently  greatest  in  tlie  ca-ses  of  granuloma 
which  lead  to  perforation,  but  it  is  also  present  in  the  form 
which  ends  in  phthisis  of  the  globe.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  proper  treatment  in  the  worst  cases  is 
enucleation.  In  some  cases  an  isolated  tubercular  mass  may 
be  excised  (along  with  the  portion  of  iris  in  which  it  is  situated) 
but  this  treatment  is  only  rarely  successful.  The  iritis  must  be 
treated  on  the  ordinary  lines,  and  the  patient's  strength  kept  up 
Ly  nourishing  food,  and  the  exhibition  of  anti-strumous  remedies. 

Other  varieties  of  iritis  are  described,  such  as  scrofulous 
iritis,  and  those  following  different  fevers.  These  do  not  exhibit 
any  special  features  indicative  of  the  particular  illness  with 
which  they  are  associated.  They  for  the  most  part  assume  the 
serous  variety,  or  they  are  metastatic,  resulting  from  embolism 
of  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  and  then  associated  with  a  similar 
inflammation  of  the  choroid.  Iritis  may  also  come  on  in  con- 
nection with  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  appears  especially 
prone  to  do  so  where  the  neuralgia  is  due  to  some  trauma.  The 
prognosis  in  these  cases  is  on  the  whole  bad. 

Cyclitis. — Iiiflanimafcion  of  the  ciliary  body,  or  cyditis,  is 
best  considered  in  tliia  connection,  as  it  is  so  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  iritis.  One  of  the  most  conuuon  symptoms  of 
cyclitis,  and  that  which  is,  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view, 
perhaps  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  tenderness  to  pressure 
over  the  ciliary  region.  This  tenderness,  which  is  very  diflferent 
in  degree  in  diflcrent  cases,  is  often  more  marked  at  certain  spots 
than  at  others.  When  tliis  is  the  case  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body  exists,  unless  the  iritis  be 
very  severe.  The  character  of  the  exudation  from  the  inflamed 
ciliary  body  may,  as  in  the  case  of  iritis,  be  mainly  serous  or 
plastic  or  punilent,  and  the  symptoms  may  differ  more  or  less 
accordingly.  The  exudation  passes  from  the  two  free  surfaces 
of  the  ciliary  Ijody  into  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber  and  into 
the  vitreous  chamber. 

A  constant  symptom  of  cyclitis  is  therefore  more  or  less 
opacity  of  the  vitreous.     Often  this  can  only  be  inferred  from 
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the  defect  of  vision  which  it  produces,  as,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  synechijp,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  dil.itation  of  the  pupil, 
the  objective  detennination  of  the  opacities  may  be  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  The  exudation  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ciliary 
liody  leads  to  synechia,  precipitations  on  Descemet's  membrane, 
obliterations  of  the  pupil,  and  in  bad  cases  to  an  adhesion  to 
the  periphery  of  the  iris,  as  well  as  to  an  agglutination  between 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In 
the  case  of  punilent  cyclitis  there  is  usually  also  hypopyon. 
That  portion  of  the  exudation  of  plastic  or  purulent  matter 
which  passes  through  tlie  ciliary  processes  into  the  vitreous 
chamber  may  remain  confined  to  the  immediately  surrounding 
regions,  or  more  or  less  extensively  permeate  the  vitjeous,  which 
then  tends  to  become  more  fluid.  If  absor])tion  does  not 
rapidly  take  place,  changes  occur  in  the  exuded  matter  leading 
to  the  formation  of  filamentous  or  even  membranous  shreds  of  a 
low  form  of  connective  tissue.  Wliere  there  has  been  an  exces- 
sive exudation,  the  subsequent  shrinking  which  takes  place  in 
this  tissue  may  result  in  detacliment  of  the  retina,  and  consequent 
corajdete  loss  of  vision.  In  many  casea,  where  the  exudation 
has  accumulated,  as  there  Ls  a  tendency  for  it  to  do,  at  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous,  subsequent  contraction,  taking 
place  during  its  organisation,  leads  to  displacement  of  the  len.s. 
Most  frequently  this  displacement  is  forward,  so  that  the 
anterior  chamber  becomes  more  or  less  shallowed  ;  sometimes, 
owing  to  the  contraction  being  more  in  one  direction  than  in 
others,  some  portion  of  tlie  lens  is  tilted  forward,  and  the 
chamber  is  shallowed  in  one  direction,  and  deepened  in  the 
oppo.sit-e.  In  some  old  .standing  cases,  and  indicative  of  the  most 
serious  changes  having  already  taken  place,  the  anterior  chamber 
is  deepened,  so  that  a  funnel-shaped  depression  is  observed  to 
exist  at  its  centre.  This  is  produced  by  contraction  in  an 
antero-posterior  direction,  which  brings  about  an  approximation 
of  the  lens  and  the  optic  papilla,  to  which  the  organised  exuda- 
tion has  formed  an  adhesion.  In  such  cases  there  is  at  the 
same  time  some  diminution  in  the  intraocular  tension. 

Cyclitis  may  be  set  up  traunjntically  by  an  injury  from 
without^  or  by  some  alteration  taking  plnce  witliin  the  eye.  A 
severe  blow  on  the  eye  may  be  suflicient,  but  more  common  causes 
are  penetrating  wounds,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies 
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either  into  the  ciliary  body  itseli',  or  into  some  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  as,  for  instance,  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber  or  the 
the  lens.  In  some  cases,  where  foreign  bodies  have  become 
encapsuled,  they  may,  from  some  cause  or  other,  become  sud- 
denly dislodged,  and  then  set  up  cyclitis  months  or  years  after 
the  accident  which  drove  them  into  the  eye;  or  it  may  be  that, 
having  lodgetl  in  the  lens  and  produced  traumatic  cataract,  the 
gradual  disintegration  and  absoiption  of  the  lenticular  structure 
leads  to  their  position  becoming  altered  to  one  which  is  more 
iifitating  to  the  tissues  of  the  eye,  and  in  this  way  to  cycbtis.  1 
Traumatic  cataract  alone,  ?>.,  without  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
body,  may  in  various  ways  set  up  cyclitis.  Thus,  if  a  rapid 
swelling  takes  place  where  the  lesion  in  the  capsule  has  l)€en 
small,  and  the  swollen  lens  matter  does  not  readily  make  its 
escape  into  the  aqueous  chamber,  or  if  the  iris  has  formed 
adhesions  to  the  wound  in  the  capsule,  and  is  subjected  to  more 
or  les.s  constant  dragging,  an  alteration  takes  place  in  tlie 
cataractous  lens.  A  dislocated  lens  is  also  very  apt  to  set  up 
cyclitis,  more  especially  if  it  has  at  the  same  time  undergone 
advanced  degenerative  changes.  While  irregular  and  septic 
wounds  in  the  ciliary  region  almost  invariably  set  up  an  imme- 
diate and  usually  purulent  cycbtis,  very  little  irritation  may 
result  from  clean  and  aseptic  wounds  iti  the  same  situation. 

The  trtatment  in  the  case  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  eye 
is  discussed  in  another  chapter  (Chapter  VIII.).  Wounds  of  the 
ciliary  region  should  be  carefully  washed  with  some  antiseptic 
lotion,  and  any  separation  of  the  lips  as  much  as  possible  pre- 
vented by  cutting  off  or  replacing  the  intervening  structures. 
Swollen  lens  matter,  when  causing  imtation,  must  be  removed 
in  the  manner  described  in  Chapter  XVII.  A  dislocated  lens 
must  be  extracted,  and  where  any  dragging  on  the  iris  has  set 
up  iiTitation,  or  appears  likely  to  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
perform  iridectomy  in  such  a  position  as  to  free  if  possible  the 
portion  dragged  on. 

Wlien  cyclitis  is  once  set  up,  the  treatment  should  consist 
in  keeping  the  pupil  dilated  with  atropine,  in  applying  hot 
fomentations  to  the  eyes,  and  in  leeching  over  the  temples.  The 
eyes  should  be  shaded,  and  the  patient  not  allowed  to  read  or  use 
them  for  any  work  near  at  hand.  In  purulent  cases  it  is  well  to 
apply  a  pretty  tight  bandage  over  the  affected  eye,  as  this  seems 
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to  aid  in  checking  the  tendency  to  panophthalmitis — that  is,  to 

an  extension  of  the  purulent  inflammation  to  the  choroid. 

TCMOUBS  OF  THE  Iris. — Both  simple  and  malignant  tumoais 
are  met  with  in  the  iris.  They  are  rare,  and  not  of  particular 
interest.  Two  kinds  of  cyst  occur — the  epidermoid  and  the 
fercxi9.  The  foimer  only  appears  to  come  after  there  has  been 
some  penetrating  wound  of  the  cornea,  and  the  latter  is  usually 
Iso  of  traumatic  origin.  In  fourteen  cnses  of  cysts  of  the  iris 
sbser^'ed  by  Snell,  ten  Lad  been  preceded  by  trauma.  Hulke 
again  found  fifteen  out  of  nineteen  in  which  there  had  been  some 
injury,  and  Itothmund  was  able  to  trace  a  traumatic  origin 
thirty-tne  times  out  of  thirty-seven  collected  cases.  The  pro- 
portion of  traumatic  cases  is  therefore  from  these  statistics 
about  four  in  five,  and  may  in  reality  not  improbably  be  greater. 
At  the  time  of  the  accident  some  small  portion  of  skin  or  corneal 
epithelium,  or  a  piece  of  an  eyelash,  is  driven  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  there  proliferates,  assuming  usually  a  cystoid  tj-pe 
of  growth.  Experiments  conducted  by  Ilosch  have  shown  that 
these  cysts  are  most  likely  to  grow  when  along  with  the  epi- 

jdermis    some    glandular  tissue    is  transplanted    to  the   eye. 

FAccording  to  Rotlnnund,  who  first  proposed  the  division  into 
epidermoid  and  serous  cysts,  the  time  elapsing  between  the  acci- 
dent and  the  formation  of  an  epidermoid  cyst  is  at  least  two 
months,  and  may  amount  to  several  years.  Tlie  serous  cyst 
seems  mostly  to  extend  from  the  margin  of  the  anterior  chamlier. 
It  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  cystoid  degeneration  of  the  iris,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  diverticulum  at  the  angle  of  the  chamber. 
The  prognosis  is  bad  in  both  these  forms  of  cyst,  as  they  are  apt 
to  go  on  growing,  and  eventually  lead  to  destruction  of  the  eye. 
The  treatment  consists  in  excising  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
if  necessary,  along  with  the  j)ortion  of  iris  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  rupture  the  cyst  wall 
during  removal. 

Like  other  parts  of  the  eye,  the  anterior  chamber  may  be 
visited  by  a  cysticercus.  In  the  cases  which  have  been  observed, 
and  which  have  occurred  almost  exclusively  in  Germany,  the 
surrounding  cyst  has  sometimes  been  clear,  at  otlier  times 
purulent. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Iris  is  usually  an  extension  from  the  ciliary 
body,  which  is  a  common  site  for  malignant  tumours  within  the 
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eye  (see  Chapter  XII.).     It  may  be  pigmented  (melanotic), 

or  not.  Only  in  the  latter  case  is  there  any  possibility  of  mis-  ^d 
taking  them  for  gummata  or  tubercles.  Primary  sarcoma  of  the  ^^ 
iris  does,  however,  occur.  Cases  have  been  successfully  operated 
on  l)y  Little  and  others,  by  removal  of  the  iris  in  which  the 
tumour  grew.  Their  early  diagnosis  is  thus  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. Proliferation  of  the  pigmcnt4iry  tissue  of  the  iiis,  or 
mchnumuttn  of  the  iris,  are  met  with  as  dark  pigment  spots  or 
small  growtlis.  Tliey  usually  remain  stationary,  and  do  not 
interfere  with  vision,  but  in  some  cases  tliey  appear  to  have  been 
the  starting-points  of  sarcomatous  growths. 

Lipomatu,  Angiomata,  and  other  varieties  of  tumours,  are] 
only  of  the  utmost  rarity.     I  have  met  with  one  case  of  ntevua,  | 
not  oidy  of  the  iris,  liut  of  a  persistent  pupillary  membrane  at 
tlie  same  time. 

Alterations  in  the  Iris  produced  by  Injury. — Lacerations 
of  the  iris  may  be  produced  by  penetrating  wounds.  Wlien  the 
history  of  Die  accident  points  to  the  impaction  of  a  small  body, 
the  appearance  of  the  laceration  of  the  iris  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  its  presence  somewhere  in  the  eye.  Sometimes  the  laceration 
iias  taken  place  at  the  pupillary  margin,  —  more  frequently, 
however,  it  is  elsewhere ;  and  the  more  peripheral  it  Is,  the  more 
importance  does  it  acquire  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  when 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  a  foreign  body  is  lodged 
in  the  eye.  With  the  more  central  wounds  there  may  usually 
be  made  out  the  corresponding  wound  in  the  lens,  while  in  the  ^d 
case  of  peripheral  wounds  of  the  iris,  a  trauma  of  the  lens  is  ^^ 
neither  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  nor  so  easy  of  observation 
when  it  has  occurred.  The  laceration  may  cause  bleeding, 
which  is  usually  slight,  and  the  hyphifma,  or  collection  of  blood  _ 
in  tiie  anterior  chamber,  to  which  this  gives  rise,  is  as  a  role 
rapidly  absorlied.  Synechia'  almost  always  occur  in  cases  where  ' 
the  wound  is  situati'd  not  far  from  the  pupil,  unless  the  pupil 
has  been  well  dilated  soon  after  the  accident,  I 

A  simple  womid  of  the  iris  is  not  likely  to  cause  iriti.s,  but 
when,  as  so  often  happen.s,  thu  lens  is  wounded  at  the  same  time, 
or  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  eye,  the  chances  of  inflammation 
being  set  up  in  the  iris  are  very  great.  The  trealmfnt,  too,  will 
vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  accident.  When  the  iris 
alone  is  injured,  a  few  days'  dilatation  of 
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mydriatic  and  rest  to  the  eyes  is  all  that  is  usually  required. 
Complications  must  be  treated  as  they  arise,  after  the  manner 
explained  in  connection  with  traumatic  iritis  and  cataract,  and 
in  the  chapter  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye. 

Various  injuries  to  the  iris  are  produced  by  blows  on  the  eye ; ' 
the  simplest  of  these,  though  nut  the  most  frequent,  is  a  rupture 
of  the  sphincter  muscle.  This  accident  is  in  my  experience  not 
so  rare  as  the  paucity  of  literature  on  the  subject  might  lead  one 
to  suppose.  Of  itself  it  is  of  little  importance,  but  it  may  be 
sociated  with  other  changes  liable  to  be  produced   by  con- 
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tusions.  Sometimes  a  rupture  takes  place  in  the  direction  of 
the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris,  but  without  involving  the  sphincter. 
This,  too,  may  occur  spontaneously  in  cases  where  the  iris  is 
atrophic,  and  dragged  on  in  some  particular  direction. 

A  more  common  accident,  produced  by  severe  contusions, 
and  often  a-ssociated  with  rupture  of  the  choroid,  is  a  separation 
of  more  or  less  of  the  iris  from  its  peripheral  or  ciliarj'  attach- 
ment. This  accident  (see  Fig.  34),  to  which  the  name  of 
irido-ilialysia  is  given,  is  always  accompanied  at  the  time  by 
hypha?ma.  If  other  parts  of  the  eye  are  uninjured,  it  may  occa- 
sion monocular  diplopia,  if  the  eye,  from  an  error  of  refraction 
or  owing  to  the  state  of  accommodation,  is  not  focussed  for  the 
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object  looked  at.  Some  dazzling  is  also  produced,  owing  to  the 
irregular  refraction  through  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
dioptric  media  of  the  eye.  The  separation  causes  a  flattening 
of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  pupil.  l 

All  degrees  of  irido-dialysis  are  met  with.  When  very  slight, 
it  can  only  be  easily  diagnosed  by  throwing  light  into  the  eye 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  when  the  red  reflection  from  the 
fundus  can  be  seen  at  the  peripherj'  of  the  iris,  as  well  as 
through  the  pupil.  A  spontaneous  re-attachment  of  the  iris  to 
the  ciliary  body  probably  never  occurs.  A  case  is  recorde<l 
from  the  Dublin  Eye  Hospital,  in  which,  under  atropine,  and  a 
bandage  applied  very  shortly  after  the  accident,  complete  cure 
took  place.  This  fortunate  result  is,  however,  so  rare,  tliat  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  occur  in  any  particular  case.  Occa- 
sionally, in  performing  iridectomy,  if  the  iris  be  too  forcibly 
drawn  upon  by  the  forceps,  a  separation  occura  at  its  periphery. 

Another  and  very  curious  result  of  blows  on  the  eye  is  the 
complete  or  partial  rclrovcrsion  of  the  iris.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  a  complete  absence  of  any  iris  at  the  position  of  the 
lesion.  When  partial,  it  is  usually  possible  to  see  the  folding  of 
the  iris,  where  the  inverted  portion  joins  on  either  side  the  por- 
tions which  remain  in  situ.  The  existence  of  the  folded  back 
portion  can  also  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  ciliary  processes 
are  not  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  notwithstanding  that  no 
iris  intervenes  between  the  cornea  and  the  margin  of  the  lens. 

Temporaiy  or  permanent  dilalation  of  the  pupil  may  also 
result  from  a  blow  on  the  eye.  I 

Where  the  lens  is  dislocated  or  absent,  and  thiis  the  natural 
support  which  the  iris  gets  by  its  apposition  to  the  capsule  in 
the  normal  state  is  interfered  with,  or  altogether  lost,  the  iris  is 
observed  to  shake  with  the  movements  of  the  eya     This  tremu- 
lous condition  of  the  eye  is  called  irido-donesis.    It  should  direct , 
attention  to  the   lens,  an  tibnormQlity  in  which  is  the  most] 
common  cause,  though  sometimes  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of 
shaking  may  occur  in  cases  where,  from  some  cause  or  other,  thej 
posterior  aqueous  chamber  is  unusually  deep. 

In  old  cases  of  iritis,  especially  if  complicated  by  any  condi- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  constant  dragging  on  the  iris,  atrophy 
of  the  iris  takes  place.  The  tissues  may  be  so  thin  as  to  admit 
of  more  or  less  light  passing  through   from  the  fundus;  onii 
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ophthalmoscopic  examirmtioo  often  thoe  are  actual  rents  ban 
and  there.  Atn^y  of  Uie  iiis  k  eonuMO  in  tbe  bai  or  de- 
generative stagea  of  ^aacoma. 

CoKGSXiTAL  AxoiCAUES  OF  THZ  Ibis^ — CMbumm  •/ tkt  Iri» — 
(see  Fig.  ?5) — ^is  a  coogenital  defect, wfakh  iadoe  to  noB-eloaan  of 
the  fcptal  fissore.  It  may  or  may  noi  be  aawwiilwl  wA  a  aianlar 
ooi^nital  defect  in  the  chcooid  (see  page  176).  The  coIoboDin 
ay  be  of  all  sizes,  np  to  one-foartb  of  the  whole  ina.  It  ahniya 
downwards,  or  downwards  and  imraids,  aad  generally. 
though  often  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  both  eveaL  It  may  occur 
iu  several  members  of  the  same  family,  bat  there  does  not  ajqiear 
to  be  the  same  tendency  to  this  as  in  many  oilier  congenital 
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defects.    The  coloboma  may  be  either  total  or  partial — that  is  to 

L,8ay,  it  may  extend  right  up  to  the  ciliary  body,  or  close  before 

r  reaching  so  far  back     In  some  rare  instances  closure  has  been 

found  to  have  taken  place  at  an  intermediate  point,  so  that  the 

coloboma  is  bridged. 

Closely  allied  often  to  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  the  condition 
known  as  corrcctopia,  or  eccentric  displacement  of  the  pupil. 
Owing  to  faulty  development  of  the  muscles  of  some  portion  of 
the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  the  pupU  becomes  drawn  u]),  from 
the  preponderance  of  action  of  the  more  completed  portions. 
Sometimes  the  muscular  defect  ia  due  to  other  ciiuses  than 
f  coloboma,  and  may  then  be  either  congenital  or  accidonlal. 
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Not  so  common  as  coloboma,  but  still  not  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, is  a  congenital  absence  of  the  iris — aniridia,  or  iridtremia, 
as  it  is  called.  This  condition  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  and  is  inherited.  It 
almost  invariably  occurs  in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  The 
nature  of  the  arrest  in  development,  which  gives  rise  to  aniridia, 
is  apparently  not  understood.  The  appearance  which  the  total 
absence  of  the  iridcs  gives  to  the  eyes  is  peculiar,  and  not 
altogether  like  that  which  most  resembles  it,  viz.,  maximal 
dilatation  of  the  pupils.  In  all  cases  which  have  come  ander 
my  own  observation  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  ring  of 
pigmentation  in,  or  immediately  behind,  the  peripheral  portion 
of  the  cornea.  In  many  cases  there  is  some  defect  in  the  lenti- 
cular system, — either  congenital  displacement  of  the  lens,  due 
to  some  faulty  development  of  the  suspensory  ligament  (see 
page  119),  or  more  or  less  opacity  of  the  lens,  usually  stationary. 
Myopia,  or  defective  accommodation,  are  frequent  concomitants, 
and  tliere  is  usually  as  well  more  or  less  amblyopia.  Patients 
with  this  defect  are  bothered  by  dazzling,  and  acquire  the  habit 
of  screwing  up  their  eyes.  There  is  often  at  the  same  time 
photophobia,  and,  in  the  cases  where  the  associated  defects 
most  marked,  nystagmus. 

Albinism. — The  general  absence  or  defective  development 
pigment  throughout  the  body,  which  characterises  the  albino, 
gives  to  the  iris  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  It  has  usually  a 
pinkish  or  faint  lavender  colour,  and  the  details  of  its  stnicture 
are  more  evident  than  in  an  iris  in  whicli  there  is  a  normal 
amount  of  pigment  present.  When  examined  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, a  considerable  amount  of  light  reflected  from  the 
fundus  is  found  to  pass  through  the  iris,  and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  no  doubt  as  the  associated  absence  of  pigment  in 
the  choroid,  which  gives  rise  to  the  dazzling  from  which  albinos 
sufier,  and  which  causes  them  constantly  to  screw  up  their  eye& 
The  vision  is  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  there  is  some  degree  of 
nystagmus  in  all  cases.  Some  cases  are  met  with  where  the 
pigment  is  not  altogether  absent.  In  these  there  seems  as  a  rule 
to  have  been  a  gradual  development  of  pigment  since  birth,  with 
a  corresponding  improvement  of  vision.  Albinism  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Little  can  as 
a  rule  be  done  to  improve  the  sight.     Some  find  comfort,  with- 
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out  any  visual  improvement,  by  the  use  of  darkened  glasses. 
Steuopaic  apertures  aie  only  useful  in  cases  where  the  nystag- 
mus is  slight.  Any  oiierative  treatment,  such  as  tatooing  or 
creatLng  a  nebula  in  the  cornea,  is  hardly  justifiable. 

The  iris  of  the  new-bom  infant  is  grey  or  blue  in  colour, 
and  either  remains  so,  or  gradually  accumulates  pigment,  so  as 
eventually  to  become  more  or  less  brown.  These  changes  take 
place  as  a  rule  very  early  in  life,  but  are  sometimes  deferred  till 
the  third  or  fourtli  year,  or  even  later.  The  influence  of  heredity 
on  the  colour  of  the  eyes  is  very  marked,  and  tliere  seems  no 
greater  t€udency  to  inherit  from  either  parent.  It  has  been 
found,  for  instance,  that  of  the  offspring  of  parents  with  diflFer- 
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ently  coloured  irides — that  is,  the  one  dark  and  the  other  light — 
fifty  i)er  cent,  have  dark,  and  iifty  per  cent,  have  light  iride* ; 
while  when  botli  parents  liave  light  or  dark  irides,  uinety-si-x  per 
cent,  of  the  offspring  present  the  same  colour  ns  the  parents,  and 
only  four  per  cent,  not  Of  these  four  per  cent.,  most  have  both 
eyes  the  same,  inheriting  probably  from  some  remote  ancestor ; 
while  a  few  present  the  appearance  known  as  lieterochromia, 
wliere  the  one  iris  is  brown  and  the  other  blue.  Another  form 
of  heterochromia  is  met  with, — that  in  which  part  of  the  iris  is 
of  one  colour  and  part  of  another.  This,  as  in  the  more  normal 
cases  of  iris,  coloration  is  usually  developed  very  early  in  infantile 
life,  but  may  also  make  its  appearance  in  late  childhood.  Fig. 
36  represents  a  case  in  which  the  condition  was  tolerably  sym- 
metrical on  the  two  sides. 
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In  normal  eyes  the  pupillary  membrane,  which,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  intra-uterine  life,  stretches  across  the  pupil, 
only  remains  persistent  in  that  part  which  covers  the  iris,  whose 
endothelial  layer  it  becomes.  It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  thing 
to  find,  however,  small  portitins  of  the  membrane  stretching 
across  the  pupil  in  tlie  shape  of  one  or  more  fine  threads.  To 
this  condition  the  term  persistent  pupillary  membraiie  is  applied. 
Occasionally  a  considerable  portion  of  the  membrane  persists, 
and  is  adherent  to  tlie  capsule  of  the  lens,  usually  at  the  same 
time  having  filamentous  attachments  to  the  itis.  This  mem- 
branoiis  form  produces  considerable  defect  of  vision,  while  the 
more  ooniranu  filamentous  form  is  of  no  importance  whatever  in 
this  respect.  Without  careful  examination  the  fine  threads 
might  easily  be  taken  for  fibrinou.'^  remains  of  an  old  iritis,  but 
they  can  be  distingui-shed  from  these  by  observing  that  they 
spring  from  some  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
usually  by  two  or  more  fibrous  roots,  while  an  iritic  exudation 
comes  froui  the  lower  surface  of  the  iris,  or  at  most  adheres 
to  the  pupillary  margin.  Ouly  the  rare  membranous  form  calls 
for  any  oiwrative  interference.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in 
which  discissiiin  of  thu  lens  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  amblyopia  which  the  condition  occasioned. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  iris  are  rare,  as  the  force  which 
impels  tliem  so  far  i.s  usually  sufficient  to  carry  them  into  the 
posterior  aqueous  chamber,  lens,  or  vitreous.  Their  diayiMsis 
and  treatment  is  considered  in  Chapter  VIII. 

AXTERIDK  Chamuei!. — Individual  ditlereuces  exist  in  healthy 
eyes  in  the  depth  and  shape  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Changes 
are  also  contiimally  taking  place  in  health,  according  to  the 
state  of  accommodation.  When  tlie  eye  is  accommodated  for 
near  objects,  the  middle  of  the  chamljer  is  shallower,  and  the 
periphery  deeper,  than  in  tlie  case  of  accommodation  for  dis- 
tance. This  is  owing  to  the  increased  thickness  of  the  lens, 
which  mainly  arises  from  the  greater  curvature  of  tlie  anterior 
surface,  and  the  retraction  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  l.iy  the 
contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  in  tlie  accommodated  eye.  In 
very  youug  infants  and  very  old  people  the  chamber  is  shallower 
than  at  other  periods  of  life.  In  the  former  case  this  is  owing 
to  the  globular  shape  of  the  lens,  and  imperfect  development  of 
the  eye  altogether ;  in  the  latter,  to  increase  in  the  size,  and 
possibly  also  to  advancement,  of  the  whole  lens. 
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The  anterior  chamber  is  pathologically  increased  in  depth  in 
two  ways,  by  an  alteration  iu  the  normal  position  of  the  lens, 
and  by  a  change  in  tlie  normal  curvature  of  the  cornea.  Thus 
we  tind  a  deep  chamber  often  when  the  lens  is  absent  or  dis- 
located, and  also  when  a  hypersecretion,  as  in  the  case  of  serous 
iritis,  causes  it  to  be  pushed  backwards;  or,  again,  in  old- 
standing  cases  of  irido-clioroiditis  or  cyclitis,  when  a  retraction 
takes  place,  owing  to  the  shortening  of  organised  exudation  in 
the  vitreous  chamber.  It  is  abnormally  deep,  too,  in  cases  of 
conical  c«rnea,  cornea  globosa,  or  staphyloma  of  the  cornea. 

Diminution  in  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  results  from 
causes  which  lead  to  advancement  of  the  iris  or  lens,  or  flatten- 
ing of  the  coniea.  Exclusion  and  occlu.sion  of  the  pupil  give 
rise  to  an  accumulation  of  aqueous  humor  behind  the  iris, 
which  is  consequently  pushed  forward,  and  the  chamber  in  that 
way  shallowed.  Shallowing  of  the  chamber  is  also  met  with  in 
glaucoma,  and  in  the  second  stage  of  intraocular  tiunours.  In 
old  cases  of  irido-cyclitis,  too,  and  in  some  cases  of  detached 
retina,  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallowed,  owing  to  atrophy  of 
the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  a  consequent  diminu- 
tion in  the  secretion  of  aqueous  hmaor. 

Alteration  of  the  «Affp<;  of  the  chamber,  retraction  of  the  peri- 
pherj',  and  advancement  of  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  iris,  is 
met  with,  and  is  an  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  metastatic 
choroiditis  in  children,  or  wliat  has  been  called  pseudo-f/liama. 

The  contents  of  the  chamber,  too,  are  subject  to  pathological 
alterations.  Thus  the  normal  clearness  of  the  aqueous  is  dis- 
turbed in  many  cases  of  iritis  and  in  glaucoma,  and  dislocation 
of  the  lens  may  take  place  into  the  chamber.  Along  with 
septic  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  or  purulent  iritis,  or  cyclitis, 
pus  may  collect  in  the  cliambcr  (hypopyon).  Injuries  to  the 
vessels  of  the  ciliary  body,  or  iris,  may  lead  to  a  collection  of 
blood  taking  place  in  the  chamber  (hyphiema).  This  condition 
of  hyphiema  may  occur  spontaneously  after  cataract  extrac- 
tion, in  irido-cyclitis,  in  htemorrhagic  glaucoma,  or  intraocular 
tumour.  It  has  also  been  met  with  rarely  as  a  kind  of  vicarious 
menstruation,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  the  h;tmonhagic  diathesis. 
Finally,  foreign  bodies  may  lie  in  the  anterior  cliamber,  and 
may  or  may  not,  according  t<j  tlieir  nature  and  the  time  they 
have  been  in  the  eye,  be  surrounded  by  purulent  exudation. 
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The  Chokoid. — A  certain  poitiou  of  the  choroid,  viz.,  that 
which  lies  anterior  to  the  equator  of  the  eye,  is  altogether  hidden 
from  view.  Pathological  changes  affecting  this  portion  can  there- 
fore only  he  inferred  from  the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise. 
The  rest  of  the  choroid  is  also  more  or  les.s  concealed  by  the 
pigment  contained  in  liie  hexagonal  cells  of  the  retina.  When 
this  pigment  is  scanty,  the  larger  vessels  of  the  choroid,  as  well 
as  the  iutervascular  spaces,  are  visible  on  account  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  rest  of  the  retina.  The  appearance  presented  by 
a  uonnal  choroid  on  ophthalmoscopic  exauiinatiou  then  depends 
partly  on  the  degree  of  pigmentation  of  the  retinal  cells,  and 
partly  on  the  amount  of  pigment  contained  in  the  stroma  of  the 
choroid  itself.  Wlien  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  pigment  in 
both  these  situations,  the  choroidal  vessels  may  be  seen  to  their 
finest  ramifications,  or  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  magnification 
of  the  ophthalmoscopic  image  admit.s.  These  interspaces  then 
appear  nou -pigmented,  and  reflect  a  yellow  or  yellovvish-red  light. 
They  vary  in  size,  and  are  mostly  irregularly  quadrangular  in 
shape,  and  more  elongated  at  the  periphery  than  in  the  region 
of  the  macula.  When  the  choroid  is  well  supplied  with  pig- 
ment, hut  that  of  the  retinal  cells  is  sparse,  only  the  larger 
choroidal  vessels  are  seen  bounding  interepaces,  which  are  more 
or  less  darkly  pigmented. 

The  blood  supply  Lu  the  choroid  is  mainly  through  the  short 
posterior  ciliary  arteries,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty. 
These  vessels  enter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  nerve,  at  the 
back  of  the  eye,  and  do  not  anastomose  to  any  extent  with  each 
other.  They  form,  however,  pretty  free  anastomoses  with  the 
recurrent  branches  of  the  long  anterior  and  posterior  cihary 
arteries.      A  considerable  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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choroid  is  therefore  supplied  by  these  long  arteries,  and  either 
by  branches  from  the  trunks  themselves,  or  from  tlie  arterial 
rings  which  they  form  iu  the  ciliary  body.  The  blood  reioms 
through  veins,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  arteries.  The  veu*  vorticosse,  from  four  to  six  tronks, 
collect  all  the  blood  from  the  choroid,  as  well  as  much  which 
has  supplied  the  anterior  portions  of  the  eye.  The  numerous 
choroidal  veins  mainly  join  these  trunks,  which  pass  out  of  the 
eye  near  its  equator.  Some  open  into  anastomoses,  wliicb  are 
formed  here  and  there  between  the  contiguous  vortex  veins 
behind  the  equator  of  the  eye. 

The  choroid  is  only  intimately  connected  to  the  sclera  behmd 
at  the  entrance  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  anteriorly  through  the 
ciliary  body.  The  attachment  to  the  sclera  in  other  situations 
is  merely  through  the  vessels  which  penetrate  that  membrane  to 
reach  the  choroid.  The  pigment  layer  of  the  retina  adheres 
closely  to  the  choroid,  so  that  when  the  retina  becomes  detached 
(see  Chapter  X.)  it  leaves  this  layer  behind. 

Four  distinct  layers  are  recognised  in  the  choroid  proj^er. 
These  are,  from  the  he.xagonal  retinal  pigment  backwards — (1.) 
the  vitreous  membrane,  or  lamina  vitrea ;  (2.)  the  layer  of  smalt 
vessels  and  capillaries — the  chorio-capillaries ;  (3.)  the  layer  of 
large  vessels ;  and  (4.)  the  membrana  suprachoroidea.  All 
these  parts  are  held  together  by  a  stroma  containing  pigmented 
d  unpigmented  cells  of  different  shapes :  some  of  these  are 
striped  muscular  iibres,  the  function  of  which  is  not  known. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  clioroid  is  through  the  ciliary 
nerves,  wliich  are  branches  of  the  third  and  fifth  cranial  nerves, 
and  of  the  sympathetic.  The  direct  or  long  nerves,  two  or  three 
in  number,  are  branches  of  the  naso-ciliarj" — the  short  pass  from 
the  cihary  ganglion.  Both  long  and  short  nerves  pierce  the 
sclera  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Choboiditis. — As  the  extent  f«  which  the  normal  clioroid  is 
visible  with  the  ophtIialmo.scoj>e  dejjends  on  the  condition  of  the 
hexagonal  pigment  cell.s,  so  also  does  the  visibility  of  pathological 
changes  in  the  choroid.  Considerable  alterations  may  have 
taken  place  where  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  seen  with  the 
ophthalmoscope;  indeed,  in  some  instances,  it  is  only  when  the 
pathological  process  in  the  choroid  involves  the  retinal  pigment 
cells    that   ophthalmoscopic   changes    are    observed.       Strictly 
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speaking,  then,  in  the  case  of  inilanunatioiis  of  the  choroid, 
characteristic  ophthnlmoscopic  appearances  are  only  seen  when 
the  retina  is  intiamed  as  well, — that  is,  when  the  condition  is  one 
not  only  of  choroiditis  but  of  clioroido-retinitis.  From  ii  clinical 
point  of  view,  however,  an  iiitiammation  heginning  in  the  choroid, 
thougli  afterwards  spreudiiifi  to  the  outer  portions  of  the  retinii, 
is  a  choroiditis.  Such  iufliimumtions  have  altogether  a  diflerent 
origin  from  cases  of  true  retinitis,  or  infianimation  of  the  nervous^ 
elements,  or  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  retina. 

Inflammation  in  the  choroid  may  be  serous,  plastic,  or  puru-l 
lent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  iris.  Choroiditis,  besides  causing [ 
retinal  changes,  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  marked  changes  in 
the  transparency  and  consistency  of  the  vitreous.  In  two  distinct 
clinical  forms,  too,  the  sclera  is  at  the  same  time  weakened,  so 
that  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  eye  take  place,  leading  to 
more  or  less  disastrous  consequences.  I 

Tliore  is  a  great  tendency  to  a  patchy  arrangement  in 
choroidal  inflammation,  or  to  wliat  is  called  disscmincUed  choroi- 
ditis, but  in  some  cases,  and  more  especially  in  the  serous  and 
jiuruleut  varieties,  the  inflammatory  changes  are  diffused  over  the 
whole  membrane. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  satisfactory  classification 
of  cases  of  choroiditis,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  what  patliological 
changes  particular  objective  appearances,  as  revealed  by  the 
ophthalmoscope,  are  due.  In  fact  it  is  certain  that  much  the 
same  appearances  may  be  presented  by  very  different  processes. 
Wliile  an  anatomical  classification  may  be  interesting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  scientific  pathology,  it  is  of  little  use  in  the 
practical  or  clinical  .9eusc.  The  foUuwiug  clinical  types  are,  I 
think,  sufficiently  distinctive  to  justify  their  being  separately 
considered : — (1.)  Disseminated  choroiditis,  atrophic  and  exuda- 
tive ;  (2.)  Senile  central  choroiditis ;  (.3.)  Syiihilitic  choroiditis ; 
(4.)  Sclero-choroiditis,  anterior  and  posterior  ;  and  (5.)  Purulent 
choroiditis,  traumatic,  embolic,  and  metastatic. 

DissE.MiNATEK  CiiouoiDiTis, — In  tliis  fonu,  whatever  may  be 
the  process  which  gives  rise  to  it,  variously  sized  patches  of 
degeneration  in  the  choroid  may  be  eventually  seen  with  the 
ophthalmoscope.  Tliese  are  whitish  or  bluish-white  in  colour, 
and  are  usually  bordered  by  black  masses  of  pigment.     Here  I 
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and  there  may  often  be  seen  pigment  massea  apparently  not 
connected  witli  the  patches,  and  lying  free  in  the  retina.  In 
some  of  these  so-called  choroidal  pldqiccs  traces  of  vessels  may 
lie  made  out.  If  the  formation  of  these  plilques  be  observed 
from  the  first,  as  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  light-Iiaired  indivi- 
duals, where  the  retinal  pigment  is  not  very  dense,  they  will 
generally  be  seen  to  begin  as  more  or  less  sharply  defined, 
round,  yellowish  or  reddish   non-pigmented   spots,  sometimes 
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red  by  a  more  deeply  coloureil  hypeiiumic  zone.  The 
pliques  are  distributed  in  small  islets  over  certain  parts  of 
the  fundus,  or  coalesce  into  irregiilnrly  shaped  figures.  After  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  their  colour  clianges  to  a  more  distinct 
'  yellow,  and  then  to  the  whitish  or  bluish  shade,  which  they 
at  last  present.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  proliferation  of 
pigment,  these  patches  become  bordered  here  and  there  by  black 

eThe  fully  formed   plaque  is  distinguished  from  the 
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by  its  colour.     That  is  due  not  only  to  the  cicatricial  tissue 
which  it  consists,  but  to  more  or  less  reflection  from  the  sclera, 
which  is  iu  these  situations  less  obscured  by  superjacent  tissues. 
Further,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  of  its  margins,  by 
the   pigmentation    surrounding   it,   and    by  the    existence    of 
choroidal  vessels,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  fresh  exudation,  are 
altogether  hidden.     It  can  be  seen,  too,  to  lie  further  back  than 
the  retina,  whose  vessels  may  cross  it,  or  appear  in  front  of  it^H 
Of  the  various  diiferent  processes  wiiich  may  give  rise  to  thesd^ 
appearances,  may  be  mentioned  localised  absorptions  and  pro- 
liferations in  the  pigment  layer  alone ;  proliferation  leading  to 
localised  excrescences  on  the  lamina  vitrea  aud  associated  with 
similar  pigmentary  changes;   localised  patches  of  atrophy  in 
the   chorio-capillaris,   or   of   exudation    in    the  stroma  of   the 
choroid.     The  patches  may  form  first  in  the  region  of  the  equator 
of  the  eye,  and  graduiiily  invade  more  and  more  of  the  choroid, 
spreading  towards  its  central  portion,  as  well  as  anteriorly ;  or 
they  may  be  conHned  to  the  ix'gion  of  the  papilla  aud  macula,  a^^ 
form  of  disseminated  choroiditis  which  is  not  uncommon,  and  t«^| 
which  Forster  has  given  the  name  of  areolar  choroiditis. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  from  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  in  any  case  of  disseminated  choroiditis  to  what 
extent  the  vision  has  been  reduced.  In  many  cases  the  most 
extensive  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  met  with  where  the 
visual  acuity  is  found  on  examination  to  be  hardly,  if  at  all, 
subnormal.  Often,  however,  in  such  cases,  where  the  vision 
is  found  10  be  su  good,  there  is  some  degree  of  night-blindness, 
and  almost  always  the  patient  complains  of  a  cloudine.s.s  in  front 
of  his  eyes.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  altogether  mo: 
marked  in  the  exudative  than  in  the  atrophic  fornis  of  tl 
iuHammatiou,  the  occurrence  of  fresh  patches  of  exudation 
being  accompanied  by  subjective  sensations  of  light  and  colour, 
as  well  as  by  positive  scotomata  (see  Chapter  XL).  The  degree 
of  visual  disturbance  aud  other  subjective  symptoms  seems  to 
depend  in  great  niensure  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  patches  of 
inflammation.  Patches  at  or  near  the  macula  necessarily  cause 
much  greater  interference  with  vision  than  those  situated  more 
peripherally.  One  frequently  sees,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  areolar  form,  the  vision,  which  has  hitherto  been  more  or  less 
good,  all  at  once  become  very  much  deteriorated,  without  any 
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marked  change  being  visible  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ances. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  fresh  patch  has  formed  at  the 
macula,  or  it  may  be,  a  previously  existing  change  in  thnt  situa- 
tion has  so  far  altered  aa  to  involve  the  percipient  elements  of 
the  retina,  which  up  to  that  time  have  escaped.  Central  patches 
giTe  rise  at  first  to  the  appearance  of  distortion  of  objects  looked 
at,  or  meiamorphopsia.  At  a  later  stage  this  may  be  followed 
by  a  positive  scotoma,  or  a  blind  spot,  of  which  the  patient  is 
conscious,  and  which  he  projects  outwards  as  a  clouded  or  black 
figure,  the  size  of  which  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  plane 
of  projection. 

The  scotoma  is  at  first  only  seen  in  subdued  light,  and  clears 
away  as  the  surrounding  illumination  becomes  greater,  or  the 
object  fixed  is  brighter.  In  testing  for  positive  scotomata,  there- 
fore, the  test  should  be  made  in  sulxlued  light. 

The  raetamorphopsia  is  due  to  a  change,  produced  by  the 
exudation  or  other  alteration  of  the  choroid,  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  percipient  elements  of  the  retina,  which  causes 
a  difference  in  the  external  projection  of  the  impressions  which 
they  receive.  In  the  case  of  a  fresh  exudation,  the  retinal 
elements  are  abnormally  separated,  so  that  a  smaller  number  of 
elements  come  to  occupy  the  same  superficial  area  aa  before ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  same  number  of  elements  are  spread  over  a 
larger  area  than  under  nonnal  circumstances.  The  image  of 
any  object  falling  on  such  an  area  produces  stimulation  of  a 
smaller  number  of  retinal  elements  than  it  would  otherwise  do ; 
but  the  projection  being  unaltered,  this  is  not  compensated  for, 
and  the  object  becomes  diminished — that  is  to  say,  such  changes 
give  rise  to  micropsia.  On  the  other  liaiul,  the  shrinking  result- 
ing from  the  contraction  of  an  old  exudation,  or  from  some 
atrophic  change,  may  lead  to  a  gieater  approximation  of  the 
retinal  elements  in  the  area  involved,  so  that  the  Siiiue  number 
of  elements  come  to  be  spread  over  a  smaller  space  than  they 
origin.ally  occupied.  Such  an  approximation  gives  rise,  for 
similar  reasons,  to  an  unnaturally  large  apparent  image,  or  to 
macroiisia. 

Foreter,  who  was  the  first  to  explain  the  cause  of  retinal 
metamorphopsia,  pointed  out  that  the  micropsia  increases  as  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye  becomes  greater.  In  this 
way  retinal  is  distingtiished  from  accommodative  micropsia.     It 
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is  as  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  a  defective  accommodation  ia 
not  infrequently  met  with  in  cases  where  the  choroiditis  is  acute, 
more  especially  in  the  syphilitic  form. 

The  best  method  of  testing  whether  or  not  any  metamorphopaia 
exists  (and  it  may  be  present  without  being  spontaneously  com- 
plained of)  is  to  cause  the  patient  to  fix  a  mark  in  the  middle  of 
a  number  of  parallel  lines,  a  few  millimetres  apart,  and  to  say 
whether  they  appear  to  him  to  run  jmrallel,  or  to  bend  outwards 
or  inwards  at  any  particular  place.     In  this  way  we  may  (i% 


FlO.  SS  Bhowa  dUtortion  of  paraUel 
lines  round  point  of  fixation — micropsia. 


Fin.  39  Bhows  distortion  of  parkUd 
lines  in  the  cue  of  mftcropaift. 


not  only  the  existence  of  a  localised  metamorphopsia,  but  also 
whether  we  have  most  probably  to  do  with  a  recent  exudatioD 
causing  a  distention,  or  an  old  exudation  or  atrophic  change 
which  has  led  to  a  contraction  and  approximation  of  the  retinal 
elements  in  the  corresponding  area.  This  is  shown  in 
accompanying  figures  (Figs.  38  and  39). 

Besides  the  defect  in   visual  acuity  caused  by  the  actua 
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presence  of  a  change  in  the  external  layers  of  the  retina,  there 
is  another  circumstance  connected  witli  the  localisation  of 
choroidal  inflammatory  changes,  which  has  more  or  less  in- 
fluence on  the  sight  TIius,  when  the  area  attacked  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  papilla,  there  is  often  found  to  be  hypenemia 
of  the  disc,  with  some  interference  with  the  transparency  of  the 
vitreous.  This  hyperaeraia,  with  which  a  considerable  degree  of 
amblyopia  is  usually  associated,  is  the  result  of  a  participation 
by  the  scleral  vascular  ring  in  the  congestion  of  the  choroidal 
Tessela.  Again,  an  extension  forwards  of  the  inflammatory 
changes  is  apt  to  bring  about  a  complication  with  cyclitis  or 
even  iritis.  What  the  exact  connection  is  between  choroiditis 
and  opacities  of  the  ^^t^eous  is  not  very  clear,  more  especially 
why  such  opacities  should  occur  in  some  cases  and  not  in  othem 

The  etiology  of  disseminated  choroiditis  is  very  often 
obscure.  A  number  of  cases,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
exndative  variety,  are  probably  syphilitic.  It  is  very  un- 
common in  children,  in  whom  it  is  mostly  a  manifestation  of 
inherited  sj'philitis. 

Senile  Central  Choeoiditis. — When  the  vision  of  old 
people  slowly  but  steadily  deteriorates,  and  when  on  examina- 
tion it  is  found  that  the  field  of  vision  is  normal  in  extent  in 
all  directions,  while  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  lens  and 
vitreous  are  seen  to  be  clear,  a  careful  exploration  of  the 
macular  region  should  be  made.  For  tliis  purpose  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  dilate  the  pupil.  The  cause  of  this  pro- 
gressive defect  will  in  such  cases  very  often  be  found  to  be  an 
alteration  in  the  choroid  immediately  behind  the  macula 

If  seen  at  an  early  stage  the  appearance  presented  by  this 
disease  is  that  of  a  reddish  or  reddish-yellow,  usually  irregu- 
larly oval-shaped  patch,  often  only  very  sbghtly  differing  in 
colour  from  the  rest  of  the  fundus,  but  always  presenting  a  very 
definite  outline.  Afterwards  the  patch  assumes  a  more  atrophic 
aspect,  and  the  colour  then  presents  a  greater  contrast  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  parts  ;  the  edges  become  more  irregular  and 
bordered  by  pigment.  The  size  of  sucli  a  clioroidal  patch, 
which  almost  always  appears  in  both  eyes — though  often  when 
the  case  is  first  seen  furtlier  advanced  in  one  than  the  other — 
varies  very  much.  As  a  rule  they  are  hanily  as  large  as  the 
papilla,  but  may  be  twice  that  size  or  more. 
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The  condition  gives  rise  to  metamorphopsia  and  the  appear- 
ance  of   a   positive   scotoma,   of  the   existence    of    which   the 
patient  is  more  or  less  conscious.     Central  fixation  is  eventual!}- 
abolished,  so  that  the  visual  acuity  is  reduced  to  y^  or  less. 
Patients  with  central  choroiditis  are  therefore  unable  to  read 
ordinary  print,  but  do  not   become  quite  blind,  as  there   is  no_ 
tendency  for  the  condition  to  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  ey 
On  this  account  the  prognosis  is  so  far  good,  and  it  is  therefor 
of  considerable  practical  importance  to  make  a  correct  diagnosiavl 
and  not  confound  tiie  condition  witli  any  affection  which  mur 
possibly  proceed   to  blindness.     No  treatment  appears  to  have 
any  influence  whatever  on  tliia  disease. 

SvPHiLlTic  Choroiditis. — 'VVniile  many  changes  recognised 
by  the  ophthalmoscope  as  choroidal  are  more  or  less  directly  the 
result  of  syphilis,  there  is  one  form  of  acute  inflammation  which, 
if  not  invariably  a  manifestation  of  syphilis,  is  so  at  all  events 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  This  form  seems  first  to  have 
been  described  by  Jacobson  as  syphilitic  retinitis,  and  some  i 
authors  still  retain  the  name.  Forster  has,  however,  prett)p^| 
definitely  demonstrated  the  true  choroidal  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. It  is  a  late  secondary  or  early  tertiary  symptom  of 
syphilis.  In  more  than  half  the  cases  met  with,  traces  of  other 
secondary  manifestations  are  found  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  choroidal  inflammation.  It  is  most  frequent  in  elderly 
individuals,  and  appears  altogether  more  likely  to  make  its 
appearance  in  cases  where  syphilis  is  acquired  late  in  life. 
Sometimes  the  choroiditis  follows  after  a  few  months  on  an 
attack  of  iritis.     It  is  more  commonly  met  witli  in  both  eyes. 

The  objective  symptoms  are  often  very  slight — hypenemia 
of  the  disc,  with  faint  haze  of  the  surrounding  retina,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  fine  diffuse  opacity  in  the  vitreous.  The  hazy 
appearance  of  the  retina  is  partly  due  to  tlie  veiling  by  the 
opacity  in  the  vitreous,  which  is  always  most  dense  in  the 
central  portion,  and  partly  to  serous  exudation  in  the  retina 
itself.  It  clears  up  to  some  extent  as  the  eye  remains  in  one 
position  during  the  examination,  owing  to  the  sinking  down  of 
the  vitreous  opacities.  In  a  rmmber  of  cases  tlie  opacities  are 
mucli  more  dense,  and  render  the  details  of  the  fundus  more  or 
less  indistinct.  In  ail  tJiere  is  a  great  tendency  for  them  to 
continue  for   a   long  time,  or   to   disappear   and    reappear  at 
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intervals.     In  short,  the  constant  association  with  more  or  leas 

dense  opacities   of  the   vitrcoas   is  one   of  the  chazacteristic 

symptoms  of  this  disease 

The  diminution  in  vision  varies  much  in  different  cases,  and 
the  acuity  does  not  altogether  appear  to  correspond  to  the 
ophthabnoscopic  changes,  \\nien  the  \-ision  is  very  defective — 
lesa  than  ^^ — the  vitreous  opacities  are  probably  always 
dense.  The  defect  is  often  found  to  be  relatively  greater  in  the 
more  central  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  than  it  is  towards  the 
periphery,  so  that  a  ring  or  belt-shaped  area  of  the  field,  which 
is  functionally  normal  or  nearly  normal,  may  often  be  fuund 
surrounding  the  defective  central  area,  either  completely  or 
interrupted  in  one  or  more  places.  Considerable  difterencee, 
however,  occur  in  the  shape  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Very  characteristic  of  this  disease  is  an  enormous  differenoe 
in  the  acuity  of  vision,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  field  of  vision, 
found  on  examination  at  one  time  in  a  feeble,  at  another  in  a 
strong  illumination.  There  is  in  fact  often  most  marked  night- 
blindness.  Thus  one  frequently  finds  that  a  patient  who  cannot 
read  even  large  print  in  a  liglit  which  does  not  as  yet  cause  any 
perceptible  diminution  of  acuity  in  the  vision  of  the  normal 
individual,  is  able,  when  the  ilhmiination  is  strrmg,  to  read, 
though  it  may  be  not  without  some  difficulty,  the  very  smallest 
print.  He  requires  a  more  powerful  light  than  is  neces-sarj' 
under  normal  conditions  to  fully  evoke  the  functional  activity 
of  the  retina.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  light  is  strong 
enough,  differences  in  degree  of  intensity  may  be  appreciated  in 
n  manner  which  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  normal.  This 
form  of  defect  of  the  light-sense  is  more  or  less  {.-haracteristic  of 
all  choroidal  changes,  and  is  one  rea.son  for  considering  the 
iisease  in  question  to  be  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the 

fchoroid,  and  not  of  the  retina.  The  presence,  text,  of  opacities 
in  the  vitreous,  the  occasional  association  with  iritis,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  ophthalmoscopic  changes  met  with  in  the  more 
severe  cases, — all  characterise  the  inHaiiimation  as  choroidal. 
Subjective  sensations  of  light  are  often  complained  of,  and 
I  sometimes  painfully  persistent.  Tliey  originate  in  those  parts 
i>f  the  retina  which  are  affected  by  the  subjacent  intlamrantory 
changes,  and  are  intensified  by  strong  light,  or  by  anything 
which  tempomrily  increases  the  action  of  the  heart.     Such  sub- 
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jective  light-sensations  do  not  render  the  vision  any  worse; 
although  they  may  be  projected  over  an  object  looked  at,  they  i 
do  not  interfere  with  its  distinctness.  \ 

Metamorphopsia,  and  especially  micropsia,  is  a  very  freqnent 
symptom  of  acute  syphihtic  choroiditis.  The  micropsia  is  often 
extremely  marked,  and  more  so  for  objects  held  at  some  distance 
from  the  eyes.  It  is  most  apparent  to  the  patient  where  the 
choroiditis  exists  in  one  eye  only. 

Acute  syphilitic  clioi-oiditis  may  be  recovered  from  without 
leaving  any  trace,  and  witli  perfect  restoration  of  vision.  More 
frequently  some  defect  of  vision  remains,  due  to  the  persistence 
of  opacities  ia  the  vitreous  and  the  gradual  development  of 
changes  in  the  choroid,  which  have  much  the  appearance  of 
other  forms  of  disseminated  choroiditis.  Occasionally  very  dense 
opacities  remain,  and  these  cases  are  usually  associated  with 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  as  well. 

When  considerable  defect  in  vision  remains  after  the  first 
month  or  two  from  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation,  ophthal- 
moscopic changes  are  sure  to  be  met  with  in  the  choroid.  One 
form  which  these  changes  may  assume  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  retinitis  pigmentosa  (see  Chapter  X.).  Typical 
eases  of  retinitis  pigmentosa  are,  however,  quite  difierent  from 
the  variety  following  severe  syphilitic  choroiditis,  and  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  deUc-ate  shapes  of  the  pigment  deposited  in 
the  retina,  its  relation  to  the  vessels,  and  the  absence  often  of 
any  disappearance  of  the  pigment  of  the  hexagonal  cells,  and 
always  of  any  marked  atropine  changes  in  the  vessels  of  the 
choroid.  Cases  of  true  retinitis  pigmentosa  then,  in  wliich  the 
pigment  is  scattered  over  a  fundus  which  reflects  a  uniform  red 
or  reddish-yellow  light,  and  in  wliich  the  structure  of  the  choroid 
is  more  or  less  conipk>tc!y  hidden,  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  the  degenerative  form  wliich  follows  choroiditis.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  in  some  less  typical  cases  the  dififer- 
ential  diagnosis  between  the  true  and  what  may  be  called  the 
syphilitic  or  spurious  variety  is  not  without  difficulty.  Probably 
in  the  syphilitic  type  the  deposits  of  pigment  are  never  as  delicate 
in  form,  and  the  choroidal  changes,  more  especially  in  the  shape  of 
atrophy  of  the  vessels,  more  complete,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
relative  excellence  of  the  central  as  compared  with  the  peripheral  \ 
vision,  where  the  blindness  is  not  complete,  is  less  pronounced. 
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The  best  treatment  is,  no  doubt,  the  mercirml,  and  preferablj 
by  inunction,  continued  as  long  as  possible  without  giving 
to  stomatitis,  a  method  of  treatment  abeady  fully  referred  to  in 
connection  with  syphilitic  iritis  (see  page  133).    Al  the 
time,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  not  a  little  importance  to  ] 
the  patient  in  semi-darkness.      This  may  be  done  by 
him  nse  tolerably  dark  smoked  glasses,  of  such  a  shape  as  tol 
exclude  light  coming  trom  the  sides,  as  well  as  from  the  fxvKkX 
He  should  at  the  same  time  avoid  stimulants  and  any  vie 
exercise,  and  be  altogether  prohibited  from  making  any  attem{ 
at  reading,  or  using  his  eyes  for  any  work  necessitatiiig 
modation,  or  a  strong  illumination. 

Sclero-Choroiditis — Anterior. — In  this  variety  of  choroidaLJ 
inflammation,  there  is  a  participation  of  the  overljing  sclera  ia5 
the  inflammatory  process.  Frequently  this  leads  to  a  weakening 
of  the  portions  of  sclera  involved,  and  a  consequent  staphyloma, 
or  bulging,  due  to  the  yielding  which  then  takes  place  to  the 
pressure  from  within  the  eye.  The  changes  which  occur  in  the 
choroid  cannot  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  they  are 
confined  to  that  part  which  lies  in  front  of  the  equator  of 
the  eye. 

The  disease  occurs  in  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form,  and  may 
accordingly  give  rise  to  very  different  changes.  Even  acute 
cases  may  go  on  for  many  mouths  before  the  eye  comes  to  rest, 
wliile  tlie  chronic  form  lasts  for  years.  Acute  anterior  sclero- 
choroiditis  generally  attacks  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the 
sclera  and  choroid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  iris,  but  the 
complete  zone  surrounding  the  cornea  may  be  involved.  The 
subconjunctival  tissues  over  the  site  of  the  inflammation  become 
h}"perEemic  and  swollen,  just  as  in  the  more  superficial  epi- 
scleritis, though  there  is  less  tendency  to  localisation.  The  pain, 
too,  is  pretty  severe,  while  episcleritis  is  remarkably  painless  as 
a  rule.  The  infiltration  soon  spreads  to  the  cornea,  and  often  to 
the  iris  as  well,  giving  rise  to  synechiffl,  and  other  changes, 
characteristic  of  iritis.  The  infiltration  in  the  cornea  may  be  so 
dense  that,  when  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  it  often  looks 
just  as  if  the  sclera  had  encroached  on  the  cornea,  a  condition 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  acleroiising  krrntilis  (see  page  79),  which 
abolishes  the  natural  regidar  border  between  tlje  cornea  and 
sclera.       In    old-standing    cases,    in  which    there    have    been 
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repeated  attacks  of  the  inflammation,  the  margin  of  the  clear 
cornea  becomes  in  this  way  extremely  irregular.      Owing 
this  circumstance,  too,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  a  secondj 
attack   of  sclero-choroiditis   for  episcleritis.     In   very  seM 
diffuse,  long-continued  cases,  the  sclerotising  of  the  cornea  may  ' 
be  complete,  and  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  eye  thus  become 
opaque,  and  more  or  less  flattened. 

Id  the  chronic  form  of  the  inflammation,  the  inflamed  area! 
undergocvS  atrtipbic  changes,  and    becoiucs   thinned.      It    then 
gradually  assumes  more  and  more  of  a  bluish  or  greyish-blue 
colour;  and  as  at  the  same  time  there  is  often  an   increased! 
secretion  and  abnormally  high  tension  in  the  eye,  as  the  result  I 
of  the  associated  iritis,  thi.s  discoloured  area  slowly  begins  to] 
yield  and  bulge  forwards.     This  gives  rise  to  variously  shai^l 
protrusions,  or  staphyloniata.     The  stapbylomata  may  form  at 
the  comeo-scleral  margin,  over  the  ciliary  region,  or  somewhat  i 
further  back,  or  all  these  partes  may  be  at  the  same  time  in-| 
volved  in  the  protrusion. 

There   is   rarely   much,  if  any,  pain    experienced   by   thia 
gradual  extension,  which  may  occupy  years  in  arriving  at  anH 
great  size,  and  generally  takes  place  after  the  vision  has  been] 
very  considerably  reduced.      In  tlie  acute  cases  there  is  pain^ 
both   spontaneous  and  on   pressure,   over  the   inflamed    area. 
From  the  stretching  of  the  retina,  too,  patients  complain  of 
suljjective  .sensations  of  light     One  mai'ked  peculiarity  of  the 
disease  is  its  intennittent  character.     Different  portions  of  the^J 
anterior  part  of  the  clioroid  and  sclera  are  affected  on  successivO^B 
attacks.     It  appears  to  be  consideraljly  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men,  and  is  most  liable  to  occur  before  the  age  of  full^ 
growth  is  attained.     It  is  believed  by  .some  to  be  connected^B 
with  uterine  disorders.      Undoubtedly,  in  some  cases,  such  a 
connection  exists,  but  in  my  experience  this  is  more  frequently 
not  the  case.     Chronic  arthritis  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in 
patients  suffering  from  this  disease. 

The  pro(}nosis  is  always  bad,  and  worse  in  the  chronic  than] 
in  the  acute  form. 

In  the  treatment,  any  state  of  the  general  health  which 
appears  likely  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  local  afiection  must 
be  attended  to.  The  digestive  functions  more  especially  re- 
quire attention.     Anti-rheumatic  treatment  will  often  be  useful,] 
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where  there  are  distinct  rheumatic  manifestations  elsewhere. 
In  such  cases  a  visit  to  Harrogate.  Buxton,  WildbaJ,  or 
Marienhad,  may  do  good  Antiphlogistic  treatment  is  recjuired 
for  the  local  condition  when  it  presents  itself  in  the  acute  form. 
Leeching,  mercurial  inunctions,  jjilocarpiue  injections,  &c.,  are 
then  of  moi-e  or  less  service.  At  the  same  time,  as  complete 
rest  as  p<^ssible  must  be  given  to  the  eyes,  and  dark  glasses 
M)on.stantly  worn.  Besides  the  medical  treatment,  the  question 
^^bf  surgical  interference  has  often  to  l)e  considered.  Operations 
must  not.  however,  be  hghtly  undertaken,  as  they  may  produce 
immediate  or  subsequent  bad  results.  Thus,  if  an  iridectomy 
be  performed  in  some  old-stauding  cases  where  there  has  been 

H thinning,  vitreous  may  escape  in  considerable  quantity,  owing 
to  fluidity,  or  to  disease  of  the  zonule,  and  be  followed  by 
Serious  consequences.  The  operation  is  indicated  in  cases  where 
the  tension  is  markedly  increased,  and  in  which  there  is  not  any 
excessive  staphylomatous  change.  In  all  cases,  great  care  must 
be  taken  \m  obtain  a  speedy  healing  of  the  wound,  and  to  avoid 
y  catching  of  the  iris  in  it.  In  some  of  the  more  persistent 
of  the  acute  sclerotising  fonn,  I  have  obtained  very  satis- 
fiuitory  results  by  performing  peritomy  (see  Chapter  XVII.) ;  in 
her  cases,  apparently  very  similar,  tliis  operation  is  of  little 
use.  WTien  the  eye  has  come  to  rest  after  peritomy,  an 
iridectomy  may  be  done  as  well.  This  seems  advi.sable  as  a 
prophylactic  measure,  considering  the  groat  tendency  there  is  to 
recurrence.  It  is  all  the  more  called  for  when  synechia-  have 
resulted  from  the  accompanying  iritis,  but  the  coutra-iiidica- 
tions.  already  referred  to,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

ScLERO-CnoROlPiTis — I'osTERiou. — Slaphijloiua  I'odicum. — 
A  similarly  slow,  degenerative,  inllammatory  change  of  tlie 
choroid,  with  thinning  of  the  coiTesponding  portion  of  sclera,  takes 
place  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  inflamed  area  yields  to  the 
intraocular  pressure,  ami  thus  a  so-termed  daphyloma  podicuvi 
is  produced.  Staphyloma  posticum  is  mostly  found  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  papilla,  but  may  extend  all  round  it  and 
involve  the  macula  as  well.  The  protrusion,  by  increasing 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye,  causes  axial  myopia 
(see  Chapter  XIV,).  Tlie  greatest  di.stcntion  does  not  take 
place  at  the  macula,  and  therefore  the  a.xial  prolougatiou  is 
lot  greatest  in  the  hne  of  vision.     The  myopia  consequently, 
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though  progressive,  does  not  increase  at  a  rate  which  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  increase  of  the  elongation  in  the  region  of  the 
diseased  coats. 

It  is  this  sclero-choroiditLs  posterior  which  causes  the  higher 
and  progressive  variety  of  myopia.  It  has  a  tendency,  just  like 
the  affection  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid,  to  remain 
quiescent  some  time,  and  then  break  out  afresh.  It  often 
causes  a  dull  aching  pain.     This   pain,  and  the   evidence  of 
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KlG.  40. — StapbyloDiik  ixMticum,  with  chnngeti  at  the  maouU. 
Fruiii  a  case  of  progressive  myopia. 

progression  in  the  degree  of  the  myopia,  as  well  as  the 
amblyopia,  which  makes  its  appearance  sooner  or  later,  are 
the  main  signs  of  the  disease  being  active.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  a  period  of  remission,  the  vision  does  not  alter 
in  acuity  nor  the  myopia  in  degree,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  pain  is  absent.  Tliis  disease  is  very  much  more  common 
in  the  lower  classes,  so  that  the  higher  and  most  serious 
cases  of  myopia,  unlike  the  more  common  form,  in  which  the 
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tendency  to  progression  is  not  pronounced  after  full  growth  is 
attained,  are  found  mostly  amongst  the  illiterate,  and  not 
amongst  such  as  use  their  eyes  much  for  reading,  or  for  any 
work  necessitating  convergence  of  the  visual  axes.  What  the 
causes  are  seem  to  be  altogether  unknown.  There  is,  besides, 
no  evidence  of  any  heredity,  which  ia  so  important  a  factor 
in  connection  with  the  typical  form  of  myopia.  It  appears  as 
if  various  forms  of  mal-nntrition  and  constitutional  weakness, 
inherited  or  acquired,  predispose  to  it. 

In  connection  with  staphyloma  posticum,  and  what  must  be 
looked  upon  as  tlie  immediate  cause  of  the  amblyopia  in  the 
progressive  variety  of  myopia  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  are 
changes  occurring  in  the  region  of  the  macula  itself  These 
changes  are  rather  different  in  their  motle  of  origin  from  those 
characteristic  of  senile  central  choroiditis  which  they  may  after- 
wards come  to  resemble  pretty  closely.  They  frequently  begin 
EU9  a  kind  of  irregularity  in  the  pigmentation  at  the  macula, 
which  takes  the  form  of  differently  shaped  figures  darker  than 
the  surrounding  fundus.  Gradually  the  centres  of  these  figures 
e.xhibit  a  yellowish  or  atrophic  coloration,  which  encroaches 
more  and  more  on  the  darkened  area,  and  eventually  becomes 
an  atrophic  plique  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  disseminated 
choroiditis.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  these  macular  changes 
are  the  result  of  atrophy  from  stretching  alone,  or  are  caused 
by  inflammatory  exudations  in  the  choroid  as  well. 

Melamorpliopsia  is  a  constant  symptom  of  this  condition, 
and  frequent  complaints  are  made  of  musca?,  cloudy  vision, 
subjective  light-sensations.  The  symptoms,  in  short,  all  point  to 
irritation  of  the  retinal  percipient  elements. 

The  treatment,  is,  on  the  whole,  veiy  unsatisfactory,  especially 
where  the  condition  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Read- 
ing should  certainly  be  avoided,  and  dark  glasses  be  more  or 
less  constantly  worn  at  times  when  the  subjective  symptoms 
point  to  acti\'ity  in  the  inflammatory  process  and  progression  of 
the  myopia.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  of  use  to  leech  or 
blister  the  temple.  Homer  has  recommended  frequent  para- 
centesis of  the  anterior  chamber,  but  of  this  treatment  I  have 
no  i)er8onaI  experience.  Iridectomy  is  certainly  not  of  any  use, 
and  indeed  not  altogether  safe.  Other  operations,  such  as 
tenotomy  of  the  external  recti,  or  even  of  all  the  recti^  are 
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inobiibly  never  porforined,  although  at  oue  time  such  treat- 
uieut  seems  to  have  been  pretty  extensively  practised,  as  it  was 
held  that  the  condition  of  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  tended 
to  increase  the  elongation  of  the  eye.  A  great  deal  too  much 
lias  undoubtedly  been  nmdc,  and  is  still  made,  of  the  possible  i>art 
which  the  muscles  play  m  this  respect.  This  has  arisen  in  great , 
measure  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  elongated  globe  movea 
less  freely  than  it  really  does  round  its  axis  of  rotation,  au 
idea  wiiich  seemed  to  be  .supported  by  the  mistake  of  taking 
insufficiency  of  convergence  so  common  in  high  degrees  of 
myopia  for  insufficiency  of  the  interiiiil  recti.  A  still  more 
unwarranted  assumption  ascribes  a  rok  of  imiwrtance  in  the 
etiology  of  progressive  myopia  to  the  action  of  the  inferior 
oblique  nniscle.  Tiiis  view,  which  ha-s  been  lately  proiwunded 
by  Landiilt,  Ijas  led  him  to  suggest  tenotomy  of  thai  muscle, 
which  he  perfonns,  or  proposes  to  perform,  by  dividing  its 
teiidon  of  origin. 

I'UKULEXT  Chokoiditis. — A  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
I'lioroid  which  may  either  remain  confined  to  that  membrane,  or  ^ 
lead  to  inilamuintion  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  eye,  ot  panopfUhdI- 
inUis,  occurs  as  the  result  of  various  lesions.  Thus  it  may  bo 
set  up  Ijy  operations  performed  on  the  eye,  or  by  accidents  j 
giving  rise  to  penetrating  wounds,  witli  or  without  the  lodging 
of  foreign  bodies  within  the  eye.  It  may  follow  fresh  iwrfora- 
tious  of  the  cornea,  or  any  accident  which  causes  a  bursting  or 
inflammation  of  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  or  sclera 

In  a  sniall  Ijut  important  group  of  eases  the  etiology  is  of       i 
an  altogether  diO'ereut  nature;  in  such  the  purulent  choroiditis fl 
may   result   from    tliromhosis   in   the   ophthalmic   veins,  from 
emljolism  in  the  choroidal  arteries,  or  from  septicjemia.     The  first 
class  of  cases  may  be  grouped  as  cases  of  traumatic  purulent  H 
choroiditis,  the  second  as  meta.static  purulent  choroiditis. 

Tritiimatic  rurulcnt  Choroiditis. — Tlie  symptoms  of  purulent 
choroiditis  are — very  great  pain  in  the  eye,  accompanied  by 
rapid  and  complete  loss  of  vision,  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
lids,  and  chemosis.  Swelling  of  the  orbital  tissues  is  also  more 
or  less  marked,  causing  a  tendency  to  protrusion  of  the  eye,  the 
mobility  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  interfered  with,  partly  on 
account  of  the  participation  of  the  muscles  and  the  mechanical 
difficulties  which  the  presence  of  the  exudation  occasions,  and 
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Lly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  pain  alone.     In  cases  wiiicli  goon 
panophthalmitis  all  these  symptoms  are  more  intense,  and  at 
|e  same  time  the  cornea  becomes  more  and  more  hazj  fn>m 
ilttntiou  of  leucocytes ;  the  aqueous  liumor  becomes  muddy 
3d  purulent,  nixl  iritis  with  hypopyon  makes  its  appearance. 
Purulent   choroiditis    always  leads  eventually  to  shrinking  of 
Je  eye.      This  may  follow  rapidly  on  a  spontane<3Us  jwrfora- 
»<m  of   the  coats  and  the  discharge  of    pus    oxtemally,  or  it 
may  more  slowly  result  from  consolidation  and  partial  absorp- 
tion of  the  jiurulent  matter  without  perforation.     In  such  cases, 
L^  the   lens  remain  clear  and   the  pupil  be  not  occluded,  the 
^Hrhitish  mass  of  partially   organised   lymph  may   be   seen    by 
^Beflection  from  its  surface. 

^^      In  the  trcatvicni  of  purident  choroiditis  we  cannot  exije<:l  to 

save  the  sight  of  the  eye.     All  that  can  be  done  is  to  alleviate 

the  excessive  pain  from  which  the   patient  suffers.      For  this 

purpose,  when   vision  has  been   lost,  poultices  may  be  freely 

kpplied,  aud  an  opening  made  iu  the  eye  to  admit  of  the  dis- 

large  of  the  pus.     The  opening  may  be  maiie  right  through 

le  cornea,  thu.s  allowing  the  lens  to  escape,  or  it  may  be  made, 

as  some  advocate,  in  the  sclera.     Enucleation  should   not  be 

irformed  at  tlie  time  of  the  inflammation,  owing  to  the  risk 

lat  there    is  of  thereby   setting    up  meningitis.      Meningitis 

ccurring  after  enucleation    performed  for   panophthalmitis   is 

Brtainly  rare,  and  when  it  does  <x:cur,  it  seem.s  probable  that  it 

the  result  of  the  transference  of  septic  matter  along  the  lymph 

lannels  of  the  eye,  or  tissues  of  the  orbit,  to  the  membranes  of 

the  bniiu.     When  the  inflamed  eye  is  left  alone,  or  merely  in- 

ed    to  give  exit  to  the  pus  it  contains,  this  transference  is 

luch  less  liable  to  occur,  if  indeed  it  ever  does  occur.     The 

ison  of  this  i.s  no  doubt  that  a  natural  limitation  takes  place 

Btween  the  liealthy  and  necrotic  tissues,  whereas  the  removal 

the  eye  causes  the  ojiening  up  of  lymphatic  and  vascular 

channels,  and  lirings  a  comparatively  healthy  woiUKled  surface 

^^Q  more  immediate  contact  witli  the  infliinied  tissues.     Thus  it 

^pt  found  that  the  danger  is  greatest  iu  tlie  case  where  the  pus 

'     from   the  eye  which  is  being    removed  is  allowed  to  come  in 

contact  with  the  wound  made.      This  njay  happeu  when  the 

globe  ia  perforated  by  the  scissors  during  the  operation,  or  has 

spontaneously  burst  liefore  the  enucleation  is  begun.     Again, 
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when  meaingitis  has  occurred,  it  has  always  come  on  within 
forty-eight  hours  or  so  after  the  operation,  Whether  the  risi^B 
of  enucleation  iu  pauophthalmitis  can  be  altogether  overcome^^ 
by  antiseptic  precautions,  or  not,  is  certainly  doubtful,  at  all 
events  most  rigid  antiseptic  measures  are  called  for  if  enuclea- 
tion be  practised.  Possibly  less  danger  attaches  to  the  operation 
of  evisceration  under  the  conditions  just  described.  Certainly 
the  wound  produced  by  this  o])eratinn  i.s  less  severe,  and  can  be 
more  effectually  washed  out  by  antiseptic  lotions.  For  these 
reasons  evisceration  is  probably  preferable  to  enucleation,  but 
sufficient  experience  of  the  operittion  has  hardly  yet  been  gained 
to  admit  of  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  point. 

The  question  as  to  whether  enucleation  should  be  performed 
or  not  at  a  later  period  when  the  eye  has  shrunk,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  active  intiammatiou  subsided,  is  one  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  may  be  left  pretty  much  to  the  patient,  as  there  is  little 
danger  of  sympathetic  inflammation  occurring  in  the  other  eye,^ 
AVlien  puriilent  choroiditis  seems  to  be  threatened,  it  would™ 
appear  that  it  sometimes  can  be  kept  off  by  the  application  of 
a  tight  bandage  over  the  eye. 

Metastatic  Purulent  Choroiditis. — By  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cases,  in  which  a  meningitis  from  which  the  patient 
recovers  is  accompanied  by  puralent  choroiditis,  occur  in  very 
young  children.  Often  sucli  case.s  are  first  seen  by  the  ophthalmic 
surgeon  after  the  meningitis  has  subsided ;  the  inflammation  in 
the  choroid  leads  to  shrinking  of  the  globe,  never  to  panophthal- 
mitis, and  the  appearance  which  the  eye  then  presents  is  that 
wliicli  in  this  country  is  often  called  pseudo-glioma.  The  iris  is 
then  muddy,  more  or  le.ss  atrophied,  and  pressed  forward  by  the 
lens,  .so  tliat  the  irregular  pupil  conies  to  lie  close  up  to  the  clear 
coniea.  The  jieriphery  of  the  iris  is,  however,  in  most  cases 
retracted,  sometimes  markedly  so.  Through  the  lens,  wliich 
usually  remains  clear,  a  white  ma.ss  can  be  seen  lying  in  the 
vitreous.  The  tension  of  the  eye  is  diminished,  and  there  is 
complete  blindness. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  difficulty  can  arise  in  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  this  condition  and  true  glioma,  which  also 
occurs  in  children  (see  Chapter  XIT.};  the  retraction  of  the 
iris  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  diminished 
tension,  arc  sufficiently  characteristic  symptoms  when  present 
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Choroiditis  follovring  meningitis  is  probabty  due  to  direct 
transference  of  inflammatory  products  along  Uw  nhcith  of  the 
optic  nerve.  One  or  both  eyes  may  be  affected,  more  beqneatlj 
only  one.  There  appears  to  be  no  danger  of  sympathetic  in- 
flammation of  the  otiier  eye  where  one  eye  alooe  ia  •ff^wH"!, 
and  therefore  enucleation  is  not  necessary.  The  eTidcimaa  of 
tlie  meningitis  are  not  always  equally  marked.  Sometimes  there 
have  been  distinct  convulsions,  at  other  times  only  the  loea  of 
appetite  and  drowsiness,  ^^nth  tlie  history  of  middeii  radneas  and 
swelling  of  the  eye,  and  a  yellow  kind  of  glimmer  from  the 
interior.  This  appearance,  with  the  cheiDOBis  and  hypoftyon, 
and  the  e\'ident  interference  witli  vision,  disdogaiah  the  cues 
from  simple  iritis. 

Purulent  choroiditis  in  one,  sometimes  in  both  eyea^  Iraitim; 
to  complete  destruction  of  sight  and  to  shrinking  of  the  eye, 
either  from  perforation  or  absorption  and  or<:anisatioD  of  the 
deposit  in  the  vitreous,  may  occur  in  pyiemia,  puerpeial  terer. 
erysipelas,  and  suppurative  endocarditis,  as  well  as  in  con- 
nection with  inflammations,  both  idiopathic  and  traumatic, 
about  the  head  or  face.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation in  these  cases  is  probably  not  always  the  same,  yet 
it  is  often,  no  doubt,  as  has  actually  been  demonstrated,  due 
to  embolic  infarcts  in  the  choroidal  vessels,  and  these  have 
been  shown  by  Hosch  to  contain  micro-organisms.  In  other 
3,  again,  such  as  those  which  occur  after  debihtating  fevers, 

ae  other  cause  probably  exists, — sometimes,  it  may  be,  throm- 
bosis of  the  choroidal  veins. 

In  cases,  again,  of  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses, 
we  may  find  a  pretty  sudden  protrusion  of  the  eye  with 
amblyopia  or  amaurosis,  a  dilated  and  motionless  pupil,  and 
more  or  less  chemosis  of  the  conjuncti%'a  and  redema  and 
redne-ss  of  tlie  lids.  This  may  occur  on  both  sides,  but  is 
most  frequently  found  on  one  side  only.  Probably  the 
thrombosis  in  the  sinuses  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  give 
rise  to  the  choroiditis,  but  must  be  associated  with  thrrimbosis 
in  the  ophthalmic  veins  as  well.  Such  cases  always  enrl  fatally. 
The  process  may  begin  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  and  spread 
to  the  ophllialmic  vein,  or  it  may  result  from  a  phlebitic  process 
in  the  neiglibourhood  of  some  inflammation  in  the  face,  and 
spread  back  to  the  sinuses.     In  the  first  case  there  may  often 
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be  great  ditiiculty  in  diagnosing  between  the  thrombosis  of  the 
sinuses  and  meningitis,  as  the  cause  of  the  panophtluihnitis. 
Wlien.it  occurs  ou  both  sides,  more  especially  with  an  interval 
between  the  appearance  of  the  iutiammation  in  the  two  eye^ 
thrombosis  would  appear  to  \ye  ninst  likely.  The  state  of  the 
pupil  may  sometimes  be  of  diagnostic  importance  in  this  re- 
spect,— in  thrombosis  it  is  generally  dilated  and  motionless  while 
retaining  its  normal  fcunn ;  in  t-lioroiditis  from  meningitis,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  iixegular  and  bound  down  by  synechiie. 

Serous  Choro[DITIS. — A  purely  serous  inflammation  of  the 
clioroid  alone  is  generally  supjiosed  to  exist,  and  to  produce  all 
tlie  symptoms  of  glaucoma.  It  does  not  present  any  charac- 
teriatics  which  call  for  special  reference  here.  It  is  often 
associated,  however,  with  .serous  irido-cyclitis  (see  page  135), 
and  may  then  come  on  after  severe  illness,  more  particularly 
after  recurrent  fever. 

A  peculiar  form  of  ehoroiditis  is  sometimes  met  with,  m 
which  a  very  copiou.s  exudation  takes  place  in  the  region  of  tlie 
macula  or  the  papilla,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  flat  pro- 
minence in  this  situation.  In  the  cases  I  have  seen,  I  have 
always  beeu  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  affection  should  not  be 
looked  upou  more  as  a  detachment  of  the  choroid,  rather  than 
an  inflammation  pure  and  simple  of  the  membrane.  Tlie 
disease,  whatever  its  exact  nature  is,  is  an  extremely  serious  one 
as  far  as  the  sight  of  the  eye  is  concerned. 

KuiTUKE  OF  THE  Chouoid. — Tlie  choroid  may  be  ruptured. 
partially  or  completely,  by  a  blow  on  the  eye  with  some  blunt 
object,  and  with  or  witliout  there  being  a  rupture  of  the  retina 
at  the  same  time.  The  same  injury  may  give  rise  to  retrover- 
sion or  sejiaration  of  the  iris,  dislocation  of  tlie  lens  or  other 
lesions  in  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye,  but  often  the  rupture 
of  the  choroid  is  the  only  cliange  produced.  The  sclera 
immediately  behind  the  niptuiied  choroid  never  gives  way. 

Ruptures  of  the  choroid  take  place  near  the  posterior  part  of 
the  eye,  and  possibly  at  the  anterior  part,  where  they  cannot  be 
seen  with  the  oplithalnioscope.     Tliey  may  be  to  either  side  of  ^ 
the  optic  nerve,  or  above  or  below  it,  and  almost  always  coincide  ^| 
very    nearly   with   segments    of    circles    described    round   the  ^\ 
papilla   as   a  centre.      ISifurcations   may  occur,   and   in   some 
instances  two  distinct  and  concentric  ruptures  may  take  place. 


Fro.  41. — Rupture  of  the  choroid  (inverted  ima^). 

ler,  while  the  mid-poijit  of  both  lay  pretty  nearly  in  the  same 
meridian  (see  Fig.  42). 

The  ophthalmo.scopic  appearani-e.?  vary  according  to  the 
completeness  of  the  mpture  ami  the  length  of  time  which  lias 
elapsed  since  the  accident.  If  the  eye  be  examined  im- 
mediately after  the  injurj*,  the  rupture  can  as  a  rule  not  be  seen, 
but  the  retina  is  seen  to  be  swollen  and  hazy,  and  more  or  less 
veiled.  In  a  few  days  this  haziness  in  the  retina  disappears, 
and  a  sharply  cut  linear  yellowish  figure,  concentric  with  the 
papilla,  and  over  which  the  retinal  vessels  are  seen  to  pass, 


Fio.  42.— DtrtiUe  rupture  of  the  choroid  (erect  image). 


moscopic  examination  is  never  so  white,  and  is  sometimes  only 
slightly   (lili'ercnt    from   the   surroundiug    fimdus,  so  that   tl; 
diagnosis  may   lie  a  little  diflicult.      lUipture  of  the  choroi 
generally  causes  very  little  bleeding,  but  the  nature  of  the  lesioi 
may  remain  for  some  time  undetected,  owing  to  the  bleeding 
from  the  iris,  which  has  been  injured  at  the  same  time. 
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The  extent  of  the  injury  to  vision  diflers  very  much  in 
dififerent  cR3e3,  depending  on  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
rupture.  In  large  ruptures  the  vision  is  always  permanently 
much  reduced.  Even  small  niptiues,  if  they  take  place 
immediately  behind  or  close  to  the  macula  lutea,  cause  great 
interference  with  sight.  In  almost  all  cases  the  vision  is  much 
reduced  immediately  after  the  accident,  and  gradually  improves 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  the  ipdema  of  the  retina  passes  off. 
Sometimes  it  would  appear  that  the  vision,  after  recovering  to 
some  extent,  again  slowly  deteriorates,  as  the  result  probably  of 
changes  taking  place  in  the  optic  nerve. 

Wlien  the  retina  gives  way  as  well  as   the  choroid — an 

cident  which  is  of  very  much  rarer  occurrence — the  evidence 

surrounding  hiemonhages  is  more  marked,  and  one  misses 

e   retinal   vessels  crossing  any  part  of  the  white  sclerotic 

ckground   laid  bare  by  the   separation   of  the  membranes. 

tinal  vessels  are,  on  the  other  hand,  seen  here  and  there  to 

rl  round  tlie  margin  of  the  white  space,  and  then  continue 

their  course  in  the  uninjured  retina. 

The  mechanism  of  rupture  of  the  choroid  has  not  as  yet 
been  quite  satisfactorily  explained.      It  used  to  be  supposed 
^Bhat,  owing  to  the  finuer  attachment  of  the  choroid  at  the 
^ftosterior  pole,  where  so  many  vessels  pa-ns  into  the  eye,  the 
^pragging,  which  momentary  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  eye, 
'     produced  by  a  severe  blow  must  cause,  would  act  more  on  this 
unyielding  portion  than  anywhere  else.    This  explanation  is 
unsatisfactory  for  several  reasons.     In  the  first  place  it  does  not 
account   for  the  invariable  direction    of  the  rupture   with   its 
concavity  towards  the  optic  papilla.     Again,  the  numerous  ex- 
periments which  Vcelckers.  Berlin  of  Stuttgart,  and  others  have 
^■loade  on  animals,  with  the  object  of  producing  rupture   of  the 
P^horoid,  have  either  altogether  failed,  or  given  rise  to  a  lesion 
that  cannot  be  said  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  that  met  with 
clinically.    It  could  not  pos.sibly  hold  good  either  in  the  case  of 
a  double  rupture,  when  the  two  lie  across  tlie  same  meridian  of 
the  fundus,  such  as  the  one  I  have  figured.     It  is  more  probalile, 
^^Uicrefore,  that   another   exjilanation,  given    by  IJccker,  comes 
pfttearer  the  trutli.     Becker  supposes  that  at  the  time  of  the  blow 
the  nature  of  the  distortion  which  the  eye  sufiers  is  a  press- 
ing in  of  the  optic  nerve  towards  the  middle  of  the  eye,  pro- 
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ducing  a  fold  or  a  series  of  foMs  in  the  coats  immediatelv 
surrouudiDg  the  papilla.     At  these  folds  both  retina  and  choroid, 
are  stretched,  Ijut  tlie  former,  being  more  elastic  and  less 
fixed,  yields,  whereas  the  latter,  from  the  nature  of  its  attach 
ments,  gives  way.     He  bases  this  view  partly  on  the  ease 
which  this  distortion  can  be  produced  in  an  eye  removed  from 
the  body,  .ind  partly  on   the    failure   of   the    experiments  on 
animals,  which  may  then  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  so 
many  the  relation  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  back  of  the  globe  is 
different  from  tliat  which  exists  in  mjin.     The  subsequent  pig'* 
mentation  occurring  round  the  disc  in  some  cases  is  filso  sug 
gestive,  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  end  of  the  ner 
must  no  doubt  suiter  by  the  injury.     Possibly  in  some 
the  very  opposite  may  take  place,  and  the  nerve,  instead  of  bein 
forced  into  the  eye,  may  be  more  or  less  driven  away  from  it. 

C01.OBOMA  OF  THE  CiroitolD. — Ju.sf  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  ir 
an  arrest  of  development  may  lead  to  the  non-closure  or  ira-^ 
perfect  closure  of  the  fretal  fissure,  or  to  coloboma,  so  in  the 
choroid  a  similar  defect  may  result  from  the  same  cause. 

Coloboma  of  the  choroid  is  most  frequently  associatetl  with 
coloboma  of  the  iris,  but  may  be  present  alone,  and  be  found  in 
one  or  both  eyes.  Other  evidences  of  nrrested  development  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  cases  in  which  this  condition  of  th? 
choroid  is  found,  as  for  instance  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate. 
more  frequent  concomitant  condition  is  microphthalmos, 
wliich  the  whole  eye  is  imperfectly  developed. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  defects  of  the  same  nature,  tl 
occurrence  of  colobotufi  of  the  iris  and  choroid  is  often  ascribed 
by  mothers  to  emotiouiil  disturbances  experienced  during  preg-^ 
nancy,  most  frequently  to  their  having  been  impressed  by  tb<^| 
sight  of  some  individual  who  has  been  lilind,  or  exhibited  some 
deformity  in  the  region  of  the  eye.  How  far  such  beliefs  hav^^ 
any  foundation  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  0^| 
our  knowledge  to  say. 

The  truu  coloboma  of  tlie  choroid  is  always  met  with  down- 
wards, or  downwards  and  inwards,  just  as  in  the  case  of  coloboma 
of  the  iri.s.  The  defect  is  usually  narrower  in  the  region  of  the 
papilla,  which  n;ay  or  may  mn  be  included  in  it,  and  broader 
towards  the  periphery.  When  a  coloboma  exists  in  the  iris 
well,  the  two  may  lie  continuous,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  cilia 
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processes,  or, — and  this  appears  to  be  more  frequent, — they  may  be 
8eparat«d  by  a  bridge  of  normal,  or  apparently  normal,  ciliary 
structure  ;  the  anterior  ending  can  then  often  be  seen  on  ophthal- 
moscopic examination.  Sometimes  one  or  more  normally  pig- 
mented portions  of  the  choroid  bridge  across  the  coloboma 
which  is  thus  separated  into  two  or  more  portions.  In  such 
cases  the  defective  islets  may  be  broader  than  they  are  long. 
Occasionally,  too,  smaller  guttate  portions  are  seen  to  either  side 
of  the  main  defect. 


Fio.  48. — Colobonuk  of  the  choroid 

In  all  cases  the  retina  is  either  completely  absent,  or  only 
very  imperfectly  developed  in  the  region  of  the  coloboma. 
There  is  therefore  always  to  1>e  found,  e.\cept  apparently  in 
the  very  rare  cases  of  coloboma  in  the  region  of  the  macula, 
which  are  only  doubtfully  of  the  same  nature,  a  more  or  less 
complete  scotoma,  corresponding  in  extent  to  the  colol)oma. 
Over  this  area  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  field  there  is  either 
absolute  blindness — that  is  to  say,  an  inability  to  distinguish  the 
strongest  light  from  darkness — or  a  certain  degree  of  perception 
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of  light  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  common.  More  or 
less  defect  of  vision  altO{?i-^tl>er  is  also  almost  invariably  found  in 
eyes  with  coloboma  of  the  ciioroid.  Besides  the  retina  and 
choroid,  the  sclera  is  also  not  altogether  free  in  some  cases 
from  participating  in  the  defect ;  it  is  thinned  and  occasionally  ^^ 
staphylomatous.  ^^ 

On  ophthalmoscopic  examination  a  brilliantly  white  reflection 
is  seen  from  tlie  region  in  which  the  retina  and  choroid  are 
defective.  Tlie  reflection  comes  from  the  sclera,  which  is  here 
laid  bare,  or  only  covered  by  connective  tissue,  wliich  takes  the 
place  of  the  ab.sent  membranes.  The  area  is  usually,  but  for 
retinal  and  ciliary  vessels  wliich  may  course  over  it,  of  a  uni- 
formly white  or  bluish-white  colour,  but  in  some  cases  masses  of 
pigment  are  found  here  and  there  dispersed  over  it.  The^_ 
margins  of  the  defect,  which  appear  perfectly  sharp,  are  often  ^B 
pigmented,  ami  sometimes  liere  and  there  may  be  seen  retinal 
vessels  looping  round  them.  A  parallactic  movement,  indicat- 
ing more  or  less  staphyloma  of  the  sclera  in  jTarts,  or  all  over.l 
may  usually  be  detected  ;  often,  and  more  particularly  where  Ihel 
coloboma  extends  so  far  back  as  to  include  the  p.apilla,  the 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  is  altogetlier  different  from  that  met] 
with  under  normal  circumstances. 

A  rare  form  of  coloboma,  in  which  the  defect  occupies  the 
region  of  the  macula  alone,  to  the  e.\tent  only  of  two  to  three' 
(iiameters  of  the  papilla,  has  been  described  by  Streatfield  and 
others.  Some  of  these  cases  have  probably  not  been  tnie 
colobomata,  but  mere  degenerative  inflammatory  changes  which 
have  taken  ])lace  in  intra-uterine  or  infantile  life. 

The  nature  of  all  forms  of  coloboma  of  the  choroid  is  noti 
as   yet  satisfactorily  undei'Stood.      The  situation   occupied    byj 
the  defect,  corresponding  as  it  does  to  the  fissure  existing  ii 
fcetal  life,  renders  it  certain  that  the  coloboma  is  in  some  waj 
connected  with  that  fissure.     As  the  fissure  only,  however,  in- 
volves the  relina,  including  the  hexagonal  pigment  cells  which 
histo-genetically   belong  to    it,  we   should  expect  \o  find  the , 
choroid  intact,  and  only  a  cohiboma  of  the  retina  as  the  result  j 
of  its  non-closure.     Moreover,  there  can  only  have  been  a  com- 
plete non-closure  in  cases  in  which  all  trace  of  the  retina  is 
absent  in  tiie  coloboma,  and  in  which  no  perception  of  light 
exists  over  the  area  in  the  field  of  vision  corresponding  to  it.    It  | 
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lias   therefore   to   be  explained,  in   the   first   place,   why   the 
choroid    participates  iu    the  'abnormality ;    and  secondly,  why 
such  a  definite  arrest  of  development  takes  place  in  this  situa- 
tion, even  when  the  retinal  fissure  must  be  supposed  to  hare 
closed.     In  the  cases  which  have  been  examined  anatomicnllji, 
the  place  of  the  choroid  has  usually  been  found  to  be  occupied 
by  connective  tissue,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether 
this  has  been  of  a  cicatricial  formation  or  not.     All  that  can  be 
said  is — (1.)  That  when  an  arrest  of  development  leads  to  non- 
closure of  the  retinal  fissure,  the  underlying  choroid,  as  well 
as  the  sclera  in  some  instances,  has  its  development  more  or  less 
intertered  with ;  and  (2.)  tliat  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency, 
apart  from  the  non-closure  of  the  fissure,  to  the  occurrence  of 
liefective  development  of  all  the  coats  in  its  vicinity.     ^Vhethe^ 
these  changes  are  the  result  of  intra-uterine  inflammation,  or 
merely  of  some  circulatory  abnormality,  cannot  be  said  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.     The  first  is  rendere<l  probable,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  appearancej*  which  have  l>eeu  inwt  with 
anatomically,  but  also  from  experiments  performed  by  Deutsch- 
inaun  on  animals  in  which  destructive  processes  ])rmluced  iu 
the  eyes  of  tlie  mother  have  led  to  defects  of  diflereut  kinds, 
amongst  others  cololwmata,  in  the  offspring.    The  etiology  of  the 
small  central  colobomata  is  still  more  uncertain.     In  the  true 
oases  the  vision  has  been  found  not  much  reduced,  but,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  test  has  been  made  of  the  light  sense  at  the 
centre.    As  it  is  certain  that  the  rods  and  cones,  or  the  principal 
peroipient  elements  of  the  retina,  are  intact,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  hexagonal  cells  are  so  also,  but  they  are  evidently  devoid 
of  their  pigment.    Cases  occur  in  which  a  large  circular  staphy- 
loma round   the   papilla  is  found  in  faultily  developed  eyes. 
These  are  apparently  more  of  the  nature  of  colobomata  than 
patches  of  sclero-choroiditis,  but   their  exact  etiology  is  also 
unknown. 

Only  one  case  of  total  absence  of  the  choroid,  or  charoid- 
ereinia,  has,  .so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  published.  Mauthner,  who 
observetl  the  case,  de.scril)es  the  appearance  of  the  whole  fundus 
as  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  with  iiere  and  there  a  patch  of 
pigment.  The  retinal  ves.sels  could  Ik?  seen  coursing  over  the 
whole  area.  Tlie  defect  occurred  in  both  eyes,  but  more  com- 
pletely in  the  one;  in  it  the  vision  was  reduced  to  ^lo.  ^^^ 
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the  field  markedly  concentrically  restricted.  Other  cases  of 
congenital  restriction  of  the  field,  from  extensive  defects  in  the 
choroid,  have  been  met  with  apart  from  tlie  changes  produced 
hy  intra-uterine  choroiditis.  Thus,  Koenig  has  published  a 
case  in  which  tliis  symptom,  as  well  as  night-blindness,  was 
very  marked,  and  the  ophtliahiioscopic  examination  revealed 
such  a  defective  development  of  the  chorio-capillaris  that  only 
at  the  macula  and  immediately  surrounding  region  was  there 
any  refle.x  from  the  fundus.  Such  cases  are  all  probably  due  to 
6ome  form  of  arrest  of  development  at  an  early  stage  of  fcetal  life. 

TuBERCLE  OF  THE  CHOROID.—  Tubercle  occurs  in  two  forms 
in   the  choroid — as  miliaty  tubercle  and  as  larger  tubercular 
masses.      The  first  form  is  acute,  and   always   secondary  to 
tubercle  in  other  organs.     The  second  is  chronic,  and  may  or^J 
may  not  be  primary.     A  distinction  between  the  two  variet'ea^B 
has  been  made  by  calling  the  former  tuberculosis  of  the  choroid 
and  the  latter  tubercular  choroiditis,  but  inasmuch  as  both  give 
rise  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the  choroid,  this  distinction  is  ^ 
hardly  a  very  correct  one.  H 

Chronic   Tubercular  Choroiditis    has   no   doubt    long  been 
observed  ;  cases  evidently  of  this  nature  having  been  described 
by  the  older  writers  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  onljr^^ 
recently  that  such  cases  have  been  properly  distinguished  from^l 
other   forms   of  tumour.      The  disease  is  certainly  very  rare. 
much  more  so  than  miliary  tuberculosis.     It  occurs  in  one  eye 
only,  and  appears  sooner  or  later  associated  with  similar  disease 
of  the  brsiin,  which  ends  fatally.     The  ophthalmoscopic  changes 
in  the  ca.ses  which  have  been  described  have  been  those  of  optia^| 
neuritis  (obliteration  of  the  margin  of  the  disc,  great  engorge-^' 
ment  of  veins,  with  sometimes  hremorrhages  here  and  there), 
and  a  difl'use  white  colomtion  over  a  large  portion  of  the  fundus. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  tubercular  mass  on  the  choroid 
would  probalily  not  be  difficult  to  diagnose  if  attention  were 
paid  to  certain  points  which  Horner  has  shown  distingxiish  it 
from  sarcoma  on  the  one  hand  and  purulent  choroiditis  on  the 
otlier — the   two    aflections   which    it   most    closely   resembles.      . 
From  sarcoma  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  flatness  of  theH 
swelling  when  compared  with  its  .superticial  extent,  by  its  more  ^^ 
or  less  distinctly  nodular  form,  and  by  tlie  evident  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  surrounding  choroid.      Again,  it  differs   from 
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purolent  choroiditis  in  there  beii^  no  history  of  injnrj'  or 
any  condition  likely  to  set  up  that  form  of  inflammation,  as 
^ell  as  by  its  being  relatively  more  cireumscribed  and  localised 
to  one  portion  of  the  choroid. 

Miliary  Tubercle  of  Ike  Choroid  is  only  met  with  in  cases 
where  there  is  already,  or,  much  less  frequently,  where  there 
afterwards  occurs,  an  infiltration  of  the  same  nature  in  a 
number  of  other  organs.  It  is  probably  never  met  with  where 
tubercles  exist  in  the  lungs  alone,  and  it  appears  to  have  no 
definite  relation  to  tubercular  meningitis.  In  fact  it  is  if 
anything  least  common  in  children  in  whom  tubercular 
meningitis  is  most  common.  "  It  seems  as  if,"  as  Homer 
remarks,  "  the  pia  cerebri  takes  the  place  of  the  pia  oculL"  Of 
thirty-nine  cases  of  tubercle  of  the  choroid,  for  instance, 
examined  by  Litten.  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes  was  only  present  in  nineteen.  Litten's  thirty-nine 
cases  occurred  in  fifty-two  cases  of  general  tuberculosis.  As  the 
tubercles  are  late  of  appearing  in  the  choroid,  or  at  all  events 
of  becoming  visible  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  When  present  they  afi"ord  a 
positive  proof  of  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  general  disease, 
while  their  absence  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  it.  It 
appears  certain  that  choroidal  tubercles  occur  at  some  time  or 
other  in  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  all  cases  of  miliary 
tuberculosis,  but  they  probably  do  not  invariably  appear,  as 
was  at  one  time  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  Cohnheim,  to 
be  the  case. 

A  considerably  larger  number  of  tubercles  is  always  found 
on  post-mortem  examinations  than  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope. This  is  due  partly  to  some  being  located  in  that  part 
of  the  choroid  which  cannot  be  seen,  but  mainly  to  their  not  all 
having  advanced  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  pigment  layer  in  front 
of  them.  When  making  their  appearance,  as  they  often  dn,  only 
a  few  days  or  hours  before  deatli,  the  state  of  the  patient  may 
be  such  as  to  render  an  ophthalmoscopic  examinatiou  difficult. 

Miliary  tubercles  generally  occur  in  both  eyes,  sometimes 
only  in  one,  and  always  in  the  choroid, — never  in  the  retina. 
Their  number  varies  from  one  to  ten  or  more,  though  most 
frequently  three  to  six  seems  to  be  the  number  seen.    They  are 
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always  round,  and  vary  in  size  from  oue-sixth  the  diameter  of  the 

papilla,  or  less,  to  quitt'  half  as  big  again  as  the  papilla.    UstiallT 
the  siie  in  any  particular  case  is  from  one-third  to  twu-lhirdsthe 
diameter  of  the  papilla.    The  larger  ones  are  distinctly  prorainent- 
Their  colour  is  very  distinctive,  and  makes  it  all  but  impossible 
to  confound  them  with  any  other  form  of  patch  characteristic  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  disseminated  choroiditis.     The  regular 
transition  from  the  normal  red  colour  of  the  fundus  at  their 
margins  to  the  dull  yellowish-white  at  their  centre,  according  as 
the  overlying  pigment  is  more  or  less  completely  pushed  aside, 
was  first  described  by  von  (.Iraefe  and  Lelier.      The  following 
description  is  taken   from   Horner,  whose  experience  of  such 
cases  was  unusually  large : — "  The  centre  is  a  dull  white,  and  this 
is  suiTouuded  by  a  dull  rose-coloured  area ;  even  in  that  part 
wliich  exhibits  no  prominence  quite  at  its  margin  the  red  colour 
of  the  fundus  has  still  a  dim  apj>earance  (behiiucht).     We  miss 
anywlKTe  the  sheen  and  the  bluiah  tendinous  discoloration  of 
exposed  sclerotic,  or  the  bluish-wliite  colour  of  small  detach- 
ments of  the  retina,  caused  Viy  acute  exudations  or  large  bicmoi- 
rhages.     Inflammatury  patches  of  fresh  disseminated  choroiditis 
may  also  be  readily   distinguished  from  them.      WHien  these 
patches  are  of  quite  recent  date,  the  llunuing  of  the  pigment 
which  they  occasion  causes  them  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
Hal,  irregular,  and  for  the  most  part  angularly  bordered  brown 
and  yellowish  red  spots.      The   diagnosis  of  older  patches  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  exposure  of  larger  choroidal  vessels,  and 
of  the  .sclerotic  as  well  as  the  pigmentation  of  the  margin.     In 
this  case,  too,  the  margins  are  much  more  sharply  deiined  than 
in  the  choroidal  tubercle,   which  is   always  surrounded   by  a 
narrow  ring  of  slight  opacity  where  it  merges  intii  the  saturated 
led  of  the  fundus.     The  absence  of  any  nodular  prominence 
readily  demonstrated  in  the  larger  tubercles,  especially  where  a 
retinal  vessel  crosses  it,  is  of  importance  in  the  connection  with^ 
the  dillereutial  diagnosis." 

Miliary  tubercles  in  the  choroid  give  rise  to  no  pain,  and 
apttarciitly  to  no  interference  with  vision.  Anatomically  they  are 
like  the  same  structures  elsewhere,  composed  of  lymphoid  cells,] 
amongst  which  are  giant  cells  and  fatty  degenerated  detritus. 

HjiilORKH.XGEs  IN  THE  CuoKOia — Haiuorrlmges  are  hardly] 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  choroid  as  in  the  retina. 
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^le  smaller  choroidal  bwmorrhages  may  be  usually  distinguislied 

"*ru  the  retinal  ones  by  tbeir  not  having  any  constant  relation 

'"  'Btinol  vessels,  nntl  not  presenting  the  flame-shaped  appear- 

""ee  which  characterises  retinal  hemorrhages  in  the  nerve  tibre 

^.*'er.    Wiien  near  the  i-etinal  vessels,  the  vessels  may  some- 

''teiea  be  seen  tc*  pass  over  them.     Large  choroidal  luc-morrhages 

*^iii  are  not  bordered  by  such  a  shai-p  and  regular  line  as  is  the 

^^^^«i  in  large  retinal  extravasations.     It  is  impossible,  however, 

'^'•Vi  certainty  to  diagnose  tiie  position  of  a  hicnioiThage,  as  those 

"f  *3t*inating  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  retina,  when  of  moderate 

*J*^  e.xactly  resemble  those  wliich  take  place  in  the  choroid. 

**«re  is  more  tendency,  possibly  owing  to  the  resistance  ottered 

^   the  lamina  viti-ea,  for  a  choroidal  haemorrhage  to  pass  back- 

^nls  than  into  the  retina.    Wlien  large,  the  choroid  may  be  de- 

^•ched  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  between  it  and  the  sclera. 

Choroidal  ha-morrhage  may  be  of  traumatic  or  idiopathic 

'^i'igin.  and,  according  to  its   extent   and  the  position  of  the 

^Jctravasation,  may  interfere  greatly  or  not  at  all  with  sight. 

On  absorption  it  leaves  an  atrophic  patch,  borderetl  with  pig- 

t&ent.    The  presence  of  hajmorrhages,  when  idiopathic,  should 

direct   attention   to  the  general   health,  and  the  treatment  be 

regulated   according   to   the   result   of   such   an   examination. 

Diseases  of  the  blood  and  the  blood-vessels  are  the  cause,  as  in 

.he  case  of  the  retina,  of  choroidal  apoplexy. 

In  all  cases  perfect  rest  should  be  given  to  the  eyes,  by 
avoidance  of  strong  light,  or  of  any  occupation  necessitating 
vision  near  at  hand. 

Ossification  of  the  Cuokoid. — In  eyes  which  have  been 
lost  by  irido-cyclitis,  which  has  been  accompanied  by  an  exuda- 
tive choroiditis,  true  bone  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  found 
in  the  choroid.  Only  the  inner  layer,  chorio-capiUaris,  &c.  of 
the  membrane,  are  as  a  rule  involved,  and  it  appears  certain 
tiiat  the  bone  forms  in  the  exuded  matter,  and  not  in  the 
original  tissues  of  the  clioroid.  The  process  of  bone-formation 
in  this  situation  has  been  studied  by  several  observers,  and  all 
stages  of  ossification  have  been  met  with.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  differ  from  the  development  whicli  takes  place  from  peri- 
osteum. The  plate  of  bone  formed  takes  the  shape  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eye,  and  is  tlierefore  approximately  a  portion  of  a 
sphere.      The  formation   always  ceases  at  the   border  of  the 
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ciliary  body  in  which  ossification  never  takes  place.  There  is 
tlierefore  evidently  some  intimate  connection  between  this 
pathological  structure  and  the  chorio-capillaris.  I  have  always  j 
seen  an  aperture  left  at  the  position  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
but  it  is  said  sometimes  to  be  bridged  over.  Frequently  calcareous 
degeneration  is  found  in  the  cataractous  lens  at  the  same  time. 

As  the  eyes  in  which  ossification  takes  place  are  otherwise 
destroyed,  the  diaijno&xs  can  only  be  made  by  feeling  a  hard 
body,  which  ends  sharply  some  4  or  5  millimetres  from  the 
comeo-scleral  margin.  A  probably  altogether  unique  case  is 
recorded  by  Laqueur,  where,  after  the  extraction  of  a  dislocated 
calcareous  lens,  the  media  were  found  to  be  sufKciently  clear  to 
admit  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  In  this  case  no  trace 
could  be  seen  of  the  optic  neive  or  retinal  vessels,  and  the  ap- 
pearance altogether  seems  to  liavti  been  very  remarkable,  wliile  the 
diagnosis  of  ossification  of  the  choroid  was  confirmed  by  palpation. 

The  presence  of  bone,  in  the  choroid  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  give  rise  to  sympathetic  intitunination,  but  cases  are  on  record 
in  wliich  this  result  has  followed  an  irido-cyclitis  evidently  set 
up  by  irritation  from  the  ossified  spicula.  The  trcatmtrd  should 
therefore  be  to  remove  such  eyes,  as  they  may  at  any  time  be 
the  cause  of  serious  mischief. 

Detachment  of  the  Choroid, — The  choroid  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  sclera  either  traimiatically  or  idiopathically,  and 
by  blood,  by  a  serous  effusion,  or  by  tumour.  Detachment  of 
the  choroid  is  very  uncommon,  or  at  fill  events  it  is  not  fre- 
quently diagnosed.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  signs 
which  would  enable  one  at  once  to  diagnose  this  condition  froDj 
ophthalmoscopic  e.Naniination  alone.  I  have  only  once  met  with 
•A  case  of  .simple  detachment  of  the  choroid,  and  it  was  only  after 
repeated  examination  that  the  diagnosis  could  be  made.  The 
uppearance  was  exactly  that  presented  by  a  tumour  situated 
below  and  detaching  the  retina,  but  the  tension  was  low,  and  no 
change  took  place,  except  further  reduction  of  tension  during 
six  months.  The  detachment  stretched  out  to  the  middle  of 
the  vitreous  chamber,  and  came  in  the  way  of  the  direct  line  of 
vision,  so  that  no  central  fixation  was  possible.  There  was  no 
tremulousness  of  the  detachment,  sucli  as  there  would  certainly 
have  been  had  the  retina  alone  been  detached  to  that  extent, 
and  there  was  no  transparency. 
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Wliile,  therefore,  the  differential  diagnosis  between  simple 
detachment  of  the  retiua  alone,  and  detach  meut  of  both  retina 
and  choroid,  could  be  made  with  tolerable  certainty  at  once,  the 
course  of  the  case  had  to  be  watched  before  the  other  condition 
liable  to  l>e  confounded  with  detachment  of  the  choroid,  viz., 
tumour  growth  behind  the  retina,  could  be  excluded.  Cases  in 
which  detachment  of  the  choroid  takes  place  from  any  cause 
appear  generally  to  end  in  shrinking  of  the  globe. 

Diseases  of  tue  Vitreous. 

Acute  purulent  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  may  occur  when 
a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  it,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the 
extension  of  some  inflammation  from  otlier  parts  of  the  eye. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  iiiHammatory  products  in  the 
first  case  are  derived  from  alterations  in  the  elements  of  the 
vitreous  itself,  or  have  migrated  from  the  vessels  in  the  sur- 
rounding coats  towards  the  focus  of  irritation,  is  one  which  lias 
been  much  disputed,  and  whicli  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have 
been  definitely  settled. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view  the  true  pathology  of  purulent 
hyalitis,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  matter  of  tittle  importance.  When 
once  it  is  set  up,  the  eye  is  doomed,  and  eventually  shrinks. 
This  result  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  perforation  with 
evacuation  of  more  or  less  pus.  Less  severe  inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  the  vitreous  probably  never  occur  primarily,  but  are 
always  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body,  choroid, 
or  retina.  Clinically,  however,  the  condition  of  the  vitreous  is 
often  the  point  of  primary  importance,  as  the  passage  of  inflam- 
matory exudation  into  its  substance  gives  rise  to  opacities  on  tlie 
existence  of  which  the  defect  of  vision  acconipfiuyiug  tlie  parti- 
cular inflammation  may  mainly  or  entirely  depend.  This  is,  for 
instance,  the  case  in  cyclitis,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  syphilitic 
choroiditis. 

Opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  be  stationary  or  floating. 
They  may  be  diffuse  and  punctiform,  iilanientous,  flaky,  or  mem- 
branous. These  opacities  are  mainly  of  two  kinds,  either  due,  lus 
has  already  been  said,  to  products  of  inflammatory  exudation 
from  the  vascular  membranes  of  tlie  eye,  or  to  the  effusion  of 
blood  from  the  vessels  of  these  membranes.     It  seems  probable. 
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though  by  no  means  certain,  that  some,  too,  are  caused  by  co- 
agulations of  some  of  the  elements  of  the  vitreous  itself.  As 
the  result  of  exutlatiou  iuto  the  vitreous,  the  gelatinous  con- 
sistency which  it  normally  presents  may  become  altered.  The 
vitreous  may  thus  become  abnormally  fluid  or  abnormally  con- 
densed and  shrunken. 

Fluidity  of  the  vitreous,  or  si/nchisis,  may  be  diagnosed  with 
certainty  wiien  that  liody  contains  more  or  less  organised  opacities 
which  alter  their  position  with  great  rapidity  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  eye.  There  is  often  at  the  same  time  increased 
intraocular  tension.  Not  all  cases  of  fluidity  of  the  vitreous, 
however,  are  accompanied  by  tioating  opacities.  Thus  we  may 
see  cases  where  the  lens  has  been  dislocated  into  the  Wtreons, 
and  iu  wliicli,  from  its  free  movement  up  and  down  with  the 
movements  of  the  eye,  a  tolerably  perfect  fluidity  of  the  vitreous 
may  be  inferred,  in  which  the  transparency  is  complete.  ■ 

The  dif^nosis  of  fluidity  without  opacity  may  be  e.vtreniely 
difficult.  The  cause  of  such  cases,  too,  is  often  very  far  from 
being  apparent.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  a  senile  change  ■ 
unconnected  with  any  choroidal  disease.  Condensation  of  the 
vitreous,  on  the  other  hand,  may  generally  be  inferred  when, 
along  with  more  or  less  diffuse  and  stationary  opacity,  there  is 
considerable  diminution  in  the  tension  of  the  eye.  This  condi- 
tion is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  be  complicated  by  detachment  of 
the  retina.  ■ 

Diffuse  opacity  of  the  vitreous  is  a  most  constant  accompani- 
ment of  syphilitic  choroiditis  (see  page  160).    By  careful  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  by  the  direct  method,  the  opacity  which 
at   first   sight  appears  to    be  dififuse,   and   to  veil    the   image 
received  of  the  back  of  the  eye,  may  be  seen  to  be  punctiform, 
or  made  up  of  a  number  of  closely  packed  dots.     It  will  be  ■ 
seen,  too,  not  to  occupy  the  whole  vitreous,  but  to  be  cou6ued  to 
certain  layers,  so  that  to  be  projiurly  seen  certain  distances  must 
generally  be  focussed  fur.     When  this  is  done,  the  opacities  will 
ufteu  be  seen  to  sway  about,  so  tliat  they  are  in  reality  hardly 
as  stationary  as  might  be  supposed  on  superficial  examination. 
They  cause,  as  a  rale,  greater  visual  disturbance  than  circum-  ■ 
scribed  floating  opacities,  the  patient  coiuplaining  of  a  cloudiness  " 
over  the  objects  seen,  and  often  at  the  same  time  describing  this 
veiled  appearance  as  swaying  to  and  fro.     Such  dififuse  opacities 
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frequently  clear  awny  partly,  and  then  reappear  several  times 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  They  usually  last  for  months, 
and  eventually  entirely  disappear  us  a  rule. 

Exudations  or  effusions  sometimes  coagulate  into  Hla- 
tueutous  or  thread-like  opacities,  which  wlien  freely  moveable 
are  projected  by  the  patient  as  snakelike  black  objects,  which 
are  continually  cliangiug  their  shape  and  position.  No  doubt 
sucb  opacities  have  given  rise  to  most  of  the  .stories  of  thread- 
worms in  the  eye.  Membranous  opacities  are  either  free  and 
capable  of  assuming  as  they  fold  or  unfold  numberless  forms,  or 
they  are  tixed  to  the  papilla  or  retina  aud  only  sway  about  at 
their  free  ends.  Sometimes  these  fixed  membranes  contaiu 
newly  formed  blood-vessels,  but  the  vascularisation  of  vitreous 
opacities  is  rare.  A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  where  a 
tine  membranous  network  containing  blood-vessels  has  been 
seen  in  the  vitreous  chamber,  apparently  the  remains  of  a 
foetal  condition. 

Prolapsed  portions  of  vitreous  often  become  rapidly  vascu- 
larised,  but  this  does  not  extend  in  dejith,  and  on  the  whole 
there  is  little  tendency  to  opacity  following  accidents  leading  to 
loss  of  vitreous,  provided  they  are  not  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  margins  of  the  wounds  in  the  ocular  coatis. 

Bleeding  into  the  vitreous  takes  place  owing  to  the  giving 
way  of  some  vessel  or  vessels  in  the  retina,  choroid,  or  ciliary 
processes.  This  may  be  the  re.sult  of  a  trauma  or  bo  due  to 
a  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  or  of  tiie  blood.  When  the 
patient  observes  the  pretty  sudden  defect  of  vision  which  such  a 
bleeding  may  occtision,  the  cloud  or  veil  which  comes  in  front  of 
his  sight  often  appears  at  the  same  time  of  a  distinctly  red 
colour.  When  the  extravasation  is  very  lai-ge  the  blindness 
produced  is  pretty  complete.  Most  commonly,  however,  only 
a  portion  of  the  vitreous  is  infiltrated  with  blootl,  antl  as  this 
gradually  gravitates  to  the  most  dependent  part,  the  cloud  is 
generally  thickest  in  the  upper  portion  of  tlie  field  of  vision. 
Great  differences  are  observed  in  the  rate  of  absorption  of  the 
blood,  differences  which  depend  partly  on  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  also  on  the  state  of  the  choroid  and  retina. 
Often  a  particularly  slow  absorption  is  really  due  to  the  recur- 
rence eveiy  now  aud  then  of  hiemorrhages  before  a  previous 
extravasation  liaa  properly  cleared  away.     The  absorption  may 
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be  complete,  or  may  leave  flaky  or  irregularly  shaped  opacities, 
which  alter  their  position  with  the  movements  of  the  eye  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  nccnrding  to  tlie  fluidity  of  the  vitreous. 
These  masses  are  projected  as  black  spots  or  patches,  which 
appear  to  be  constantly  in  motion  when  the  eye  is  moved,  and 
to  fly  or  move  alowlj'  upwards  when  it  has  come  to  rest 

When  the  normal  consistency  of  the  vitreous  has  not  been 
much  interfered  with,  the  blood-clot  may  keep  prettj'  much  in 
the  line  of  sight,  and  tbus  greatly  interfere  with  vision ;  or  the 
patient  may  learn,  by  making  a  sudden  movement  of  the  eye, 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  dense  cloud  for  a  few  seconds,  and  thus  be 
able  to  read,  but  he  lias  constantly  to  repeat  this  movement, 
and  is  only  able  to  make  out  a  few  words,  it  may  be,  at  a  time. 
This  symptom  of  only  being  able  to  read  a  few  words  at  a  time, 
without  suddenly  altering  the  direction  of  fixation,  is  indeed,  as 
von  Graefe  first  pointed  out,  quite  characteristic  of  a  large  blood- 
clot  in  the  vitreous.  h 

To   ophthalmoscopic  examination  the    blood  lying    in   the  V 
vitreous  appears  red  if  fresh,  and  black  if  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  extravasation  took  place.     Often  the  red  reflex  from 
the  surface  of   the  blood -clot   may  be   made  out    by  oblique 
illumination,  if  the  eye  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a 
line  with  the  convex  lens.     It  appears  to  be  more  commonly 
tlie  choroid  than  the  retina  from  which  extravasations  of  blood      , 
take  place  into  the  vitreous.     At  all  events,  subsequent  changes  fl 
are  most  frequently  found  in  that  coat.     Bleeding,  too,  often 
takes  place  from  the  anterior  portions  more  readily  than  from 
the  more  central,  a  circumstance  which  is  of  importance  so  far 
as  the  vision  is  on  this  account  less  likely  to  be  permanently 
damaged. 

A  somewhat  rare  but  distinct  clinical  type  of  disease  is  the 
occurrence  of  repeated  htemorrhoge  into  the  vitreous  in  young 
individuals.  This  affection  was  hrst  described  by  von  Graefe  in 
1854,  and  has  since  hardly  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
It  seems  to  result  from  periodic  capillary  hypenemia  of  the 
choroid,  and  in  some  way  to  be  associated  witli  irritation  in  the 
generative  organs.  It  is  most  common  in  young  men  of  effemi- 
nate, as  distinguished  from  active  or  energetic  temperament.  In 
the  cases  which  have  been  observed  in  girls,  the  connection  with 
menstrual  disorder  has  been  most  marked.     Thus  Dor  has  re- 
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corded  a  case  where  the  tendency  to  repeated  haemorrhage  into 
the  vitreous  ceased  in  a  young  girl  as  soon  as  menstruation  had 
become  established.     Kpistaxis  is  a  common  accompaniment,  or 
rather  is  met  with  at  other  times  in  cases  in  wliich  lliere  is  this 
tendency  to  hemorrhage  into  the  eye.     As  there  is  never  found 
to  be  any  diathesis  wliich  might  account  for  an  altered  condition 
of  the  blood,  it  seems  probable  that  the  triie  pathology  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  neuro.sis.      On   this  point  Kales,  who  has 
observed  a  number  of  cases,  remarks,  "  from  the  character  of  the 
hoeinorrhage,  and  from  the  evidence  of  local  variations  of  circu- 
lation, and  from  the  slow  pulse,  constipation,  flushing  of  the 
face,  headache,  and  puflSness  and  discoloration  of  the  eyes,  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  this  combination  of  conditions  to  a  neurosis 
affecting  both  the  circulatory  organs  and  the  digestive  system, 
leading  on  the  one  hand  to  partial  inhibition  of  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  bowels,  and  to  a  vaso-motor  contraction  of 
the  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  inhibition  of  its  secre- 
torj-   functions,   thereby  causing   dyspepsia,   constipation,  mal- 
natrition ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  compensatory  dilatation 
of  the  systemic  capillarie.'?,  especially  those  of  the  head,  and  in 
these  cases  of  the  retina  causing  over-distention  of  the  venous 
system  and  systemic  capillaries,  with  liability  to  rupture  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  intensifying  cause.     Hence  the  headache,  the 
epistaxis,  the  retinal  htemorrhages,  and  the  tortuosity  and  ful- 
ness of  the  retinal  vessels  and  temporal  artery."     Often  both 
eyes  may  be  affected,  but  probably  rarely  if  ever  at  the  .same 
time.     There  seems  to  be  no  greater  tendency  to  the  bleeding 
taking  place  in  the  one  eye  than  in  the  other,  though  in  the 
cases  recorded  by  Eales  the  left  was  most  frequently  affected. 
It  seems  probable,  too,  from  his  cases  that  the  hiiemorrhage  may 
sometimes  come  from  the  retina.     This  view  is  also  entertained 
by  Lelter,  or  was  at  all  events  in  1876,  at  the  time  of  publication 
of  his  great  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  retina.    He  gives,  indeed, 
a  drawing  of  such  retinal  hicraorrhage  in  a  ca.se  observed  by 
Weber.     The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  met  with  in  most 
cases,  however,  in  the  clearing  away  of  the  blood  in  the  vitreous, 
which  have  been  well  described  by  Nieden,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  extravasation  iisually  takes  place  from  the  choroid.     It  is 
remarkable,  indeed,  how  often   one   sees  retinal   hieniorrhages 
without  any  extravasation  into  the  vitreous.     It  would  appear 
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that  the  cases  in  which  the  origin  of  the  hsemorrliage  is  retii 
are  likely  to  go  on  to  glaucoma. 

In  some  cases  recovery  is  eventually  complete,  tlioogb  whe 
there  have  been  repeated  attacks  this  is  not  generally  the  case. 
It  appears  possible  that  some  may  proceed  to  the  formation  <A\ 
connective  tissue  bands  on  the  retina,  and  thus  lie  the  lieginning 
of  the  rare  affection  which  has  received  the  name  of  retinitii 
proliferaiis  (see  page  280). 

A  peculiar  form  of  vitreous  opacity,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
very  beautiful  ophtlialmoscopic  appearance,  is  that  caused  by 
the   accumulation    of  cliolesteritie   and   other   crystals   in   the 
vitreous.     As  at  the  same  time  the  vitreous  is  fluid,  this  con- 
tlitjon  has  received  the  name  of  synchiais  seiniillans,  from  thfl 
glistening  caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  surfaces 
the  crystals.     On  opbtbalmoscupic  e.xamination  the   glittering! 
spots,  which  have  much  the  appearance  of  small  particles 
gold  su.'spended  in  a  fluid,  are  seen   to  dance  about  with   lh« 
slightest  niuvemenl.  of  the  eye. 

Whether  these  crystals  are  the  result  of  fatty  and   other 
degenerative    changes   which   take    plar'e   in   the   element*   of 
the  vitnjous  iLself,  or  of  similar  cliatiges  in  substances  wliich, 
have  passed  into  it  from  the  choroid,  does  not  seem  very  cle 
The  first  origin  is  not  improbable,  from  the  fact  tliat  often 
other  changes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  eye,  and  the  vision  is  t 
much  reduced. 

The  condition  i.s  one  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  old'* 
people.    When  found  in  younger  eyes  it  is  usually,  if  not  invari- 
ably, secondary  to  some  serious  alterations  which  have  ver^^f 
much  impaired  the  siglit.     It  remains  often  stationary  for  years,^^ 
and  does  not  admit  of,  or  indeed  call  for,  any  treatment. 

The  proffiioftis  in  cases  of  vitreous  opacity  depends  on  thfl 
extent   to  which  the  organisation  of  the  opacities   has   gone,^ 
When  the  eye  is  otherwise  healthy,  even  opacities  which  hav< 
lasted  for  several  months  may  eventually  disappear.     VNTien  the 
vitreous  is  very  fluid,  especially  if.  at  the  same  time,  there  araj 
extensive  choroidal  changes,  the  condition  is  likely  to  remain! 
stationary,  or  at  all  events  not  to  improve. 

The  hralmrni  biis  mainly  to  be  directed  against  the  causfl 
of  the  opacities,  so  far  as  that  can  be  discovered.  The  constant 
electrical  current  has  been  said  to  promote  absorption  even  of 
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Gating  opacities.  This  treatment  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
tnuch  employed,  and  is  no  doubt  utterly  without  effect.  Other 
more  trustworthy  methods  of  promoting  absorption  should  be 
'tried,  such  as  pilocarpine  injections,  wet  packing,  &e. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  thk.  Vitreous.  —  This  subject  is  fully 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  foreign  l>odies  in  the  eye.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  after  an  accident  which  has  caused  a 
perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  one  or  more  air  bubbles  are 
found  in  the  vitreous.  Where  there  is  only  one,  it  is  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  piece  of  metal,  particularly  if  the  history  points 
to  the  po.ssibilty  of  such  having  lodged  in  the  eye.  The  differ- 
ential diagnosis  is  given  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Persistent  Hvaloip  Artery. — In  the  embryo  an  artery 
passes  from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  to  the  liack  of  the 
lens,  where  it  divides  into  a  network  of  vessels  destined  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  lens.  This  disappears  altogether  before  the 
end  of  fcetal  life,  but  the  transparent  .«heath  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  persists,  and  forms  the  so-called  central  cunal  wliioh 
was  discovered  by  Stilling.  This  canal  is  prolmbly  of  some 
importance,  either  in  connection  with  the  nnuri.shiiieiit  of  the 
lens  or  the  removal  of  elTete  product.?  from  the;  vitreous 
chamber.  Very  rarely  more  or  less  pronounced  rudiments  of 
the  arterj-  remain.  In  such  cases  iin  o|>ni|Uf\  u.sually  somewhat 
tortuous,  coitl  can  be  seen  with  the  oplilhiihnoscope  to  stretch 
from  the  centre  of  the  papilla  forvvanis  to  the  back  of  the  lens. 
Sometimes  there  is  at  the  same  time  some  other  persistence  of  a 
fcetal  structure,  .such  as  remains  of  the  jmpillnry  ineniliraiie,  &c., 
and  the  vision  is  generally  not  of  normal  acuity. 

Cysticercus  in  the  ViTiiEor.s. — Tlie  presence  of  a  cysti- 
cercus  in  the  eye  is  altogetiier  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  in 
this  country.  The  disease  is  met  with  tolerably  frequently  in 
North  Germany  ;  in  Berlin,  for  instance,  according  to  some 
statistics,  once  in  about  every  five  hundred  cases  treated  in  the 
ophthalmic  hosjiitals.  Its  development  takes  place  between 
the  retina  and  the  choroid,  and  gives  ri.se  to  detaciiment  of  the 
retina.  At  this  stage  it  is  almost  always  possibh;  from  the 
colour  and  shape  to  diagnose  the  cause  of  the  detaulnuent. 
Later  on  perforation  of  the  retina  takes  place,  and  the  parasite 
passes  into  the  vitreous.  As  long  as  the  vitreous  retains  its 
transparency  the  vesicle  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  its  nature 
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diagnosed  by  the  movements  of  the  neck,  which  at  times 
pvislied  out  and  retracted.  Indeed,  the  appearance  of  a  round  ^ 
and  freely  moveable  vesicle  is  of  itself  suftii-icntly  distinctive. 
The  ^^t.reous  becomes  sooner  or  later  turbid  owinfj;  to  the  settingJ 
up  of  irido-cyclitis,  and  the  diagnosis  may  thus  be  rendeiedl 
difficult  or  impossible.  If  left  alone  the  inflammatory  changesj 
to  which  it  gives  rise  lead  to  destruction  of  the  eye. 

The  treatment  therefore  consists  in  attempting  to  remove 
the  cysticercus.  Such  operation.^  have  been  frequently  per- 
formed by  Alfred  Graefe,  and  with  verj-  great  success.  Vision 
is  not  always  preserved,  but  in  most  cases  at  all  events  the  eve 
comes  to  rest  without  shrinking,  and  without  the  necessity  for 
enucleation.  The  best  chances  are  presented  by  cases  in  which^ 
the  vesicle  is  still  subretinal.  The  success  of  an  operation  ™ 
depends  greatly  on  tlie  correctness  with  wliich  the  position 
occupied  by  the  cysticercus  can  be  localised.  When  at  the 
back  of  the  eye  it  suffices,  according  to  Alfred  Graefe,  to 
determine  how  many  diameters  of  a  papilla  the  vesicle  lies 
from  the  disc.  In  other  situations  he  makes  use  of  a  specially 
constructed  localising  ophthalmoscope,  which  enables  liim  to 
calculate  with  suflicient  accuracy  its  distance  from  the  corneal 
margin.  Of  forty-five  cases  operated  upon  by  him,  twenty  were 
completely  successful.  One  case  is  recorded  by  Hansen  Grut, 
in  which  extraction  of  the  parasite  from  the  vitreous  was 
followed  by  the  retention  of  full  normal  visual  acuity.  Two 
different  cysticerci  have  occasionally  been  met  with  in  the 
same  eye,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  both  eyes  ever 
having  been  affected. 

Detachmk.nt  of  the  Vitreous. — The  vitreous  may  be 
detached  from  its  connection  behind  the  retina  by  a  blow,  or 
as  the  result  of  exudation  taking  place  slowly,  as  in  cases  of 
sclero-choroiditis  jiosterior.  The  space  left  is  then  permanently 
occupied  by  fluid  in  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  small 
floating  opacities.  The  condition  is  no  doubt  frequent  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  myopia  with  bad  vision,  also  as  a  forenmner 
of  many,  if  not  all,  ca.ses  of  detachment  of  the  retina  (see 
page  29.'3) ;  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  constant  signs  bj 
which  it  can  be  diagnosed  with  certainty. 
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The  disease  now  recognised  as  glaucoma  is,  on  account  of  its 
relative  frequency,  its  disastrous  course  when  left  alone,  and 
above  all  its  curability  if  treated  at  an  early  stage,  perhaps  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  range  of  eye  diseasea 

It  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  diagnose  glaucoma,  owing 
to  the  variety  of  symptoms  which  in  different  cases  are  most 
eminent,  and  the  absence  often  at  the  time  of  examination  of 
'^'one  or  more  of  tlie  most  important  of  such  symptoms.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  duty  of  every  medical  man  in  general 
practice,  however,  to  acquire  such  a  knowledj;e  of  the  clinical 
aspects  of  glaucoma,  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  suspect, 
even  if  he  may  not  be  able  to  diagnose,  its  existence. 

Glaucoma  derives  its  name  from  a  sjTnptoni  which  is  neither 
constant  nor  entirely  pathognomonic — viz.,  a  greenish  (yXavKos:) 
reflection  from  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye.  This  appear- 
ance wa.s  known  to  Hippocrates,  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  recognised  it  as  associated  with  any  distinct  form  of 
disease.  Many  of  the  older  writers  evidently  confounded  it 
with  cataract,  or  at  all  events  considered  the  lens  to  Ix;  the 
part  of  the  eye  affected.  Brisseau,  in  the  begimiing  of  last 
centurj',  demonstrated  by  post-mortem  examination  that  this 
was  not  the  ca.se,  and  declared  glaunonia  to  be  due  to  disease  or 
turbidity  of  the  vitreous  humor.  This  view  was  not  generally 
adopted  until  it  was  revived  a  century  later  by  Beer,  the  weight 
of  whose  authority  brought  it  into  jironiinence.  Beer  also 
pointed  out  the  arthritic  iiatui'e  of  tlie  inflammation.  Mackenzie 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  recognised  the  importance 
with  regard  to  vision  of  the  increased  hardness  of  the  globe 
which  is  met  with  in  glaucoma,  and  to  attempt  systematically 
some  means  of  diminishing  this  intraocular  tension.  The 
method  adopted  by  Mackenzie,  viz.,  paracentesis  of  the  sclerotic, 
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did  not  lead  to  any  encouraging  results,  and  was  consequently 
abandoned  by  him.  This  circumstance  led  him  to  attach  less 
importance  to  tlie  increased  tension  than  he  had  at  first  done, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, and  when  by  its  aid  more  light  was  thrown  on  the  intra- 
ocular changes  occurring  in  glaucoma,  that  Mackenzie's  views 
were,  so  to  speak,  confirmed  and  extended  by  von  Graefe,  who 
abo  discovered  the  means  of  curing  the  disease.  From  a 
clinical  point  of  view,  we  owe  our  present  knowledge  of 
glaucoma  to  von  Graefe. 

The  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  disease  are  still  imper- 
fectly understood,  so  that  although  we  may  hope  eventually  to 
see  this  cleared  up  by  the  aid  of  anatomical  and  experimental 
research,  we  have  at  present,  owing  to  the  numeroua  and 
divergent  opinions  of  ])athologists,  not  got  beyond  the  staj^ 
of  merely  appreciating  the  symptoms,  without  understanding 
the  cause  of  glaucoma.  On  this  account  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  we  should  change  the  name,  glaucoma,  for  any  other, 
as  has  sometimes  been  attempted. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  in  glaucoma  the  intra- 
ocular tensiod  is  always  increased,  and  that  such  increase  is 
either  permanent  or  occasional.  Furtlier,  it  is  known  that 
along  with  this  increased  tension  a  loss  of  vision  takes  place, 
but  in  what  manner  exactly  tlie  increased  tension  leads  to  the 
more  or  less  characteristic  blindness,  or  whether  the  patho- 
logical condition  giving  rise  lo  the  increased  tension  causes  the 
blindness  directly  or  indirectly,  are  points  which  still  await 
elucidation. 

Glaucoma  is  met  with  in  different  forms,  and  various  classi- 
fications of  such  fonns  are  adopted  by  different  writers.  From 
a  clinical  point  of  view  the  following  forms  are  usually  di»- 
tinguished  ; — 

A.  Primary  glaucoma. 

1.  luflammatoiy  glaucoma. 

(u)  Acute.    (/3)  Chronic. 

2.  Simple  glaucoma, 

B.  Secondary  glaucoma. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  cannot  l)e  said  to  be  any  real 
inflammation  characteristic  of  glaucoma,  it  seems  better  to  use 
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tlie  term  congestire,  as  is  done  by  Priestley  Smith,  instead  of  in- 
flammatory. Clinically,  we  may  distinguish  three  stages  of  the 
disease,  in  whatever  form  it  is  met  with  :-^(l.)  the  threatened 
ftage,  in  which  the  premonitory  symptoms  to  be  shortly  de- 
scribed assert  themselves  ;  (2.)  the  confirmed  stage,  in  which  the 
disease  has  led  to  amblyopia,  whicli  gradually  advances  to  (3.) 
the  stage  when  the  glaucoma  is  said  to  be  absolnte,  or  has  resulted 
in  complete  destruction  of  vision.  In  many  cases  degenerative 
changes  have  already  begun  by  the  time  the  absolute  change  is 
reached  ;  in  all  they  eventually  make  their  appearance. 

Primary  glaucoma  is  essentially  a  disease  of  advanced  life  ; 
it  is  rarely  met  with  before  the  age  of  forty,  and  increases  in 
frequency  with  age.  It  is  more  common  in  some  countries  than 
in  others.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  curious  difference  between 
England  and  Scotland,  the  disease  being  considerably  more  fre- 
quent in  England.  Among  10,000  consecutive  cases  treated  in 
the  Eye  Department  of  the  Edinburgh  Eoyal  Infirmary,  86  were 
cases  of  glaucoma — 45  in  women  and  41  in  men.  It  is  more 
common  amongst  Jews  than  Christians. 

It  is  most  common  for  both  eyes  to  be  subject  to  attacks  of 
glaucoma  ;  this  is  in  no  way  a  sympathy,  but  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  which  are  apt  to  lead  to  the  disease 
usually  exist  in  both  eyes. 

The  most  common  state  of  refraction  met  with  along  with 
glaucoma  is  hypermetropia.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  eyes  with  glaucoma  are  hypennetropic  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  proportion  of  hjpermetropia  com- 
pared with  other  states  of  refraction  altogether.  This  has  by 
some  been  explained  by  supposing  that  the  disease  tended  to 
render  the  eye  hypermetropic ;  by  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  admitting  that  hypermetropic  eyes,  owing  to  rigidity  of  the 
sclera,  are  more  disposed  to  glaucoma.  The  firet  view  has  been 
pretty  well  proved  by  actual  measurement  and  experiment  to 
be  incorrect.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in  how  far 
it  is  justified,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  advanced 
life,  when  glaucoma  usually  occurs,  acquired  hypermetropia  is 
very  common. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  glaucoma,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  all  cases,  the  actual  out- 
break of  the  disease  is  preceded  by  premonitory  sjTnptoms,  more 
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or  less  marked,  and  occurring  at,  as  well  as  extending  over,  longei  ] 
or  shorter  periods  of  time.  "What  distinguishes  the  disease  in  this 
stage  from  that  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  fully  developed 
is,  that  during  the  inter\'als  between  the  occurrence  of  these 
symptoms  the  functions  of  the  eye  are  to  all  appearance  normal 
The  only  manner  in  which  it  may  be  found  abnormal  is  in  the 
frequent  existence  of  a  higher  degree  of  presbyopia  than  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  age  of  the  individual — a  condition 
which  should  consequently,  and  even  when  no  premonitory 
symptoms  have  been  observed,  excite  suspicion.  The  pre- 
monitory symptoms  referred  to  are  obscurations  of  vision,  and 
the  appearance  of  haloes  round  lights.  The  vision  appears  more 
or  less  misty  and  veiled,  this  being  especially  noticeable  for 
objects  which  are  not  very  strongly  illuminated.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  tlame  of  a  candle  or  gas  jet  be  looked  at  against  a 
dark  background,  it  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  colourless 
space,  which  is  encircled  by  a  coloured  halo,  the  intensity  of 
which  diflers  in  different  cases,  as  well  as  at  difi'erent  times  in 
the  same  case.  These  symptoms  usually  come  on  after  some 
mental  or  physical  fatigue,  e.g.,  a  sleepless  night,  or  prolonged  ^ 
fasting.  They  disappear  after  a  meal,  and  more  constantly  after  V 
sleep,  and  can  also  almost  invariably  be  cut  short  by  the  use  of 
eserine.*  The  intcri'als  between  such  attacks  are  verj'  variable, 
often  amounting  to  months  or  years,  but  usually  having  a 
tendency  to  become  shorter  and  shorter,  until  the  glaucoma 
suddenly  or  gradually  passes  from  the  premonitory  to  the 
confirmed  stage. 

Premonitoiy  symptoms  appear  to  be  on  the  whole  more 
common  the  younger  the  individual  attacked  with  glaucoma. 
The  cloTuly  vision  varies  in  fimount,  but  may  be  very  disagree- 
able to  the  patient  at  a  time  when  he  is  found  on  examination 
to  have  full  vi.'^ual  acuity,  although  as  a  nile  it  is  accompanied 
by  some  dimiuution  in  the  acuteuess  of  vision.  The  halo  seen 
is  always  perfectly  circular.  Its  apparent  size  increases,  and 
the  breadth  of  each  coloured  ring  becomes  greater  the  further 
the  light  is  from  the  eye.  According  to  Laqueur,  who  made  a 
number  of  perimetric  measuiements  of  it,  the  diameter  of  tbefl 
halo  is  pretty  constantly  from  10°  to  11°,  while  Donders'  measure- 
ments only  gave  7°.  The  intensity  of  each  colour,  apart  from 
individual   differences  in  the   luminosity  of  the  flame  round 
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which  they  are  seen,  depends  on  the  cbancter  of  the  U^fat. 
Round  candle  and  gas  flames  the  red  hues  are  the 
whilst  the  bluish  ones  predominate  irrand  the  electric 
The  halo  is  independent  of  the  direction  from  which  Iig}it  EtOs 
into  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  seen  as  well,  though  not  with  the 
same  distinctness,  round  objects  situated  eccratriaJly  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  vision.  In  some  cases  radiating  stris  oze 
seen  besides  the  coloured  rings.  The  oolooriess  space  which 
immediately  surrounds  the  flame  \&  light  near  the  Same,  and 
becomes  darker  and  darker  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  rings  of 
colour.  These  again  are  always  arranged  in  the  same  order,  the 
most  external  ring  being  red,  the  most  internal,  bordering  on  the 
black  space,  bluish  or  bluish-green. 

During  the  premonitory  attack  the  tension  of  the  eye  is' 
always  increased,  and  there  is  more  or  less  diCTose  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  Sometime,  however,  the  opacity  is  so  slight  as 
be  barely  noticeable  on  oblique  illumination.  There  can  be  1 
doubt  that  the  haloes  are  due  to  the  diffraction  of  the  rays  ] 
into  the  eyes,  and  this  diffraction  probably  mainly  takes  place 
in  the  cornea  as  the  result  of  the  opacity,  the  nature  of  which  is 
described  at  page  201.  This  was  proved  by  Bonders  as  long 
ago  as  1850.  He  found  that,  on  covering  the  lower  half  of  the 
pupil,  the  outer  and  upper,  and  lower  and  inner  quadrants 
the  halo  disappear,  while  on  covering  the  other  half  the 
quadrants  disappear.  The  prismatic  arrangement  of  the  colours, 
the  independence  of  the  haloes,  either  on  accommodation  or  the 
movements  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  occasional  appearance  of  a 
second  halo  with  the  same  distribution  of  colour  as  the  first,  i 
establish  the  truth  of  Bonders'  explanation. 

Tlie  obscurations  of  vision  are  to  a  great  extent,  though  pro- 
bably not  entirely,  also  due  to  the  opacity  of  the  cornea.    To  some 
extent,  varying  most  likely  in  different  cases.theyappear  to  depend 
on  the  alteration  wliich  takes  place  in  the  choroidal  and  retinall 
circulation,  by  which  the  light  sense  is  diminished.    This  explana-  ] 
tion  is  suggested  by  the  more  marked  veiling  which  is  experienced 
by  the  patient  iu  subdued  light,  as  well  as  by  the  not  altogether 
infrequent  occurreuc*  of  misty  vision  when  the  cornea  is  to  all  j 
appearance  clear.     The  vision  of  haloes  round  lights  is  not  alto- 
gether pathognomonic  of  glaucoma.    It  is  met  with,  for  instance, 
in  cases  of  conjunctivitis,  owing  t<j  the  diffraction  caused  by 
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the  conjunctival  secretion  lying  in  front  of  the  cornea  (see 
page  31).  In  such  cases  the  haloes  disappear  on  rubbing  the 
eye.  A  good  many  people,  too,  with  normal  eyes  see  them, 
especially  if  the  pupil  be  dilated.  They  are  probably,  however, 
rarely  seen  of  the  same  intensity  as  in  glaucoma,  so  that  when 
suddenly  observed  they  should  awaken  suspiciou. 

If  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  be  made  at  the  time 
when  the  symptoms  described  aru  comj)lained  of,  there  is  some- 
times seen  to  be  a  spontaneous  pulsation  of  the  arteries  on  the 
disc.  This  appearance  disappears  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
subjective  symptoms,  and  of  the  increase  of  intraocular  tension. 
The  same  pulsation  may  be  produced  by  external  pressure  on 
the  eye,  and  in  cases  where  the  intraocular  tension  is  increased, 
and  yet  the  pulsation  not  visible,  it  may  often  readily  be 
elicited  by  sliglit  pressure  with  the  finger  on  the  eye.  One 
cause  of  the  pulsation,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  interference 
with  the  arterial  blood-curront  residting  from  the  abnormal 
degree  of  tension  withiu  the  eye ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
most  cases  where  it  occurs  spontaneously  there  is,  besides,  some 
disease  of  the  arteries  as  well,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
associated  with  diminished  blood  pressure. 

The  chief  objective  signs  of  glaucoma  are — (1.)  Increased 
tension :  (2.)  Dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupil :  (3.)  Hazi- 
ness of  the  cornea :  (4.)  Shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber : 
(5.)  Enlai^ement  of  episcleral  veins :  (6.)  Excavation  of  papUIa : 
(7.)  Visible  pulsation  of  the  retinal  artery. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  subjective  s3rmptoms  are 
met  with: — (1.)  Defective  visual  acuity:  (2.)  More  or  leas 
charactoristic  limitiitiou  of  the  field  of  vision:  (3.)  Photopsia: 
(i.)  Anaesthesia  of  the  cornea :  (5.)  Pain. 

A  marked  and  important  characteristic  of  glaucoma  is  the 
intermittent  nature  of  both  objective  and  subjective  symptoms. 
This  is  met  with  at  all  stages  of  the  disease,  and  even  persists 
when  the  eye  is  totally  blind,  subjective  light  sensations  and 
pain  coming  on  every  now  and  then,  and  at  other  times  being 
wholly  ab.sent. 

The  increased  intraocular  tension  is  not  always  present  at 
the  time  of  examination  of  an  eye  affected  with  glaucoma. 
During  an  attack  when  the  cornea  is  hazj-,  the  vision  more 
interfered  with  than  usual,  and  the  patient  suffering  pain  in  the 
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eye  am]  over  other  parts  io  the  i 

nerve,  incrmsed  tenskm  is  rudlj  if 

congestive  form  of  glaaooma  it  is  usaallr  1 

less  pronouDced  than  in  that  in  vlncli  tboe 

congestion.      The   degree  of  intiaoeiilar 

considerable  diHerenoes  phyaologieaOT, 

tinctly  harder  than  othersy  and  for  this 

meaus  easy  to  feel  sore  in  any  pai*i«^UT 

is  higher  than   normaL     If,  for  other 

susi>ect  a  possible  increased  tension  in  one  eye  ooly,  it  shoold 

be  compared  carefully  with  the  other,  as  by  this  meaiia  mach 

the  best  standard  b  afforded  for  judging  of  the  »■*■■■"■  in  the 

doubtful  one. 

Various  instruments  called  tooometerB  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  intraocular  tension,  bat  none 
of  these  appear  to  afford   any  more  delicate  or  mote  trust- 
worthy information  than  is  given  by  the  method  in  general 
practice  of  palpation  vrith  the  ends  of  the  fingers.     Two  ways 
of  making  such  palpation  may  be  employed     The  point  of  each 
forefinger  may  be  placed  on  the   closed  eye,  and  alternately 
pressed  gently  upon  the  globe  through  the  upper  lid;  or  the 
forefinger  of  one  hand  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva covering  the  sclera  when  the  eye  is  directed  upwards,  and 
a  series  of  slight  taps  given,  without  at  any  time  removing  the 
forefinger  altogether  from  contact  with  the  eye.      In  either  of 
these  ways  tlie  resistance  of  the  eye  can  be  detennined  with 
considerable  delicacy,  so  that  a  little  practice  suffices  to  enable 
one  to  gauge  the  relative  hardness  of  two  ejes  tested  at  the 
same  time.     It  is  more  diflicult  to  acquire  the  power  of  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  change  in  tension.     It  is  customary  to  dis- 
tinguish  three   degrees  of   increased    hanlncss.      These    tlireo 
degrees,  which  were  pointed  out  by  Bowman  as  practically  distiu- 
guishable,  are — 1.  A  marked   increase,  as  compared  with   the 
normal,  or  T  -f-  1  according  to  Bowman's  notation ;  (2.)  A  great 
increase,  but  one  in  which,  to  the  palpating  iinger-poiuts,  the 
eyeball  still  admits  of  some  dimpling  of  the  globe,  T  -f-  2 ;  and 
(3.)  That  degree  of  tension  upon  which  no,  or  little,  impression 
is  made  even  by  firm  pressure  on  the  eye,  T  -|-  3.     A  doubtful 
increase  may  be  noted  as  T  -f-  ? 

While  such  a  division  is  extremely  practical  and  universally 
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adopted,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  hard  aud  last  line 
exists  Ijetweeu  the  different  degrees  of  increased  tension ;  thus 
it  is  not  an  uneoujmon  tiling  to  find  a  degree  of  tension  which 
would  be  denoted  by  one  examiner  as  T  +  1,  and  by  another 
equally  practised  as  T+2.  This  is,  however,  of  course  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  as  under  such  circumstances  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  abnormal  degree  of  tension.  The  more  important 
cases  are  those  in  which  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  any  increase  in  tension  does  or  does  not  exist. 

The  cause  of  the  increased  tension  being  so  intimately 
associated  with  that  of  glaucoma  altogether  is  discussed  at 
page  223,  d  scq. 

Dilatation  of  tlie  pupil,  along  with  more  or  less  complete 
immobility,  is  very  constant  in  glaucoma.  The  dilatation  is  not 
always  regular,  aud  the  pupil  is  frequently  oval  or  egg-shaped, 
owing  to  greater  dilatation  at  some  parts  than  at  others.  This 
is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  simple,  non-congestive  glaucoma  and  optic 
atrophy.  The  eye  presents  at  llie  same  time  a  muddy  appear- 
ance, and  the  pupil  frequently  has  that  greyish-green  colour 
wliich  gave  rise  to  the  name  glaucoma.  This  is  due  to  the 
reflection  of  Ught  from  the  surface  of  the  lens,  modified  to  some 
extent  by  the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  probably  also  the  aqueous 
humor,  aud  apparent  on  account  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  may  be  got  to  contract  by  the  use  of  eserine,  and 
to  dilate  still  further  by  atropine,  in  most  cases  where  llie 
iris  tissue  has  not  undergone  an  atrophic  change — most  readily 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  in  early  cases.  There  is  consequently 
no  real  paralysis,  so  that  the  term  irido-plegia  which  is  some- 
times used  to  express  the  condition  of  the  pupil,  is  hardly 
applicable.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  dilatation  is  the 
result  of  a  paresis  of  the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  iris  caused  by  the 
increased  fluid  pressure  withiji  the  eye.  Schnabel  has,  however, 
pointed  out  very  correctly  that  this  view  necessitates  the  un- 
warrantable assumption  that  one  set  of  fibres  within  the  eye 
is  pai-alysed  by  pressure,  whilst  others  escape.  There  are 
certainly  no  anatomical  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  dilator 
nerve  fibres  should  escape  a  pressure  wliich  would  tell  on  those 
supplying  the  sphincter  pupiliie,  nor  has  it  been  shown  that, 
given  an  equal  degree  of  compression  of  both  sets  of  fibres,  the 
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'juiciion  of    the  latter  shoald  sooner  and  Bm< 

interfered  with  thau  that  of  the  fanaet.    There  i*  fndHr  tkc 

^fliculty,  which  von  Graefe  reoogniaad,  of  explamiag  oo  tiu 

<ffiuinptiou  the  frdiuent  irr^alaTities  mei  wilh  ia  kbe  «*«>«*»J 

jfupil,    A  dilated  pupil  is  found,  too,  in  cans  wiiere  tlw  teaaim 

not  liistinctly  increased,  and,  besides  dilatation  of  the  p^i^ 

ten  immistakeably   precedes   other   sjinptaas  of 

^eu  tbe  pupil  is  dilated  there  is  a  uutieatwmfiiig 

the  vessels  of  the  iris.  It  ia  not  improbable,  theiefaie.  tfaa* 
^  dilatation  which  takes  place  in  ^aaomia  maj  be  dae  to 
_*^^  occurrence  from  some  cause  or  other  of  sadi  a  TMcafar 
^^^  lutriction.  On  the  other  band,  Priestley  Smith  baa  abowa 
^^^at  nae  can  by  pressure  on  the  eye  pxodnoe  rfflatatiiiB  of 
^^Je  pupiL 

^B     Tlu  haziness  of  the,  cornea  is  a  constant  appearance  ia  all 

^w)ngestive   cases   during    the    period    of  exacerfaataon  of  the 

^V  attacks."     In  chronic  non-congestive  cases  it  is  cftea  abaent, 

^Kr  present  only   to  a  very  sl^bt  extent,  thoo^  at  times, 

^Brlien  the  tension  is  high,  it  may  even  in  such  cases  be  sof' 

^Bciently  evident.       The   peculiarity  of  tbe  corneal  ofMMaty  in 

glaucoma  is  that  it  is  uniform  and  most  intense  toward   the 

^Bentre  of  the  cornea.      It  is  always  accompanied  by  a  dull  aad 

^Bomewhat  sti2)pled  appearance  of  the  surface.     A  chaiacteristic. 

too,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  opacity  immediately  on  or  very 

soon  after  the  return  of  the  tension  to  the  normal 

teThe  cause  of  the  opacity  was  long  ago  rightly  referred  to 
ema  of   the  cornea  by  Arlt.  but  it  remained  for  Fuchs  to 
„.  e  the  anat<imical    demonstration  of    the    oedema.      This  he 
I  did  in  the  case  of  eyes  enucleated  for  sarcoma  in  which  there 
■ere  glaucomatous  symptoms.     Vertical  sections  through  the 
Bmea  in  such  cases  show  spaces  between  the  lamellse,  which  are 
llUier  empty  or  filleil  with  a  coagulated  fluid.     These  spaces  are 
more  numerous  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  cornea.     In 
such  sections  coloured  with  carmine  numerous  fine  dark  lines 
I     may  be  seen  traversing  Bowman's  membrane  from  behind  for- 
^Mards.     These    are   not   seen    in  non-oedematous  corneee,  and 
^^orrespond  to  the  dark  lines  which  are  to  be  found  in  sections 
stained  witli  chloride  of  gold.     Tliey  are  in  fact  the  nerve  fila- 
ments  which  pass  outwards  to  the  corneal  epithelium.     They 
visible  in  the  oedematous  cornea  on  account  of  the  deeper 
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staining  of  the  coagulated  Huid  which  passes  along  the  nerve 
channels  to  reach  the  epithelial  cells  between  and  behind 
which  it  is  found  to  lie.  It  is  this  position  of  the  fluid  wliich 
gives  the  dull  stippled  appearance  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 
Fuchs'  preparation.s  leave  uo  doubt  that  the  fluid  passes  by 
the  nerve  channels.  He  considers,  loo,  that  it  coagulates  as  soon 
as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  epithelial  cells.  This  cannot 
he  the  case,  as  a  general  rule  at  all  events,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  haziness  generally  immediately  clears  off  after  the 
performance  of  iridectomy.  There  is  probably  always  some 
fluid  between  the  corneal  himella-,  but  it  is  only  when  the 
intraocular  pressure  is  increased  that  a  stasis  in  and  a  disten- 
tion of  the  spaces  occur,  with  a  still  further  pressure  into  the 
epithelial  layer,  and  a  disappearance  of  the  oedema  on  the  return 
of  the  normal  tension  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  ehisticity  of 
corneal  tissue.  In  old-standing  cases  a  permanent  form  of 
opacity  is  met  with,  which  is  probably  due  to  some  other  cause 
than  mere  cedema. 

Siutihtvness  of  tlie  anterior  chambei-  is  almost  invariably  met 
with  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  though  sometimes  the  opposite 
coudition  occurs.  The  shallowing  is  due  to  the  pusliing  forwards 
of  the  lens  and  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris ;  in  long-standing 
cases,  also  no  doubt  to  the  adhesion  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  periphery  of  the  iris  and  the  po.sterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  which  leads  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  angle  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  At  times  when  the  tension  is  great  the 
anterior  chamber  is  often  reduced  so  much  in  depth  that  the 
performance  of  iridectomy  is  rendered  difficult. 

Enlargement  ofejnsclcral  veins  occurs  in  most  cases  wliich  have 
existed  for  some  time,  more  especially  in  the  congestive  form 
of  the  disease,  though  this  change  is  rarely  absent  altogether, 
even  iu  cases  of  simple  glaucoma.  In  acute  congestive  glaucoma 
we  meet  with  hyperieniia  and  chemosis  instead,  as  the  result 
<if  the  sudden  disturbance  in  the  venous  circulation  within  ihe 
eyes,  which,  when  long  continued,  is  the  cause  of  the  disten- 
tion of  the  external  veins.  The  enlargement  of  the  episcleral 
veins  is  a  proof  at  all  events  of  the  existence  of  an  impeded 
intraocular  circulation,  whether  the  impediment  be  due  to  in- 
creased tension  or  to  some  disease,  or  vaso-motor  disturbance 
of  the  vessels  in  the  uveal  tract. — (See  Fig.  44.) 
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Bxeavation  of  the  papilla — the  so-called  glaucoma  cupping 

.       "-is  met  with  sooner  or  later  in  all  cases  of  glaucoma,  but  the 

fe      extent  of  the  cupping  does  not  stand  in  any  very  close  relation  to 

r.      the  degree  of  visual  defect.   When  fully  developed,  the  papilla  in 

glancoiDa  presents  the  following  appearances  on  ophthalmoscopic 

examination.     The  vessels  are  pushed  to  the  inner  or  nasal  side, 

and  appear  to  bend  sharply  round  the  margin  of  the  disc  in  this 

situation,  without  therefore  coursing  over  any  portion  of  normal 

papilla,  the  veins  being  at  the  same  time  frequently  distended 

*od.  the  arteries  small     The  rest  of  the  papilla  presents  a 

STejish-blue  appearance,  which  is  seldom  uniform,  being  more 

*^«quently  specked  with  white,  especially  at  the  centre.    There 


Fid.  44. — Glaucoma,  external  appparancea^ 

is  besides  usually,  and  when  the  retinal  vessels  are  not  very 
greatly  atrophied,  a  blurred  appeanince  of  vessels  to  be  seen 
in  this  bluish  area.  Surrounding  tlie  papilla  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  whitish  yellow  ring  visible,  tlie  breadlli  of  which 
varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  but  which  is  selilom  very 
broad — seldom  measuring,  for  instance,  one-fourtli  or  one-third 
the  breadth  of  the  papilla — although  it  is  occasionally  seen  even 
quite  as  broad  as  the  papilla.  The  breadth  is  as  a  rule  unironn 
throughout.  With  ordinary  care  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's-self 
that  this  ring  is  not  a  portion  of  the  papilla  itself,  but  an  abnor- 
mal appearance  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  papilla. 
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These  appearances,  which  were  observed  soon  after  the  invention 
of  the  ophthahuoscope,  and  the  discovery  of  wliich  led,  as  has  been 
already  said,  to  a  considerable  modification  in  the  views  as  to  tb« 
nature  of  glaucoma,  were  at  first  t^ken  as  representing  a  swelling 
or  prominence  of  the  papilla  instead  of  an  excavation,  a  mistake 
wliich  was  not  long  in  being  corrected  by  Weber.    Even  a  slight 
degree  of  excavation  can  be  readily  diagnosed  by  the  indirecx 
method  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination, byobserving  the  parallax 
caused  by  moving  the  lens  from  side  to  side.     The  edges  of  tVae 
papilla  are  in  this  way  seen  to  apparently  slide  back  and  forwarcSa 
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Fio.  45. — Capping  of  diao,  from  a  case  of  gUacoma. 

over  the  central  part.  Fi-ora  this  we  know  that  the  aerial  image 
of  the  borders  of  the  disc  lies  nearer  the  observer  than  that  of 
the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  consequently  is  that  of  an  object 
whose  distance  beliiud  the  cornea  is  less  (see  Chapter  XVI.). 

The  actual  depth  of  the  excavation  can  be  approximately 
determined  by  estimating  the  refraction  by  direct  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  of  the  margin  and  of  the  centre  or  deepest 
part  of  the  cup,  and  allowing  three  dioptres  to  every  millimetre. 
With  Giraud  Teulon's  binocular  ophthalmoscope  the  proper  relief 
is  obtained  and  the  excavation  evident 
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Tbere  is  little  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in  diagnosing  a  glaucoma 
excavation  when  fully  formed  (see  Fig.  45),  but  the  less  marked 
<TOnges  which  occur  at  first  are  by  no  means  always  entirely 
fliaracteristic,  and  may  be  confounded  with  physiological  ex- 
cavation, and  also  with  that  excavation  which  is  met  with  in 
*tiophy  of  the  nerve.  When  the  visual  defect  is  inappreciable, 
lie  glaucoma  excavation  may  be  taken  for  a  physiological  one, 
*JiiJe,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  vision  is  at  the  same  time  impaired,  one  is  apt  to  ascribe 
"^due  importance  to  an  existing  physiological  excavation.     The 
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Fio.  46. — PhyRioIogical  cupping  nf  diic. 

physiological  excavation  i.s  white,  and  never  involves  very  much  of 
the  nasal  part  of  the  disc,  over  which  the  vessels  can  consequently 
always  be  seen  to  course.  When  large,  it  may  extend  over  a  large 
part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  temporal  half.  Tlie  vessels  can 
always  be  followed  down  the  side  of  the  excavation,  which  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  not  steep,  as  that  met  with  in  glaucoma. 
In  cases  of  uncertainty  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  tlie  subjective 
symptoms,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  simple  glaucoma  sometimes,  when  the  excava- 
tion is  not  very  characteristic,  as  the  subjective  symptoms  are 
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hardly  distinguishable  from  those  accompanying  atrophy.  The 
atrophic  excavation  is  shallow,  and  as  a  rule  occupies  the 
■whole  disc.  The  vessels  never  bend  sliarply  over  the  raaigra 
of  the  disc,  and  can  be  seen  more  or  less  out  of  focus  continuilJjr 
from  the  point  or  points  at  which  they  emerge  from  the  nene. 
The  appearances,  whicli  of  themselves  would  tend  to  render 
glaucoma  the  probable  cause  of  the  excavation,  should  it  be 
slight  and  not  very  typical,  ore  the  crowding  of  Uie  vessels  to 
the  nasal  side  of  the  disc,  and  the  yellowish  ring  sunounding 
the  disc.  The  straight  dipping  of  the  vessels,  which  is  met 
with  in  a  latter  stage,  is  quite  characteristic. 

A  siwnlanams  pvhalion  of  the  retinal  arteries  on  the  cupped 
disc  is  almost  a  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  glaucoma. 
Such  visible  arterial  pulsation  is  very  rare  under  other  circtun- 
stances.      It  is  due  to  some   resistance  to  the   flow  of  blood 
through  the  retinal  arteries,  so  that  the  current  is  only  com- 
plete during  a  systole.     The  impediment  may  possibly  be  the 
result  of  increased  intraocular  pressure  on  the  vessels,  but  it  is 
probable  that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  it  is  due  to  an  active 
spasmodic   constriction   of  these  vessels  themselves.      It  dis- 
appears almost  invariably  after  iridectomy,  and   cases  where 
this  pulsation  is  visible  are   such   as  are  most   likely  to  be 
benefited  by  operation. 

The  cause  of  the  excavation  of  the  papilla  in  glaucoma 
appears  to  be  the  gradual  recession  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  Thia 
structure  seems  unable  to  resist  for  long  the  ten-sion  from 
within  the  eye  to  which  it  is  subjected,  so  that  after  frequent 
attacks  of  abnonnal  tension  the  end  of  the  nerve  becomes 
hollowed  out.  The  excavation  of  the  papilla  depends  in  all 
probability  less  on  the  degree  than  on  the  duration  of  the 
increased  tension.  The  yellow  ring  is  generally  believed  to  be 
due  to  some  atrophy  of  the  ciioroid  caused  by  pressure  or  dis 
tention  as  the  lamina  cribrosa  recedes.  Some  have  maintained 
lately  that  the  appearance  is  produced  by  an  inflammatory 
exudation  which  takes  place  in  this  situation.  The  great 
regularity  in  breadth  seems  to  argue  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
distention  being  the  first  cause,  although  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
in  some  cases  inflammatory  as  well  as  purely  atrophic  changes 
may  take  place. 

It  is  believed  bv  some  that  the  want  of  resistance  in  the 
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lamina  cribrosa  is  the  result  of  inflammatory  cliange,  which  may 
be  so  pronounced  as  to  admit  of  its  recession  and  the  conse- 
quent cupping,  even  where  the  tension  of  the  eye  has  at  no 
time  risen  above  the  normal  standard.  If  this  be  the  case  at 
all,  it  is  certainly  not  a  common  occurrence,  most,  if  not  all, 
excavations  being  met  with  where  at  all  events  the  occasional 
increase  in  the  intraocular  tension  takes  place.  It  seems  not 
unlikely,  too,  that  there  may  be  an  individual  difference  in  the 
resistance  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  Whether  the  pathological 
changes  which  are  undoubtedly  met  with  in  the  nen-e  in  many 
cases  tend  to  favour  this  yielding  to  llie  increased  tension  or 
not,  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  satisfactorily  established. 

Tlif  acutenrss  of  visum  begins  to  diminish  and  become  per- 
manently impaired  as  soon  as  the  glaucoma  has  passed  from  the 
premonitory  to  the  fully  developed  stage.  During  the  existence 
of  premonitory  symptoms,  more  or  less  diminution  of  vision 
takes  place,  but  this  is  recovered  from  as  soon  as  the  attack 
passes  oflf.  Even  in  cases  which  have  advanced  to  true  glau- 
oma  we  may  usually  distinguish  between  a  permanent  and  a 

^transitory  element  in  the  amblyopia.  During  each  exacerba- 
tion which  occurs  in  an  inflammatory  case  of  glaucoma,  the 
vision  is  worse  than  before ;  after  the  acute  symptoms  subside 

^there  is  a  gradual  recovery  to  a  certain  extent,  which,  however, 
loea  not  as  a  rule  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  same  degree 
of  acnteness  wliich  existed  before  the  attack.  Each  attack, 
therefore,  leaves  vision  more  impaired  than  before,  until  it  is 
eventually  lost  altogether.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  destruction  takes  place,  a  difference 
which  depends  on  the  nature  and  severity  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quency of  the  acute  attacks,  and  also  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  increased  tension.  In  the  most  acute  cases,  wliere  the 
symptoms  of  congestion  are  excessive,  vision  may  be  altogether 
lost  in  a  few  hours.  To  sucli  cases  the  name  glaucoma  fulminana 
been  given,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  chronic  cases,  and 

fiBore  particularly  chronic  non-congestive  cases,  may  not  lead  to 
the  complete  loss  of  vision  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

These  differences  render  it  probable  that  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  the  iTsion  is  lost — (1)  as  the  result  of  the  increased 
tension  within  the  eye,  and  (2)  where  the  amaurosis  is  rapidly 
produced  aa  the  direct  result  aa  well  of  the  vascular  state  whicit 
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gives  rise  to  the  increased  tension.  Probably  the  suddenness  and 
possible  completeness  of  the  ischjemia  of  the  retinal  vessels  is  suffi- 
cient to  permanently  abolish  vision,  just  as  it  does  in  cases  of 
embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  (see  paj^e  281). 

Various  views  are  entertained  as  to  how  the  increased  intra- 
ocular tension  causes  the  amblyopia.  By  some,  for  instance,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  pressure  upon  the  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve 
directly  leads  to  the  blindness.  Another  hypothesis  is,  that  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  retina  is  the  cause ;  while  others,  again, 
believe  that  the  functional  activity  of  the  retina  is  gradually 
lost  owing  to  an  interference  caused  by  the  pressure  in  the 
blood  supply  to  the  delicate  structures  of  the  retina.  There  is, 
of  course,  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  each  of  these  views, 
but  before  proceeding  to  analyse  them,  we  must  know  something 
of  the  next  symptom — the  manner  in  which  the  blindness 
generally  invades  the  eye. 

Eeslridion  of  thejuld  of  i'-ision  occurs  at  the  same  time  as 
the  defect  in  the  acuity  of  the  central  vision.  This  restriction 
seems  first  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mackenzie.  There  is 
no  absolute  constancy  in  the  manner  in  which  the  field  of  vision 
is  invaded,  but  most  frequently  one  finds  the  nasal  portion 
abolished  to  a  greater  extent  at  first  than  other  portions  of  the 
field,  and  not  infrequently  this  portion  alone  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  defective.  Wherever  the  restriction  is  it  is  gene- 
rally continuous  ;  that  is  to  .say,  there  are  not,  as  a  rule,  scotomata, 
but  if  one  part  of  the  retina  has  lost  its  function,  that  of  the 
parts  more  jicriphcral  to  it  in  the  same  direction  is  mostly  also 
abolished.  Tlie  blind  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  is  bordered 
by  an  amblyopic  area  in  which  colour  vision  is  either  absent  or 
defective,  but  there  is  not  the  same  recession  of  the  boundaries 
for  colour  vision  as  is  met  with  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  limit  at  which  the  different  colours  are  recognisable  is 
usually  much  the  same  for  all,  and  only  slightly  more  retracted 
than  the  corresponding  boundary  for  uucoloured  impressions, 
while  even  in  cases  where  the  limitation  is  very  great  there  still 
remains  colour  perception.  It  is  the  rule  for  this  greater  re- 
striction to  the  nasal  side  of  the  field  lo  progress  and  eventually 
involve  the  centre  before  complete  blindness  sets  in,  so  that  at 
an  advanced  stage  of  tlie  disease  only  an  eccentric  portion  of 
the  temporal  side  remains.      The   preponderance  of  the  nasal 
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mvasion  of  the  field  appears  to  be  more  common  in  chronic 
•saes  than  in  acute  cases  of  glaucoma.  The  manner  of  restric- 
tion next  most  frequently  met  with  is  the  concentric  restriction, 
*here  there  is  a  tolerably  proportionate  interference  with  the 
function  of  all  parts  of  the  periphery  of  the  retina.  It  is  very 
Wre  indeed  to  find  the  restriction  most  marked  outwards,  and 
still  more  so,  as  some  have  seen,  for  this  portion  to  be  the  only 
"oe  in  which  the  field  is  diminished.  In  not  a  few  cases  the 
central  vision  is  markedly  diminished  witliout  any  easily  demon- 
strable defect  in  the  field,  while  the  opposite  condition,  viz., 
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Flo.  47.— Typical  defect  of  field  of  vision,  from  »  caae  of  gUaconui. 

great  restriction  of  the  field  with  good  central  vision,  is  rare,  if 
it  ever  does  occur,  in  pure  glaucoma. 

From  an  examination  of  one  hundred  cases,  in  which  a 
glaucomatous  excavation  of  the  papilla  existed,  Bunge  found  the 
following  forms  of  defect  of  the  field  of  vision : — Defect  in  nasal 
portion  alone,  twenty-seven  cases ;  predominating  in  nasal  por- 
tion, forty-four  cases;  field  remaining,  assuming  form  of  peri- 
papillary oval,  four  cases;  destruction  of  wliole  field,  including 
centre,  with  exception  of  small  temporal  portion,  nine  cases.  A 
central  or  paracentral  .scotoma,  with  or  without  slight  restriction 
of  nasal  periphery,  four  cases;  restriction  only  upwards,  two 
cases ;  concentric  restriction,  six  cases ;  preponderance  of  defect 
in  the  temporal  half  of  the  field,  four  cases. 

o 
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[An  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  blindness  is  pro-  j 
duced  must  therefore  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  for  (I.) 
the  want  of  constancy  in  tlie  manner  in  which  peripheral  visioD 
is  lost,  and  (2.)  the  tendency  at  the  same  time  for  the  ntal 
portion  to  disappear  before  the  other  equally  peripheral  parts. 
The  difference  wliich  is  met  with  in  respect  to  the  function  of 
the  retina  in  acute  and  chronic  cases  respectively,  seems  to  point 
to  an  absence  of  any  likelihood  of  the  cause  of  the  ambkopia 
being  always  the  same ;  but  of  the  three  hypotheses  mentioneil 
at  page  208,  the  one  which  ascrilies  the  blindness  to  direct 
pressure  on  the  retina  appears  to  be  the  least  consistent  with 
the  clinical  facts.     It  was  supposed  by  Dondera  that  the  reason 
why  such  pressure  should  affect  the  periphery  in  the  first  place, 
is  that  the  nerve  fibres  which  supply  these  regions  are  the  most 
superficial.     On  tliis  supposition  it  is  difficult  to  understand  wby 
the  manner  in  which  the  field  of  vision  is  invaded  should  not  be 
more  regular  tJiaii  it  is,  even  taking  it  for  gmnted — although  il 
has  not  been  proved,  and  appears  most  unlikely — that  a  pressure, 
exerted  in  the  way  the  fluid  pressure  within  the  eye  is  exerted, 
would  have  the  effect  of  completely  and  permanently  inferferini; 
witli  tiie  function  of  the  more  superficially  coursing  fibres,  while 
that  of  the  deeper  ones  remained  relatively  undisturbed. 

As  to  direct  pressure  on  the  nerve,  Nettleship,  Bunge,  and 
others  have  demonstrated  that  the  fibres  which  supply  the 
region  of  the  macula  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  outer 
quadrant  of  the  optic  nerve  as  it  enters  the  eye,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  fa\'our  of  IJunge's  views  as  to  the  position 
in  that  part  of  the  nerve  of  the  fibres  passing  to  other  parts 
of  the  retina,  viz.,  thnt  the  more  centrally  situated  fibi-es 
supply  the  more  peripiieral  portions  of  the  retina.  Accord- 
ing to  his  scheme,  an  excavation  occupying  more  specially 
and  primarily  one  portion  of  the  disc  might  possibly  explain 
the  visual  defects,  both  central  and  peripheral,  which  are 
most  commonly  found  to  exist,  if  we  were  to  assume  at  the 
same  time  that  the  fil>res  contained  in  the  excavated  portion  of 
the  disc  were  tliose  whose  function  was  most  interfered  with. 
Individual  differences  might  also  be  assumed  to  exist  with 
respect  to  the  portions  of  the  nerve  which  yield  to  the 
greatest  extent  to  pressure,  and  thus  account  for  dififerences  in 
the  visual  defects.    Tlie  assumption  of  a  direct  pressure  on  the 
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fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  their  degeneration  as  the  lamina 
cribrosa  yields  to  the  increased  fluid  pressure,  is  open  to  the 

'flame  objection  as  has  just  been  urged  against  the  hypothesis  of 
direct  pressure  on  the  retinal  nerve  fibres,  viz.,  that  it  does  not 
altogether  account  for  the  rauoli  greater  destruction  of  function 
in  some  parts  of  the  retina  than  in  others,  whose  nerve  supply 
in  the  papilla  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  first.  Besides, 
when  there  is  complete  lo-ss  of  a  portion  of  the  nasal  periphery 
of  the  field,  there  ought  at  the  same  time,  were  the  pressure  of 
the  fibres  in  the  jmpilla  the  only  cause  of  this,  to  be  a  blind 
Dftiou  somewhere  near  the  macula,  or  a  paracentral  scotoma. 
inch  a  scotoma  is  rare,  however.  It  was  only  found  four  times 
in  the  hundred  cases  cited  by  Bunge. 

The  interference  in  function  resulting  from  pressure  on  the 
retinal  vessels  is  a  factor  to  which  there  is  little  doubt  some 
importance  must  be  ascribed.     The  pressure  may  be  supposed 

:to  act  most  effectually  on  the  smaller  tenninal  branches  of  these 

rVeeaels,  both  directly  and  by  compressing  the  larger  trunks  in 
the  papilla,  or  it  might  be  as  a  consequence  of  the  kinking  of 
the  vessels  at  the  margin  of  the  e.xcavated  disc. 

The  more  abnormal  course  of  the  amblyopia,  as  well  as  the 
blindness  produced  in  very  acute  cases  before  any  excavation 

Lof  the  papilla  takes  place,  points  to  some  factor  independent 
altogether  of  pressure  on  the  nerve  elements  at  all  events,  and 
connected  in  all  probability  more  directly  with  the  vascular 
changes  of  wliich  the  increased  intraocular  tension  is  but  one 
of  the  symptoms.] 

Photapsxa,  or  the  subjective  sensation  of  light,  is  not  an 
invariable  symptom,  and  is  besides  a  very  inconstant  one  in  any 
particular  case.  It  is  seldom  very  marked,  but  is  sometimes 
present  to  a  painful  extent,  and  often  persists  even  after  the 
disease  has  led  to  complete  blindness.  Even  at  this  time  it  is  a 
variable  symptom,  being  only  experienced  during  the  attacks 
which  give  rise  to  pain  and  increased  tension.  The  cause  of 
these  sensations  is  in  all  probability  some  dragging  of  the  retina 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  light,  even 
at  a  time  when  the  atrophic  process  has  so  far  advanced  as  to 
have  aliolished  all  possibility  of  a  response  to  the  normal 
stimulus  of  liglit.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  patients 
who  are  absolutely  blind  from  glaucoma  declare  that  they  can 
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see  light,  and  to  find  on  examination  no  cause  for  this  other 
than  a  mechanical  one. 

More  or  less  ancesthesia  of  the  cornea  is  met  with  in  almost 
all  cases  of  confirmed  glaucoma.  The  anaesthesia  is  not  as  a 
rule  equally  marked  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  cornea,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  on  careful  explomtion  some  point  or  points  of 
diminished  sensibility  are  not  to  be  found.  The  test  is  best 
made  with  a  small  feather  or  camel  hair  brush.  The  cause  of 
this  anw5thesia  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  pressure  on  the 
ciliary  nerves  within  the  eye,  until  Fuchs  advanced  the  more 
probable  explanation  of  an  interference  by  pressure  or  separa- 
tion of  the  filaments  in  the  cornea  as  a  residt  of  t!ie  oedema, 
which  is  the  anatomical  change  giving  rise  to  the  haziness  of 
the  coniea  (see  page  201).  Fuchs  explains  the  process  which 
leads  to  aua'stbesia  of  the  cornea  as  follows : — "  An  increased 
amount  of  fluid  finds  its  way  through  the  nerve  channels  in 
Bowman's  membrane,  and  thus  causes  their  distention.  The 
nerve  fibres,  which  are  surrounded  and  infiltrated,  as  well  as 
pressed  on  probably,  by  this  fluid,  are  paralysed.  At  places 
where  bleb-shaped  elevations  of  epithelium  are  met  with  the 
fibres  are  actually  torn  asunder.  Wlien  a  false  membrane  of 
coagulated  fluid  has  been  found  between  the  epithelium  and 
Bowman's  membrane  the  rupture  of  the  nerve  twigs  takes  place 
over  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  cornea." 

Pain,  varying  in  amount  from  a  disagreeable  sensation  of 


fulness  and 


dragging 


in  the  eye,  to  the  most  acute  neuralgia 


over  the  whole  region  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve,  is  a  symptom 
which  always  marks  at  any  rate  the  exacerbations  in  congestive 
glaucoma,  and  which  in  many  cases  is  pretty  constant.  Unfor- 
tunately those  who  sull'er  from  glaucoma  do  not  as  a  rule  get 
rid  of  the  pain  after  the  glaucoma  has  become  absolute. 

In  very  acute  cases  the  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  brings  on 
somewhat  alarming  general  symptoms,  feverishness,  sickness, 
and  vomiting,  which  may  be  so  severe  as  to  distract  attention 
from  the  local  nii.schief,  if  one  is  not  alive  to  tlie  connection 
which  may  exist  between  the  local  cause  and  the  general 
symptoms,  and  this  all  the  more  so,  as  even  the  patient  may 
ascribe  more  importance  to  the  latter.  The  pain,  when  moderate, 
is  also  due  in  most  instances  to  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
fifth  nerve  supplying  the  eye  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  sometimes 
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tat  any  rate  an  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  the  primary  cause 
of  both  the  glaucoma  and  the  other  sjrmptoms  complained  of. 

The  most  common  form  for  glaucoma  to  present  itself  in  is 
for  subacute  attacks  to  follow  each  other  at  intervals,  the  first 
bt^nning  as  a  rule  after  some  premonitory  symptoms  have 
previously  been  observed.  After  each  of  such  attacks  a  partial 
recovery  of  vision  takes  place,  but  the  ultimate  amount  of  vision 
is  almost  always  less  than  it  was  before,  the  field  more  restricted, 
and  the  excavation  of  the  papilla  more  marked.  The  exacerba- 
tions become  eventually  more  frequent  and  permanent,  and  the 
recovery  after  each  attack  is  less  complete,  until  eventually 
the  chronic  congestive  type  of  the  disease  is  fully  developed, 
and  presents  all  or  most  of  the  objective  and  subjective 
sjrmptoms  already  described.  Even  after  a  long  continuance 
of  the  simple  form  of  the  disease,  it  is  possible  for  acute  symp- 
toms to  develop  all  at  once.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  cases  of 
glaucoma  simplex  retain  their  character  to  the  end.  Probably 
many  years  may  pass  before  the  excavation  of  the  nerve  becomes 

'  complete ;  but  when  the  case  is  first  seen,  there  is  generally 
marked  cupping,  although  there  may  be  no  external  evidence  of 
any  impeded  circulation. 

In  a  severe  acute  so-called  inflammatory  attack  the  circulatory 
disturbance  leads  not  only  to  rapid  and  extreme  increase  of 
intraocular  tension,  but  to  exudations  into  the  external  tissues 
of  the  eye  as  well,  giving  rise  to  chemosis,  and  even  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  lids.  The  corneal  opacity,  too,  is  very  great,  the 
pupil  dilated  and  absolutely  immobile,  while  the  severity  of  the 
attack  is  evidenced  by  the  photophobia,  lachrymation,  pain, 
vomiting,  and  general  disturbance  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The 
vision,  too,  is  either  rapidly  altogether  lost  or  very  much 
impaired.  A  subacute  attack,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterised 
by  a  less  sudden  deterioration  as  well  as  by  a  greater  subsequent 
improvement  of  vision. 

Acute  or  subacute  attacks  of  glaucoma  come  on  in  eyes  pre- 
disposed to  the  disease  after  the  occurrence  of  anything  which 
may  be  supposed  to  lead  to  a  venous  stasis  in  the  uveal  tract, 
either  directly  or  owing  to  diminished  arterial  tension.  Fits  of 
mental  depression  and  sleeplessness  are  thus  likely  to  be  followed 
by  glaucoma,  and  this  is  also  the  case  where  tliere  is  a  weakness 
of  the  heart's  action,  as  during  convalescence  from  illness.     In 
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short,  any  debilitating  condition  may  be  followed  by  glaucoma. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  pupil  is  apt  to  become  dilated. 
This  couditiou  is  of  itself  likely  to  favour  tlie  outbreak  of 
glaucoma  when  the  predisposition  exists.  Thus  one  sees  every 
now  and  then  an  attack  follow  the  use  of  atropine.  Even 
homatropiue  and  cocaine  have  been  observed  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  a  natural  or  induced  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  wlien  this  can  take  place  often  cuts  short  an 
attack.  This  is  no  doubt  one  reason  wliy  sleep  is  found  to  be  so 
beneficial  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  As  to  the  predisjmsi- 
lum,  it  is  seldom,  unless  premonitory  symptoms  have  been  com- 
plained of,  tliat  one  can  be  alive  to  its  existence.  The  only 
circumstance  whicii  would  raise  a  suspicion  in  this  respect 
would  be  the  discovery  of  a  greater  degree  of  presbyopia  than 
corresponded  to  the  patient's  age. 

The  diaffnosis  of  glaucoma  is  most  difficult  in  the  case  of  the 
simple  form  of  the  disease,  and  here  sometimes  the  difliculty  is 
very  great.  In  all  cases  the  form  of  excavation  of  the  papilla, 
the  presence  of  arterial  pulsation,  more  or  less  irregularity  of 
the  pupil,  fulness  of  the  episcleral  veins,  ana-sthesia  of  the 
cornea,  condition  of  colour  and  light  senses,  are  the  points  to 
which  attention  must  be  drawn,  or  which  must  be  looked  for. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  an  evident  increase  of  tension  may 
be  absent  at  the  time  of  examination.  It  is  with  some  forms  of 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  that  one  is  apt  to  confound  glaucoma 
simplex,  and  furtlier,  there  is  often  great  difliculty,  where  tlie 
glaucoma  exists  along  with  myopia  from  choroidal  disease,  in 
satisfying  one's-self  as  to  its  presence.  When  the  data  afforded 
by  the  objective  appearances  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  a 
diagnosis,  and  wlien  no  very  characteristic  restriction  of  the 
field  of  vision  exists,  some  help  may  be  obtained  by  an  examina- 
tion into  the  state  of  the  light  sense,  and  the  peripheral  colour 
sense.  In  cases  of  pure  atrophy,  i.e.,  such  in  wliich  the  nerve 
elements  of  the  retina  are  primarily  involved  in  the  proce.ss 
which  gives  rise  to  the  amblyopia,  it  is  found  that  wlule  very 
little  more  amblyopia  is  caused  by  reducing  the  illumination, 
and  the  minimum  perceptible  amount  of  light  is  not  markedly 
less  than  normal,  a  very  distinct  defect  exists  in  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  different  intensities  of  illumination.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  choroido-retiual  affections  exhibit  exactly 
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the  opposite  conditions  with  i-espect  to  these  two  ^laments  of 
the  lijiht  sense,  viz.,  more  or  less  marked  night  blindness,  with 
relatively  good  power  of  distinguishing  between  different  in- 
tensities of  illumination.  In  glaucoma  the  defects  in  the  light 
sense  occupy  an  intermediate  position — a  fact  which  is  not 
without  importance  in  connection  with  the  views  as  to  the 
etiology  of  the  disease,  and  wliich  at  the  same  time  is  of  some 
diagnostic  importance,  although  the  practical  value  in  this  respect 
is  hardly  as  great  as  has  been  sujiposed,  owing  to  there  being 
considerable  differences  in  different  eases  in  the  nature  of  the 
defects  of  the  light  sense  which  they  exhibit.  Peripheral  colour 
vision  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  so  markedly  defective  in  glaucoma 
aa  in  atrophy,  and  the  functional  activity  of  the  retina  in  this 
respect  should  consequently  be  determined  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

Secondary  Glaucoma. — Much  the  same  set  of  symptoms, 
and  occurring  with  different  degrees  of  severity,  are  met  with  in 
eyes  which  are  the  site  of  other  affections,  either  inflammatory 
or  traumatic.  There  is  then  said  to  l)e  secondary  glaucoma,  as 
the  glaucomatous  symptoms  have  not  originated  of  themselves, 
but  followed  upon  some  change  which  of  itself  is  recognised  as 
pathological.  When  the  condition  of  secondary  glaucoma  is  set 
up,  the  risk  which  the  eye  runs  is  the  same  as  when  the  disease 
is  primary,  with  tiiia  important  difference,  however,  that  the 
cause  of  tlje  circulatory  disturbance  being  apparent,  of  a  more  or 
leas  distinctly  mechanical  nature,  and  as  it  were  less  intimately 
associated  with  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  there  is, 
when  it  caji  be  removed,  considerably  more  chance  of  averting 
the  consequences  of  the  glaucomatous  attack  than  is  given  by 
interference  in  the  case  of  primary  glaucoma.  Thus  cases  of 
glaucoma,  along  with  iritis  or  traumatic  cataract,  can  generally 
be  favourably  influenced  by  operation.  Tliis  is  not  the  case, 
however,  when  the  cause  is  a  dislocated  lens,  or  a  dense  leucoma 
adherens,  leading  to  stiphyloma,  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms 
can  seldom  be  removed  by  the  performance  of  iridectomy. 

One  form  of  glaucoma,  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  secondary  category,  thougli  more  correctly  speaking  primary, 
deserves  special  attention,  viz.,  what  is  called  hamorrhagie 
glaucoma.  In  this  disease  glaucomatous  symptoms  of  varying 
intensity  supervene  generally  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks 
upon  an  attack  of  apoplexy  of  the  retina.      The  pain  is  usually 
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very  great  in  such  cases,  and  the  condition  may  occur  in  one  or 
botli  eyes,  though  fortunately  more  frequently  in  one  alone. 
There  is  often  a  history  of  sudden  blindness  coining  on  before 
the  attack  of  the  glaucoma.  The  iris  may  present  the  appear- 
ance of  hsemorrhagic  infiltration,  or  there  may  be  blood  in  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  chamber  itself  is  never  shallowed  in  the 
manner  so  characteristic  of  other  forms  of  primary  glaucoma. 
Thu  individuals  in  whom  hiemorrh.igic  glaucoma  occurs  are 
almost  always  advanced  in  life,  and  the  subjects  of  atheroma- 
tous degeneration  of  vessels.  They  not  infrequently  die  of 
cerebral  apoplexy  eventually. 

A  pretty  distinct  group  of  cases  which  are  complicated  by 
increased  intraocular  tension  and  other  symptoms  of  a  glau- 
comatous state,  an?  those  in  which  for  some  cause  or  other 
there  is  an  abnormal  degree  of  exudation  piissing  from  the  iris 
or  cihary  processes,  such  as  serous  iritis  and  anterior  synechiae, 
giving  rise  to  a  distinct  dragging  on  the  iris,  as  may  be  the  case 
in  pretty  extensive  adhesions  to  linear  scars,  or  to  staphylo- 
matous  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  cornea.  Other  forms  of  iritis 
may  become  compHcated  by  secondary  glaucoma  probably 
from  another  cause,  viz.,  an  interference  with  the  escape 
of  the  aqueous  fluid  from  the  posterior  into  the  anterior 
aqueous  chamber  which  results  from  the  existence  of  total 
posterior  synechiae;  and  wlien  secondary  glaucoma,  owing  to 
this  condition,  is  present,  one  sees  a  more  or  less  marked 
bulging  forward  of  the  iris. 

Traumatic  cataract,  whether  produced  accidentally  or  by 
operation,  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  increased  tension. 
Two  conditions  appear  to  give  rise  to  this,  viz. — the  swelling 
of  the  lens  substance  witliin  its  capsule  and  the  filling  of 
the  anterior  chamber  with  the  broken-up  portions  of  the 
lens.  The  latter  is  more  likely  to  cause  this  complica- 
tion the  greater  the  mass  of  lens  matter  occupying  the  lens 
chamber,  and  the  older  the  individual  in  whom  the  trauma 
has  occurred.  No  doubt,  too,  some  cataracts,  both  traumatic 
and  congenital,  contain  substances  which  are  more  liable  to  set 
up  irritation  and  induce  tension  than  others. 

Dislocation  of  the  lens  is  another  source  of  secondary 
glaucoma.  Intraocular  tumours  almost  invarably,  when  they 
have  attained  any  size,  give  rise  to  glaucomatous  symptoms  (see 
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pter  XII.),  wliich  are  sometimes  ao  ■ 
diagnosis  of  the  primarr  disease  Twy 
Winess  of  the   dioptric  media.      Tbe 
Uimours  are  more  likely  to  be  complicated  bj  i 
coma  than  those  which  increase  slovlj  and 
■teommodating  itself  to  tbe  altered  cooditiaai^  or  of  \ 
gradual  def;enerative  chans«s. 

Whilst  primary  glaucoma  i5  aloMMt  exdonrcly 
<^<X^urring  late  in  life,  secoudary  glaoooaia  is  met  vitJi  at  all  4 
although  undoubtedly  more  is  required  to  set  it  vp  ia 

0'*^j  than  in  old.  The  vision,  too,  does  not  sjnifr  lo  be  so 
f^pidly  or  permanently  interfered  with  by  tbe  incnaaBd  teaasoa 
^  ronng  eyes.  The  removal  of  tbe  cause,  too.  is  BMm  1 1  riai« 
^  arrest  the  glaucomatous  process. 

Two  important  forms  of  complicated  giaaeona  oocar — (1.) 
^^taract  with  glaucoma  :  (2.)  high  myopia  with  ^baeoaaiL  Bath 
conditions  are  fortunately  rare.  Witb  regazd  to  tbe  fait»  it 
appears  almost  as  if  tbe  senile  changes  vhicb  bnia^bfl  aboat 
cataract  created  an  immunity  gainst  gfaqeoiaa  But  exceptiooa 
do  occur,  and  it  is  important  to  diagnose  tbe  eziatenee  of  tbe  ^ 
giaucoma,  as  special  care  is  required  in  the  treatment. 
^^>Most  frequently  it  would  appear  tbat  sach 
Rsonfined  to  one  eye;  at  least  it  is  Dot  sach 
ihing  to  meet  with  senile  cataract  at  tbe  same  time  in  botb  qres, 
knd  glaucoma  in  the  one  alone.  It  is  possible  tbat  sacb  cases  oocae 
Lb  a  rule  under  observation  much  sooner  after  tbe  Mtndnwi  of 
^e  second  eye,  and  the  operation  for  removing  the  cataiact  baa 
I  prophylactic  action  on  the  glaucoma,  to  which  there  may  also 
)e  a  tendency  in  it  as  well.  Sometimes  one  meets  with  glan- 
Doma  after  extraction  in  the  aphakic  eye.  Possibly  in  sach 
cases  the  conditions  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  outbreak  of 
glaucoma  existed  previous  to  the  operation ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that,  as  a  rule  at  any  rate,  the  glaucoma  is  secondary,  and  caused 
by  the  dragging  on  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  coloboma  made 
in  the  iris,  or  on  a  portion  of  the  lens  capsule,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated with  the  cicatrix.  Another  cause  may  be  the  exudation 
det  up  by  tlie  dragging  on  the  iris  or  ciliarj'  body  of  the  con- 
tracting elements,  which  make  up  the  more  or  less  opaque 
secondary  cataract  (see  Chapter  IV.),  as  needling  of  this  mem- 
brane is  sometimes  sufficient  to  check  the  glaucomatous  symp- 
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toms.  Wheu  a  chronic  cougestive  glaucoma  has  reached  the 
stage  of  degeneration,  the  lens  not  infrequently  becomes  opaque. 
Such  cases  are,  however,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  group  of 
complicated  glaucomas  just  referred  to. 

Whether  or  not  glaucoma  along  with  senile  cataract  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  secondary  glaucoma,  or  as  an  independent  co- 
incidence of  the  two  diseases,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
glaucoma  in  a  highly  myopic  eye  is,  properly  sjieaking,  secomlary. 
inasmuch  as  the  choroidal  changes  which  lead  to  the  elongation 
of  the  globe  probably  interfere  at   the  same   time  with  the 
circulation  in  that  membrane,  and  lead  to  a  glaucomatous  com- 
plication.    From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  it  is  better  to  look 
upon  the  form  as  a  complicated  glaucoma.    The  tension  is  rnrely 
very  high,  though  above  normal ;  the  field  of  vision  becomes 
restricted  in  a  manner  more  or  les.s  characteristic  of  glaucoina» 
and  the  papilla  is  excavated.    It  is  the  excavation  of  the  papilla. 
as  well  as  .sometimes  tlie  unusual  amount  of  |>ain  complained  of. 
which  siiould  lead  one  to  suspect  this  compliciition.    The  excava- 
tion is  never  so  deep  as  in  other  forms  of  glaucoma,  but  it  is  un- 
mi.stakeable  whenever  it  is  seen  to  reach  out  to  the  margin  of  the 
papilla.    In  these  cases  there  is  always  a  very  marked  and  often 
excessive  degree  of  choroidal  atrophy  surrounding  the  papilin, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  comjMirative  want 
of  resistance  in  the  surrounding  parts  that  the  yielding  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa  does  not  assert  itself  to  the  same  extent  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  prognosis  in  glaucoma,  in  whatever  form  the  disease  may 
present  itself,  is  always  bad  whenever  it  is  confirmed,  i.e..  when 
it  has  begun  to  produce  an  impairment  of  vision.  The  premoni- 
tory stage  may  exist  for  a  long  time,  and  may  even  never  lead  to 
confirmed  glaucoma.  It  is  rare,  if  indeed  it  ever  happens,  that 
the  disease  becomes  spontaneously  arrested,  so  that,  for  practical 
purposes,  we  must  consider  that  glaucoma  left  to  take  its  own 
course  invariably  leads  to  total  destruction  of  vision.  The  time 
taken  to  this  work  of  destruction  varies  within  enormously  wide 
limits, — from  a  few  minutes  to  many  yeai-s.  When  an  operation 
is  performed,  the  prognosis  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  stage 
of  the  disease  at  which  it  is  undertaken,  on  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  way  in  which  healing  has  taken  place.     Not  a 
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ttWle  depeads,  too,  on  the  form  of  disease  treated,  and  the  pre- 
Mttce  or  absence  of  complications. 

The  trcaimcni  of  glaucoma  should  differ  according  to  the 
«t»ge  of  the    disease.      Where   only   occasional    premonitory 
symptoms  are  present,  and  vision  is  therefore  good  during  the 
intervals,  there  may  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  undergo  an  operation.     The  local  application  of  eserine  may 
then  be  adopted.     A  half  per  cent,  solution  dropped  into  the 
Mnjunctival  sac  speedily  cuts  short  these  attack.^.     At  the  same 
'"De  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  general  health,  and  il 
"■e  heart's  action  be  weak,  iron  and  digitalis  prescribed.      A 
'Properly  performed  iridectomy  at  this  stage  not  only  checks  the 
P'^monitory  attacks,  but  almost  certainly  prevents  the  progress 
°'  ^he  disease  altogether.     There  should,  therefore,  be  no  hesita- 
"00  in  proposing  an  iridectomy  even  at  the  early  stage,  and  all 
'*e  more  urgently   if   the  symptoms   frequently   make   their 
Appearance,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  damage  may 
oe  done,  and  done  irretrievably,  a.s  soon  as  the  disease  becomes 
^infirmed.     Unquestionably,  however,  as  soon  as  the  glaucoma 
las  begun  to  interfere  permanently  with  tiic  function  of  the  eye 
an  iridectomy  should  be  performed.     The  method  of  performing 
this  operation,  and  the  special  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  case 
of  glaucoma,  are  given  in  Chapter  XVII.     Iridectomy  is  the 
only  cure  for  glaucoma,  and  is  tiie  more  likely  to  be  successful 
the  more  the   iris   tissue   has   retained   its   normal   character. 
When  atrophic  clianges  have  begun,  much  depends  upon  their 
extent,  whether  removal  of  a  portion  of  iris  will  be  suliicient  or 
not  to  permanently  arrest  the  glaucoma.     It  may  be  taken  as 
a  rule  that  the  further  advanced  the  process,  the  larger  should 
be  the  portion  of  iris  removed.      In  all  cases  the  iris  .should 
be  cut  as  peripherally  as  possible,  but  should  not  be  detached 
from  its  ciliary  attachujent.     Great  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  portion  of  the  iris  becoming  entangled  in  the  wound. 
This,  which  is  called  encleisis  of  the  iris,  is  very  apt  to  interfere 
with  the  effect  of  the  operation,  as  t!ie  iris  is  not  only  dnigged 
upon,  but  prevents  the  firm  close  healing  of  the  external  wound 
which  sliould  be  aimed  at. 

The  first  effect  of  an  iridectomy  for  glaucoma  is  generally  to 
reduce  the  tension  of  the  eye.  Where  it  does  not  do  so,  the 
prognosis  is  mostly,  though  by  no  means  always,  unfavourable. 
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Tlie  reduction  of  the  tension  very  soon  relieves  the  pain  which 
may  have  existed,  and  in  acute  cases,  where  the  cornea  has  been 
very  hazy,  tlie  pretty  rapid   disappearance  of  the  oedema,  to 
which  the  haziness  is  due,  admits  of  considerable  improvemeDt 
of  vision  as  a  rule,  if  this  be  not  marred  by  blood  effused  froai 
the   cut   surface   of  the   iris.      Bleeding    from  the  iris  is  mil 
uncommon,  and  may  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or 
several  days  afterwards.     In  acute  cases  this  improvement  i>f 
vision,  due  to  the  clearing  of  the  cornea  and   powibly  other 
media  as  well,  is  still  further  continued  as  the  circulation  in  tbe 
uveal  tract  assumes  a  more  normal  character.      Two  or  thirie 
weeks,  or  even  longer,  generally  elapse  before  the  restoration  o€ 
vision  has  reached  the  full  amount  possible.     In  subacute  aa^ 
chronic  cases  the  same  amount  nf  improvement  of  vision  is  no"* 
to  be  expected,  and  the  operation  will  have  served  its  pnrpo,*-^ 
if  the  vision  existing  at  the  time  of  its  performance  is  retained^* 
Often,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  simple  glaucoma,  iridectomy,  si-  " 
though  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  leads  immediately  t<^  j 
some  deterioration  of  vision,  and  this  is  more  especially  evident^ 
in  the  peripheral  vision,  the  field  of  vision  being  not  infrequent!)''^ 
found  to  be  narrower  after  than  immediately  before  operation.  ( 
It  is  well  to  remember  this,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  ia 
cases  where  the  nasal  portion  of  the  field  is  restricted  to  nearly 
the  point  of  fixation,  that  point  becomes  itself  included  in  the 
blinded  area  by  the  slight  increase  in  the  restriction  foUowingfl 
the  operation,  and  the  vision  thereby  rendered  very  much  worse 
all  at  once.      In   more  acute  cases  of  glaucoma,  the  previous 
use   of  eserine   not  only   facilitates   the   performance   of    the 
iridectomy,  but  renders  the  accidents  which  may  occur  on  the 
sudden  reduction  of  the  tension  less  liable.     It  is  well,  too,  in 
operating  for  acute  glaucoma  in  one  eye,  when  the  other  has  so 
far  exhibite<l  no  signs  of  the  disease,  to  follow  the  advice  given 
by  Arlt,  and  keep  the  sound  one  under  the  influence  of  a  myotic, 
as  the  mental  anxiety  of  having  to  submit  to  an  operation  has  not 
infrequently  been  observed  to  induce  an  attack  of  glaucoma  in 
the  hitherto  sound  one.    Arlt  did  not  meet  with  this  unfortunate 
complication  after  adopting  the  treatment  of  using  eserine  for 
the  sound  eye.     Where  glaucoma  exists  along  with  cataract,  it 
is  comparatively  seldom  that  it  is  of  any  use  to  extract  the  lens, 
as  vision  is  generally  lost.     Where,  however,  an  extraction  is 
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indicated,  it  is  probably  best  to  perform  iridectomy  some  weeks 
previously.  In  the  true  haemorrhagic  glaucoma  iridectomy 
almost  certainly  leads  to  further  hjemorrhage  and  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  vision.  In  such  cases,  tlierefore,  the  operation  is  on 
the  whole  contra-indicated.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  simple 
glaucoma  in  which  the  tension  is  not  diminished  immediately 
after  the  operation,  but  the  eye  remains  stone  hard,  a  rapid  loss 
of  sight  takes  place.  To  these  cases  the  name  of  malignant 
*  glaucovia  has  been  given.  Sometimes,  at  all  events,  the  cause 
of  this  is  a  subretinal  hiemorrhage.  There  appears  to  be  no 
means  of  diagnosing  such  cases  beforehand,  and  the  pain  to 
which  the  condition  gives  rise  necessitates  enucleation. 

Even  when  iridectomy  fails  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
blindness,  it  generally  protects  the  eye  against  the  occurrence 
or  recurrence  of  a  congestive  attack  of  glaucoma.  Iridectomy 
is  not  only  capable  of  reducing  tension,  but  of  regulating  it  to 
a  certain  extent,  so  that,  when  performed  for  cases  of  chronic 
irido-cyclitis,  in  which  diminution  of  tension  has  taken  place, 
it  often  leads  to  a  more  normal  tension,  tlierefore,  instead  of 
reducing,  it  actually  increases  the  hardness  of  the  eye.  What- 
ever be  the  nature,  then,  of  the  curative  action  of  iridectomy  in 
glaucoma,  it  is  certain  that  it  does  more  than  merely  reduce 
tension.  In  some  way  or  other  it  also  induces  a  more  normal 
condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  uveal  tract.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  supposed  to  be  effected  is  discussed  under  the 
etiology  of  glaucoma. 

The  introduction  of  iridectomy  as  a  cure  for  glaucoma  was 
made  by  von  Graefe  in  1857.  He  was  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cure  of  glaucoma  purely  empirically,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  the  result  of  great  clinical  experience  and  extraordinary 
insight,  and  thus  conferred  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  on 
humanity,  and  made  the  greatest  advance  in  ophthalmic  surgery 
of  modern  times.  Attempts  have  been  made  lately  to  detmct 
from  the  merits  of  von  Graefe  in  this  connection.  The  injustice 
of  such  attempts  will  be  apparent  to  any  who  has  read  the 
literature  of  the  subject  of  that  time,  and  especially  the  writings 
of  von  Graefe  himself  in  the  years  1855,  1856,  and  1857. 

The  statistics  of  Horner  (as  given  by  Sulger)  from  1861  to 
1881  are  as  follows : — They  are  based  upon  lOIi  iridectomies  for 
simple  glaucoma,  and  149  for  inflammatory  glaucoma. 
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Infl.  GlaucomA. 

Simple 

Glaucoma. 

Improved,         .         .         72-5  per  cent. 

22-3 

jer  cent. 

As  before  operation,           11-5       „ 

37-0 

*i 

Partly  retained,         .         lO'O       „ 

230 

»i 

Not  improved,  and  ulti- 

mately lost,  .         .           6-0       „ 

17-7 

II 

On  the  supposition  that  iridectomy  merely  acts  as  a  reducer 
of  tension,  and  thus  cures  glaucoma,  another  operation  has  of 
late  years  been  substituted  for  it,  viz.,  sclerotomy.  The  different 
methods  of  performing  this  operation  are  described  in  Chapter 
XVII.  There  is  not  the  slightest  dotibt  that  the  efficacy  of 
sclerotomy  is  greatly  less  than  that  of  iridectomy.  In  most 
cases  it  is  of  no  use  at  all,  but  it  dcMjs  appear  to  be  occasionally 
capable  of  an-esting  the  disease. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  opening  up  of  the 
channels  of  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  at  the  angle  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  which  sclerotomy  is  intended  to  effect,  has 
aiiytliing  to  do  witli  its  action,  at  all  events  when  it  proves  to 
be  of  permanent  use,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie  forma- 
tion of  a  wound  in  the  very  region  which  it  is  intended  to  open 
up  is,  on  account  of  the  subsequent  cicatri.sation,  not  likely  to 
be  permanently  efficaciou.s. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  sclerotomy  may  with  ad- 
vantage take  the  place  of  iridectomy.  Cases  of  ha,»morrhagic 
glaucoma,  for  instance,  seem  to  be  less  liable  to  go  wrong  if 
treated  by  sclerotomy  instead  of  iridectomy ;  and  in  all  cases 
where  iridectomy  has  been  followed  by  bad  results  in  the  first 
eye,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  fault  in  the  operation,  it 
is  well  to  resort  to  sclerotomy  in  the  second.  It  is  a  question, 
too,  whether,  in  tlie  worst  of  such  cases  at  least,  sclerotomy  is 
not  the  more  preferable  operation  in  myopia  complicated  with 
glaucoma,  in  which  the  prognosis  is  in  any  case  rather  hopeless. 

Two  other  oiKTalive  measures  in  use  for  the  treatment  of 
glaucoma  only  call  for  a  passing  notice : — (1.)  Paracentesis  of  the 
anterior  chamber ;  and  (2.)  Division  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  or 
cyclotomy.  Paracentesis  sometimes  reduces  the  tension,  and  is 
resorted  to  as  a  preparation  for  iridectomy,  and  in  cases  where 
the  cornea  is  hazj*.  it  is  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
provement of  vision.  Hy  some  it  is  pretty  extensively  used, 
not  only  as  a  preliminary  operation,  but  as  a  means  of  pro- 
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^oting  the  efficiency  of  iridectomy  by  keeping  down,  as  they 

^"eve,  any  tendency  to  increased   tension  during  the  time  the 

•^^Jling  is  taking  place.     Cyclotomy  is  rarely  practised.      It  is 

'^^I'al.le  of  reducing  tension,  but  is  by  no  means  a  safe  operation. 

[Etiology  of  Glaucoma. — Although  the  different  forms  of 

8'8Ufoina  are  grouped  together  as  one  disease,  it  seems  hardly 

P'^bable  that  the  main  symptoms  which  they  present  in  com- 

^""i  viz.,  increased  intraocular   tension  and   a  more   or   less 

^<^v>al  deterioration  in  the  functions  of  the  retina,  are  in  all 

'*'^  tbe  expression  of  one  and  the  same  pathological  process. 

The  glaucomatou.s  eye  retains  the  increased  hardness  which 
"  'iiay  have  had  for  some  time  after  excision,  so  that  there  can 
"•Xily  1^  any  doubt  that  the  increased  tension  is  the  result  of 
*°  Actual  abnormal  over- fluid  distention  of  its  coats.    This  being 
^  case,  the  question  for  solution  is — Is  the  increased  distention 
'''*^  to  increased  exudation  of  fluid  into  the  eye,  or  to  an  im- 
P^ed  outflow  of  a  normal  amount  of  exudation,  or  to  both,  or 
*^  some  cases  to  one  or  other  alone  ?    A  satisfactory  answer  to 
'■'lis  question  must  also  account  for  the  relative  rarity  of  the 
disease  in  individuals  under  a  certain  age.     Anatomy  and  ex- 
periment have  lK)th  been  called  upon  to  solve  these  questions, 
hitherto  without  affonling  any  further  definite  information  than 
has  been  acquired  by  clinical  observation.     So  often,  indeed,  are 
the  results  amved  at  by  histologists  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  clinical  aspects  of  the  disease,  that  an  attitude  of  complete 
scepticism  with  respect  to  views  based  on  anatomical  investiga- 
tion is  forced  upon  any  one  who  is  even  only  moderately  critical. 
One  of  the  great  difliculties  experienced  in  connection  with 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  glaucoma  is  to  determine  what 
changes  an?  primary  and  what  secondary,  as  the  great  mass  of 
material  which  can  be  utilised  in  this  way  consists  of  eyes 
enucleated  in  a  late  stage  of  the  disease,  when  more  or  less 
trophic  changes  have  taken  place.     And  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  long-continued  existence  of  vascular  changes 
in  the  eye,  it  is  not  strange  that  all  parts  of  it  .should  have  been 
found  to  exliibit  pathological  appearances,  to  some  one  or  other 
of  which  primary  importance  has  been  attached  by  different 
investigators.      Knies,  for  instance,  found,  as  had  long  before 
been  found  by  H.  Miiller  (who,  however,  did  not  attach  any 
importance  to  il),  that  an  obliteration  of  the  space  of  Montana,  at  I 
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the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  was  constantly  present  in  allj 
cases  of  glaucoma  which  he   examined.      He  found  the  whole 
surrounding  of  Sclileuim's  canal  infiltrated  with  cells  in  fre«ii 
cases,  whereas  in  old  ones  a  cicatricial  contraction  of  this  inflam- 
raatorj'  exudation  had  taken  place  concentrically  towards  that 
channel   for  the  escape  of   fluid  from   the  chamber.      It  wai 
noticed,  further,  that  whilst  in  chronic  cases  the  inflammatory- 
changes  were  limited  to  this  area,  in  acute  cases  the  ciliary  body-j 
iris,  and  subconjuuetival  tissue  participated  in  them.    Accordia  ^^ 
to  Knies,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  a  situation  so  functional!  _y 
active  as  the  space  of  Fontana  should  be  subject  to  an  ind^— 
pendent  inflammatiou,  and  further,  he  holds  that  its  obliteratio  X3 
must  necessarily  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  intraocular  tensioc*-- 
On  the  assumption  that  such  changes  are  the  cause  of  glaucoma  ' 
he  believes  he  can  explain  in  this  way  the  opacity  and  anas^"' 
thesia  of  the  cornea,  the  irido-plegia,  apparent  shallowing  of  th^^ 
anterior  chamber,  the  paresis  of  accommodation,  and  the  enlarge-"^ 
ment  of  the  episcleral  veins,  which  characterise  the  glaucomatous 
state.     He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  constancy  of  the 
last  symptom,  compared  with  the  inconstancy  of  the  others  in 
dififerent  cases,  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  support 
of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  glaucoma.     While  he  admits  that 
it  is  open  to  discussion  whether  or  not  the  primary  inflammation 
of  the  vicinity  of  Sclilemm's  canal  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
sole  cause  of  glaucoma,  he  maintains  that  it  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  production  of  many  of  the  symptoms,  and 
must  be  looked  upou  as  the  most  important  pathological  change 
after  the  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  fl 

Tliis  certainly  very  .significant  discover)'  was  not  long  in 
being  shown  to  be  inapplicable  as  an  explanation  for  all  cases  of 
glaucoma.  Both  Brailey  and  Pagenstecher,  for  instance,  found 
that  there  were  cases  of  glaucoma  in  which  no  obliteration  of 
the  space  of  Foutana  exists.  And  certainly  in  most  cases  of 
simple  glaucoma  at  any  rate — and  these,  it  must  be  rememl)ered,^ 
are  on  the  whole  the  most  frequent — the  external  examination  of" 
the  eye  ought  to  make  one  at  least  very  sceptical  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  such  obliteration.  Other  conditions  than 
glaucoma  iiave  been  found,  too,  to  be  associated  with  oblitera- 
tion in  this  situation.  The  natural  inference  is  of  course  that 
the  appearances  described  by  Knies,  when  they  do  exist,  are^ 
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ndary  appearances,  and    not   the    primary   cause  of    the 

'Riaucoma,  and  in  fact  it  has  been  pretty  well  shown  that 
adhesion  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea 
occurs  frequently  where,  for  some  cause  or  other,  the  two 
surfaces  are  brought  into  contact  for  any  length  of  time.  At 
the  same  time,  although  this  condition  is  frequently  associated 
with  glaucomatous  symptoms,  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  two. 

According  to  Knies'  hypothesis,  two  assumptions  are  made — 
first,  that  such  a  blocking  of  the  outlet  at  the  angle  of  the 
anterior  chamber  leads,  by  interference  in  excretion,  to  increased 
tension,  a  fact  which  is  very  far  from  having  been  proved ;  and 
second,  tliat  increased  tension  in  the  eye  is  synonymous  with 
glaucoma.  This,  again,  as  every  practical  ophthalmic  surgeon 
knows,  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  belief  that  the  fluids  of  the  eye  mainly  escape  by  the 
known  anterior  lymph  channels,  Priestley  Smith  has  put  forward 
an  hypothesis  to  account  for  increased  tension.  It  is  evident 
that  if  there  be  no  primary  blocking  of  the  space  of  Fontana  and 
Schlemm's  canal,  and  yet  these  channels  afford  the  only  means  of 

'escape  for  fluids  from  the  eye,  the  advance  of  the  iris  and  lens 
would  only  be  likely  to  take  place  if  some  impediment  existed 

I  somewhere  to  the  pa.ssage  forwards  of  fluids  from  tlie  vitreous. 

'Priestley  Smith  considers  that  such  an  impediment  is  offered 
by  the  more  or  less  complete  obliteration  of  the  circumlental 
which  separates  the  margin  of  the  lens  from  the  ciliary 
A  prolonged  investigation  has  led  him  to  the  interest- 
ing discovery  that  this  space  gradually  diminishes  in  size  as  age 
advances,  owing  to  the  constant  increase  which  takes  place 
throughout  life  in  the  size  of  the  lens ;  so  tliat  in  advanced 
Ufe  any  little  swelling  of  the  ciliary  processes  would  obliterate  it 
completely.  According  to  Priestley  Smith,  then,  the  order  of 
occurrences  is,  first,  the  choking  of  the  circumlental  space  by  a 
biypenemic  swelling  of  the  ciliary  processes,  then,  the  channel  of 
communication  between  the  two  chambers  being  obliterated, 
fluid  begins  to  accumulate  in  tlie  \'itreous,  and  the  lens  and  iris, 
more  especially  the  latter,  are  pushed  forward,  the  angle  of  the 
anterior  chamber  thus  blocked,  and  a  \'icious  circle  established, 
by  which  more  or  leas  rapid  increase  of  intraocular  tension  is 
not  only  produced  but  maintained,  with  all  the  accompanying 
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symptoms  of  the  glaucomatous  state.     Much  the  same  explana- 
tion has  also  been  given  by  Weber,  who  claims  to  have  pn>- 
duced  a  condition  in  rabbits  resembling,  both  clinically  and 
anatomically,  glaucoma  simplex,  by  injecting  oil  into  the  anterior 
chamber.     Priestley  Smith,  therefore,  with  others  who  do  not 
admit  the  existence,  as  a  rule  at  all  events,  of  primary  inflamma- 
tory changes  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  look  upon  th^ 
blocking  of  this  importint  region  of  the  eye  as  secondary  ant^ 
produced  by  compression,  though  they  maintain  that  only  wbe  xa 
this  blocking  takes  place  are  the  conditions  fulfilled  which  lea-<3 
to  a  rise  in  the  tension  of  the  eye. 

It  is  diflicult  to  understand,  on  the  assumption  made  l>y 
Priestley  Smith,  why  glaucoma  should  ever  occur  in  cases  o/ 
aphakia  or  absence  of  the  leus,  nor  does  the  action  of  iridectomy 
receive  in  this  way  any  satisfactorj'  explanation,  unless  one  is  W 
suppose  that  the  portion  of  the  iris  removed  sufficiently  frees 
the  channels  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  to  break  the 
vicious  cii'cle,  and  allow  the  stasis  to  subside.     On  this  supposi- 
tion the  success  of  the  operation  would  depend  altogether  on  the 
completeness  with  which  this  could  be  done. 

Further,  the  same  objections  apply  to  this  view  as  to  Knies', 
though   it  accords  better  with  clinical  facts  in  ascribing  the 
primary  cause  to  venous  stasis  in,  and  consequent  swelling  of. 
the  ciliary  processes.    The  intermittent  character  of  the  increased 
pressure  in  so  many  cases  is  of  itself  more  suggestive  of  active 
exudation  than  of  accumulation  of  fluids  in  the  eye  due  lo  inter- 
ference witii  their  escape.     The  question,  however,  arises,  what 
evidence  have  we  of  any  circulatory  disturbance  in  glaucoma 
such   as  would   lead   to  an  increased  secretion  of  intraocular 
fluids  ?    It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  very  conclusive 
evidence  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view.     As  has  already 
been  remarked,  however,  changes  found  in  glaucomatous  eyes 
can  rarely  with  any  certainty  be  looked  upon  as  primary,  and  iii 
some  way  connected  with  the  outbreak  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
glaucoma,  and  not  rather  secondarj',  or  resulting  from  the  pro- 
longed inflammatory  or  atrophic  changes  met  with  in  the  disease. 
But  if  direct  anatomical  evidence  is  diflicult  to  obtain,  there  are 
many  clinical  reasons  for  assuming  that  a  stasis  takes  place  in 
the  circulation  within  the  eye.    Thus  the  greater  tendency  to 
the  disease  the  older  the  individual,  its  occurrence  along  with 
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evidences  of  atlieromatous  degenerations  elsewhere,  and  the 
tendency  that  there  is  for  an  outbreak  to  take  place  after 
debilitating  diseases,  mental  depression,  and  other  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  a  slowing  of  the  heart's  action,  are  all  suggestive 
of  this.  So  also  are  the  action  of  iridectomy  and  the  subsequent 
atrophic  changes  seen  in  the  iris.  The  fact  that  the  improve- 
ment following  an  iridectomy  is  only  gradual,  points  to  the  cause 
of  the  improvement  being  the  gradual  return  to  more  normal 
conditions  of  circulation,  while  the  a3dema  and  the  injection  of 
the  external  vessels  in  the  acute  cases,  and  the  permanent  dis- 
tention of  these  vessels  sometimes  met  with  in  chronic  cases, 
although  they  conclusively  show  that  there  is  an  interference  in 
the  intraocular  circulation,  do  not  of  course  prove  that  such  has 
been  the  primary  cause  of  the  symptoms. 

The  great  variations  in  the  severity  of  the  disease,  as  well 
as  the  occurrence  of  an  onset  of  glaucoma  in  some  individuals 
from  conditions  which  in  others  would  have  no  similar  result, 
show  that  there  are  two  elements  in  the  production  of  the 
circulatory  changes.  The  one  element  is  no  doubt  a  patho- 
logical one  of  some  kind,  and  when  alone  active  may  account 
for  the  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex.  The  other,  which  can  only 
be  of  great  moment  when  occurring  in  eyes  in  which  the  first 
is  present,  must  be  looked  upon  as  vaso-motor ;  at  all  events  all 
the  so-called  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  point  to  this,  while 
the  exact  nature  of  the  temporary  changes  produced  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  the  most  violent  attacks  the  second 
element,  or  the  venous  stasis,  may  be  supposed  to  predominate. 

There  are  reasonable  grounds  for  believing,  then,  that  the 
external  appearances  of  the  glaucomatous  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  increased  intraocular  tension,  are  due  to  circulatory  changes 
in  the  eye,  although  the  exact  nature  of  such  changes,  or  of  all 
the  factors  which  in  every  case  give  rise  to  such  changes,  are 
not  yet  known.  In  how  far  they  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  accompanying  visual  disturbance  is  another  question.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  increased 
tension  leads  to  the  destruction  of  vision,  and,  as  has  already 
been  said,  different  views  are  entertained  as  to  whether  this  is 
by  pressure  on  the  nerve,  on  the  retina,  or  on  the  vessels  from 
which  the  retina  derives  its  nourishment  Any  of  these  views, 
however,  seems  to   be   iusuHicient   to  account  for  the   cases 
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in  which  vision  is  rapidly  and  permanently  lost,  and  also  for 
cases  in  which  well-defined  scotomata  are  met  with  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  field  of  vision.  For  such  cases  there  must  be  some 
other  explanation,  and  it  appears  not  unlikely  that,  just  as  with 
the  conditions  giving  rise  to  stasis  in  the  anterior  section  of  the 
eye,  we  must  assume  that  there  is  a  permanent  as  well  as  a 
transitory  element  in  the  process  which  leads  to  the  loss  of  the 
functions  of  the  retina.  Tiie  element  which  is  more  or  less  per- 
manent may  be  the  pressure  element,  or  the  existence  of  diseased 
conditions  which  cause  the  nerve  to  yield  as  it  were  to  pressure. 
Possibly,  indeed,  some  changes  take  place  in  the  retinal  arteries 
which  independently  lead  to  blindness.  Brailey  has,  for  instance, 
described  a  thickening  and  hyaline  degeneration  of  their  walls 
in  glaucoma,  and  the  fact  that  haemorrhages  often  tjike  place 
from  the  retinal  vessels  immediately  after  iridectomy  is  sug- 
gestive in  this  respect.  As  to  the  more  transitory  element 
in  the  loss  of  vision,  Schnabel  makes  the  very  suggestive  as- 
siunption  that  it  is  due  to  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  retinal 
arteries.  As  glaucomatous  attacks  come  on  under  circumstances 
which  render  vaso-motor  changes  verj'  likely,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  said  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  clinical  experience  to 
assume  such  a  constriction  of  the  arteries  of  the  retina,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
retinal  functions  are  lost  from  pressure  alone,  as  the  only  way 
in  which  this  could  well  be  possible  would  be  for  the  pressure 
to  produce  an  almost  complete  arrest  in  the  circulation ;  while, 
if  this  is  really  what  happens,  it  cannot  be  a  difl'used  pressure 
all  over  the  retina  which  would  cause  narrowing  of  both  arteries 
and  veins,  but  a  pressure  which  acts  mainly  on  the  vessels  as 
they  enter  the  retina  from  the  nerve,  causing  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  arteries,  and  more  or  less  engorgement  of  the  veins, 
corresponding  to  the  appearance  actually  met  with  in  glaucoma. 
The  possibiUty  of  interference  in  the  circulation  taking  place 
mainly  in  this  way  would  depend  either  upon  whether  a  certain 
degree  of  pressure  would  be  more  effectual  in  compressing  the 
vessels  in  the  nerve  than  elsewhere,  or  whetlier  there  i-eally 
existed  a  greater  degree  of  pressure  in  tliis  particular  direction, — 
neither  of  wliich  conditions  tliere  are  any  reasons  to  assume 
actually  exist.  Although  the  structures  against  which  the  vessels 
would  be  compressed  are  probably  no  more   resistant  in  the 
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nerve  than  in  the  retina,  the  same  degree  of  pressure  might 
cause  greater  interference  with  the  circulation  when  exerted  on 
points  where  sudden  bends  take  place  in  the  vessels,  as  happens 
where  they  pass  into  the  retina.] 

One  of  the  great  difficulties,  which  it  cannot  be  said  has  yet 
received  a  satisfactory  explanation,  is  to  account  for  the  curative 
action  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma.  The  facts  are  as  follows : — 
The  operation  is  more  efficient  when  performed  at  a  time  when 
the  iris  tissue  has  not  undergone  any  marked  atrophic  changes. 
It  is  also  more  efficient  if  it  be  followed  by  a  normal  healing 
process — that  is  to  say,  if  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  flat  and  almost 
invisible,  and  does  not  in  any  way  bulge  or  entangle  iris  tissue 
at  ita  comers.  Apparently  also  the  more  peripheral  the  section 
of  the  iris  can  be  made,  the  better  is  the  effect,  though  any 
tearing  of  it  from  its  attachment  to  the  ciliary  body  is  less 
likely  to  lead  to  a  good  result.  Iridectomy,  while  capable  of 
arresting  both  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  glaucoma,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  more  effectual  in  the  former.  This 
may,  however,  possibly  depend  upon  its  being  performed,  as  a 
rule,  in  an  earlier  stage  relatively,  where  the  symptoms  are  acute. 
The  action  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  appears  to  be  intimately 
connected  with,  but  not  actually  dependent  on,  the  influence 
which  it  has  in  permanently  reducing  the  abnormal  degree  of 
intraocular  tension.  Another  curious  point  in  connection 
with  the  operation  is  that  it  appears,  as  von  Graefe  first  pointed 
out,  to  be  capable  of  causing  a  return  to  a  normal  state  ol 
tension  in  cases  of  chronic  irido-cyclitis  which  have  led  to 
diminished  tension.  All  that  can  be  said,  then,  is  that  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  by  reason  probably  of  the  changes  which 
the  excision  of  a  jwrtion  of  iris  produce  in  the  circulation  in 
the  iris,  the  operation  of  iridectomy  is  capable  of  effecting  an 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  circulation  of  the  ciliary  body 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  choroid. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  EYE. 


FoHEiGN  Bodies  in  thk  Anterior  Chamber. — A  foreign  body 
may  enter  tlie  anterior  chamber  by  passing  directly  through  the 
cornea,  and  this  is  much  the  more  common  way ;  or  it  may  reach 
this  position  after  penetrating  through  the  iris  or  lens,  entering 
the  eye  through  the  sclerotic.  The  wound  in  the  cornea  is 
generally  in  its  lower  half,  as  the  upper  is  mostly  covered  by 
the  lid,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  lid  is  perforated  i 
before  the  cornea.  In  that  case,  liowever,  the  force  of  propulsion 
mostly  carries  the  body  deeper  into  the  eye,  lodging  it  iu  the 
vitreous,  or  choroid,  or  sclerotic,  or  even  in  the  orbit  beyond.         I 

The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  anterior  chamber  may 
cause  more  or  less  severe  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  adjacent 
parts,  leading  in  the  worst  cases,  if  not  removed,  to  eventual 
destruction  of  the  eye.  The  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  continuing  for  some  time  may  subside,  and  the  foreign 
body  become  encapsuled.  In  some  cases  it  happens  that  the 
foreign  body  lies  free  in  the  anterior  chamber,  without  producing 
any  irritation,  or  it  may  become  absorbed,  with  or  without  at 
the  same  time  setting  up  inflammatory  reaction.  The  first  re.sult 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
inflammation  produced  is  limited  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
eye,  and  this  may  eventually  lead  to  jjerforation  and  expulsion 
of  the  foreign  body  tltrough  the  cornea,  ilore  frequently  how- 
ever, it  causes  cither  slow  insidious  irido-cyclitis  of  the  worst 
type,  or  more  active  purulent  irido-choroiditis,  which  is  followed 
by  phthisis  bulbi.  Encapsuling  is  very  rare,  but  it  not  so 
infrequently  happens  that  no  irritation  is  produced  at  all,  and 
this  result  is  most  common  when  the  foreign  body  is  a  piece  of 
coal  or  carbon,  or  of  some  chemically  inactive  metal.  i 

No  doubt  the  effect  produced  will  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  whether  or  not  septic  matter  has  been  introduced  into  the 
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eye  at  the  same  time.     It  is  not  easj  in  aQj  given  case  to  make 
sure  on  this  point,  but  as  a  general  rule  hot  pieces  of  metal  axe 
aseptic,  and  accidents  with  such  pieces  admit  of  a  better  prog- 
nosis from  the  first     Something  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
metal  itself.     Thus  Leber  has  found,   by  introducing  aseptic 
portions  of  metal   into  the  anterior  chamber  of  rabbits,  that 
copper  gives  rise  to  much  more  irritation  than  steel  or  iron. 
Aseptic  portions  of  a  sewing-needle  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  a  rabbit  produced  the  following  changes: — Slight 
injection  round  the  lower  border  of  the  cornea,  followed  after 
a  few  days  by  a  thin  scale  of  yellowish  exudation  round  the 
metal ;  no  opacity  of  the  aqueous  humor  or  exudation  beyond 
the  immediate  proximity  of  the  foreign  body.     If  the  point  of 
the  needle  came  to  rest  against  the  cornea,  it  gradually  made 
it«  way  througli  it     The  effect  produced  by  similar  portions  of 
copper  was  very  difiFerent.     If  they  touched  the  iris,  they  pro- 
duced a  marked  ciliarj*  injection  and  great  hyperaemLi  of  the 
iris,  followed  by  a  copious  purulent  deposit  round  the  metal. 
The  cornea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metal  became  more  or  less 
infiltrated,  and  sometimes  totally  destroyed,  whereupon  expul- 
sion took  place,  and  a  relatively  good  cure  might  result     The 
inflammation  was  always,  liowever,  confined  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  eye,  i.e.,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foreign  body.     In 
another  series  of  experiments  Leber  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber  a  number  of  fine  particles  of  copper  or  iron.     In  the 
case  of  copper,  each  particle  became  surrounded  by  a  purulent 
deposit;  after  some  time  the  inflammation  subsided,  and   the 
particles  of  copper  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace.     In  the 
case  of  the  iron  particles,  absorption  also  took  place,  but  was 
accompanied  by  much  less  irritation.     A  piece  of  copper  wire 
pushed  through  the  cornea  into  the  lens,  and  left  with  the  free 
end  in  the  aqueous  chamber,  was  found  to  produce  hardly  any 
irritation  at  all,  owing,  as  Leber  believes,  to  the  dissolved  par- 
ticles of  copper  being  at  once  taken  up  by  the  surrounding 
albumen  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  vascular  portions 
of  the  eye. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ibis. — Tlie  iris  is  on  the  whole  a 
rather  uncommon  site  for  a  foreign  body  within  tlie  eye  to 
select,  as  the  force  which  propels  it  so  far  is  mostly  suflicient  to 
carry  it  further.     The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  iris  is 
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likely  to  lead  to  much  the  same  results  as  those  just  described 
with  reference  to  foreign  bodies  in  tlie  anterior  chamber.  Absorp- 
tion is  less  likely,  and  encapsuling  more  likely,  in  this  situation 
than  when  it  lies  free  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  first  effect  which  a  foreign  body  produces  in  the  iris  ii 
to  give  rise  to  hiemorrhnge,  whicii  in  most  cases  is  so  shght  u 
to  already  have  become  absorbed,  or  only  left  faint  traces,  by  the 
time  the  case  comes  under  observation.  Most  frequently  this 
is  followed  by  iritis,  the  symptoms  of  wliich  do  not  become 
prominent  until  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident.  According  to 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  foreign  body,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  micro-organisms,  the  iritis,  which  its  presence  pro- 
duces, may  be  purulent,  or  merely  plastic.  In  the  first  case,  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  eye  takes  place  rapidly  by  pan- 
ophthalmitis ;  in  the  second,  the  foreign  body  may  become 
encapsuled,  or  inflammation  may  uninterruptedly,  or  by  means 
of  recurrent  attacks,  proceed  to  loss  of  vision  in  the  way  com- 
monly met  with  in  cases  of  old-standing  iritis. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Posterior  Aqiteous  Chamber.— 
Foreign  bodies  usually  lodge  in  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber 
by  penetrating  the  eye  slantingly,  at  or  near  the  corneo-scleral 
junction.  Sometimes  the  external  wound  is  found  to  be  in  the 
centnd  portion  of  the  cornea.  A  foreign  body  in  this  position 
almost  invariably,  and  more  especially  if  of  any  size,  sets  up 
inflammation  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  often  gives  rise  at 
the  same  time  to  cataract. 

The  Binijnosis  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Aqueous  Chambers 
and  Iris. — The  history  of  the  accident  must  be  carefully  in- 
quired into.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  eye  has  been  forcibly 
struck  by  a  small  body,  there  is  the  possibility  or  probabQity 
that  it  has  penetrated  and  remained  in  the  eye.  The  cornea 
should  then  be  examined  by  oldique  illumination  for  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  scar.  If  none  be  found  on  the  cornea,  the  sclera 
should  also  be  examined,  but  the  absence  of  any  visible  cicatrix 
there  is  not  conclusive  evidence  against  the  previous  existence 
of  a  wound.  Fortunately  for  diagnostic  purposes,  the  wound 
produced  by  a  foreign  body  lying  in  the  anterior  section  of  the 
eye  is  at  least  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  the  cornea. 

Wlien  a  fresh  woiiiid  or  scar  is  di.scovered  in  the  cornea,  the 
question  arises,  has  or  has  there  not  been  perforation  ?    To  de 
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t€nnine  this  we  must  observe — the  shape  of  the  pupil,  the  depth 
and  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  condition  of  the  iris 
and  lens,  and  the  tension  of  the  eye.  We  must  also  notice 
whether  any  synechiie,  anterior  or  posterior,  have  formed,  or 
whether  there  be  any  prolapse  of  iris  or  vitreous,  or  any  trace  of 
uveal  pigment  in  the  corneal  wound.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of 
relatively  large  foreign  bodies  that  the  tension  is  reduced  or  the 
chamber  shallowed,  unless  the  patient  happens  to  be  seen 
immediately  after  the  accident,  when  the  diagnosis  of  the  per- 
foration is  easier.  Any  prolapse  is  of  course  a  certain  evidence 
of  perforation,  while  wounds  of  the  iris  or  lens,  hyphaema, 
hypopyon,  and  synechia?,  point  more  or  less  conclusively  to 
the  same. 

Wlien  taken  along  with  the  history  of  the  accident  having 
been  caused  by  a  small  body,  any  or  several  of  these  evidences 
of  perforation  render  it  extremely  probable  that  a  foreign  body 
is  lodged  in  the  eye,  and  the  next  point  is  to  determine  where. 
In  tlie  first  place,  is  it  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  section  ?  The 
most  important  aid  iu  the  solution  of  this  point  is  afforded  by 
the  examination  of  tlie  vision  and  field  of  vision.  In  all  cases 
'where  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye  is  the  site  of  the  foreign 
body,  the  vision  corresponds  to  the  visible  optical  changes, 
whereas  this  is  not  the  case  where  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
eye  is  that  into  which  it  has  penetrated.  If  it  be  in  the  pos- 
terior aqueous  chamber,  the  diagnosis  is  always  difficult,  as  it  ia 
always  hidden  by  the  iri.s,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  por- 
tion of  it  may  be  sticking  out  beyond  the  pupillary  margin, 
where  it  may  be  seen  if  the  aqueous  and  cornea  be  clear.  When 
in  this  position,  it  often  happens,  tfX),  that  the  iris  has  been 
penetrated,  and  the  diagnosis  thus  facilitated.  The  presence  of 
a  foreign  botly  in  the  posterior  chamber,  if  it  be  not  very  small, 
is  always  indicated  by  a  protrusion  of  the  iris  over  it,  or  a 
drawing  up  of  the  pupil  towai-ds  the  spot.  Sometime  these  ap- 
pearances are  so  slight  as  to  make  the  supposed  cause  very 
uncertain,  and  indeed,  in  some  few  cases,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  iu  this  position  is  impossibla 

Although  the  anterior  chamber  and  iris  are  freely  exposed  to 
view,  the  existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  either  position  is  not 
always  easily  diagnosed.  When  in  the  anterior  chamber,  jt 
may  have  sunk  down  into  the  angle,  and  if  small,  be  difficult  of 
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detection ;  or  the  cornea  may  be  hazy  at  its  peripbeiy,  or  the 
chamber  occupied  by  more  or  less  pus  or  blood.  When  of  snj 
size,  if  the  cornea  is  clear,  and  there  is  no  hyphsema  or  Lypopjoo, 
the  body  can  generally  be  seen,  either,  in  fresh  cases,  in  it! 
natural  state,  or  in  cases  where  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
accident,  surrounded  by  lymph,  appearing  then  usually  as  > 
sharply  defined  yellowish  mass.  Wlien  not  thus  directly  \T8ible, 
the  points  which  nevertheless  render  the  diagnosis  of  its  pre- 
sence more  or  less  ceitain,  are  a  circumscribed  pericorneal  Id- 
jection,  and  tenderness  to  pressure,  with  some  retraction  of  the 
pupil  in  a  particular  direction,  usually  downwards,  where  the 
foreign  body  commonly  lies.  Apart  from  this,  the  existence  of 
inflammatory  reaction,  the  severity  of  which  would  be  greatly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  trauma  if  no  foreign  element  existed  in 
the  eye,  is  of  very  considerable  diagnostic  importance. 

If  in  the  iris,  a  foreign  body  can  geneially  be  seen,  though, 
if  small,  some  care  is  necessary  in  the  examination,  and  a  doubt 
may  sometimes  exist  as  to  whether  a  particular  appearance  is 
actually  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  or  is  merely* 
pigment  spot.  Sometimes,  when  t!ie  iris  is  prolapsed,  the  foreign 
body  is  found  in  the  prolapsed  portion. 

Treatment. — Very  small  portions  of  iron  or  steel,  if  they 
have  caused  little  irritation,  may  be  left,  on  the  chance  of  ftb- 
sorption  taking  place  in  the  course  of  time,  but  the  patient 
should  be  kept  constantly  under  observation,  so  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  irritation,  should  they  afterwards  arise,  may  be 
noticed,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  remove  the  body.  In  all 
cases  of  iron  or  steel,  the  simplest  method  of  removal  is  with 
the  electro-magnet.  Tlie  incision  necessary  for  their  removal 
should  be  in  the  corneo-scleral  margin,  and  except  when  the 
piece  of  metal  is  sticking  in  the  iris,  it  should  be  made  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea.  The  size  of  the  incision  mnst  be 
regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the  foreign  body  to  be  re- 
moved, and  should  always  be  bigger  than  it  is,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  being  rubbed  off  tlie  magnetised  probe  as  it  is  withdrawn. 
Portions  of  the  iion-magnetisable  metals  or  other  substances 
have  to  be  removed  with  a  curette,  or  pair  of  rihbud  (not  fixation) 
forceps.  In  the  case  of  small  bodies  lying  in  the  iris,  the  curette 
is  usually  the  simplest ;  for  larger  objects,  especially  when  they 
lie  free  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  forceps  are  preferable.     la 
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wy  case,  the  wound  at  the  comeo-scleral  margin  must  be  made 
of  sufficient  size.  Should  it  be  found,  after  the  foriegn  body 
^45  been  seized,  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn,  and  sometimes  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  little  bigger  than  it  appeared  to  be,  the  opera- 
tor must  not  let  go  his  hold  of  it,  but  proceed  as  best  he  can  to 
enkr^e  the  wound  until  it  admits  of  its  removal  Where  any 
doubt  exists  in  the  diagnosis,  a  paracentesis  made  with  anti- 
septic precautions,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  anterior  chamber,  should  be  undertaken. 

In  the  case  of  foreign  bodies  embedded  in  the  iris,  it  is 
Usually  necessary  to  excise  the  portion  of  iris  in  which  they  lie 
48  Well,  but  an  attempt  may  be  made  in  the  first  place  to  remove 
Ihe  foreign  body  alone.  If  this  can  be  done  without  much 
laceration  the  iris  may  be  left ;  if  not,  it  should  be  excised. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  posterior  chamber  are  usually  difficult  to 

extract ;  almost  invariably  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of 

iris  as  well, — sometimes  also  the  lens  has  to  be  extracted.     The 

best  plan  is  to  attempt  to  seize  the  foreign  body  through  the 

iris,  and  cut  off  all  that  is  withdrawn  through  the  opening  made 

for  the  remo\'al.     Wlien  the   iris  is  prolapsed  in  an   accident 

which  renders  the  lodging  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  possible, 

it  should  be  carefully  examined  and  bathed  with  an  antiseptic 

lotion  before  being  returned  into  the  eye.     If  it  is  much  bruised, 

or  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  accident,  it  is  better  to  cut 

off  the  prolapsed  portion. 

All  operations  performed  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
require  great  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and,  unless 
this  can  be  insured,  should  not  be  undertaken  without  an 
ansesthetic.  For  such  cases,  in  children  at  all  events,  cocaine  is 
insuflicient.  How  soon  and  how  completely  tlie  irritution  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  will  subside,  depends 
greatly  on  its  size  and  nature,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  eye.  The  possibility  of  sympathetic  iniiammation 
of  the  other  eye  (see  Chapter  IX.),  has  always  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  treatment 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Lens. — When  a  foreign  body  enters 
the  eye  at  all,  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  most  fortunate  for  the 
patient  if  it  happens  to  lodge  in  the  lens.  Little  or  no  in- 
flammatory reaction  follows,  and  there  is,  practically  speaking,  no 
chance  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia,      inflammation  may  arise 
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owing  to  the  wounds  produced  by  the  perforation  of  other  su; 
jacent  structures,  principally  the  iris  and  ciliary  body. 

A  small  foreign   body  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  and  lodging  in  the  lens  without  traversing  the  iris,  muy 
produce  so  little  irritation  or  disturbance  as  to  leave  the  patient 
ignorant  of  having  sustained   so  severe   an   injury,  until  tlw 
vision  becomes    gradually   more    and  more   impaired  by  the 
advancing  opacity  of  t!ie  lens,     A  foreign  body  in  the  lens,  in 
fact,  almost  invariably  causes  cataract.     In  rare  instances  only 
a  limited  opacity  surrounding  the  foreign  body  results,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  small   particles  of  gunpowder.    The 
cataract  is  uo  doubt  frequently  caused  more  by  the  imbibition  of 
aqueous  humor  through  the  ruj)ture  in  the  capsule  than  by  the 
actual  presence  within  the  lens  of  the  foreign  body,  and  great 
diiferences  are   consequently  met   with   in   the   rapidity  with 
which  the  cataractous  change  advances — differences  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the  capsule,  and  the  length  of 
time  which  it   remains  open,  as  well  as  on  the  age  of  the 
patient.     Small  capsular  wounds,  caused  by  small  bodies,  heal 
of  themselves  ;   larger  ones  are  often   plastered  over  by  the 
over-lying  iris. 

A  lens  which  becomes  cataractous  by  lodging  a  foreign  body 
is  eventually  partially,  and  in  some  rare  instances  completely  or 
almost  completely,  absorbed,  and  the  foreign  body  may,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  become  displaced  into  such  a  position 
as  to  give  rise  to  serious  inflammatory  disturbance.  More  or 
less  irritation  is  always  caused  when  the  capsular  wound  is 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  lens  matter  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  swelling  of  the  lens  within  its  capsule  is 
liable  at  the  same  time  to  take  place.  Tliese  accidents  are 
better  tolerated  in  the  young  than  in  older  indi\-iduals  (see 
Traumatic  Cataract,  page  113).  Only  very  rarely  do  small 
foreign  bodies  lodge  in  the  lens  capsule.  They  cause  neither 
much  irritation  nor  cataract,  only  a  slight  opacity  in  the  capaole 
itself. 

Bvagnom. — "VVlien  penetration  has  taken  place  through  the 
sclera,  the  chances  of  the  foreign  body  being  in  the  lens  are  very 
small,  but  it  may  have  passed  in  obliquely,  either  through  the 
ciliary  body  or  from  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber.  "VVTien 
evidence  of  a  perforating  wound  has  been  found  in  the  cornea. 
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with  the  liistory  of  a  small  particle  of  metal  or  other  substance 
having  been  propelled  against  the  eye,  and  yet  no  appearance  of 
a  foreign  body  in  the  chamber  or  iris,  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  oblique  illumination,  and  with 
the  pupil  well  dilated  by  atropine.     In  difhcult  cases,  examina- 
tion of  the  capsule  may  be  preferably  made  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, by  reflecting  light  into  the  eye,  and  bringing  a  strong 
convex  lens  in  front  of  the  aperture.     In  this  way  the  wound  or 
Scat  in  the  capsule  will  almost  always  be  detected.     When  this 
is  discovered  it  is  certain  that  the  foreign  body  has  entered  the 
lens,  and  the  point  remaining  to  be  determined  is,  whether  it  has 
passed  through  it  or  lodged  within  it.     The  diagnostic  evidence 
in  this  re.'spect  is  either  positive  or  negative.     In  the  first  place, 
in  a  good  many  cases  it   may  actually  be  seen   on   oblique 
illumination  or  on   examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  in 
the  manner  described.    If  metal,  it  then   presents  a  glisten- 
ing appearance.     Sometimes,  though  the  foreign  body  may  not 
be  directly  visible,  an  area  of  greater  saturation  may  be  made 
out  in  one  particular  part  of  the   lens,  occasionally  with   a 
distinct  streak  of  opacity  running  up  to  it,     This  portion,  or  it 
may  be  the  whole  lens,  may  at  the  same  time  exhibit  more  or 
less    coloration,  produced    by   oxidation    or   otherwise,      The 
negative  symptoms  of  importance  Iiave  mainly  to  be  relied  on 
when  the  whole  lens  has  become  opaque,  hut  even  where  tlicre 
is  considerable  transparency,  the  diagnosis  will  be  strengthened 
by  finding  no  evidence,  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  of  the 
presence  of  any  body  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye.     The 
negative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  lens  being  the  site  of  tlie 
foreign  lx)dy  known  to  have  entered  the  eye,  consists  in  the 
first  place  in  a  disproportion  between  the  lesion  and  the  irrita- 
tion set  up  by  it,  and  also  by  the  absence  of  positive  moveable 
scotomata  or  of  restrictions  iu  the  field  of  vision,  such  as  are 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  vitreous. 

The  Irtalmcnt  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  opacity  to  which 
the  foreign  body  has  given  rise.  In  most  cases  it  is  inadmissible 
to  perform  any  operation  until  complete  mature  cataract  has 
resulted.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  cases  where  a  glaucoma- 
tous condition  is  set  up  by  the  swelling  of  the  lens  in  its 
capsule,  and  in  which,  therefore,  immediate  extraction  is 
indicated.     In  other  cases,  too,  in  which  the  opacity  in  the  lens 
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is  incomplete  and  practically  stationary,  operative  interference 
seems  sometimes  justified  before  a  spontaneous  ripeness  has 
been  arrived  at.  In  such  cases  some  method  of  artificial  ripen- 
ing may  be  resorted  to  first  (see  page  102).  It  is  rarely 
advisable,  in  any  case  where  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  lens, 
to  attempt  any  operation  but  the  removal  of  the  cataract 
through  a  large  section.  When  the  body  is  a  maguetisable 
metal  this  may  be  done  in  the  oixliuary  way  by  first  rupturing 
the  capsule  with  a  cystotome.  The  piece  of  metal  then 
usually  comes  out  along  with  the  cataractous  lens,  but  should 
it  remain  behind,  it  is  generally  possible  to  extract  it  with 
the  electro-magnet,  which  should  always  in  such  operations 
be  at  hand.  In  the  case  of  non-magnetisablo  substances, 
although  they  may  often  in  the  same  way  be  removed  along 
with  the  cataract,  it  is  safer  on  the  whole  to  extract  the  lens  in 
its  capsule,  if  the  case  admits  otherwise  of  the  performance  of 
this  operation. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Posterioe  Section  of  the  Eve. — 
Considerably  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  eye  embraces  those  in  which  the  body  has  penetrated  into 
the  deeper  structures.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  our  being  able  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  and 
because  of  the  tendency  to  sympathetic  inflammation. 

Large  portions  of  metal  always  produce  so  much  destruction 
by  their  mere  presence,  that  the  case  may  be  hopeless  from  the 
first,  \\'hile  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases  the  chances  of  operative 
interference  being  successful  will  depend  almost  entirely  on 
whether  the  patient  is  seen  soon  after  the  accident  or  not. 
Very  frequeutlj'  they  present  themselves  loo  late. 

As  in  the  case  of  foreign  bodies  lodging  in  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  eye,  those  which  are  found  in  the  vitreous  and 
posterior  coats  pass  into  the  eye,  most  frequently  through  the 
cornea,  wounding  the  iris  and  lens,  or  the  lens  alone,  on  their 
way.  Some,  and  more  particularly  shot  pellets,  may  first 
traverse  the  sclera  and  then  enter  the  vitreous  chamber.  A 
body  propelled  in  this  way  through  the  sclera  may,  according  to 
the  inertia  it  has,  be  arrested  in  the  coats  of  the  eye,  at  the 
same  side  of  and  near  the  aperture  of  its  entrance,  or  it  may 
drop  into  the  vitreous,  lodge  in  the  coats  of  the  eye  at  the 
opposite  side,  or  penetrate  these  and  come  to  rest  iu  the  tissues 
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of  the  orbit.  This  last  occurrence  is  not  so  very  uncommon  in 
the  case  of  gunshot  injuries.  If  the  foreign  body  does  not 
remain  permaueutly  fixed  in  the  coats  of  the  eye  at  either  side, 
it  sinks  sooner  or  later  in  the  vitreous,  and  then  only  alters  its 
position  owing  to  contractions  which  may  take  place  in  tlie 
exudation  surrounding  it. 

The  first  effect  produced  as  a  rule  by  a  foreign  body  entering 
the  back  portion  of  the  eye  is  hiemorrhage  from  the  choroidal 
vessels.  The  blood  usually  accumulates  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  vitreous,  in  which  position  it  may  often  be  made  out  with 
the  ophthalmoscope.  When  it  lies  further  back  it  is  suggestive 
of  rupture  having  taken  place  near  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye. 
When  much  blood  is  extravasated  it  is  not  long  in  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  chaml>er.  The  vitreous  then  generally 
becomes  more  or  le^s  iufiltrfited  with  pus,  and  this  infiltra- 
tion may  be  accompanied  either  by  violent  inflammatory 
symptoms,  panophthalmitis,  or  these  symptoms  may  be  less 
severe,  but  eventually  also  lead  to  shrinking  of  the  globe.  If 
the  course  of  the  case  be  carefully  watched  from  day  to  day,  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  purulent  inflammation  are  often  observed  to 
be  linear,  in  the  form  of  a  streak  wliich  indicates  the  passage 
taken  by  the  foreign  body  through  the  vitreous.  Not  infre- 
quently this  streak  leads  to  a  place  where  the  infiltration  is 
denser,  and  it  is  within  this  denser  portion  that  the  foreign  body 
lies.  Occasionally  a  foreign  body,  after  setting  up  some  irrita- 
tion, becomes  encapsuled  in  the  ^'it^eou3 ;  but  although  the  eye 
then  comes  to  rest,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  recurrent 
attacks  of  inflammation  and  ultimate  destruction.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  a  fresh  attack  of  inflammation,  even 
after  there  has  been  a  quiescence  of  years'  duration,  may  give  rise 
10  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  (see  Chapter  IX.).  In  cases  left 
to  themselves,  the  greatest  security  against  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation is  afforded  by  panophthalmitis,  particularly  if  this  should 
happen,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to  lead  to  the  spontaneous  expul- 
sion of  the  foreign  body,  A  protracted  or  even  permanent 
quiescence  is  most  likely  to  follow  when  the  foreign  body  is 
a  shot  pellet,  for  wljich  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  than 
for  other  bodies  in  the  vitreous. 

The  result  is  more  favourable  when  the  foreign  body,  what- 
ever it«  nature,  is  situated  in  the  ocular  walL     Most  frequently 
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it  becomes  embedded  on  the  same  side  as  that  by  which  it  I 
enters  the  eye,  the  force  of  propulsion  not  being  sufficients  | 
carry  it  into  the  vitreous.      In  this  position  it  may  cause  com- 
paratively little  irritation,  though  more  frequently  slow  inflam- 
matory  changes  are   induced,  leading  to   loss   of  vision  and. 
phthisis   bulbi.     A  localised    ulcer  may  form  and  the  foreign 
body  be  spontaneously  expelled.     When  the  site  occupied  is  tk»e 
ciliary  body,  cyclitis  is  set  up  and  ^'ision  greatly  reduced  l>yl 
opacities  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous,  followed  often  l-»y 
cataract  or  by  more  serious  changes.    When  the  foreign  IxxiZ 
becomes  lodged  in  the  opposite  waJl  of  the  eye,  which  is  cc* : 
siderahly  more  imcommon,  the  cliances  of  its  being  encapsule 
and  good  or  relatively  good  sight  being  retained,  seem  to  'fc:>* 
rather  greater,  though  the  eye  can  never,  even  under  the  m(»-g^* 
favourable   circumstances,  be   looked  upon  as  absolutely  sat^ 
Inflammation  may  be  set  up  after  long  intervals  of  time.     Muc 
depends,  in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  upon  whether  or  nc^^^ 
septic   matter   is   introduced    into    the  eye  at  the  same  tim^^- 
The  prognosis  is  relatively  good    in  the  case   of   shot   pelleC:::^^ 
and  small  pieces  of  clean  steel  or  iron. 

Diagnosis  of  Fovcigii  Bodies  in  the  Vitremis  and  Posteriir-^  "^ 
Coats  of  the  Eye. — The  history  to  be  obtained  in  cases  wher^^^ 
there  appears  rea-son  to  suspect  that  a  foreign  body  i^^^ 
lodged  somewhere  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye  is  often  very"*'** 
unsatisfactory,  especially  if  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  ■^^ 
accident.  With  an  uncertain  history,  and  the  absence  of  any 
external  scar,  the  diagnosis  is  often  a  matter  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty. The  preponderance  of  cases  where  the  eye  is  pierced 
through  the  cornea,  is  only  about  half  as  great  as  in  the  case  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber  or  iris.  According  to 
different  statistics,  it  may  be  taken  roughly  that  in  four  out  of 
every  five  cases  the  cornea  is  wounded,  instead  of  nine  out  of 
ten  (see  page  232).  Wlien  a  corneal  wound  or  scar  is  found, 
the  diagnosis  is  of  course  more  easy.  Further  evidences  of  per- 
foration are  then  looked  for  in  the  iris  and  lens.  The  relative 
value  of  such  evidence  has  already  been  discussed.  The 
vitreous  must  next  be  explored  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Owing 
to  the  great  magnifying  power  of  the  eye,  it  will  be  possible  to 
see  even  very  small  foreign  bodies  in  this  situation  if  they 
occupy  a  position  which  can  be  got  at  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
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and  if  the  opacities  in  the  lens  and  vitreous  are  not  too  great  It 
often  happens,  tlierefore,  that  in  fresh  cases  one  is  able  to  directly 
observe  the  foreign  body.  By  causing  the  patient  to  look  well 
down,  it  will  not  seldom  be  found  l)nng  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vitreous  chamber,  and  when  metallic,  will  be  seen  to  glisten  with 
a  wliitisli  or  bluish-white  lustre.  There  is  just  the  possibility  of 
mistaking  air  bubbles,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
\'itreou8  after  an  accident,  for  portions  of  metal.  Air  bubbles 
are  round,  often  multiple,  and  glisten  at  the  centre,  while  they 
appear  dull  and  obscure  at  their  margins.  The  glistening 
from  a  portion  of  metal  is  from  its  margin,  the  rest  presenting 
a  bluish  or  greenish -white  coloration.  If  this  point  be 
attended  to,  a  mistake  or  imcertainty  cannot  arise.  When  the 
external  wound  has  been  in  the  sclerotic  it  is  often  not  easily  dis- 
covered, even  when  fresh,  owing  to  surrounding  luemorrhage  or 
inflammatory  hyperemia.  A  recent  scar  may  be  detected  on 
oblique  illumination,  and  perforation  may  be  inferred  when 
the  superficial  tissues  are  tacked  down  to  the  deeper,  and  not 
freely  moveable  over  them.  In  fresh  sclerotic  wounds  the  probe 
may  be  used  carefully,  if  doubt  exists  as  to  perforation.  If  the 
patient  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  information  with  regard  to 
the  body  by  which  the  eye  has  been  injured,  he  may  possibly 
remember  whether  the  vision  was  much  affected  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  or  not.  Obscuration  lasting  some  days  is  suggestive  of 
there  having  been  haemorrhage,  more  especially  if  followed  by 
black  objects  floating  iii  front  of  the  eye,  but  this  is  of  course 
not  conclusive  evidence  that  anything  remains  in  the  eye. 
When  the  foreign  body,  or  the  yellowish  mass  of  lymph  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  is  visible  by  means  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope, we  may  sometimes,  if  the  history  is  doubtful,  as 
M'Keown  recommends,  obtain  positive  evidence  of  its  being 
steel  or  iron,  by  observing  a  change  of  position  of  the  whole 
mass  on  bringing  a  powerful  magnet  in  contact  with  the  eye. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  foreign  body  when 
seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope  is  easily  made.  When  it  is 
lodged  in  the  coats  of  the  eye  we  find  that  the  same  lens  is 
required  for  accurate  focussing  of  it  as  for  focussing  the  rest  of  the 
fundus,  and  that  there  is  only  very  slight  or  no  parallax.  Most 
frequently  in  such  cases  there  is  some  evidence  of  disturbance 
in   the   coats   surrounding   the  foreign   body,  often  a  whitish 
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patch  bordered  with  pigment,  where  the  choroid  has  been 
ruptured  at  the  time  of  its  lodging  in  the  eye.  It  is  only  rarely 
that  the  glistening  of  a  choroidal  plaque  may  give  rise  to  an 
appearance  so  like  that  of  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  eye,  that  some 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis. 
A  piece  of  metal  rarely  if  ever  glistens  all  over,  but  mainly 
at  its  margins,  whereas  the  glistening  from  a  choroidal  plaque 
is  not  limited  to  any  particular  point,  and  in  fact  is  often 
all  over. 

When  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  directly  seen,  but  the 
history  and  objective  appearances  of  perforation  point  to  its 
being  present  in  the  eye,  a  tenderness  on  pressure  at  some 
particular  point  over  the  sclera  indicates  its  position  in  not  a 
few  crises.  A  point,  too,  of  diagnostic  importance  in  a  doubtful 
case  is  the  existence  of  an  amount  of  inflammation  dispro- 
portionate to  the  severity  of  the  trauma  alone.  This  should 
always  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  something  is  lodged  in  the 
eye.  Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  visual 
disturbances.  Apart  from  the  defect  corresponding  to  the 
visible  optical  changes,  wliieh  alone  exist  in  the  case  of  bodies 
lodged  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  there  may  usually  be 
made  out,  when  the  vitreous  chamber  or  coats  at  the  back  of 
the  eye  are  the  site  of  the  foreign  body,  other  defects  as 
well.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  positive  scotomata  and  restric- 
tions in  the  field  of  vision.  The  scotoma  may  be  either  the  pro- 
jection externally  of  the  shadow  thrown  on  the  retina  by  the 
foreign  body,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 
Restriction  in  tlie  field  of  vision  is  due  either  to  the  presence  of 
blood  or  purulent  exudation  in  the  vitreous,  or  to  detachment  of 
the  retina.  This  restriction  in  the  field  of  vision  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  points  in  the  diagnosis  rendered  difficult  by  the 
opacity  of  the  lens.  The  scotoma,  too,  may  diminish  in  size 
from  absorption  of  extrava.sated  blood,  or  increase,  as  the  sub- 
sequent exudation  becomes  denser  and  more  copious. 

Treatment. — The  successful  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the 
vitreous  and  back  of  tlie  eye  was,  until  recently,  of  so  excessively 
rare  occurrence,  that  practically  the  chances  of  an  operation 
undertaken  for  that  purpose  being  successful  were  nil.  At  the 
present  time,  by  the  aid  of  the  magnet,  first  regularly  introduced 
for  this  purpose  by  M'Keown,  a  good  many  eyes  have  been 
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saved  which  must  previously  have  been  lost.  By  this  means 
only  particles  of  iron  and  steel  can,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, be  removed,  wliile,  with  regard  to  other  bodies,  we  are 
not  better  situated  than  before.  Iron  and  steel  particles  form, 
however,  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  met  with,  although 
the  exact  proportion  ditfers  very  much  with  the  locality.  The 
proportion  is  besides  altogether  greater  than  formerly,  owing  to 
the  great  falling  off  in  the  nuniber  of  such  accidents  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  percussion  caps.  The  electro-magnet  naturally 
soon  became  the  form  in  which  the  magnetic  force  was  applied 
for  operative  purposes.  Snell's  electro-magnet  is  thus  described 
by  himself: — "  It  consists  of  a  core  of  soft  iron,  around  which 
core  is  placed  the  coil  of  insulated  copper  wire,  and  this  again 
is  enclosed  in  an  ebonite  case.  To  one  end  of  the  instrument 
are  attached  tlie  screws  to  receive  the  battery  connections,  at  the 
other  extremity  the  core  of  the  magnet  projects  just  beyond  the 
ebonite  jacket,  and  is  tapped,  and  into  it  is  screwed  a  needle, 
which  fits  closely  on  the  cud  of  the  instrument  by  a  projecting 
cap."  Snell  uses  differently  shaped  probes  to  screw  on  to  the 
magnets,  and  this  plan  has  been  adopted  in  other  forms  of 
electro-magnets.  Snell's  magnet,  attached  to  a  quart  bichromate 
cell,  is  capable  of  lifting  from  the  end  of  a  2-inch  probe  a  weight 
175  grms.  It  is  of  ample  power  for  any  use  to  which  it  may  be 
put  Hirschberg  employs  a  similar  magnet,  supplied  by  five 
cells,  weighing  over  1  lb.,  and  capable  of  raising  a  weight  of 
570  grms.  The  following  excellent  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
magnet,  when  the  iron  or  steel  lies  in  the  vitreous,  are  given  by 
Hirschberg.  If  the  wound  in  the  sclerotic,  through  wliich  the 
piece  of  metal  has  penetrated,  be  still  open,  the  magnet  should 
be  at  once  introduced  through  it,  after  it  has  been  somewhat 
enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  easy  removal  of  the  metal 
adhering  to  the  magnet,  and  not  risk  its  being  rubbed  off  on 
withdrawal.  Fresh  openings  may  be  made  in  two  situations, 
either  by  means  of  a  meridional  cut  through  the  equatorial  part 
of  the  sclerotic  coat,  or  by  section  through  the  comeo-scleral 
margin,  the  vitreous  being  reached  after  removal  of  the  lens,  or 
if  it  be  ol«ent,  after  perforation  of  the  lens  capsule.  Hirschberg 
distinguishes  three  stages  after  the  accident,  in  which  an  opera- 
tion may  be  undertaken  :  (1.)  The  primary  stage,  that  is,  before 
inflammatory  symptoms   set   in ;  (2.)  the  secondary  stage,  in 
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which  such  symptoms  have  more  or  leas  developed;  and  (3.) 
the  tertiary  stage,  when  fresh  irritative  symptoms  have  appeared 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  quiescence.  Careful  probing 
with  the  magnet  in  the  first  stage,  conducted  with  proper  anti- 
septic precautions,  is  safe  enough,  and  should  he  undertaken 
when  the  wound  is  in  t!ie  sclera,  even  though  there  sliould  be 
some  little  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  Otherwise,  when  the 
diagnosis  as  to  the  presence  of  the  metal  in  the  vitreous  is  not 
absolutely  certain,  it  is  advisable  to  await  the  symptoms  of  the 
second  stage  before  proceeding  to  make  an  opening.  If  the 
foreign  body  can  be  actually  seen  in  tlie  vitreous,  the  opening 
may  be  made  at  once,  and  such  cases,  of  course,  afford  the 
best  opportunities  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  tliat  patients  present  themselves  until  tiie  second  stage 
is  arrived  at,  and  then  the  operation  should  generally  at  ouce  be 
resorted  to.  The  section  in  the  sclera  should  be  made  at  its 
lower  and  outer,  or  lower  and  inner  part.  It  should  be  5-6  mm. 
in  length,  and  6-8  mm.  from  the  corneal  border.  Pieces  of  iron 
or  steel,  up  to  30  m.  gr.  in  weight,  may  be  removed  during  the 
second  stage,  and  yet  leave  a  cliance  of  a  good  result.  When 
from  50-180  ni.  grs.  in  weight,  the  only  chance  is  a  primary 
operation,  and  when  mucli  larger,  even  the  successful  removal 
in  the  primary  stage  can  probably  never  result  in  anj-thing 
further  than  the  retention  of  the  shape  of  the  eye. 

In  cases  of  portions  of  non-magnetisable  metals  in  the 
vitreous,  an  operation  in  the  primary  stage  is  hardly  justifiable,  as 
the  chance,  small  as  it  is,  of  the  foreign  body  being  encapsuled, 
or  leading  to  relatively  little  irritation,  is  still  greater  than 
that  of  one's  being  able  successfully  to  remove  it.  Tlie  removal 
may  be  attempted  in  the  secondary  stage,  however,  when  the 
patient  has  been  prepared  for  the  alternative  treatment  of  evis- 
ceration or  enucleation  of  the  eye,  should  the  attempt  fail,  as 
it  is  likely  to  do.  In  any  case,  the  incision  should  be  made 
radially  and  not  circularly  in  the  sclerotic,  and  at  the  lower 
part,  except  where  a  point  of  marked  tenderness  exists  in  some 
other  situatiou,  when  that  should  be  selected  instead.  Bodies 
fixed  in  the  coats  of  the  eye  may  occasionally  be  seized  with 
forceps  and  withdrawn,  and  a  relatively  good  result  be  obtained. 
Unfortunately  the  advisability  of  performing  any  operation  for 
the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye  is  often  questionable. 
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on  account  of  the  risk  which  is  then  run  from  sympathetic 
inflammation  occurring  sooner  or  later  in  the  other  eye.  When 
the  injury  has  heen  so  severe  as  to  destroy  vision  from  the  first, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  remo\'ing  an  eye  in  which  a 
foreign  body  is  lodged.  If  this  can  be  done  within  the  first 
week,  evisceration  is  the  most  satisfactory  operation — if  later  on, 
enucleation.  The  dilliculty  of  deciding  arises  in  most  cases 
where  some  vision  is  retained,  and  here  much  will  depend  on 
the  course  taken  by  the  inflammation.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  the  foreign  body  is  a  shot  pellet.  When  the  i>ene- 
tration  has  taken  place  through  the  sclera  and  the  wound  made 
in  it  small,  there  is  not  mucli  danger  of  any  septic  matter  having 
been  introduced  at  the  same  time,  so  that  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  make  an  attempt  to  keep  the  eye.  Where  the  exudation 
can  be  made  out  to  be  extending,  removal  of  the  eye  should  be 
advised,  but  an  attempt  may  first  be  made  to  extract  the  foreign 
body,  if  the  patient  thoroughly  understands  the  risk  which  he 
still  runs,  even  if  this  should  be  successful.  Other  points  in 
this  connection  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  sympathetic 
inflammation. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


SYMPATHETIC  OPHTHALMITIS. 


"k  GREAT  number  of  affections  of  the  eye  are,  or  are  supposed  to 
be,  in  some  measure  caused  by  inflammatory  conditions  wbich 
have  pre-existed  in  the  other  eye,  and  are  consequently  looked 
upon  as  sifvipallutic.  Tlius  cases  of  keratitis,  choroiditis, 
neuritis,  retinitis,  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  even  glaucoma, 
have  been  described  as  sympathetic  in  their  nature.  Glaucoma 
is  certainly  never  sympathetic,  and  as  to  the  other  forms,  all 
that  can  be  said  definitely  is  that  their  existence  is  extremely 
problematical,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  at  the  same  time 
associated  with  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliaiy  body.  The 
disease  which  ia  generally  spoken  of  as  sympatlietic  opbthalmitia 
is  an  inflammation  of  tlie  uveal  tract,  most  constantly  and  more 
especially  of  its  ciliary  portion,  which  comes  on — rarely  sooner 
than  three  weeks,  and  often  much  longer — after  some  injury  or 
affection  of  the  other  eye,  which  has  been  followed  by  more  or 
less  destructive  inflammation  in  it. 

There  is  nothing  absolutely  characteristic  about  a  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis ;  it  may  be  acute,  but  it  is  more  often  dis- 
tinctly chronic.  It  may  be  mild  from  the  first,  or  of  a  decidedly 
malignant  type,  and  it  may  be  recovered  from  or  lead  to  con- 
siderable or  to  complete  blindness.  An  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
which  is  sympathetic  in  this  sense,  usually  runs  a  painless,  or  at 
all  events  not  ver)'  painful,  insidious  course.  The  insidious 
and  dangerous  nature  of  the  disease  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Mackenzie  about  the  year  1827. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  convenient  and  cus- 
tomary to  use  the  following  terms.  The  eye  first  affected  is 
called  the  exciting  eye,  or  shortly  the  exciter ;  the  other  the  sym- 
pathising eye,  or  the  sympathiser. 

The  inflammation  in  the  sympathising  eye,  although  its  pro- 
gress may  be  slow,  and  unaccompanied  by  well-marked  external 
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signs  of  inflammation,  gradnally  gives  rise  to  all  the  changes, 
and  is  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  conseqaeoces  of  a 
severe  irido-cyclitis.  The  first  symptom  that  is  often  noticed  is  a 
defective  degree  of  accommodative  power,  causing  a  difficalty  of 
seeing  things  distinctly  near  at  hand.  Some  lorbidity  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  most  noticeable  in  the  area  covering  the  pupil, 
may  frequently  be  made  out  about  the  same  time.  Th«  iria 
then  loses  its  glistening  appearance  and  becomes  muddy  and 
discoloured,  while  synechiae  form  between  it  and  the  lens  cap- 
sule. There  is  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  ciliary  region, 
the  vitreous  humor  becomes  clouded  with  opacities,  and  the 
tension  of  the  eye,  which  may  at  first  be  increased,  beoomes 
diminished.  A  new  formation  of  vessels  Cakes  place  in  the  iris, 
which  assumes  a  greyish  colour,  and  a  tumefied,  unhealthy, 
spongy,  and  to  the  practised  eye  rotten  appearance.  A  mem- 
brane soon  fonns  across  the  pupil,  the  anterior  chamber  becomes 
shallowed,  while  the  periphery  of  the  iris  is  often  to  some  extent 
retracted.  In  some  cases  there  is  found  to  be  restriction  of  the 
field  of  vision  in  a  more  or  less  concentric  form,  due  probably  to 
extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  ciliary  body  to  the 
choroid.  Detachment  of  the  retina  gradually  takes  place  owing 
to  the  traction  of  the  exuded  matter  in  the  vitreous,  and  leads  to 
complete  bUndness.  But  the  inflammation  may  subside  before 
this  stage  is  reached,  and  a  certain  amount  of  vision  be  retained, 
along  with  the  appearances  of  a  greyish  thickened  and  at  the 
same  time  atrophic  iris.  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis  sometime."» 
takes  the  form  of  a  serous  irido-cyclitis  from  the  first  When 
the  inflammation  in  these  cases  subsides,  as  it  is  more  likely  to 
do  than  in  the  malignant  plastic  form,  fair  or  even  very  good 
vision  may  be  retained,  but  even  such  cases  may  go  on  to  com- 
plete blindness, 

Some  cases  are  preceded  by  what  is  called  sympatheiie  irrUo' 
turn, — that  is  to  say,  that  while  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  actual 
inflammation,  there  may  be  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  pain 
referred  to  the  back  of  the  eye  and  to  the  forehead.  This  irrita- 
tion is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  experienced  in  the  other 
eye  when  a  foreign  body  lodges  in  the  opposite  conjunctival  sac, 
or  causes  some  abrasion  of  the  cornea.  When  to  these  symp- 
toms of  irritation  are  added  pericorneal  injection,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  an  attack  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.     But  the  symp- 
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toms  of  sympathetic  irritation  may  continue  to  exist  without 
ever  passing  on  to  the  dreaded  inflammation.  On  this  account 
it  is  of  importance  to  make  a  clear  clinical  distincLion  between 
irritation  and  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Sympathetic  irritation 
is  at  once  cured  hy  removal  of  the  exciting  eye,  while  such  is  by 
no  means  the  case  in  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

As  a  general,  if  not  invariable  rule,  we  may  take  it  that 
where  cyclitis  of  one  eye  sets  up  a  sympathetic  cyclitis  in  the 
other,  the  exciting  eye  has  either  never  come  properly  to  rest 
since  the  accident  or  disease  which  caused  this  inflammation,  or 
else  fresh  irritation  has  begun  after  a  period  of  more  or  less 
prolonged  quiescence.  The  renewed  inflammation  may,  it  is  true, 
be  accompanied  by  not  very  marked  symptoms,  but  there  will 
always  be  found  some  degree  of  tenderness  to  pressure  over  the 
cihary  region.  Often  there  is,  besides  this  evidence  of  cyclitis, 
pericorneal  injection,  lachrymation,  and  sensitiveness  to  light. 
A  reinflammation  is  a  common  occurrence  in  cases  where  foreign 
bodies  are  lodged  in  the  eye,  owing  to  their  having  spontaneously, 
or  through  some  possibly  very  slight  accident,  become  dislodged 
from  their  encapsuled  position.  This  possibility  has  therefore 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  cases  where  a  foreign  body  is  known 
to  be  retained  in  the  eye,  even  although  comparatively  trifling 
irritation  may  have  followed  the  accident.  As  long  as  the  eye 
remains  quiescent  there  is  little  or  no  danger,  but  the  patient 
must  be  warned  of  the  risk  he  runs  in  keeping  the  eye,  and  be 
urgently  cautioned  to  seek  advice  as  soon  as  tenderness  or 
redness  should  at  any  time  manifest  themselves.  Blows,  too,  on 
previously  injured  or  diseased  eyes  are  liable  to  set  up  fresh 
inflammation,  and  thus  lead  to  sympathy.  The  Comn^ittee 
appointed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Ophthalmological  .Society  to 
arrange  a  collective  investigation  on  the  subject  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  some  instances  in 
which  a  long  interval  separates  the  inflammations  of  the 
exciting  eye  and  that  of  the  sympathiser,  the  former  might 
at  the  time  be,  and  have  for  long  been,  perfectly  quiescent. 
The  possibility  of  such  being  the  case  should  therefore  be  borne 
in  mind,  though  more  evidence  may  he  reasonably  required 
before  it  can  be  accepted  as  an  undoubted  fact. 

The  condition  of  the  exciting  eye  at  the  time  of  its  causing 
sympathy  is  one  not  merely  of  inflammation  alone,  but  of  inflam- 
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ion  which    is  not   sufficiently  severe    to    cause  purulent 
'salruclion  of  the  tissues,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  not 
i*<«impanied   hy  so  much  serous  discharge  as  to  give  rise  to 
'longed  increased  tension.      Sympathetic    ophthalmitis  very 
:ly  results   from  panophthalmitis,    and  all  the  more  rarelj 
le  more   complete   has  been  the  destruction  by  the  purulent 
'"rtamniatiou.      A    glaucomatous    condition  of  the   eye,   too, 
"■''ether  arising  from  increased  secretion  or  impeded  excretion 
"'  fluids,  is  verj'  rarely  associated    with  a  condition  liable  to 
'f*cite  sympathetic   inflammation.     A  soft  eye,  in  which  per- 
^*^tion,  either  from  accident   or   ulceration,  has  at  any  time 
^lien  place,  and  which  is  tender  to  pressure,  is  that    which 
*i(iangers  tlie  safety  of  the  other.     Often  such  eyes  are  at  the 
J^one  time  blind,  but  tliis  is  not  always  the  case,  although  it  is  rare 
^«iat  they  have  retained  any  considerable  degree  of  visual  acuity. 
Sympatlietic  ophthalmitis  is  most   frequently  the  result  of 
^me  injuiy  to  the  other  eye  ;  the  wounds  which  give  rise  to  it 
toay  occur  in  any  part  of  tlie   eye.     Wounds  in   the  ciliary 
r^on,  or  extensive  cuts  involving  the  ciliary  region,  and  at 
the  same  time  leading  to  considerable  loss  of  vitreous  humor, 
are  the  most  dangerous  in  this  respect.     Mere  corneal  wounds 
may   be  followed  by  sympathy,  but  in    such    cases   they  are 
probably   always   sufficiently  severe,    either  in  extent  or  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  inflicted,  to  give  rise  to 
more  deep-seated   inflammation   in   the   eye.     The   excitation 
may  also  arise  from  operations  performed  on  the  eye.     Of  these 
causes  the  most  common  are  extractions  of  cataract,  especially 
in  such  cases  where  from  encleisis  of  the  iris  or  vitreous  the 
healing  process  has  been  slow  and  accompanied  by  considerable 
inflammatory  reaction.      Other  operations  occasionally  followed 
by  sympathy  are — needling  for  after  cataract,  iridectomy,  abscis- 
sion of  staphylomata,  &c.    Of  the  spontaneous  diseases  of  the  eye 
which  pi-oduce  ophthalmitis  in  the  other,  the  most  common  are 
the  various  forms  of  perforating  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  espe- 
cially when  such  perforation  is  followed  by  more  deep-seated  in- 
flammation and  shrinking  of  the  eye.    Intraocular  tumours,  when 
they  set  up  cychtis,  may  also  occasion  sympathy,  though  tliis  pro-  fl 
bably  does  not  occur  until  they  have  reached  liie  third  stage  (see  ™ 
page  349),  and  produced  perforation  of  the  coata  of  the  eye. 
The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  true  sympathetic  inflam- 
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mation  ever  occurs,  where  there  has  at  no  time  been  perfora-j 
tion  of  the  eye,  is  one  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  vet  1 
decided.     It  is  an  important  question  in  connection  with  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  as  will  be  seen  when  this  is  discussed 
All  cases  in   wbicli   a  destructive   form  of  cyclitis  or  other 
uveitis  occurs  first  in  one   eye  and  then  in  the  other,  are  0/ 
course   not   necessarily  of   a  sympathetic    nature.      The  real 
difficulty  in  all  non-traumatic  cases  is  to   determine  whether 
the    second   eye   is   affected    on  account  of  the  first — that  i», 
whether  the  condition  of  the  first  eye  actually  sets  up  that  of 
the  second,  or  whether  the  disease  in  both  is  not  due  toth«ainie 
cause,  as  so  often  happeus  in  iritis,  in  glaucoma,  cataract,  and 
other  affections  of  the  eye.     Only  in  cases  where  the  first  eye 
has  been  injured  without  being  perforated,  and  become  inflamed, 
and  been  subsequently  followed  by  cyclitis  in  the  second  eye, 
could  the  pre.sumption  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  sympathetic 
nature  of    the  cyclitis  in   the   second  eye.      From  Mooren's 
statistics    I   find    125   cases   of    sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in 
which   the    exciting   cause   is   given.     Of    these  the  eye  was 
injured  or  perforated  in  some  way  in  93.      In  27  of  the  93 
an  operation  had  been  performed — sixteen  times  couching,  tea 
times  extraction  of  cataract,  and   in  one  case   for  traumatic 
cataract.      In  20  more  out  of  the  125  cases  the  exciter  was 
shrunken  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  of  these  it  it 
only  expressly  stated  with  regard  to  three  that  there  was  no 
trauma.     It  is  not  clear  from  the  diagnosis  given  in  each  case 
of  phthisis  bulbi  whether  or  not  this  condition  was  preceded 
by  any  perforation.     Of  the  remaining  twelve,  eleven  had  some 
form  of  complicated  or  uncomplicated  uveitis,  and  one  detach- 
ment of  the  retina  alone.     Mooren's  statistics  include  a  number 
of  other  forms  of  sympathetic  affections.     These,  as  explained  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  are  purposely  excluded  in  our 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  partly 
because    their  sympatJietic    nature    is   by   no  means   always 
absolutely  clear,  but  mainly  because  they  do  not  possess  the 
same  importance  from  a  clinical  and  practical  point  of  view,  as 
does  the  more  common  and  more  serious  form.     Of  his  cases  of 
sympathetic  irritation  twenty -one  are  useful  for  reference,  as  the 
exciting  cause  is  given.    Eighteen  were  produced  by  perforating 
injuries  or  inflammations,  while  in  the  remaining  three,  although 
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there  was  cyclitis,  it  was  not  staled  whetlier  or  not  it  was  set  up 
by  iujury.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Ophthalmological  Society  already  referred  to  is  "  that  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis  occurring  without  a  perforating  lesion  of 
the  exciting  eye  is,  if  not  unknown,  at  any  rate  extremely  i-are." 
They  were  unable  to  find  any  undoubted  cases  of  .sympathy 
without  perforation,  the  nearest  approach  to  this  being  a  few 
cases  of  intraocular  tumour.  Such  cases  are,  however,  deceptive, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  tumour  growth  is  apt  to  occur  in  the 
site  of  some  old  injury,  and  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
rekindle  the  old  inflammation,  which  may  have  remained  for 
years  altogether  dormant. 

Wliether  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  is  more  likely  to  occur  in 
some  individuals  than  in  othcre  is  not  quite  clear.  According  to 
some  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  it  in  young  individuals, 
whilst  others  again  have  held  the  opposite.  Gunn  has  pretty 
conclusively  shown  that  there  is  little  foundation  for  the  former 
belief,  and  indeed  that  if  there  is  any  ditterence  at  all,  it  is  pro- 
bable, when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  relative  number  of 
accidents,  that  the  liability  is  greater  in  advanced  life.  Mac- 
kenzie believed — but  without,  I  think,  any  very  good  reasons — 
that  it  is  more  frequent  in  individuals  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  interval  which  elapses  between  the  injury  to  the  first 
eye  and  the  outbreak  of  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the 
second  is  very  variable.  It  is  rarely  less  than  three  weeks, 
and  may,  as  has  several  times  been  observed,  be  longer  than 
thirty  years.  Ouun's  statistics  show  a  preponderance  of  cases 
occurring  between  the  third  and  fourth  week.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  on  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  only  found 
eighteen  cases  out  of  over  two  hundred  in  which  the  interval  was 
four  weeks  or  less.  This  proportion  is  certainly  altogether 
too  small,  and  is  evidently  due  to  a  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  tlie  contributors  to  this  point,  as  in  fact  comparatively 
few  answers  were  received  to  the  questions  formulated  by 
the  Committee  regarding  the  duration.  Of  these  eighteen 
cases,  six  b^aa  after  four  weeks,  six  after  three,  two  between 
two  and  three  weeks,  and  four  two  weeks  or  less  after  the 
accident  Two  of  these  last  are  certainly  doubtful ;  still  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  an  interval  of  not  more  than  ten 
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days  may  very  exceptionally  intervene  between   the  prirawyj 

and  secondary  lesions. 

Tiie  intlueiice  of  the  length  of  interval  before  the  ontbrenk  ] 
of  the  inHammation  in  the  sympathising  eye  on  the  severity  u 
well  as  eventual  issue  of  the  disease,  was  another  point  to  wliici 
the  above-mentioned  Committee  directed  their  attention,  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  being  that  the  prognosis  is,  on  the  whole, 
better  when  the  disease  comes  on  after  a  short  than  after  a  long 
interval.  The  accompanying  table,  which  is  given  by  Gmn, 
shows  the  relation  between  the  length  of  the  interval  and  the 
result  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  inflammation.  A  short 
interval  was  one  under  a  month,  a  moderate  one  from  a  month 
to  a  year,  and  a  long  one  more  than  a  year. 


Intervkl.              A. 

B. 

C. 

Mild  or  Good. 

Modente. 

SererearBad 

Iniliim.       Result. 

InHam. 

Result 

loflun.      Benilk 

Short,           „              „ 

3 

1 

2               4 

Moderate,     4              4 

15 

8 

11           18 

Long,           1              1 

6 

3 

1             4 

From  this  table  Gunn  concludes  "  that  the  interval  appears 
to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  in 
these  cases ;  perhaps  the  tendency  to  a  bad  result  may  be  said 
to  have  been  rather  greater  with  a  short  than  with  a  moderate 
or  a  long  one."    This  conclusion  is  therefore  the  reverse  of  that 
come  to  by  the  Committee.     We  may  take  it  for  granted,  then, 
that  if  any  diflerencc  in  this  respect  exists  at  all,  it  is  practically 
unimportant.     In  other  words,  as  far  as  any  practical  consider- 
ations are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  severity  or 
result  of  the  sympathetic  inflammation,  whether  a  short  or  a 
long   interval  intervene  between  the  primai-y  lesion    and   the 
characteristic   changes   in    the  sympathising  eye.      Gunn   has 
found  the  type  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  result,  relatively 
severe  after  operations.     His  statistics  also  show  tliat  the  posi- 
tion of  tiie  injury  in  the  case  of  accidental  wounds  could  not  be 
shown  to  have  any  influence  on  the  character  of  the  inflamma- 
tion or  the  result.     He  remarks  that  "wounds  of  the  ciliary 
region  had  as  low  a  per-centage  of  severity  as  those  confined  to 
the  cornea,  with  implication  of  the  iris.    Similarly,  the  nature  of 
the  instrument  appeared  to  make  no  difference  in  this  respect" 

In  the  trtatmad  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  we  have 
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nsider  what  can  and  might  in  any  particuiar  case  be  done  in 
Wder  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  sympathy — that  is  to  say,  the 
prophylaxis — and  also  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  disease  has 
*Imdy  shown  itself,  both  with  respect  to  the  exciting  as  well 
>«  the  sympathising  eye.     There  are  few  diseases  in  the  whole 
*»nge  of  surgery  in  connection  with  which  such  difficulties  may 
•rise  88  to  the  right  course  of  treatment  to  be  adoptetl  than  in 
'.'"mpathetic  ophthalmitis.      The  complete  removal  of  the  ex- 
citing eye  has  been  the  main  prophylactic  treatment  adopted, 
'^though  other  operations  have  from  time  to  time  been  substi- 
'ited  for  it,  such  as  evisceration  of  the  globe,  section  of  the 
•^Ptic  and  ciliary  nerves,  or  of  the  ciliary  nerve  alone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  one  eye  is 
'^pable  of  preventing  the  aflection  of  the  other  eye,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place.  If  it  always  did  so,  much  of  the  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  cases  liable  to  excite  sympathetic  intiammation 
^ould  disappear.  But  it  occasionally  happens,  though  relatively 
perhaps  less  frequently  than  some  suppose,  that  the  other  eye 
ia  affected  after  complete  removal  of  the  injured  or  diseased  one. 
This  I  have  seen  in  two  instances,  and  not  a  few  cases  have  been 
met  with  by  others.  As,  however,  it  is  very  easy  to  overlook  the 
first  onset  of  inflammation  in  the  sympathising  eye  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  cases  recorded  as  first  beginning  after 
enucleation  have  in  reality  begun  before,  and  escaped  observa- 
tion. In  both  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  the  outbreak  in  the  second  eye  took  place  only  a 
week  after  the  removal  of  the  first.  In  the  one  the  enuclea- 
tion was  performed  six  weeks  after  injury ;  in  the  other,  three 
weeks  after  renewed  inflammation  had  begun  in  an  eye  injured 
three  years  before.  In  thirty  cases  discussed  by  the  Committee 
already  several  times  referred  to,  the  inter\-al  between  the  enu- 
cleation and  the  appearance  of  sympathetic  disease  was  under 
three  weeks  in  twenty-five  cases,  and  more  than  three,  up  to  as 
long  as  eight  weeks,  in  five.  The  practical  point  to  be  gathered 
from  this  is,  then,  that  if  three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  enucle- 
ation there  is  still  a  possibility,  but  extremely  little  probability, 
of  the  remaining  eye,  if  it  has  previously  been  sound,  becoming 
affected,  while  after  two  months  it  may  be  considered  abso- 
lutely safe.  The  sympathetic  inflammation  never  occurs  if  the 
first  eye  be  removed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been 
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injured,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  if  the  operation  is  performed 
witliin  the  first  week.  Tiie  decision,  therefore,  as  far  as  the 
surgeon  is  concerned,  is  not  so  difficult  to  come  to  if  tlie  caw 
should  happen  to  come  under  treatment  from  the  first,  and  if  the 
accident  has  been  so  severe  as  of  itself  to  cause  complete  and 
permanent  loss  of  sight.  There  can,  then,  rarely  be  any  donbt 
of  the  necessity  for  enucleation,  and  under  these  circunift&nces, 
too,  when  the  patient  is  informed  of  the  risk  which  would  afta- 
wards  be  run  by  the  remaining  eye,  it  is  seldom  that  he  will 
not  give  his  consent.  In  cases,  however,  where  some,  and  still 
more  in  such  where  considerable  sight  remains  after  an  accident, 
it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  the  surgeon  to  decide  on  operating,  or, 
if  he  should  deem  removal  of  the  eye  necessary,  to  obtain  the 
patient's  consent. 

The  desirability  of  enucleating  in  any  particular  case  will 
depend  on  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  injury  received,  as  well  I 
as  on  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  likelihood  of  the  intro- 
duction of  septic  matter  into  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  or  shortly 
afterwards.     All  wounds  involving  the  ciliary  region,  and  made 
with  some  dirty  instrument,  especially  if  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  allow  of   the   escape  of  vitreous,  are  » 
dangerous  that  an  immediate  removal  of   the  eye  should  be 
urged.     Cleanly  cut  wounds  with  anything  which  is  itself  clean, 
such  as  steel  or  glass,  are  less  dangerous,  and  when  the  vision  is 
not  destroyed,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  the  eye,  by 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  everythiug  which  would  be  likely 
to  set  up  or  keep  up  inflammation.     Thus  the  wound  slmuld 
be  treated  antisepticalJy  in  the  manner  frequently  described 
already,  the  eye  should  be  bandaged,  and  the  other  shaded,  all 
reading  and  strong  light  avoided,  &c.    When  foreign  bodies  have 
penetrated  the  eye,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  remove  them  if 
they  have  not  led  to  destruction  of  vision,  or  are  not  likely  to 
have  carried  septic  matter  with  them.     If  tliis  attempt  fails — and 
it  is  most  likely  to  do  so,  except  in  the  case  of  portions  of  steel 
and  iron  (see  page  243) — or  if  the  symptoms  of  irritation  to  which 
their  presence   gives   rise  do    not  quickly  subside,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  enucleation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fear  of  sympathetic  opb 
thalmitis  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  man] 
eyes,  which  might  have  been  retained,  or  have  even  recovered  a 
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useful  amount  of  sight,  aud  uever  caused  infiammation  in  the 
other;  yet  it  would  take  many  mistakes  of  this  kind,  in  which, 
too,  there  will  always  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  eye  might 
after  all  be  safely  left,  to  justify  the  same  self-reproach  which  the 

.opposite  one  must  cause  in  any  one  who  is  properly  alive  to  his 
sponsibilities.  In  many  instances  a  case  first  presents  itself 
for  treatment  after  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident,  or  after  perforation  has  taken  place  from  some 
other  cause.  In  such  cases,  if  the  eye  is  blind,  soft,  and  tender 
to  touch,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  proper  treatment 
is  to  enucleate  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  patient  will  then 
have  the  best  chance  of  escaping  a  sympathetic  inflammation, 
and  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  appearance,  as  well  ofiT  as  he 

,  was  before. 

The  difficulty  arises  when  such  an  eye  has  retained  some 
sight.  If  it  is  removed,  it  may  just  happen  that  this  is  done  too 
late,  and  the  other  eye  becomes  subsequently  aflected.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  the  exciting  eye  may  eventually  be 
the  only  one  in  which  any  sijiht  remains;  it  may  even  completely 

,  recover,  and  yet  the  sympathising  eye  be  lost.    In  nine  such  cases 

I  collected  by  the  Committee  on  sympathetic  oplithalmitis  tlie 
sympatliiser  was  lost  five  times.  When  this  happens,  I  believe 
the  proper  treatment  is  to  enucleate  the  second  eye,  as  cases  have 
been  met  with  where  there  seems  to  have  been  good  reason  to 
think  that  it  has  reactiMl  on  the  first  or  original  exciter. 

If,  when  the  case  is  first  seen  at  a  time  when  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis  has  already  begun,  and  the  exciting  eye  is  found 
to  be  blind,  it  should  be  removed,  provided  the  sympathising 
eye  has  not  long  been  inflamed — not  more  than  two  or  three 

'weeks.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that,  although  in 
most  cases  it  may  not  do  so,  enucleation  of  the  exciting  eye  has 
a  tendency  to  modify  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  in  the 
sympathiser.  This  risk  must  not,  liowever,  be  run  in  the  case 
of  exciters  which  have  retained  any  useful  amount  of  vision,  for 

,  reasons  similar  to  those  just  explained. 

The  treatnuni  of  the  sympathising  eye  is  one  on  which  there 

I  Are  many  dififei-ences  of  opinion.     Mercury  is  most  commonly 

[used,  and  beyond  this,  merely  the  ordinary  precautions  indicated 
in  all  cases  of  uveal  inflammation.  Although  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Ophthalmological  Society  could  not  point  to 
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any  greater  success,  on  the  whole,  amongst  cases  treated  witi 
mercury  than  amongst  those  treated  without,  their  statistica  on 
this  poiat  certainly  showed   tliat  mercurial  treatment  did  no 
barm.     It  is  always  difficult,  of  course,  to  prove  the  curative 
action  of  any  drug,  yet  I  should  certainly  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  systematic  use  of  mercury  in  sympathetic  ophthalmitis^ 
There  is  such  a  general  impression  that  by  pushing  men-niy  to 
salivation  the  mercurial  treatment  has  been  properly  tried,  tlat 
statistics  gathered  from  so  many  different  sources  are  in  this 
respect  of  little  value.     The  fact  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  tli<5 
chapter  on  iritis,  that  symptoms  of  mercurialisation  must  l*^ 
avoided  as  long  as  possible  before  the  effect  of  mercury  can  l>« 
said  to  be  attained.      Cases  treated   during  many  weeks  Uy 
inunction,  as  can  be  done  with  proper  care,  are,  I  believe,  a«  « 
rule  benefited  by  it.     Atropine  should  be  used  from  the  first, 
but  the  same  risks  apply  as  for  iritis  from  other  causes ;  when 
synechia;  have  formed,  and  tlie  use  of  a  mydriatic  appears,  froin 
the  dragging  which  it  causes  on  the  attachments,  to  give  rise  to 
irritation,  it  has  to  be  discontinued.    It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  question  as  to  wliether  or  not  an  iridectomy  sliould  be 
performed  is  one  of   considerable   practical   difficulty.      Some 
authorities  do  not  recommend  it  under  any   circumstances; 
others  again  perform  the  operation  in  all  cases  where  the  eye 
has  come  to  rest,  but  warn  against  it  as  long  as  there  is  any 
irritation.     There  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  colobomn  formed 
to  close  up  again,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  almost  always 
that    any   operative    interference   only   makes   matters    worse. 
One  thing  there  can  be  little  doubt  about,  if  an  iridectomy  is  ■ 
attempted  it  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible.     Tlie  only 
cases  in  which  it  is  undoubtedly  indicated  are  cases  where  the 
iris  is  decidedly  bomb^,  and   in  which,  therefore,  there  is  a 
distention   and  not   an   obliteration  of  the   posterior   aqueous 
chamber.      In  all  cases  which  are  left  to  settle  down,  and  in 
which  all  vision  is  not  lost,  although  from  the  extensive  deposi' 
of  plastic  exudation  in  the  pupil  it  is  very  defective,  the  besi 
and  safest  chance  of  getting  an  improvement  is  to  extract  thi 
lens,  and  afterwards,  as  will  always  be  found  necessary,  follow 
this  up  witli  an    iridotomy,  which    should  only  be  perform^ 
after  the  lapse  of  many  months.      Some  cases  of  sympathetic 
inflammation  may  remain  for  a  long  time  quiescent,  and  then 
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lecommence,  just  as  is  the  case  with,  and  probably  for  mach  the 
suae  reasons  as,  the  similar  inflammation  in  the  exciting  eye. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  any  operation 
performed  on  a  sympathetically  inflamed  eye,  even  when  it  has 
ffen  for  months  thoroughly  quiet ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
sdrisable,  when  there  is  any  degree  of  useful  vision,  not  to 
mterfere  in  any  way. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  other  operations  on  the 
exciting  eye,  which  have  recently  been  substituted  for  enuclea- 
'■lOB.   As  the  efficiency  of  the  operations  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
'Bston  any  established  practical  basis,  it  must  be  judged  of  from 
*    consideration   of  the  most  likely  pathology  of  sympathetic 
^^isease.    From  this  point  of  view  I  should  altogether  reject 
^^tion  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  regard  even  the  division  of 
*^th  optic  and  ciliary  nerves  with  suspicion.     Indeed,  a  case  of 
^^mpathetic  ophthalmitis  has  already  been  met  with  by  Voelcker, 
^fUr  optico-ciliary  neurotomy.      Evisceration,  however,  when 
^)erformed  in  time — that  is,  not  later  than  the  first  week — would 
seem  to  fulfil  the  indications  required  in  all  cases  of  injury  to 
the  eye  at  all  events.    At  a  later  period  enucleation  gives  pos- 
sibly a  better  chance.     The  number  of  times  that  evisceration 
has  been  performed  must  be  very  small  indeed,  compared  to  that 
in  which  the  eye  has  been  removed  altogether,  and  yet  two 
cases  have  already  been  recorded  by  Cross,  in  which  changes 
described  as  of  a  possibly  sympathetic  nature  were  met  with 
after  the  operation.     This  should  be  remembered,  although  the 
fact  by  no  means  proves  that  similar  changes  might  not  have 
followed  enucleation. 

Pathology. — An  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  s}Tnpathetic 
ophthalmitis,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  account  for  certain  facts 
connected  with  this  disease,  of  which  tlie  following  are  the  chief: 
— (1.)  Why  perforating  lesions,  and  such  as  cause  cyclitis,  should 
be,  if  not  the  only  exciting  causes,  at  least  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent ;  (2.)  Why  a  certain  time — rarely  less  than  tliree  weeks — 
should  elapse  before  the  second  eye  becomes  affected ;  (3.)  Why 
removal  of  the  exciting  eye  is  not  always  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  occurrence ;  (4.)  Why  some  cases  only  come  on  long  after 
the  first  eye  has  become  quiescent ;  (5.)  Why  it  should  not  occur 
with  cases  of  panophthalmitis ;  and  (6.)  Why  the  inflammation 
]bo  frequently  settles  in  the  ciliary  body  and  iris. 
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One   view  held   by  Mackenzie   as  to  the  cause  of  symp*- 
thetic   irflamniaticin   was   that  the  state  of  irritation  of  the 
retina  which  he  supposed  to   be  affected  was   transmitted  to 
the  retina  of    the  other  eye   by   passing    up   the  one  optic 
nerve  and  down   the  other.     An   irritation  of   the  previou/il; 
sound  eye  produced  in  this  way  might,  he   believed,  be  the 
beginning  of  the  more  serious  and  destructive  inflamnialioD. 
Mackenzie,  wliilst  mainly  apYjarenlly  inclining  to  this  explana- 
tion, did,  however,  admit  the  possibility  of  two  other  channels 
of  transmission,  viz.,  the  vessels  and  the  ciliary  nerves.    It  tras 
Heinrich  Miiller  who  first  succeeded  in  directing  general  atten- 
tion to  the  ciliary  ner\es  in  this  connection;  and  more  or  kss 
fanciful  explanations  of  the  transmission  along  this  channel 
seem  to  have  been  those  which  until  recently  were  most  gene- 
rally favoured.     Possibly  some  kind  of  excitation  of  the  ciliary 
nerves  may  account  for  sympathetic  irritation,  but  it  is  prett 
certain  now  that  the  characteristic  ophthalmitis  is  in  no  w« 
connected  with  it.     On  this  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  iiuot 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Brniley.     Talking  of  inflammalioC*- 
of  the  ciliary  nerves,  he  pays:  "  It  is  doubtful  if  it  can  ever  be •' 
cause,  since  i(  is  not  infropiently  entirely  absent  in  the  excil' 
ing  and  sympathetically  inflamed  eye,  and  since,  moreover,  it  is  ' 
markedly  present  in  some  cases  of  irido-choroiditis,  which  neither 
have  produced,  nor,  judging  from  their  microscopical  charactere, 
are  likely  to  produce,  sympathetic  disease.     Inflammation  romA 
the  ciliarj'  nerves,  though  more  often  present  in  both  the  exciting 
and  .nynipatlietic  eye,  is  not  an  essential  cause,  since  it  is  usually 
less  marked  than  the   inHammation  round   the  accompanying 
artery,  from  which  it   has  evidently  spread."     It  has  also  liecn 
supposed  that  the  coats  of  the  ciliary  arteries  might  transmit 
an  inifammation  from  the  one  eye  to  the  other.    This  would| 
certainly  be  a  more  direct  course  for  the  inflammation  to  take. 
Brailey's  investigations  have  also  sliown  this  view  to  Ije  un- 
tenable, as  the  inHammation  may  be  absent  in  cases  which  give 
rise  to  sympathetic  inflammation,  and  is  not  very  uncommonly 
met  with  in  panophthalmitis,  alter  which  sympathetic  disease 
is  almost  unknown.      In    1880   Berlin  suggested  a  metastatic 
explanation.     According  to  his  hypothesis,  germs   which   are 
introduced  into  the  eye  owing  to  its  perforation  produce  by 
tlieir  development  and  multiphcations  the  characteristic  plastic 
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uveitis.  They  are  then  taken  up  by  the  circulation,  and 
although  deposited  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  only  find  a 
suitable  nidus  for  tlieir  destructive  development  in  the  uveal 
tract  of  the  other  eye.  The  experiments  adduced  in  support  of 
this  view  are  not  very  convincing,  and  do  not  clearly  demon- 
strate anything  further  than  the  much  greater  tendency  towai-ds 
the  production  of  severe  inflammation  in  the  first  eye  when 
septic  matter  is  introduced  into  it.  Five  years  later  a  hypo- 
thesis, essentially  similar  to  Berlin's,  in  so  far  as  the  transference 
was  supposed  to  take  place  through  the  circulation,  was  ad- 
vanced by  Hutchinson.  He,  however,  likens  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis  "  to  the  process  which  occurs  in  the  multiplication 
of  malignant  new  growths  through  the  blood  elements,  rather 
than  to  that  by  bacillar  septic<emia."  Apart  from  the  impro- 
bability of  the  product.s  of  inflammation  l>eing  removed  by  the 
bl<x)d  anil  deposited,  and  thereby  setting  up  a  similar  condition 
of  inflammation  in  a  definite  part  of  the  other  eye  alone,  this 
view  is  not  consi.stent  with  clinical  experience. 

In  1879  Knies  wa.%  led,  by  the  microscopic  examination  of 
the  eyes  and  optic  nerves  in  a  case  of  serous  iritis,  to  put  forward 
the  hypothesis  that  fi}Tnpathetic  inflammation  is  the  consequence 
of  the  direct  transference  of  products  of  inflummation  along 
the  lymph  channels  of  the  optic  ner\'e,s  and  their  sheaths.  He 
8ubse<iuently  adduced  many  reason.*,  based  on  clinical  as  well 
as  pathological  investigations,  in  support  of  tlus  view,  which, 
although  genei-ally  disbelieved  in  at  the  time,  must  now  be 
looked  upon  as  having  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  subject  Not  long  afterwards  Knies' 
hypothesis  received  the  support  of  such  authorities  as  Horner, 
Ivcber,  and  Snellen,  the  last  of  whom,  at  the  London  Congress 
in  1881,  expressed  as  his  opinion  not  only  that  the  transference 
from  one  eye  to  the  other  took  place  along  the  sheaths  of  the 
optic  nerves,  but  that  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  characterising  sympathetic  inflammation  was  a  trans- 
ference of  germs  along  this  channeL  In  1881  attempts  were 
matle  by  Deutschmann  to  produce  sympathetic  inflammation  in 
animals.  Tlie  result  of  these  exjieriments  was  to  show  that 
germs  introduced  into  one  eye  of  an  animal  did  find  their  way 
to  the  other  along  the  optic  nerves,  and  there  .set  up  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  found  pos.siblo  in  this  Wciy  to  re.strict  the 
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inflammation  in  the  second  eye  to  the  uveal  tract.  Germs  were 
also  constantly  found  in  human  eyes  removed  on  account  of 
having  excited  sympathetic  inflammation,  and  even  portions  of 
iris  excised  from  sympathising  eyes  have  been  found  to  contain 
similar  germs. 

Deutschmann's  researches  show  that  some  substance  capable 
of  exciting  inflammation  really  passes  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
other  eye.  This  substance  is  probably  in  most  cases  a  collection 
of  micro-organisms,  but  it  may  possibly  sometimes  be  some 
material  resulting  from  their  action  on  the  tissues  of  the  first 
eye.  It  thus  gives  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  first  point  men- 
tioned at  page  257  as  requiring  explanation.  The  second  diffi- 
culty, again,  is  readily  explained  by  the  passage  along  this 
channel  necessarily  occupying  some  time,  while  it  is  evident 
that,  when  the  germs  have  got  the  length  of  the  nerve,  removal 
of  the  eye  could  not  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  process,  which  may 
nevertheless  be  less  severe,  as  there  must  be  a  necessarily  less 
considerable  number  reaching  the  second  eye  when  the  source  of 
their  production  has  been  cut  off.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  a 
satisfactory  explanation  seems  to  be  given  for  the  tliird  difficulty. 
To  explain  tlie  fourth  point — viz.,  why  cases  of  sjTnpathetic 
inflammation  should  often  occur  long  after  the  original  lesion 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  first  inflammation,  and  therefore 
long  after  the  presumable  introduction  of  micro-organisms  into 
the  eye — it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  it  is  possible  for  these 
organisms  to  })ecome  eueapsuled,  or  in  some  way  prevented  from 
being  carried  into  tlie  lymph  channels,  an  assumption  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  their  known  beha\'iour  elsewhere.  The 
reason  why  injuries  to  the  ciliary  region  are  more  liable  to  cause 
sympatlietic  mischief,  may  not  uuhkely  be  because  that  part  of 
the  eye,  owing  to  anatomical  peculiarities,  as  well  as  its  being 
difiicult  to  keep  at  rest,  is  more  subject  to  prolonged  inflamma- 
tion. There  are,  besides,  in  connection  with  it  lymph  channels 
which  communicate  with  those  of  the  optic  nerves.  Wlien  an 
inflanmiation,  even  though  produced  by  micro-organisms,  is 
excessively  severe,  and  results  in  purulent  destruction  of  the 
tissues,  as  in  the  case  of  panoplitlmImii.i.s,  the  IjTuph  channels 
become  obliterated,  and  the  danger  of  further  transference  of 
the  organisms  averted. 

The  immunity  given  then  by  panophthalmitis — a  clinical  fact 
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which  has  long  been  observed — is  explained  without  too  great 
stretchiug  of  this  hypothesis.  The  last  difficulty,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  still  to  be  cleared  up,  although  it  is  easy  to  frame  a 
hy|K>thesis  consistent  with  the  theory  of  germ-tiausmission 
along  the  optic  nerve,  which  appears  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
Tlius  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these  minute  organisms  give 
rise  to  the  most  evident  signs  of  inflammation  at  the  point 
where  they  tend  to  aceumulate  In  the  greatest  numbers,  and  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  tliat  the  migrating  organisms  may 
pass  on  without,  as  a  rule,  causing  marked  disturbances,  until 
they  become  arrested  at  the  ciliary  body.  This,  however, 
requires  proof,  and  until  this  proof  is  furnished,  the  whole 
question  cannot  be  said  to  bo  definitely  decided. 

Others,  and  notably  Gifford,  who  have  repeated  Deutsch- 
manu's  experiments,  have  had  occasion  to  modify  the  theory 
witli  reference  to  the  exact  channels  along  the  nerves  which  are 
taken  by  the  migrating  genns,  but  the  main  results  have  been 
pretty  well  confirmed. 

This  recent  elucidation  of  the  ]iathology  of  sympathetic 
disease  cannot  but  exercise  some  influence  on  the  treatment  of 
such  cases.  Thus  it  becomes  e\ident  that  the  operation  which 
enables  one  to  remove  the  largest  portion  of  the  course  along 
which  the  infecting  matter  travels  must  afford  the  greatest 
chances  of  success,  or  at  all  events  the  most  appreciable,  up  to 
a  late  period  after  the  primary  lesion  has  taken  place.  Hence 
the  advisability  of  {»erforming  enucleation  instead  of  eviscera- 
tion, except  at  the  very  beginning,  before  it  is  likely  that 
migration  has  Ijegun.  Further,  it  points  to  the  great  importance 
of  careful  autiseptic  treatment  of  all  perforating  wounds  and 
ulcerations.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  prolonged 
mercurial  treatment,  taking  into  consideration  the  action  of 
mercurj'  as  a  germicide,  is  indicated,  while  every  means  of 
allaying  irritation,  and  keeping  the  eye,  especially  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  iris,  ut  rest,  cannot  but  tend  to  exercise  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  exciting  process. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  RETINA  AND  OPTIC  NER\"E. 


Diseases  of  the  IIetina. 

Veky  considerable  ph3'siological  differences  exist  in  tiie  de 
of  vascularity  of  the  retina — that  is,  in  the  degree  shown  by  ' 
colour  and  aiipearance  of  the  vessels.  On  this  account,  and  akol 
because  the  magnification  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  image  is  not! 
sufficiently  great  for  the  detection  of  sn:iall  differences  in  the 
size  of  tiie  vessels,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
between  the  normal  state,  and  deviations  in  the  direction  of 
anaemia  on  the  one  hand,  and  hypenemia  on  the  other.  For 
these  reasons,  too,  as  well  as  for  others  connected  with  peculi- 
arities of  the  intraocular  circulation,  the  observed  condition  of 
the  retinal  vessels  does  not  afford  by  any  means  as  delicate  an 
indication,  either  of  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  of 
the  heart,  as  might  aiul  indeed  has  been  supposed. 

Schult^n,  who  has  lately  studied  this  question  very  thoi-oughly 
from  the  experimental  side,  lia.s  jiretty  conclusively  shown  that  J 
when  there  is  increased  ailhix  of  blood  to  the  brain  without  col-l 
lateral  hyperasmia,  a  similar  afflux  must  take  place  to  the  ocular 
vessels.     A  jiassive  hypera-mia  of  the  l.irain,  owing  to  imjwdedJ 
venous  circulation,  need  not,  however,  affect  the  eye,  as  tlie  ocula 
veins  have  other  channels  into  which  they  can  empty  themselve 
besides  the  cerebral  sinus,  a  thrombosis  of  which  might  thereforol 
occur  without  iniluencing  the  circulation  within  the  eye.     Whcii.| 
the  venous  impediment  lies  farther  off,  in  the  jugular  vein  or  is 
the  thorax,  there  will  bo  at  the  same  time  a  visible  interrujUion  ' 
in  the  circulation  within  tlic  eye.     Interruption  in  the  carotid 
circulation  affects  the  eyes,  although  the  anaemia  wliich   this 
causes  may  not  be  apparent.     In  aortic  stenosis,  for  instance^ 
by  maintaining  pressure  with  ihe  finger  on  the  eye  while  exam- 
ining with  the  opiithalmoscope,  the  prolonged  wave  of  pulsa- 
tion can  be  well  seen  and  distinguished  from  the  sharp  beat 


iich  occurs  tmder  similar  circumstances  iu  uormal  conditions 

tlie  circulation.     In  aortic  regurgitation  there  may  or  may  not 

spontaneous  pulsation  of  the  retinal  artery  and  vein.     This 

fepentls  on  the  degree  of  compensation,  or  on  whether  or  not 

tliere  are  other  complications ;  if  the  mitral  is  also  affected  there 

is  usually  no  pulsation.     Venous  pulsation  is  often  seen,  most 

^^equeutly  on  the  disc,  and  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  any 

^pathological  condition.     It  usually,  indeed,  depends  upon  some 

interruption  in  the  vessel  itself,  where  it  bends  suddenly  round 

^^n   artery  or  some  part  of  the   nerve.      Spontaneous   arterial 

^Hulsation  is  pathological,  and  indicative  either  of  some  general 

^Pucalatory  disturbance,  sometimes  only  increased  cardiac  action, 

or  of  increased  intmocular  tension. 

Vascular  changes  in  the  brain  need  only  appear  simultaneously 
in  the  eye  when  the  cause  of  such  changes  is  a  central  one — that 
is,  due  to  irritation  or  pardly.sis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the 
^^nedulla.  An  increase  or  diminution  in  the  amount  of  cerebro- 
Hkpinal  fluid,  giving  rise  to  altered  conditions  of  the  brain,  need 
not  affect  the  circulation  in  the  eye,  though  such  conditions  may 
be  is  followed  by  other  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Pronounced 
isclijemia  of  the  retina  has  been  observed  along  with  whooping- 
cough;  the  condition  is  not  permanent,  and  is  probably  spasmodic, 
although  other  possible  causes  have  frequently  been  suggested 
to  account  for  the  marked  diminution  in  calibre  of  tiie  vessels. 

Very  definite  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  blood  have  been 
met  with  in  different  diseases.  In  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
retina,  as  well  as  in  all  conditions  of  other  organs  where  there 
is  a  rapid  waste  of  tissue  or  defective  oxygenation,  the  blood  in 
^_the  retinal  veins  may  appear  considerably  darker  than  normal. 
^■The  appearance  is  by  no  means  always  indicative  of  an  actual 
darkening  of  the  Ijlood,  but  is  often  mostly,  or  it  may  Ije  entirely, 
due  to  the  greater  contrast  which  is  affordeil  by  the  swollen 
condition  of  the  retina.  In  cases  of  severe  diarrhoja,  dysentery, 
and  cholera,  both  arteries  and  veins  have  been  ob.served  to  be 

Pjnuch  darker  than  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lighter  colora- 
Ikion  of  the  blood  is  met  with  in  chlorosis  and  other  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  excessive  auremia  or  poverty  of  blood.  In 
^— leukicmia  it  may  be  very  pale  or  even  greyisli  in  ctilour,  whilst 
^Ku  jaundice  there  is  occasionally  said  to  be  a  distinctly  yellowish- 
^Kreea  discoloration. 
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The  streak  of  reflection  along  tlie  vessels  is  brighter  the  lighter 
the  colour  of  the  blood.  Jaeger  has  explained  this  on  the 
probably  correct  assumption  that  the  Hue  of  reflection  varies  in 
breadth  according  to  the  density  of  the  blood,  so  that  the  higher 
the  uidex  of  refraction  of  the  blood  the  narrower  is  the  streak. 
It  is  therefore  found  to  be  narrow  and  less  apparent  when  the 
blood  is  thick  and  albuminous,  broader  and  more  distinct  when 
it  is  thin  and  watery.  It  is  very  doubtful,  huwever,  in  how  far 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of  the  blood  might  be  justified  by 
the  observation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  appears  to  vary  pretty 
much  in  di.stinctness  under  perfectly  physiological  conditions. 

Tlie  retinal  vessels  seem  to  be  very  little  liable  to  aneurism ; 
only  a  very  few  cases,  in  which  aneurismal  dilatation  has  been 
met  with  to  any  extent,  have  been  recorded.  Perhaps  the  con- 
dition is  not  quite  so  rare  as  the  paucity  of  observations  during 
life  might  lead  one  to  suppose ;  it  has  certainly  been  seen  more 
frequently  after  death.  The  subject  is,  however,  hai-dly  of 
practical  importance,  though  the  fact  of  the  rarity  of  retinal 
aneurism  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  considering  that  probably 
all  forms  of  disease  of  the  vascular  walls  occur  in  the  vessels  of 
the  retina  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  consequently,  as  will  be 
seen,  ha;morrhage  from  the  vessels  is  far  from  uncommon. 
Probably  the  support  given  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  within 
the  eye  accounts  for  the  geuenU  absence  of  such  dilatations. 

Hyperemia  of  the  Eetina. — As  has  already  been  said,  it  ia 
not  always  quite  easy  to  say  that  the  apparent  congestion  in  any 
particular  case  exceeds  the  bounds  of  physiological  variation. 
In  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  it  is  well  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  relative  sizes  of  arteries  and  veins.  The  calibre  of  a 
retinal  artery  is  never  much  less  than  three-quarters  that  of  the 
corresponding  vein  under  altogether  normal  conditions. 

Hyperemia  in  the  retina,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  active  or  pas- 
sive. An  active  hypenemia  may  be  set  up  by  all  such  conditions 
as  call  for  any  unusual  straining  of  the  eyes,  such  as  i-eading  in 
the  dark,  or  prolonged  attempts  at  deciphering  dilficult  manu- 
ecript  or  bad  print.  And  this  form  of  strain  may  be  favoured, 
and  more  readily  lead  to  congestion,  when  there  is  either  some 
general  wefikncss  or  some  marked  error  of  refraction  which 
renders  persistent  exercise  of  this  nature  more  irksome.  The 
influence  of  the  lower  degrees  of  refractive  errors  in  this  respect 
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has,  however,  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Active  hypenemia  of 
the  retina,  too,  is  met  with  along  with  conjunctiWtis,  and  may 
merely  be  present  as  the  lirst  stage  of  au  inflammation  of  the 
retina — retinitis — which  either  exists  alone  or  is  associated  with 
inflammation  of  other  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye.  As  the 
normal  relation  in  the  size  of  the  artery  and  vein  ia  pretty  well 
maintained  in  active  hypersemia,  the  diagnosis  depends  greatly 
on  observing  the  state  of  congestion  of  the  optic  disc,  which  in 
such  cases  does  not  show  so  marked  a  contrast  in  colour  from 
the  surrounding  fundus  as  is  usual  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  is  no  indistinctness  of  its  margias,  such  as  occurs  when 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  papilla  takes  place.  The  cause  of 
the  deeper  coloration  of  the  disc  is  of  course  the  springing  more 
into  view  of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  a  similar  excess  in  the 
number  of  visible  vessels  can  also  be  made  out  by  the  practised 

[obserx'er  in  other  parts  of  the  fundus  as  welL 

Passive  hyperfemia,  on  the  other  hand,  being  due  to  some 
interference  in  the  venous  circulation,  or  in  both  venous  and 
arterial  circulation,  gives  rise  to  an  abnormal  relation  in  the 
size  of  arteries  and  veins.  The  veins  are  increased  in  size, 
sometimes  to  an  excessive  degree,  w^hile  the  arteries  either  retain 
their  normal  size  or  become  diminished.  The  interruption  to 
the  circulation  may  l)e  in  the  eye,  as  in  the  case  of  glaucoma,  or 
external  to  it, — produced,  for  instance,  by  pressure  on  the  optic 
nerve.  Congested  retinal  vessels  have  not  only  their  calibre 
increased,  but  are  also  lengthened.  On  this  account  they  take 
a  more  tortuous  course  than  normal,  the  tortuosity  being  greater 
at  right  angles  to  the  retinal  surface  than  in  the  surface  of  the 
retina  itself.  Contiguous  porlious  of  a  vessel  may  therefore  be 
at  dififerent  levels,  and  consequently  not  in  accurate  focus  at 
the  same  time.  This  undulatory  shape  causes  the  blood  in 
jme  parts  of  a  vein,  when  its  direction  is  such  that  a  greater 

rcolumn  is  lookeil  through,  to  appear  darker  than  at  others  where 
only  a  column  the  thickness  of  the  vessel  itself  is  seen,  and  thid 
difiference  in  Uie  apparent  depth  of  colour  in  different  sections 
of  the  vessel  is  often  enlmnced  by  a  simultaneous  swelling  and 
intransparency  of  the  retina.     Great  tortuosity  in  the  plane  of 

^llie  retina  is  most  frequently  only  a  congenital  peculiarity. 
Passive  hypenemia  is  described  by  Leber  as  occurring  in  cases 
of  congenital  cyanosis,  in  which,  too,  the  blood  is  of  the  same 
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colour  in  both  arteries  and  veins,  and  there  is  no  interferenwj 

with  vision. 

AN/EMia.  of  the  Retina. — Some  of  the  general  conditions 
which  are  associated  with  anaemia  of  the  retina  have  already 
been  referred  to.     The  ciianges  are  not  sufficiently  marked  as 
a  rule  to  afloid  any  importiiut  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
aniemia  of  the  brain,  and  indeed  most  cases  of  general  anicmia 
are  not  associated  with  any  marked  isehaania  of  the  retina. 
An;cmia,  too,  from  excessive  loss  of  blood  only,  produces  tem- 
porary isckeinia  of  the  retina.    The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
met  with  in  pronounced  cases  of  ischa-mia  are  great  pallor  of 
the  disc  and  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessels.      There  are 
besides  altogether  fewer  retinal  vessels  visible  over  the  fundus. 
Iscluemia   of  the   retina  may  be  functional,   when  it   is  due 
to  vaso-motor   constriction,  or    toxic,  tlic  effect  of  the  poison 
being  of  the  same  nature,  viz.,  causing  constriction  of  the  vessels 
by  some  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre.    A  most  marked 
and  not  apparently  veiy  infrequent  examjde  of  toxic  ischaimia 
is  that  produced  by  overdoses  of  quinine.     Much  the   more 
common  cause  of  isckemia  is,   however,  the    atrophic   form, 
which  occurs  after  optic  neuritis,  essential  atrophy  of  tlie  optic 
nerve,  and  inflammatory  and  other  degenerative  changes  in  the 
retina.     lachtemia  is   also  more   or  less   marked   in  cases   of 
embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  t!ie  retina. 

Retinal  H.emoukhages.  —  Haemorrhage  from  the  retinal 
vessels  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  The  ophthal- 
moscopic appearances  diffei-,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  visual 
disturbances  produced,  according  to  the  position  and  extent  of 
such  luemoiThage. 

Hfemorrhages  are  frequent  in  all  ca.ses  where  there  ia 
retinitis,  but  they  are  met  with  altogether  independent  of  local 
inflanunatory  changes.  Tiie  bleeding  may  be  confined  to  the 
retina  itself,  or  it  may  pass  backwards  and  cause  separation  of 
the  retina  from  the  choroid,  or  forwards  into  the  vitreous.  This 
last  rc.'^ult  is  not  common,  and  oidy  likely  to  take  place  when  a 
large  trunk  is  ruptured  by  accident  or  disease.  Hiemorrhagic 
detachment  of  the  retina  is  almost  invariably  traumatic.  It 
occui-s  in  cases  where,  with  a  tendency  at  any  rate  to  haemor- 
rhage, owing  to  an  altered  state  of  the  vessels,  the  intraocular 
tension   is  suddenly  lowered  by  the  escape  of  some   of   the 
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coutents  of  the  globe.  It  occurs,  for  instance — fortunately  only 
very  rarely,  liuwcver — after  cataract  extrartion,  more  frequently 
after  iritlectomy  for  glaucoma.  Ha-nion-liages  into  the  retina 
usually  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the  vessels.  When  situated  in 
the  layer  of  the  nerve  fibres,  which  is  very  often  the  case,  aa  it 
is  in  tliia  layer  that  the  larger  vessels  course,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  be  elongated  in  shape  with  sharply  defined  sides 
and  irregular  radiating  ends.  This  form  of  retinal  hscmorrhage 
is  distinguished  as  a  flammiform  tucmorrhaye.  The  peculiar 
shape  is  occasioned  by  the  dii-ection  of  the  nerve  fibres  between 


Flo.  48 — Retinal  luemorrtu|{et. 

which  the  blood  settles  and  is  constrained  to  pass.  Only  lai^er 
^ba'»innliage.s  in  this  part  of  the  retina  cuu  a-ssunie  a  more 
■egulur  form,  the  extent  uf  the  extravasation  iMnng  then  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  re^sistauce  of  the  nerve  fibres  which  are 
lied  aside  or  ruptured.  Deejjcr  hipmorrhages  in  the  rt^tina 
circular  or  in-egular  in  shai)e,  with  a  leiulency  rather  to  pass 
backwards,  owing  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  connective 
tissue  fibre."*  of  Muller,  than  to  spread  superficially. 

The  subji'-ctive  symptoms  to  which  luemonhagea  into  the 
retina,  uiiaaaociated   with  retinitis,  give  rise,  depend  on  their 
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position  and  extent.  When  they  are  peripheral  there  are  no 
evident  symptoms,  although  if  large  there  will  be  found  to  be 
a  corresponding  defect  in  the  field  of  vision.  When  occurring 
at  or  near  the  macula  they  give  lise  to  a  positive  scotoma,  and 
aometimes,  but  comparatively  i-arely,  to  coloured  vision.  Thus. 
when  fresh,  patients  may  complain  of  a  reddish  cloud  in  front 
of  theii-  eyes,  which  afterwards  appears  greenish.  The  objects 
seen  in  the  region  of  the  scotoma  as  it  clears  away  may  be 
distorted — that  is,  the  patient  may  be  conscious  of  more  or  le 
metamorphopsia . 

Smaller  retinal  hiemorrhages  are  generally  absorbed  withoiil 
leaving  any  trace  and  without  undergoing  any  discoloration. 
Larger  hemorrhages  generally  leave  some  trace  in  the  shape  of 
degenerated  patches,  in  which  cliolesteiin  occasionally  forms, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  very  brilliant  reflection.  Uetinal  luemor- 
rhagcs  in  old  people,  if  due  to  an  atheromatous  condition  of 
the  vessels,  may  be  followed  by  glaucoma.  This  is  the  so-called 
lia;morrhagic  glaucoma,  in  which  the  prognosis  is  bad  not  only 
for  vision,  but  also  with  respect  to  other  apoplexies  which  nuxy 
endanger  life.  According  to  von  (Iraefe,  if  ten  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  retinal  hicmorrhages  without  any 
supervention  of  glaucomatous  symptoms,  these  ai-e  not  then  so 
likely  to  come  on.  Small  haemorrhages  often  occur  after  iridec- 
tomy for  glaucoma.  These  rapidly  disappear,  and  ai-e  caused 
by  the  sudden  relief  of  external  pressure  on  the  retinal  arteries. 
which  are  probal.tly  always  more  or  less  diseased  in  glaucoma. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  exactly  how  the  smaller 
retinal  haemorrhages  take  place.  Their  proximity  to  the  visible 
vessels  makes  it  likely  that  they  come  from  them,  and  not  from 
the  invisible  capillaries.  Yet  there  is  rarely  to  be  seen  any 
evidence  of  actual  rupture.  On  this  account  Leber  has  suggested 
that  they  are  usually  the  result  of  diapedesis.  Any  tendency  to 
rupture  of  the  vessels,  or  to  hit'morrhage  altogether,  is  no  doubt 
greatly  counteracted  by  the  intraocular  tension,  so  that  on  this 
account  any  circumstance  wiiich  sends  the  blood  to  the  head  ia 
really  not  so  dangerous  in  this  respect  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed.  Active  congestion  ia  more  likely  to  be  associated 
with  haemorrhage  than  pa.ssive,  hence  the  occurrence  of  haemor- 
rhage in  menstrual  disorders.  But  tlie  most  common  immediate 
cause  of  retinal  haemorrhage  is  to  be  found  in  altered  conditions 
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of  the  vascular  walls,  which  admit  of  rupture  or  diapedesis,  or 
in  altered  conditions  of  the  blood  itself  Such  changes  are  pro- 
duced by  inflammation,  atheromatosis,  scurvj',  purpura,  pernicious 
anrcmia,  leucocythsemia,  nephritis,  diabetes,  and  jaundice,  in  all 
of  which  conditions  retinal  haenioiThages  may  be  found.  In 
cases  where  there  has  been  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  a  serous 
infiltration,  giving  rise  to  a  white,  somewhat  opalescent,  opacity  of 
the  retina,  has  been  seen  along  with  more  or  less  ha?morrhage. 
From  the  appearance  presented  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
not  unlikely,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Forster,  that  the 
cerebral  symj)toms  which  may  occur  at  the  same  time  may  be 
due  to  much  the  same  changes. 

A  somewhat  rare  occurrence,  and  one  which  gives  rise  to  a 
very  characteristic  ophthalmoscopic  appearance,  is  for  an  effusion 
of  blood  from  the  retina  to  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  between 
the  retina  and  the  vitreous  without  passing  into  the  latter.  This 
always  seems  to  oc<!ur  at  or  near  the  centre,  so  that  the  macula 
is  covered  by  a  patch  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
papilla.  This  patch  of  efiFused  blood  is  at  first  dark  red,  with 
sharply  defined  cur\'ed  margins.  After  a  short  time  it  begins  to 
undergo  absorption,  usually,  if  not  always,  from  above,  so  that 
the  line  between  the  partially  absorbed  portion  and  that  in  which 
the  blood  is  still  present  is  perfectly  straight  and  horizontal. 
A  hemorrhage  of  this  nature  causes  a  dense  central  scotoma, 
which  passes  off,  either  entirely  or  nearly  so,  after  the  lapse  of 
.fleveral  months.  The  prognosis,  so  far  as  the  restoration  of 
vision  is  concerned,  is  therefore  good.  The  exact  pathology  of 
this  affection,  and  more  espeeially  why  the  bicmorrhage  should 
always  come  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  i-etina,  is  not  clear. 

Retikitis. — Inflammation  of  the  retina  occurs  along  with 
choroiditis  and  cyclitis,  whether  set  up  traumaticolly,  sympa- 
thetically, or  otherwise.  Bf-?ides  this  inflammation,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  an  extension  from  the  other  membranes,  a 
primary  retinitis  is  met  with  in  many  diseases  in  which  there  is 
an  altered  state  of  the  blood  or  the  blood-ve.ssels.  Of  such  may 
be  mentioned  septic  processes  and  othei-s  wliich  lead  to  throm- 
bosis, syphilis,  albuminuria,  diabetes,  and  various  forms  of 
kaosmia,  possibly  aL-^o  oxnluria.  All  such  circumstances  as  lead 
I  active  congestion  of  the  retina,  such  as  prolonged  exposures 
Ifo  strong  light,  excessive  straining  of  the  eyes,  &c,  while  they 
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no  doubt  favour  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  under  conditio 
in  M-liich  it  is  likely  to  be  met  with,  do  not  of  themselvea  suffice 
to  set  it  up,  and  must  be  looked  upon  therefore  as  onlv  of 
secondary  iniiioilance  in  the  etiology  of  retinitis. 

Diffuse  Retinitis. — A  chronic  difluse  form  of  inflammatioD 
of  the  retina,  in  which  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  not 
ver}'  marked — merely  hyperivniia  of  the  disc,  with  a  diffuse  and 
sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly  striated  opacity  of  the  snr- 
rounditig  retina — is  that  which  is  so  constantly  seen  in  cases  of 
syphilitic  cbaroiditis  (see  page  160).     Apart  from  the  opacities 
of  the  vitreous,  this  appearance  of  the  retina  remains  for  a  long 
time  the  only  objective  symfitom  of  that  disease.    A  very  similaJ 
appearance  in  the  retina  is  often  met  with,  too,  in  cases  of  syncx- 
pathetic  ophthahnitis. 

The  .subjective  .symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of 
reliniti.s  diqit-nd  in  great  measure  on  the  accompanying  chi 
in  the  uhoroid  and  vitreous,  and  are  discus.sed  under  sypUiliti 
choroiditis  and  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

A  curious  and  rare  form  of  retinitis  described  by  von 
under  the  name  of  central  recurrent  reliniti.s,  appears  also  to  \i& 
frequently  of  .syphilitic  origin.  The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  io 
this  disease  are  oft«n  so  little  marked  as  to  altogether  escape 
detection  ;  at  other  times  a  slight  speckled  opacity  may  be  seen 
in  the  region  of  the  macula.  The  affection  mostly  occun  in 
both  eyes,  but  may  be  confined  to  one  alone.  The  defect  of 
central  vision  to  which  it  gives  rise  occure  suddenly,  and  has  a 
marked  tendency  to  recur  frequently,  the  intervals  between  each 
recunence  being  characterised  at  first  by  complete,  and  after- 
wards by  only  partial  rccoverj'.  The  central  scotoma  has  been 
observed  by  Nettleship  and  others  to  be  ring-shaped  at  first. 
Much  the  same  symptoms  occur  sometimes  along  with  the  more 
common  syphilitic  retinitis. 

FurulciU  Bctinitis  is  sometimes  the  starting-point  of  pan- 
ophthalmitis, and  especially  it  would  appear  in  cases  in  which 
septic  eml>oli  form  in  the  vessels.  Clinically,  however,  therts  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  this  afl'ection  from  punilent  choroiditis 
(see  page  168),  with  which  it  is  eventually  associated  whenever 
the  suppurative  process  begins. 

Hamorrhagic  Retinitis. — Many  forms  of  retinitis  are  fasmor- 
rhagic,  that  is  to  say,  the  changes  in  the  retina  are  associated 
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with  haemorrhages  from  the  vessels.  Only  cases  in  which  the 
number  of  hspmorrhages  is  very  ^leat  and  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  retina  can  be  projjeily  teimtd  liamorrliagic,  as  distinguiihed 
from  other  forms. 

The  term  is  rightly  applied  when  the  extravasations  con- 
tribute a  more  important  feature  than  the  other  changes,  such 
as  swelling  cf  the  papilla  and  retina,  or  the  occurrence  of 
patches  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  retina,  and  where  diseases 
of  the  kidneys  and  diabetes  can  be  excluded.  Retinitis,  with 
abundant  hamorrbages  occurring  in  one  eye  alone,  is  almost 
invariably  of  this  nature.  Sometimes  there  is  a  cardiac  lesion, 
at  other  times  not.  I  have  never  seen  what  I  should  be 
disposed  to  call  true  hsemoirhagic  retinitis  in  both  eyes — at  all 
events,  not  at  the  ^amc  time.  On  this  account  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  hamonhages  are  due  either  to  disease  of  the 
blood  or  of  the  vascular  walls.  Leber  has  suggested — although 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  evtr  been  demonstrated — that  the 
aflettion  may  le  due  to  enilx)lic  plugging  of  numerous  smaller 
branches  of  the  retinal  arteiy.  This  explanation  appears 
doubtful  on  account  of  the  generally  relatively  normal  condition 
of  the  peripheral  vision.  A  more  likely  cause  would  appear  to 
be  venous  thrombosis,  the  result  of  phlebitis  associated  possibly 
with  an  arthritic  diathesis.  While  the  central  vision  is  as  a 
rule  very  greatly  reduced,  the  extent  ol  the  field  of  vision  may 
not  be  at  all  restricted.  After  some  time  atmphic  changes 
usually  take  place,  so  that  although  the  hamorrhages  may  clear 
away,  leaving  often  little  or  no  trace  of  their  existence,  the 
vessels  become  narrowed  and  obliterated,  the  disc  pale,  and 
the  field  of  vision  concentrically  limited,  just  as  in  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  until  eventually  the  vision  is  completely 
losL    The  prognosis  is  certainly  therefore  extremely  bad  in  the 

-■worst  cases.     Sometimes  bleeding  takes  place  into  the  vitreous 

""tM  well,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  painful   glaucomatous 
symptoms. 

No  trfutmu/ni  is  likely  to  be  of  much  good.  The  eyes  should 
be  shaded  from  strong  light,  and  reailing  or  writing  avoided  as 
much  OS  {>ossible,  attention  being  at  the  same  time  paid  to  the 

,  general  health  of  the  patient. 

-'       Albuminuric  lictinitis. — A  certain  proportion  of  cases  of 
Brigbt's  disease,  variously  estimated  by  different  authorities  at 
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from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  are  associated  with  more  or  \m 
blindness  from  iuflammatory  and  degenerative  changes  in  the 
retina.  The  so-called  albuminuric  retinitis  met  with  in  sndi 
cases  is  often  so  characteristic  as  of  itself  to  render  the  diagnoais 
of  kidney  disease  all  but  certain.  At  other  time3  a  reliial 
inflammation  of  undoubtedly  albuminuric  causation  may  not 
present  symptoms  which  are  at  all  characteristic. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  albuminuric  retinitis 
(see  Fig,  49)  are,  speaking  generally,  more  or  less  hypenemij 
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and  swelling  of  the  papilla,  shgbt  increase  in  the  calibre  of  the 
veins  and  diminution  in  that  of  the  arteries,  and  diffuse  opacity 
of  the  retina,  with  hjcmorrhages,  and  the  formation  of  white 
patches,  which  are  confined  at  first  to  the  region  of  the 
posterior  pole.  The  changes  in  the  papilla  are  at  first  very 
slight,  and  there  is  some  opacity  of  the  retina,  and  a  few 
haemorrhages  in  the  portion  sun-ounding  the  papilla — the 
hsemon-hages,  too — are  mostly  deep  and  round,  less  frequently 
flammiform.  This  appearance  is  of  itself  suggestive  of  the 
kidney  being  the  cause,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  characteristic. 
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At  a  later  stage  white,  and  for  the  most  part  deep-seated, 
patches  of  fattily  degenerated  exudation  make  their  appearance 
in  the  retina,  while  at  the  samo  time  there  is  often  some  swell- 
ing added  to  the  hypertemia  of  the  papilla.  These  white 
patches  are  mostly  found  in  the  region  of  the  macula,  where 
they  are  arranged  in  a  star-shaped  form  radiating  out  from  the 
yellow  spot.  Around  this  central  figure,  the  size  of  which  is 
half  again  that  of  the  optic  disc  or  more,  there  are  often  a 
numl)er  of  scattered  spots  of  a  similar  nature.  Such  spots,  too, 
are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  other  jsarts  of  the  fundus  surround- 
ing, and  never  at  a  very  great  distance  from,  the  disc.  When 
the  appearance  jiLst  described  is  met  with,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  altogether  characteristic  of  albuminuria,  because, 
although  it  seems  certain  that  other  causes  occasionally  give  rise 
to  identical  changes  in  tlie  retina,  yet  this  happens  so  rarely, 
that  it  may  l)e  left  out  of  consideration. 

Little  alteration  may  take  place  in  the  ophthalmoscopic 
features,  even  after  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed.  The  patches 
jd  hiemorrhages  may  slowly  clear  awav,  or  fresh  ones  become 
leposited.  At  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  spots  are 
sometimes  very  thickly  .scattered  over  the  fundus,  and  here 
and  there,  more  especially  at  the  centre,  a  dirty  greyish  diffuse 
pigmentation  may  develop  in  them.  Occasionally,  too,  the 
white  reflection  from  the  patches  becomes  intensely  brilliant 
and  metallic  looking,  owing  to  the  development  in  them  of 
cholesterin.  At  the  same  time  tlie  papilla  and  the  retina  may 
be  verj'  greatly  swollen,  so  that  at  places  the  vessels  entirely 
disappear  from  view. 

Most  of  the  white  pau-hes  lie  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
retina,  the  vessels  of  which  may  l)e  seen  to  pass  over  them  at 
places.  Others  are  more  superficial,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely obscure  portions  of  the  vessels.  Tliese  appear  to  be 
caused  by  varicose  swelling  of  the  fibres.  Almost  invariably 
both  eyes  are  affected  at  or  about  the  same  time. 

The  degree  of  blindness  produced  by  albuminuric  retinitis 
varies  very  much,  and  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  pathological 
changes  at  the  macula.  Tliere  is  therefore  often  considerable 
difference  in  the  visual  acuity  of  tlie  two  eyes.  The  disease 
rarely,  if  ever,  causes  complete  blindness,  but  most  frequently 
produces  so  much  amblyopia  aa  to  render  reading  impossible. 
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The  field  of  vision  remains  good,  and  also  the  colour 
Sometimes  the  amount  of  visual  defect  does  not  correspond  wif 
but  is  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by,  the  retinal  changes. 
In  such  cases  there  may  possibly  be  uraemic  complicatia 
Thus  I  have  seen  occasionally  very  marked  deterioration 
without  any  apparent  increase  in  the  retinitis,  followed  aft 
few  days  by  imjjrovement,  clearly  pointing  to  some  poisoning  of 
the  visual  centres. 

The  prognosis  in  tliis  disease  is  altogther  gloomy,  except^ 
cases  such  as  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy,  where  the  condition 
may  be  transitory.  Some  cases  improve  so  as  eventually  to 
recover  useful  vision.  Most  remain  pretty  stationary,  and  die 
not  long,  generally  not  more  than  two  years,  after  the  onset  of 
the  retinitis.  An  extremely  grave  symptom  is  apparent  detach- 
ment of  the  retina  (see  page  285). 

Albuminuric  retinitis  is  mostly  met  with  in  chronic  cases  of 
kidney  disease.  As  the  general  symptoms  are  then  often  little 
niaikcd,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  diagnosis  is 
made  with  the  opbtbalmoscope.  The  patients  are  alii 
ancemic,  and  there  is  always  albuminuria.  It  seems  probal 
that  the  retinal  affection  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  blood,  whicli  arise.q  from  the  presence  of  a  diseased  kidney. 
It  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  chronic  uraemia.  It  has  not  yet  been 
shown  what  element  of  the  blood  is  deleterious  in  this  respect. 
The  accompanying  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  more  direct  cause  of  the  retinitis.  This 
view  is  untenable,  because  not  only  is  there  frequently  hyper- 
trophy without  any  retinitis,  but  many  cases  of  characteristic 
retinitis  have  been  observed  without  hypertrophy. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  general  disease  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  eye  symptoms,  the  main  indication  being  to 
relieve  the  kidneys  by  promoting  the  action  of  the  bowels  and 
skin.  At  the  s.inie  time  the  ii.sual  precautions  necessary  in  all 
deep-seated  inflammations  of  the  eye,  viz.,  shading  from  str 
light  and  the  avoidance  of  reading,  must  be  taken. 

Jidiniiis  in  Diabetes. — In  some  cases  of  diabetes,  mc 
those  of  a  severe  type,  there  is  a  complication  with  retinitis. 
Diabetic  retinitis  is,  however,  very  rare  when  compared  with 
the  albuminuric  form.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  some  cases 
described  as  diabetic  have  really  been  due  more  to  accompanv- 
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ing  albuminuria.  Only  when  there  is  no  albuminuria  can  the 
retinal  changes  be  safely  ascribed  to  other  conditions  of  the 
blood  more  directly  connected  witli  diabetes.  The  form  of 
infliiiiujiation  is  not  characteristic,  and  very  much  resembles 
albuminuric  retinitis,  being,  however,  less  severe,  or  at  all 
events  aocompanietl  by  less  marked  changes  at  the  macula. 
Tlie  amblyopia  produced  varies  very  much  from  a  slight 
defect  of  the  vision  to  complete  blindness.  The  latter  is  due 
apparently  only  to  complications :  extensive  haemorrhages  into 
the  vitreous  or  glaucoma.  Opacities  in  the  vitreous  are  fre- 
quent. The  prognosis,  owing  to  the  kind  of  case  liable  to  be 
complicated  by  retinitis,  is  almost  invariably  bad. 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa.  —  A  not  very  rare  disease,  the 
essential  nature  of  which  is,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  sclero-sis 
and  pigmentarj'  degeneration  of  the  retina  than  an  inflamma- 
tion, has  received  the  name  of  retinitis  pigmentosa.  The  name 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  ns  the  disease  is  not  associated 
with  pigmentary  alterations  until  it  has  advanced  to  a  certain 
stage,  and  the  pigmentation  may  indeed  occasionally  never 
make  its  appearance  at  all. 

Apart  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  which  are  usually 
very  characteristic,  retinitis  pigmentosa  is  accompanied  by  such 
distinctive  subjective  sjinptoins,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  diagnosis  can  he  made  without  any  objective  exa- 
mination. These  symptoms  are — night  blindness,  which  has 
usually  l)egun  in  early  childhood,  concentric  limitation  of  the 
field  of  vision,  with  relatively  good  central  vi.sion,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  very  slow  deterioration. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are — a  very  eqnalile,  greyish 
pallor  of  the  papilla,  more  or  less  marked  narrowing  of  the 
vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins,  usually  a  conspicuous  defect  in 
the  pigment  of  the  hexagonal  cells,  which  allows  the  choroidal 
^essels,  with  their  pigmented  interspaces,  to  come  into  view, 
ad  a  peculiar  fine  pigmentation  in  the  retina.  This  pigmenta- 
'tion  takes  the  form  of  intensely  black  bone,  rorpuscle-shaped 
patches,  usually  in  clase  proximity  to  the  vessels,  and  lying 
well  forward  in  the  retina. — (See  Fig.  50.)  The  pigmentation 
wcurs  mainly  in  a  zone  which  lies  midway  lietween  the  centre 
and  the  periphery,  ond  which  is  equally  broad  throughout.  The 
breadth  of  the  rone  varies  very  much,  being  as  a  nde  broader 


the  more  advanced  and  complete  tlie  sclerosis  is.     It  generally  J 
approaches  nearer  the  papilla  on  the  inner  than  on  the  out 
side,  and  in  some  cases  patches  may  be  seen  quite  up  to 
papilla.     When  very  numerous,  the  thin  filamentous  prooeasw* 
of  the  pigment  spots  meet  or  come  so  close  together  as  to  form 
a  network.    The  pigment  comes  from  the  layer  of  hexagonal 
cells,  but  is  increased  in  amount  by  proliferation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vision  is  affected  by  this  disease 
varies  somewhat  in  different  cases.     As  a  rule,  while  there  is  a 
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pretty  marked  and  sometimes  excessive  constriction  of  the  field 
of  vision,  the  central  vision  remains  good  enough  for  most 
purposes — for  reading  fine  print,  &c. — yet  it  is  only  rarely  that 
there  is  full  normal  vision.  Usually  the  smaller  the  field  of 
rision  retained,  the  worse  is  the  central  vision.  It  is  only  com- 
paratively rarely  that  very  small  fields  with  good  central  vision 
are  found,  and  in  such  the  restriction  .may  be  observed  to 
slowly  increase  without  any  marked  difference  in  the  central 
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ion.      Eventually  blindness  generally  supen'enes  after  tt 
antral  vision  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  small  eccentric  prirtioal 
>f  the  field  is  alone  left.     In  a  good  many  cases  in  which  there 
marked  concentric  limitation,  a  portion  of  the  temporal  part 
'of   the  field  of  ^^s^ou  towards  the  mirmal   periphery  may  be. 
found  to  have  still  retained  some  vision.     Occasionally,  too,  a' 
zono  at  the  extreme  periphery  is  left  more  or  less  unaffected,  so 
that  there  is  a  broad  band  of  the  blindness,  or  a  riug-sbai 


Fig.  51. — Krom  a  caae  <if  retinitis  pigmentm*,  in  which  the  pig- 
mentatioo  u  limited  to  thu  re^poa  of  the  mauola. 

btoma.  A  few  cases  have  been  described,  too,  in  which  there 
has  been  a  ceutral  scotoma  aud  good  peripheral  vision  itist 
of  the  opposite  condition.  One  ciise  of  this  nature  has  come 
under  my  own  observation,  in  which  the  pigmentation  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  region  of  the  macula,  where  it 
formed  a  network  in  both  eyes  exactly  similar  to  that  usually 
seen  in  the  more  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina ;  but  these,  like 
the  cases  in  which  the  pigment  is  altogether  alisent,  belong  to 
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what  may  be  called  the  atypical  forms  of  the  disease  (sec  Fig.l 
51).  Tlie  restriction  of  tiie  field  ordinarily  met  with  causesj 
some  difficulty  in  orientation,  as  patients  wilh  this  defect  are  in 
much  the  same  position  as  any  one  looking  through  tubes  held 
in  front  of  either  eye  would  be.  Thus  ehildrcn  frequently  fall 
over  things  at  their  feet  in  a  manner  which  to  their  parents 
appears  from  their  good  vision  otherwise  to  be  strange.  The 
colour  vision  is  good  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  even  in  cases 
where  the  fields  are  very  gi'eatly  constricted. 

The  light  sense  is  affected  both  with  respect  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  differences  of  intensity  of  illumination  and  the  vision  in 
subdued  light.  The  defect  is  most  common  and  always  most 
marked  in  the  latter  respect.  It  is  this  which  causes  the  nighi 
hlimlncss,  which  is  a  very  early  and  veiy  constant,  though  by  no 
means  invariable,  symptom.  Different  degi'ces  of  the  defect  are 
met  with.  Often  while  the  vision  is  so  good  in  daylight  as  to 
cause  no  s<jrt  of  discomfort,  the  patient  is  unable  to  guide  hinj- 
self  in  the  dusk  wlien  t!ie  light  is  not  so  far  reduced  to  make 
any  very  appreciable  difference  to  the  normal  eye.  This  defect 
is  often  popularly  called  "  twilight  blindness."  Things  are  seen 
by  artificial  light  oidy  wlien  pretty  strongly  illuminated ;  thus 
while  an  individual  might  be  able  to  read  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  the  sxirrounding  object.s  in  the  room,  which  were  only 
feebly  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  candle,  might  be  more  or 
less  invisible  to  him.  In  many  cases  the  defect  of  vision  pro- 
duced by  feeble  illumination,  though  pronounced,  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  that  just  described,  whilst  in  some  it  is  hardly  if  at  all 
noticeable.  According  to  Leber,  there  are  even  cases  where,  instead 
of  niglit  blindness,  there  is  a  degree  of  hyjiera^sthesia  of  the  retina 
accompanying  retinitis  pigmentosa  which  makes  the  vision  in 
subdued  light  either  more  comfortable  or  actually  better  than  in  a 
strong,  full  light,  a  condition  rather  of  day  than  of  night  blindness. 

The  defect  of  the  light  sense  is  very  probably  due  to  changes 
in  the  hexagonal  pigment  cells  of  the  retina.  The  other  visual 
defects  have  been  shown  to  be  produced  by  alterations  in  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones,  the  more  2>articularly  percipient  ele- 
ments. No  doubt  the  nerve  fibres  are  also  affected,  but  the 
existence  of  ring-shaped  defects  in  the  field  of  vision  points  to 
the  destruction  of  the  rods  and  cones  being  the  more  important. 

A  form  of  stationary  or  veiy  slowly  progressive  posterior 
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polar  cataract  is  a  pretty  frequeut  accompaniment  of  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa. In  tlie  typical  custis  there  appear  to  Ix;  uo  further  com- 
plications ;  only  where  much  the  sajue  retinal  changes  are  met 
with,  following  inflammation  from  acquired  or  inlierited  syphilis, 
may  there  be  more  or  less  manifest  alterations  in  the  choroid, 
or  iris  as  well  In  such  cases,  loo,  the  retinal  pigmentation 
ia  rarely  if  ever  so  equally  distributed  as  in  tlie  true  disease. 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  almost  invariably  bilateral.  1  have 
only  once  seen  a  case  in  which  it  occurred  in  one  eye  only,  while 
the  vision  of  the  other  was  in  all  respects  normal.  A  few  cases 
have  been  described  by  others.  The  spurious  or  syphilitic  form 
is  met  with  not  so  very  infrequently  in  one  eye  alone,  although 
it,  too,  is  more  frequent  in  both. 

The  di.sease  begins  either  congenital  ly  or  in  early  childhood  ; 
occasionally  not  till  some  years  after  puberty.  Some  cases  of 
congenital  amaurosis,  too,  appear  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 
The  pigmentation  is  probably  never  met  with  at  birth,  but 
usually  makes  its  appearance  during  the  first  few  years  of 
life.  The  disease  is  considerably  more  frequent  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female  sex.  Thus  Lelier  found  the  proportion 
about  five  to  two  (of  155  cases  111  were  males,  44  females). 
It  is  unquestionably  hereditary,  and,  just  as  in  all  other  affec- 
tions where  this  is  the  case,  there  is  often  consanguinity  in  the 
parents  or  grandparents.  That  consanguinity  alone  is  not  a 
factor  of  importance  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  as  Macnamara 
lias  j>oiuted  out,  tlie  disease  is  frequent  amongst  the  Hindus, 
among  whom  intermarriage  is  prohibited  by  their  religion.  Often 
several  members  of  the  same  family  are  affected,  rarely  if  ever 
all.  Congenital  deaf-mutism  and  idiocy  are  not  seldom  met 
with  in  the  subjects  of  retinitis  pigmentosa.  Sometimes  deafness 
comes  on  later. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  altogether  unknown.  The  fact 
that  very  similai-  appearances  follow  s^'philitic  inflammation  is 
certainly  suggestive  of  syphilis  as  a  cause ;  yet  it  appears  pretty 
certain  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Most  cases  progress  exceed- 
ingly slowly,  and  even  remain  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
apparently  absolutely  stationary.  No  treatmeiU  can  l)e  said  to 
be  of  the  slighlvsl  avail. 

A  very  rare  form  of  disease,  evidently  closely  allied  to 
reUniti<i  ptt;inunlosa,  ha«  boun  called  Uy  M  ooren  retinilii  punctata 
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aihescens.     In  this  aflFectiou  a  number  of  small  white  dots  are 

scattered  over  tht-.  retina,  and  tliere  is  night  blindness.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  may  be  an  earl)'  iiitra-uterine  form  of  sclerosis 
of  the  retina.  Other  atypical  forms  of  retinitis  pigmentosa 
occur.  For  instance,  it  is  not  so  very  rare  to  find  no  pigmentary 
changes  of  the  characteristic  form,  and  yet  the  appearance  of  the 
papilla,  as  well  as  the  subjective  symptoms,  may  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  justify  tile  diagnosis  "  retinitis  pigmentosa." 

EetiniiiH  FroUferans. — This  name  has  been  given  by  Manz 
to  a  very  unusual  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  retina. 
From  tlie  few  cases  I  liave  seen,  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  well-defined  clinical  form  of  disease. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  defective  vision,  the 
apparent  cause  of  which  is  hteniorrhagie  opacity  of  the  vitreous, 
there  may  be  seen,  covering  more  or  less  completely  the  papilla 
and  extending  over  the  surrounding  retina,  a  markedly  pro- 
minent and  deeply  folded  or  furrowed  bluish  opacity.  This 
fibrous  or  membranous  looking  opacity  follows  the  course  of  tlie  ^j 
large  vessels,  which  it  to  a  great  extent  liides,  but  in  the  furrows ^H 
may  be  seen  ves.sels  ajtparently  newly  formed.  In  the  region  ^^ 
about  the  main  mass  of  connective  tissue  which  this  central 
opacity  represents,  may  generally  be  seen  whitish  thread-like 
opacities  stretching  further  towards  the  peripliery  of  the  retina. 
These  are  no  doubt  vessels  surrounded  by  a  dense  opacity  caused 
by  perivasculitis.  Htemorrhages  into  the  vitreous  seem  always 
to  accompany  tliis  affection,  and  tliese,  along  with  the  cataract, 
which  may  subsequently  make  its  appearance,  make  the  image 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  a  rule, 
not  very  distinct.  It  is  possible  that  this  luemorrhage  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  tlie  formation  of  the  fibrous  tissue  bands. 
Cases  of  recurrent  haemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  (see  page  188) 
are  certainly  afterwards  found  to  present  much  the  same  appear- 
ances. Only  one  case  lias,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  yet  been 
examined  microscopically,  and  is  fully  described  by  Manz. 
From  his  description  of  this  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  appearances  were  caused  by  a  chronic  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  retina,  leading  to  an  excessive  hyperplasia  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane  in  the  region  of  the  main  vessels. 

I  have  only  seen  the  disease  in  one  eye,  but  it  occurs 
apparently  at  least  as  frequently  in  both.     The  cause  is  un- 
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known.  In  some  cases  Uiere  have  been  cardiac  synipioms, 
which  may  possibly  have  had  some  intluence.  I  have  seen  this, 
and  also  evidences  of  anterior  sclero-choroiditis.  A  case  is 
described  by  Mackenzie  in  the  old  Ophthalmic  Bfvitw,  which 
was  [probably  one  of  retinitis  proliferans,  and  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  a  connection  l)etween  the  condition  and  oxaluria. 

According  to  Manz,  improvement  may  take  place  and  be 
accompanied  by  partial  disappearance  of  the  ophthalmoscopic 
changes.  He  recommends  treatment  by  mercurial  inunction 
and  leeching.  Most  cases  are,  however,  probably  little  benefited 
by  any  treatment. 

Embousm  of  tue  Ckntual  Aetbry  of  the  Retina. — Not 
long  after  the  important  discovery  of  the  emliolic  plugging  of 
arteries  by  Virchow,  a  case  of  emljolism  of  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina  was  diagnosed  by  von  Graefc,  and  the  diagnosis  then 
made  confirmed  on  post-mortem  examination  by  Schweigger  five 
years  afterwards.  Since  that  time  the  demonstration  iliat  the 
symptoms  and  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  usually  refen-ed  to 
this  lesion  are  really  due  to  plugging,  has  been  several  times 
repeated,  amongst  others  by  Nettleship  and  Priestley  Smith. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  the  circulation  is  completely  stopped 
in  the  retinal  vessels ;  when  this  is  the  case,  no  pulsation  can  be 
obtained  in  the  artery  by  pressure  on  the  eye.  The  diminished 
supply  of  blood  flowing  into  the  eye  causes  the  arteritis  to  appear 
smaller,  while  at  the  same  time  the  streak  of  reflected  light 
along  them  becomes  less  apparent,  or  is  altogether  absent.  The 
veins,  too,  may  be  smaller  than  normal,  though  this  is  usually 
the  case  only  with  those  portions  which  are  on  and  near  the 
disc;  they  are  often  rather  distended  further  towards  the 
periphery.  The  ischiemia  is  rendered  further  apparent,  too,  by 
the  in\'i8ibility  of  the  smaller  vessels.  What  hwks  like,  and  is 
often  described  as,  spontaneous  pulsation,  may  lie  seen  in  the 
arteries,  due  to  tl»e  partial  interruption  of  the  blood  flowing  into 
them,  producing  a  more  or  less  marked  difference  in  the  degree 
of  their  distention  with  every  systole.  The  intermittent  pas- 
sages of  broken  columns  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  observed 
in  the  veins  when  the  circulation  is  not  altogether,  but  all 
but,  stopped. 

Besides  the  varying  appearances  met  with  in  the  vessels 
indicative  of   circulatory  impediments,  an   embolism    of    the 
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ceutral  artery  produces  otlier  and  more  characteristic  changes 
the  retina,  wliich,  however,  last  only  a  short  time  after  ll 
accident.  The  central  portion  presents  a  whitish  opaque  a| 
pearaiice,  \vA  unlike  tiie  liloom  ou  fruit,  and  which  is  due 
cedema.  This  appeaiunee  is  most  intense  round  the  macula  i 
optic  nerve,  and  olten  indeed  hardly  appreciable  elsewhere, 
a  rule,  too,  in  tin-  area  occupied  by  the  a-deina  it  does  no 
present  an  equal  density  or  opacity  throughout,  but  the  white 
ness  tends  to  fade  ofif  at  about  equal  distances  from  the  papilli 
and  macula.  Thus,  midway  lietween  the  macula  and  the  disq 
it  is  seldom  if  ever  so  dense  as  in  the  vicinity  of  either. 


A 


Fig.  62. — Emboliam  of  central  arterj. 

cedema  has,  too,  a  more  streaky  appearance  round  the  disc;. 
the  centre  of  the  macula,  and  corresponding  in  jwsition  to 
fovea  centialis,  there  is  no  opacity.  Ovviuy  to  this,  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  this  portion  of  the  retina  is  very  remarkable, 
and  generally  dcsciibt'd  a.s  a  clicrry  rfd  spot.  So  strong  is  the 
couti-ast  between  the  colour  of  the  fovea  and  the  surround! 
retina,  that  tliis  appearance  cannot  fail  to  at  once  attract  all 
tiou.  The  cheiry  red  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  oedematoa? 
opaque  letina,  when  taken  along  with  the  history  of  sudden 
and  spontaneous  loss  of  sight,  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  an 
interruption   in    the  circulation.       A   similar  change,   though 
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rarely  if  ever  so  definitely  lutirked,  may  follow  severe  blows 
on  the  eye. 

Whether  the  ititorruplion  iu  the  circulation  in  any  given 
case  is  due  to  embolism  of  tiie  artery,  or  to  thrombosis  iu  the 
vein,  or  ha-moiTlia^e  into  the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  causing 
compression  of  the  nerve  and  vessels,  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  the  same  iu  all  causes 
of  interruption.  The  first  cause  is  probaI>ly  considerably  the 
most  common.  There  are  apparently  two  forms  of  thrombosis, 
the  pliU'biiic  and  marastic.  Augelucci,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  in  four  ditfercnt  case-s  the  diagnasis  of  tliromlH)sis 
made  during  life,  gives  the  following  points  as  of  importance  in 
the  dififerential  diagnosis.  Emholunx  of  tht  central  artery: — 
Normal  course  of  vessels,  arterie.s  narrowed,  veins  gradually 
increasing  in  calibre  towards  iieriphery,  no  venous  pulsation, 
absence  of  retinal  ha-'morrhages.  Thrombosis  of  central  vein : — 
Tortuosity  of  vessels,  arteries  of  normal  calibre  or  nwirly  so, 
veins  gorged  with  blood  and  here  and  there  interrupted,  venous 
pulsation,  retinal  haemorrhages.  Certaiidy  some  cases  of  em- 
bolism are  accompanied  by  haemorrhages,  but  they  are  never 
very  numerous,  and  we  should  expect  in  thrombosis  to  find  this 
feature  more  pronounced. 

The  ujdema  of  the  retina  does  not  come  on  immediately  on 
tlie  plugging  of  the  vessels,  but  takes  several  hours,  or  even  a 
ilay  or  two,  to  reach  its  height.  It  then  slowly  passes  off,  leaving 
no  trace  after  a  week  or  two.  The  diagnosis  may  not  then  be  so 
easy,  unless  the  appearances  in  the  vessels  are  marked.  It  will 
depend  more  on  the  lustory  of  the  nature  of  the  visual  defect 

Embolism  of  the  central  artery  causes  sudden,  and  in  most 
cases  all  but  complete  and  permanent  blindness.  So  sudden  is 
the  loss  of  vision,  that  patients  are  only  conscious  of  having  all 
at  once  Itecome  blind  in  one  eye.  If  it  occurs  during  the  night, 
they  find  on  waking  that  they  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye; 
if  during  the  day,  they  may  be  conscious  of  a  rapid  veiliug  of 
the  sight,  which  hiw  l)ecome  <iuick]y  denser  and  denser,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  not  more  than  a  minute,  all  sight  has  gone. 
OocAsiooally  the  eventual  blindness  is  precedetl  by  a  kind  of 
auru — an  obscuration — followed  by  complete  recovery.  This 
may  even  take  jjlace  several  times  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
before  the  blood  supply  ia  definitely  and  finally  cut  off,  and  is 
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no  doubt  due  to  the  temporary  lodging  of  a  clot  somewhere  ne 
tlie  mouth  of  the  central  ai-tery.  In  a  few  cases  some  amount 
of  vision  is  regained,  but  it  rarely  if  ever  happens  that  the 
patient  recovers  auytliiug  like  useful  sight. 

The  suddenness  of  tlie  blioduess  produced  by  the  cuttin<»  ofl 
of  the  blood  -su]iply  to  the  retina  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  close  dependence  of  its  functional  activity  on  its  bio 
supply.  The  ab.sence  of  anastomosis,  with  other  trunks,  too,  is 
the  cause  of  the  blindness  remaining  permanent,  so  that  only" 
where  the  plugging  is  incomplete  from  the  first  eau  any  sub- 
sequent improvement  Ije  looked  for.  No  apparent  necrosis  oi\ 
the  retina  takes  place.  This  is  a  somewhat  temarkable  fact,  and 
one  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  explanation. 

In  almost  all  cases  a  small  jiortion  of  the  tempoml  side  of 
the  field  uf  vision  retains  some  vision.  Usually  this  is  only 
sliglit,  merely  amounting  to  appreciation  of  the  movements  of  the 
hand  in  this  position.  This  ciixumstance  is  of  some  importance 
in  the  diagnosis  in  a  ditticult  case  when  all  distinctive  objective 
signs  have  disappeared.  Wlicii  taken  along  with  the  history  of 
sudden  onset,  and  the  presence  of  some  cardiac  lesion,  it  would 
render  the  diagnosis  of  emboli.'sm  not  unlikely. 

Occasionally  the  embolism,  instead  of  settling  in  the  main 
trunk,  may  plug  one  of  the  bi-anches  of  the  central  arter}'.  There 
is  then  produced  a  defect  in  the  field  of  vision  corresponding  to 
the  portion  of  retina  supplied  by  the  plugged  vessel.  This  is  a 
much  rarer  accident  than  embolism  of  the  trunk.  I  have  seen 
one  case,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  appearance 
produced  a  few  hours  after  the  infarction  took  place.  The 
position  of  the  embolism  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  sudden 
narrowing  of  the  artery  on  the  other  side  of  it.  The  surround- 
ing retina  over  an  area  equal  in  size  to  the  disc  was  cedematous, 
and  presented  the  same  appearance  as  the  macular  region  in  the 
blocking  of  the  central  trunk.  A  well-marked  scotoma  existed 
in  the  field  corresjwuding  closely  to  this  cedematous  area.  This 
disappeared  in  the  course  uf  a  few  days,  and  there  was  no 
appreciable  pcrmauenL  interference  with  vision.  I'ossibly  some 
such  cases  are  not  really  cases  of  embolism,  but  of  localised 
spasmodic  contraction  uf  retinal  arteries.  The  existence  of  a 
scotoma  corresponding  to  the  cedematous  area  is  a  significant 
fact  which  has  not  yet  received  suflicient  attention. 
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In  ac-ute  cases  there  is  some  affection  of  the  heart,  but  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  diafmose  this  with  certainty.  Both  eyes 
are  never  blinded  by  embolism  at  the  same  time,  and  cases  in 
which  the  accident  happens  first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other 
are  of  extreme  rarity. 

While  the  jirogrions  is  therefore  absolutely  bad  as  regards 
the  affected  eye,  the  other  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfectly  safe 
There  is  more  danger  of  embolism  occurring  elsewhere,  and 
leading  to  other  paralysis. 

Very  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treavitertl  for  embolism 
in  the  retinal  arteries.  Kneading  or  massage  of  the  eye  is 
recommended,  and  is  said  to  have  dislodged  the  clot  and  led  to 
improvement  in  a  few  cases.  There  can  certainly  be  no  harm 
in  trying  this.  I  have  done  so  several  times,  but  without  success. 
Iridectomy  and  paracentesis  of  the  aqueous  chamber  are  also 
recommended,  with  the  object  of  rapidly  reducing  the  intra- 
ocular tension. 

Detachment  of  the  Retina. — Cases  in  which,  either  as  the 
result  of  accident  or  of  disease,  the  retina  becomes  detached 
from  the  choroid,  are  of  pretty  frequent  occurrenf-e.  Tlie  separa- 
tion takes  place  l)etween  the  hexagonal  pigment  layer  and 
the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  the  former  remaining  attached 
to  the  choroid.  Detachment  of  the  retina,  though  it.s  existence 
was  known  to  surgeons  in  the  pre-ophthalmoscopic  times,  was 
rarely  diagnosed, — only,  indeed,  when  the  detached  portion  lay  so 
far  forward  that  it  could  l)e  seen  through  a  dear  crystalline  lens. 
The  disease  was  considered  uncommon,  and  was  descriljed  by 
different  authors,  amongst  others  Ity  Wardrop,  who  figured  a 
case,  as  "dropsy  of  the  choroid  coat."  Very  8<ion  after  the 
invention  of  the  oplitliahnoscope  cases  were  diagnosed  l>y  the  aid 
of  that  instrument,  and  it  was  not  long  before  von  Graefe  gave  a 
very  complete  clinical  description  of  the  disease. 

Detju-hment  of  the  retirm  may  1*  primary,  that  is  to  say, 
unaccompanied  by  any  apparent  inflammation,  or  secondary  to 
affections  such  as  cyclifis,  whicli  gnidually  lead  to  shrinking  of 
the  eya  Tumours  springing  from  the  choroid,  too,  give  rise  to 
detachment..  In  some  rare  ca.ses  the  detachment  occurs  where 
there  is  infliimmation  of  the  retina  itself,  as  in  albuminuric 
retinitis.  Such  cases  are  always  described  at  all  events  as 
{of  detachment,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
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retina  is  actually  detached.     Probably  in  most,  if  not  all,  t 
appearance  is  due  to  excessive  infiltration  of  the  retina  itself, 
that  its  inner  surface  comes  to  occupy  a  position  which  causes- 
it  to  appear  detached  (see  page  274).     In  traumatic  cases  the 
Beparatiou  may  take  jilace  at  once,  or  not  until  some  lime  b 
elapsed.     Idiopathic  detaehmeut  of  the  retina  comes  on  eithei 
suddenly  or  gradually  ;  the  first  is  more  common. 

The  objective  appearance.'?  met.  with  are  usually  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  render  tlie  diagnosis  with  the  aid  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  easy.  Occasionally,  owing  to  tran.spareucy  ol 
the  detached  portion,  or  to  this  circuni.stance  combined  \dtb 
shallowness  and  small  extent  of  tlie  detachment,  the  nature  of 
the  disease  can  only  he  made  out  with  certainty,  if  at  aU,  b; 
very  careful  examiiialiun.  Often,  too,  a  difficulty  in  the  ophthal- 
moscopic diagnosis  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  opacities  in 
the  lens  or  vitieous.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  observing  that 
some  portion  of  the  fundus  is  seen  to  disappear  suddenly  out  ol 
focus,  and  often  at  the  same  time  Lo  be  altered  in  colour,  some- 
times to  a  bluish,  at  others  a  greenish  grey,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  light  is  reflected  from  its  .surface  (see  Fig. 
53).  When  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  this  detached  portion 
are  focussed  for,  they  appear  darker  by  direct  examination,  and 
often  smaller  than  normal.  The  detached  retina,  too,  may  as  a 
rule  be  seen  to  shake  or  even  sway  about  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  eye.  When  the  retina  remains  clear,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  turbidity  of  the  fluid  behind  it,  aa  ia: 
often  the  case  in  the  begiiming,  and  sometimes,  especially 
in  young  individuals,  for  long  after  it  is  detached,  no  indica- 
tion may  be  afforded  by  alteration  of  colour.  The  diagnosis  will 
then  depend  upon  one's  finding  an  area  which,  in  order  to  be 
distinctly  seen,  requires  an  alteration  in  the  focus.  On  exam- 
inatiou  by  the  direct  method,  the  interposition  of  a  weaker 
concave  or  a  stronger  convex  glass  will  lie  necessary  ;  while 
by  the  indirect  method  the  observer  will  have  to  withdraw 
his  head  and  the  interposed  convex  lens  more  or  less.  A 
the  same  time  the  vessels  over  this  more  hypermetropi( 
area  are  blacker  than  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where 
the  retina  is  in  position.  A  parallactic  movement  of  the  vessels 
over  the  red  fundus  can  often  be  made  out,  too,  more  especially 
if  a  choroidal  vessel  can  be  seen  behind  the  detachment,     II 
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Ls  rare  that  the  detachment  is  so  shallow  all  over  that  the 
diagnosis  caunot  possibly  be  made  with  certainty  by  pa}'ing 
atlention  to  these  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retina  is 
sometimes  pushed  so  far  forward  that  it  can  be  seen  tlirough 
the  lens  of  the  eye  without  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  dark  appearance  which  tlie  vessels  on  the  detached 
portion  of  the  retina  so  often  present  is  due  to  their  lieing 
seen  to  a  great  extent  by  transmitted  light,  just  as  the  strite 
in  an  incipient  cataract  appear  black  when  examined  with 
the  ophthalmoscope.     The  diminution  in  the  apparent  size  of 


Fia.  S3. — Detachment  of  retina. 

the  vessels  when  seen  by  direct  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
is  accounted  for  by  their  lying  in  front  of  the  focal  plane 
of  the  eye.  It  is  consequently  more  marked  the  deeper  the 
detachment. 

At  some  jiortion  of  the  detached  retina  there  may  often  be 
seen  a  rent  or  rupture  in  it.  This  varies  very  much  in  size  and 
has  a  very  characteristic  appearance,  allowing  the  choroid  to 
be  seen  with  perfect  distinctness  through  the  opening.      The 
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margins  of  the  rent  may  sometimes  l)e  seen  turned  in  towanis 
the  vitreous.     It  seems  highly  prohable  that  they  rarely  if  eve? 
turn  the  otlier  way.    The  occun-eiu'c  and  appearance  of  thesfl^ 
rents,  which  were  first  observed  by  von  Gitiefe,  have  recently 
been  shown  to  have  important  bearings  on  the   pathology  ofi 
detachment  ot  the  retitm,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  cases  where  the  detachment  has  been  hsemorrhagic,  and 
perhaps  in  others  as  well,  although  this  I  have  not  obs»,'r\'ed, 
there  may  bo  seen  iiTegularly  disposed  straw-coloured  stria  or 
star-shaped  opacities  in  the  retina.  These  might  be  taken  for 
scars,  did  they  not  frequently  appear  to  interlace  and  lie  behind 
perfectly  intact  vessels.  They  are  in  all  probability  fibrinous 
deposits  at  the  back  of  the  membrane. 

Von  Graefe  supposed  at  fii'st  that  although  a  sudden  serous 
exudation  might  possibly  take  place,  the  fluid  producing  detach- 
ment was  as  a  rule  blood.  This  view  was  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
when  opportunities  occurred  for  anatomical  examination.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  most  frequently  the  subretinal  fluid 
is  serous,  of  a  clear  straw  colour,  and  exceedingly  rich  in  albu- 
men. It  somet  imes  becomes  turbid,  and  may  coutain  cholesterin. 
Thus  Nettleship  has  described  a  case  where  ciystals  of  this 
substance  were  found  in  the  anterior  cliamber,  having  passed 
through  an  aperture  communicating  with  the  subretinal  space. 

Atrophic  changes  are  found  to  take  place  in  the  retina  which 
is  detached.  It  may  at  the  time  of  examination  have  lost  all 
its  nerve  elements  and  be  converted  into  a  mere  connective 
tissue  membrane.  Very  often,  on  examining  an  eye  in  which 
there  has  been  an  old  detachment  which  has  become  total,  the 
retina  is  found  to  be  separated  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or 
convolvulus  with  its  apex  at  the  optic  nerve  and  its  base  at  the 
lens  and  ciliary  processes. 

In  almost  all  cases  where  the  detachment  has  existed  for 
some  time,  and  is  not  produced  by  tumour,  the  intraocular 
tension  is  found  to  be  diminished.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case  at  the  time  the  retina  becomes  detached.  In  a  few  cases, 
even  although  there  is  no  tumour  present,  the  tension  of  the 
eye  is  increased  instead  of  dituini.shed.  This  may  be  due  to 
complication  with  iriti.s  and  total  synechia,  or  there  may  Ix;  no 
visible  inflammatory  changes  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye, 
but  a  tnie  glaucoma.     I  have  several  times  seen  glaucomatous 
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excavation  of  the  papilla  co-ejcist  with  detachment  of  tlic 
retina.  This  niiiy  jwissihly  Iw  merely  a  coincidence  of  the  two 
affections,  between  which  there  may  be  no  relation. 

The  subjective  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  portion  of 
the  letina  detached,  the  state  of  vision  in  the  other  eye,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  detachment  is  developed.  They  are — 
defective  central  and  peripheral  vision,  roetamor]ihopsia,  and 
night  blindness.  Often  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  before  any 
actual  displacement  has  taken  place,  the  patient  complains  of 
musae  or  black  spots  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  floating  in  front 
of  his  eyes,  and  of  subjective  light  sensations,  flashes,  and  rays 
of  light,  coloured  as  well  as  uncoloured.  When  the  detachment 
does  occur  he  ia  often  conscious  of  a  cloud  coming  in  front 
of  hia  field  of  vision.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  ob.ser\'ed  in 
cases  which  come  on  suddenly  and  in  which  the  vision  of  the 
other  eye  is  lost.  It  is  almost  always  noticed  where  the  detach- 
ment is  caused  by  tumour,  as  in  such  cases  the  central  ^^sion  is 
as  a  rule  relatively  much  better  than  in  those  in  which  the 
diseaae  is  idiopathic  At  the  same  time  the  outlines  of  objects 
appear  distorted.  The  apparent  irregularity,  too,  which  they 
present  is  apt  to  be  inconstant,  and  to  change  much  like  the 
images  reflected  from  the  wavy  surface  of  disturbed  water.  Tlie 
distorted  objects  often  appear  to  be  borilered  by  colour. 

There  is  usually  more  or  less  night  blindness  produced, 
and  the  light  sense  ia  greatly  reduced,  both  with  respect  to 
the  minimum  amount  of  light  visible,  as  well  ns  the  percep- 
tion of  differences  in  illumination.  A  remarkable  tendency 
to  confuse  between  blue  and  green  is  often  met  with.  Tliis 
may  possibly  l)e  due,  as  Leber  suggests,  to  the  absorption  of  the 
blue  rays  by  tlie  yellowish  subretinal  fluid ;  or  it  may  be 
caused  by  absorption  by  fluid  lying  in  front  of  the  retina. 

In  cases  of  detached  retina,  where  the  condition  has  lasted 
for  some  time,  there  is  usually  a  marked  contraction  in  the  field 
of  vision  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  retina  detached.  As 
tlie  recently  detached  retina  retnins  its  function  to  some 
extent,  the  reslriction  of  the  field  in  fre.sh  imses  may  often 
eacape  ob8er%'ation  unlc-ss  tlio  examination  be  made  in  subdued 
ligliL  The  boundaries  for  peripheral  colour  vision  are  nanuwer 
n,  than  the  line  .sej)arat4ng  the  undeluchiil  from  the  dotaoiud 
H     portion  of  the  retina,  that  is  to  sav,  the  field  of  vision  is  more 
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restricted  for  colours  than  for  white  light.  The  defect  ii  tk* 
field  of  vision  has  most  frequently  a  more  or  less  indefinite,  ill- 
defined,  and  irregular  boundary.  If  the  field  be  at  first  restncwd 
below,  whicli  is  frequently  the  case,  an  extension  upwards  ii 
not  unlikely  to  follow,  corresponding  to  the  tendency  to  gravi- 
tation of  the  suhretinal  fluid.  In  this  extension,  either  or  both 
sides  of  the  fiehl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  fixatioii 
may  be  involved,  even  the  fi.xation  point  itself. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  simple  detachment  of  the  retiim  th* 
central  visual  acuity  is  more  or  less  diminished,  due  no  doubt 
to  an  cedematous  condition  at  the  macula.  When  the  detach- 
ment is  caused  by  tumour  the  defect  in  the  field  is  usnallf 
much  more  strongly  defined,  whilst  the  central  vision  may 
remain  unaffected.  This  point  may  be  of  some  diagnojtic 
importance  in  a  doubtful  case. 

'WTicn   detachment  of   the   retina  occurs  idiopathically,  it 
is  frequently  found  in  both  eyes.     Only  occasionally,  however. 
does  the  detachment  occur  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
two  eyes.      Generally  a  considerable  time,  often  many  yeai», 
elapses  before  the  second  is  affected.     It  would  be  of  considerable 
practical  importance  if  one  were  able  to  tell  in  what  cases  the 
retina  of  the  second  eye  was  likely  to  become  detached,  and 
what  appearances  and  .symptoms,  positive  or  negative,  would 
indicate  a  safe  prognosis  in  this  respect.    Probably  when  the 
diagnosis  of  detachment  of  the  vitreous — which  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  always  precedes  the  retinal  separation — 
becomes  more  easy,  an  advance  may  be  made  in  this  direction. 
The  condition  of  the  light  sense  may  possibly  afford  informaiioaj 
too,  on  this  point.    The  occurrence  of  subjective  light  and  coloni 
sensations,  and  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  muscic, 
always  a  suspicious  circumstance. 

Detachment  of  the  retina  is  more  frequent  in  old  than  i' 
young  individuals,  the  number  of  cases  increasing  with  eac 
decade  up  t<3  sixty  at  all  events,  as  has  been  shown  by  statisti 
collected  by  A.  Pagensteclier,  Poncet,  and  others.     It  is  for  sol 
reason  or  other  more  frequently  met  with  in  men  than  in  wom^J 
It  occurs  in  eyes  presenting  all  the  different  states  of  refracli* 
Taking  the  average  of  a  number  of  German  statistics  on  this  poi  ■ 
I  find  that  in  rather  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  there  is  myopia, 
in  about  three  out  of  every  five  cases.    Homer's  statistics  shov 
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fifty-seven  per  cent.,  and  in  this  country,  where  myopia  is  not  so 
common  as  in  Germany,  the  preponderance  of  myopic  cases,  if 
it  exists  at  all,  is  certainly  not  so  marked.  With  reference  to 
the  frequency  of  the  di.scase  in  myopia,  statistics  by  Horstmann 
and  Schleich  show  it  to  occur  aliout  once  in  every  thirty  cases  iu 
Berlin.  Tliis  is  certainly  rather  high,  as  cases  of  simple  myopia 
are  often  not  seen  by  an  oculist  at  all,  and  besides,  this  would 
indicate  a  greater  frequency  of  the  disease  than  is  actually  found 
in  most  places. 

The  retina  may  be  detached  at  any  part,  but  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  some  part  of  the  upper  half  is  detached.  Thus, 
of  one  Imndred  and  twenty-six  cases  occurring  at  Gottingen,  only 
thirty-nine  were  found  not  to  involve  some  portion  uf  the  upper 
half  of  the  retina.  In  the  course  of  time  the  lower  portions  as 
well  are  apt  to  become  detached  by  the  gra\'itating  of  the 
subretinal  fluid. 

Cases  which  have  existed  for  some  time  are  very  often  com- 
plicated with  cataract,  and  the  opaque  lens  not  infrequently 
undergoes  subsequent  calcareous  degeneration.  Opacities  iu  the 
vitreous  are  sometimes  met  with  too,  and  this  is  almost  always 

kthe  case  where  the  detaclimeut  has  been  caused  by  haemorrhage, 
either  spontaneous  or  following  injury  to  the  eye.  In  these 
cases  the  opacities  are  oftt-n  membranous. 

■  The  prognosis  in  detachment  of  the  retina  is  alwajrs  bad. 

Most  cases  go  on  to  complete  blindness,  but  as  a  rule,  in  idio- 
pathic cases,  the  eye  retains  its  shape  and  does  not  give  trouble. 
Sometimes  inflammatory  changes  make  their  appearance  and  end 
in  shrinking  of  the  eye ;  at  other  times  the  subjective  sensations 

I  give  rise  to  much  discomfort  In  a  very  few  cases  improvement 
takes  place  owing  to  the  retina  becoming  reapplied,  but  even 
after  this  is  permanent  the  vision  is  not  fully  restored  All 
that  one  could  possibly  expect,  indeed,  would  be  for  the  detached 
portion  to  adhere  sufficiently  firmly  to  prevent  the  hitherto  un- 
detttched  part  Upcoming  separated,  and  allow  of  the  improvement 
taking  place  in  it  which  might  be  possible  from  the  disappear- 
auce  <if  any  cndeuia.  A  certain  amount  of  inflammation  would 
i^bnoet  be  necessary  to  effect  this.  Occasionally  there  seems  to 
be  a  marked  tendency  to  repeated  recurrence  of  a  clear  detach- 
ment. The  pathology  of  such  caMes  may  {Kwsibly  be  different 
ttota  the  mtual  form. 


The  pathology  of  detachment  of  the  retina  is  not  yet  qui'.e 
understood,  although  the  researches  of  Leber  and  Nordenson  have 
recently  gone  far  to  clear  up  the  matter.     Much  more  is,  how- 
ever, required  before  the  explanation  given   by  them  can  be 
regarded  as  applicable  to  all  cases.    The  difficulty  has  always 
been  to  explain  how  a  sudden  effusion  of  fluid  coidd  take  place 
below  the  retina  without  giving  rise  to  increased  tension,  or  why 
indeed,  as  the  intraocular  pressure  must  tend  to  keep  the  retina 
pressed  against  the  choroid,  there  shoidd  be  any  possibility  of  its 
becoming  separated,  unless  some  .sudden  loss  of  tension  by  per- 
foration of  tlie  globe  took  place.     Two  main  views  have  been 
hold  for  a  long  time.     In  the  first  place  the  detachment  was 
ascribed  to  a  process  of  shrinking  in  the  vitreous.      This  had 
early  been  recognised  as  the  result  of  anatomical  examination  by 
Arlt  and  Miiller  in  cases  where  the  detachment  was  secondary 
to  cyclitis.     A  similar  cause  was  also  apparent  where  a  separa- 
tion took  place  some  time  after  h.-eraovrhage  into  the  vitreous, 
as  here  the  contraction  of  the  blood  clot  might  drag  on  and 
detach  the  retina.     But  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  how,  with 
a  nonnal  or  nearly  normal  tran.sparency  of  the  vitreous,  there 
could  bo  exerted  by  it  a  traction  which  could  give  rise  to  a  spon- 
taneous detachment  of  the  retina,  and  yet  this  sudden  detachment 
in  an  eye  in  which  the  media  were  clear  was  the  most  common 
case  calling  for  explanation.     The  second  explanation  lay  in 
assuming  that  an  exudation  took  place  from  the  choroid,  and  by 
accumulating  between  it  iiiid  the  retina  caused  the  separation  of 
the  retina.     This  view  was  apparently  supported  when  Haehl- 
mann  expounded  the  hypothesis  that  such  an  exudation  might 
readily  be  supposed  to  take  place  if  the  detachment  were  pre- 
ceded by  some  alteration  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
vitreous,  which  gave  rise  to  an  interference  in  the  process  of 
diffusion  taking  place  between  the  blood  in  the  chorio-capillaris 
and   the   presumably   saline    solution   occupying   the   vitreous 
chamber.     The  uutenability  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  is  ap- 
parent, as  Nordenson  and  others  have  pointed  out,  from  the  fact 
that  the  vitreous  chamber  contains  exactly  tlie  same  albuminous 
fluid  as  lies  behind  the  retina.     Besides,  it  ascribes  to  the  living 
retina  in  sitti  the  same  properties,  as  fai-  as  osmosis  goes,  as  a 
dead  membrane,  on  which  assumption  it  woidd  be  diflicult  to 
understand  why  it  ever  retains  its  position.     Stellwag  seems  to 
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L"ve  been  the  tirst  to  maintain  that  there  must  be  some  diseased 
idition  of  the  \ntreous  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  detach- 
\  of  the  retina,  while  the  trembling  or  shakiug  which  can 
Uy  be  seen  iu  it  would  only  be  possible  if  there  were  a  fluid 
before  and  behind  it.  A  definite  step  in  advance  wsxs 
made  by  Iwanoff,  who  showed  that  the  retinal  detachment  was 
al^s  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  the  \itreou9,  the  sub- 
ritrinal  space  being  occupied  by  fluid.  After  this  discovery 
decker  came  with  the  hyi)othesis  that  the  subvitrinal  fluid 
found  its  way  behind  the  retina  as  soon  as  a  rent  occurred  in 
it  memlirane. 
Ifiber,  who  had  found  that  a  process  of  fibrillar  shrinking 
[  took  place  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  leading  to  its 
detachment,  and  that  the  margins  of  the  rent  or  rents  found  in 
llie  retina  were  always  turned  in  towards  the  vitreous,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  shrinking  vitreous,  while  maintaining 
its  transparency,  dragged  on  the  retina,  eventually  causing  a 
rupture.  When  this  rupture  took  place  he  suppased  that  the 
fluid  in  the  vitreou.s  then  passed  in  behind  the  retina,  through 
the  rupture,  and  filled  up  the  space  left  by  the  membrane,  which 
^^  drawn  forwards  at  the  place  of  its  attachment  to  the  shrink- 
uig  vitreous.  This  explanation  has  been  very  strongly  confirmed 
Ity  Nordenson's  investigations.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
It  represents,  if  not  exactly,  very  nearly  what  actually  happens 
IB  many  case^. 

A  rupture  in  the  retina  would  thus  appear  to  be  necessar)'  in 
'^  cases  of  idiopathic  detachment  before  it  can  take  place.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  such  a  rupture  (see  Fig.  54  on  page  294)  is  some- 
''"les  to  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  by  no  means  invari- 
"'''j.  In  one  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  in  which  Nordenson 
Kicked  for  it  he  found  it  only  in  forty-six.     He  remarks  very 

I^'ly,  however,  that  the  rupture,  though  present,  might  very 
•^ily  escape  detection  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  for  a  number 
°f  reasons — on  account  of  opacity  of  the  vitreous,  by  its  being 
^  peripheral,  l>y  being  covered  by  a  fold  of  retina,  or  owing  to 
_''ie  reappUcation  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  which  had  been 
■^'^  after  a  sinking  of  the  fluid  had  taken  place  behind  it.  Iu 
■~^  cases  where  it  was  seen  it  was  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
^''la,  but  most  frequently  in  the  upper  and  outer  quadrant, 
^'^y  Very  rarely  indeed  was  there  more  than  one  rent  in  the 
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same  eye.     In  some  cases  a  deepening  of  the  anterior  ch 
and  retraction   of  the   lens  is  observed  along  with  detad 
retina,  and  is  probably  also  due  to  shrinking  in  the  vitreous. 
The  question  naturally  then  arises,  what  gives  rise  lot 
consolidation  and  shrinking  of  the  vitreous,  which  appears  I 
recent  careful  anatomical  investigation  to   be  an  Rctual 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  as  age  advances  m^aSn 
the  possibility  of  its  being  a  senile  change,  and  indeed  therailT 
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Fio.  54. — Cue  of  detachmeot  o(  the  rvtina,  with  rupture. 

difference  in  anatomical  structure  presented  by  the  shrunken,  »*1 
compared  with  the  normal  vitreous,  is  the  greater  density  M*! 
approximation   of  thp  fibrous   or  connective  tissue  elementii^ 
suggesting  a  loss  of  more  or  less  of  the  water  by  which  they ' 
in  the  healthy  state  swollen   out.     Whether  this  takes  pli 
without  the  occurrence  of  some  form  of  choroidal  inflammatio 
which  gives  rise  to  an  interference  with  its  nutrition,  does  nO 
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as  yet  seem  (juite  clear.  The  greater  frequency  of  the  disease 
along  witli  inyoin'a  is  very  probably  ilue  to  tlie  frequent  associa- 
tion of  choroiditis  witli  that  state  of  refraction,  and  not,  as  waa 
first  sujiposed  by  von  Graefe,  to  any  dragging  which  the  gradual 
distention  of  the  elongated  eye  exerted  on  the  retina.  I  have, 
for  instance,  seen  detached  retina  in  a  father  and  two  sons,  aged 
t*n  and  twelve  respectively,  the  father  with  myopia,  and  the 
sons  with  some  traces  of  choroiditis,  but  with  emmetropic 
refraction.  Here  it  is  not  jxirhaps  too  far-fetched  to  assume 
that  the  sons  inherited  that  condition  of  the  vitreous  and 
choroid,  which  in  the  father  led  both  to  an  antero-posterior 
elongation  of  the  globe  and  a  detachment  from  shrinkage,  but  in 
them  merely  to  the  latter.  The  occasional  subsequent  association 
with  iritis  in  cases  of  detached  retina  points  also  to  a  uveal 
origin  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  vitreous,  but  it  may 
well  be  that  several  causes  exist  for  it. 

The  treatmrnt  of  detached  retina  has  hitherto  been  very 
unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  The  fact  that  in  some  cases  the 
retina  does  temporarily  or  permanently  become  reapplied 
suggests  the  advisability  of  keeping  the  patient  for  some  weeks 

plying  on  his  back,  if  the  detachment  be  recent  at  all  events. 
It  is  customary  to  combine  this  with  pilocarpine  injections,  or 

_other  means  of  promoting  absorption.  This  I  have  generally 
ione,  but  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any  permanent  good 
result  from  it.  Von  Graefe,  who  believed  that  the  cases  in 
which  he  found  a  rent  in  the  retina  were  more  favourable,  and 
who  did  not  imagine  any  causal  connection  between  it  and  the 
detachment.,  proposed  and  frequently  carried  out  a  perforation 
of  the  retina  from  within.  This  treatment  was  followed  by 
others,  until  it  was  shown  by  Hansen  Grut  to  be  of  no  use. 
Removal  of  the  subretiual  fluid  by  puncture  through  the  sclera 
also  often  been  tried,  but  without  any  marked  success.  An 
empt  was  made  some  years  ago  liy  Wolff  to   re>'ive   tliis 

l^ethod  of  treatment,  by  which  he  claimed  to  have  obtained 
remarkably  good  results.  Unfortunately,  however,  others  both 
before    and   since   have  not   been   able   to   confirm   this.      A 

(Constant  drainage  of  the  subretinal  space  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
gold  wire  left  sticking  through  the  sclera  was  for  some  time  tried 
by  Wecker,  also  unsuccessfully.  What  is  apparently  wanted  in 
tie  light  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the   pathology  of  the 
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disease  is  something  which   will    prevent   or   counteract  ihe 
shrinking  process  going  on  in  the  vitreous,  and  at  the  same 
create  a  siitlicient  amount  of  adhesive  inflammation  between  the 
choroid  and  the  retina  which  has  separated  from  it.    Befae, 
however,  attempting  any  treatment  with  such  an  end  in  view,  ii 
is  evidently  very  desimble  to  discover  some  method  of  diagnos- 
ing  at  an  early  stage  the  detachment  and  shrinking  of  the 
vitreous.      As  detachment  of   the   retina   is  one  of  the  more 
common  causes  of  blindness,  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  the  mote 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  its  pathology  which  we  now  poMess 
may  also  lead  to  some  treatment  which  will  prevent  many  cases 
from  going  on  to  complete  loss  of  sight. 

Opaque  Neuve    Fibkes    in   the  Eetdja. — As    they  pass 
through  the  luminu  eribrosa  of  the  optic  nerve  the  fibres  become 
divested  of  Uieir  myeline  sheath.    This  accounts  both  for  the  coic*.- 
paratively  small  diameter  of  the  papilla,  and  for  the  tran3parenc.3f^ 
of  the  fibres  as  they  stretch  over  and  form  part  of  the  retina. 

In   some   cases,   and   m    all    probability    as   a    congenitfc^*- 
anomaly,  because  the  myeline  sheath  is  developed  around  tl^*-^ 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  before  birth,  some  of  the  fibres  intt^^-' 
retina  are  rendered   intranspareut  by  being  provided  with 
myeline   covering.      The   appearance   which   this   abnormality^ 
presents  is  very  characteristic.     It  is  seen  as  a  brilliantly  wbit 
patch,  mostly  extending  from  the  upper  or  lower  edge  of  \\m 
disc,  sometimes   from   both  at  the   same  time.      This  pate 
almost  invariably  conies  up  to  the  margin  of  the  disc,  su  as 
appear  quite  continuous  with  it,  while  at  its  periplieral  end  it^ — ^ 
less  strongly  defined,  presenting  a  striated  appearance  owing  t^  -^^ 
the  sheathing  of  the  fibres  ending  at  dififerent  distances  frot:^^^^^^ 
their  origin.     The  patch  is  rarely  as  big  as  the  disc  itseK ;  wh^  '*-^ 
bigger,   it   curves  round    over   tlie    macula.      Occasionally       ^^ 
detached  portion,  at  some  distance  from  the  papilla,  has  be<^^^ 
seen,  in  which  case  the  nerves  after  having  lost  their  sheat*-^*""" 
have  again  regained  them.     The  vessels  are  almost  always  he"*-^ 
and  there  hidden  by  the  opaque  fibres.     Whether  this  is  or       -^^ 
not  the  case,  depends  partly  on  the  depth  and  partly  on  O^t-*"' 
degree  of  opacity  of  the  sheathed  fibres.     Schmidt-Eimpler  I*-^^ 
shown  in  two  cases  that  the  sheath,  though  lost  in  the  lami  *-^ 
eribrosa,  is  regained  as  sooii  as  the  nerves  pass  out  into  t.4^^^*" 
retina.     This  is  probably  not  always  the  case,  as  I  have  seen   ^^--^ 
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several  occasions  densely  white  patclies  in  tlie  disc  itself,  which 
there  conld  be  little  doubt  were  due  to  retention  of  myeline. 
In  Bome  cases,  too,  such  inegularly  shaped  while  putthes  exist 
in  the  papilla  along  with  chnractcriatic  patches  in  the  retina. 

There  is  a  little  difliculty  in  diagnosing  patches  due  to  opaque 
nerve  fibres  (st^e  Fij^,  55)  from  iulluranjatory  exudations  in  the 
retina.  The  latter  are  usually  less  dense,  they  do  not  present 
the  same  striated  apj^earance  at  their  peripheral  ends,  do  not  come 
into  such  immediate  contact  with  the  margins  of  the  disc,  and 
are  besides  associated  with  hyi>ersemia,  and  often  hsemorrhages, 


FlO.  K>. — Ct|ikquo  nerve  fibres  in  the  retin*. 

at  the  other  parts.  I  have  seen  the  two  conditions  present  at 
the  same  time  without  R*udering  the  diagnosis  difBcult. 

Opaque  nerve  fibres  may  occur  in  one  or  both  eyes, — more 
frequently,  I  think,  only  iu  one.  They  do  not  give  rise  to  any 
defect  of  vision,  further  than  as  a  rule  some  corresponding 
de^gree  of  extension  in  the  size  of  the  blind  sixjt.  They  are  met 
with  OS  the  normal  condition  in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  In 
man  they  are  uncommon,  though  by  no  means  very  rare. 

BrrixM.  Changes  pkoduced  bv  stbono  Light. — Verj-  per- 
sistent after-images  way  be  produced  by  looking  at  the  sun  or  a 
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strong  electric  light.  If  the  exposure  has  not  been  too  prolonj 
the  defect  of  sight  thus  caused  may  be  recovered  from.  A  pro- 
longed exposure  gives  rise  to  a  coagulation,  or  to  some  otbet 
unknown  molecular  change  at  the  macula,  with  the  ap}>eaiiuic8 
of  a  small  irregular  patch  in  that  region,  and  the  production  dt 
a  persistent  central  scotoma.  Less  strong  sources  of  light  alao 
give  rise  to  macular  changes.  I  have  seen  such  apparenllrj 
produced  by  constant  use  of  the  microscope.  The  changed 
in  these  cases  appear  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  small 
hffimorrhages  at  the  macula.  They  give  rise  to  considerable 
central  amblyopia  with  metamorphopsia,  but  tlie  visio; 
usually  slowly  regained. 


Diseases  of  the  Optic  Nervr. 

The  intraocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  optic  papilln  or 
optic  di.sc,  has,  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  a  white  appear- 
ance wlien  compared  with  the  red  coloration  of  the  rest  of  the 
nonnal  i'lindus.  On  closer  examination  it  is  seen  not  to  present 
an  equal  colomtion  all  over.  The  central  portion  from  which 
the  retinal  vessels  spring  into  view  is  always  whiter  tlian  the 
rest — often  extremely  white — wliile  the  rest  of  the  disc  has  a 
rosy  or  yellowish-red  tinge,  which  is  deepest  at  the  nasal 
and  fades  away  more  or  less  completely  to  the  temporal 
There  is  thus  often  found  to  be  a  sector-shaped  portion,  with  ita 
apex  at  the  centre  and  base  at  the  temporal  margin  of  the  disc, 
which  is  very  distinctly  whiter  than  the  rest.  "Very  considerable 
physiological  differences  are  met  with,  too,  with  respect  to  the 
colour  of  the  disc,  and  not  a  little  depends  on  the  degree  of 
illumination  under  which  the  ophthalmoscopic  image  is 
The  white  is  due  to  reflection  from  the  underlying  lamina 
brosa,  seen  througli  the  transparent  nerve  tissue,  the  pinkish 
tinge,  by  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  modified  in  intensity, 
being  reflected  from  the  blood  which  is  contained  in  the  vessels 
^\  hich  ramify  thruugli  the  papilla.  The  depth  of  colour  depends 
partly  on  the  degree  of  vascularity,  and  partly  on  the  thickness 
of  the  covering  over  the  lamina  cribrosa.  Surroimding  the 
papilla,  either  entirely  or  to  tlie  temporal  side  of  it  alone, 
narrow  yellowish-white  ring,  the  so-called  scleral  rimj,  whii 
"""  to  the  aperture  in  the  choroid  being  greater  than  that  in  tte' 
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selere,  so  that  a  wliite  reflection  from  the  sclera  is  seen.  The 
whiter  this  ring,  the  more  completely  is  the  choroid  coat  absent ; 
when  distinctly  yellowish,  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  imper- 
fectly developed  and  non-pigmented  choroid.  The  outer  part  of 
the  scleral  ring  is  often  more  or  less  deeply  pigmented  owing  to 
the  tendency  that  there  is  for  the  choroid  to  contain  more  pig- 
ment in  this  situation  than  elsew^here.  The  central  artery  and 
vein  divide  usually  very  shortly  before  coming  into  view,  or  on 
the  disc  itself,  into  an  upper  and  lower  branch,  which  again 
divide  before  leaving  the  disc  into  branches  which  supply  most 
of  the  upper  temporal  and  nasal,  and  lower  temporal  and  nasal, 
portions  of  the  retina.  Besides  these  main  branches,  smaller 
temporal  and  nasal  ones  pass  off  to  either  side.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  retinal  vessels  is  subject  to  considerable  variation. 
Very  frequently  one  or  more,  usually  small  vessels,  do  not  come 
from  the  disc  at  all,  but  come  into  view  directly  to  its  temporal 
side,  bending  round  the  margin  of  the  choroidal  aperture.  These 
vessels  were  shown  by  Nettleship  to  spring  from  the  posterior 
ciliary  vessels.  They  are  most  readily  seen,  though  probably  not 
more  frequent,  in  eyes  witli  marked  myopic  crescents.  In  otlier 
cases  they  lie  so  near  the  disc  that  they  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  mere  branches  of  the  central  vessels  taking  their  origin 
rather  lower  down. 

Often  in  the  normal  eye  there  is  more  or  less  marked  venoua 
pulsation  to  be  seen  on  the  disc,  where  a  vein  happens  to  bend 
or  twist  round  an  artery  or  the  edge  of  the  central  depression  of 
the  nerve.  Arterial  pulsation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pathologicaL 
In  many  cases  there  exists  what  is  called  a  physiological 
excavation  of  the  disc.  This  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the 
central  depression  and  the  nerve,  which  is  in  these  cases  wider, 
ad  therefore  gives  rise  to  a  greater  extent  of  white  area,  in  the 
'centre  and  towards  the  temporal  half  of  the  disc.  The  vessels 
then  l)end  more  distinctly  round  the  margin  of  the  excavation, 
and  ajipear  blurrred  from  being  out  of  focus.  They  are  not 
pushed  aside,  however,  as  in  pathological  excavation  due  to 
increased  intraocular  tension.  The  physiological  excavation 
never  extends  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  disc,  and  indeed 
seldom  occupies  more  than  one-third  of  the  surface.  Possibly 
in  the  more  extensive  excavations  the  appearance  is  deoep> 
tive,  and,  as  Mauthner  has  suggested,  caused  by  the  sepaiu- 
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tion  of  the  vessels  lower  down  in  the  nerve  than  usual,  whii 
when  seen  through  the  transparent  and  less  vascularised  fibi 
gives  the  impression  of  an  excavation  wheie  no  true  depressio 
of  a  corresponding  extent  really  exists  in  the  end  of  the  ni 
The  nuriiial  disc  has  usually  very  sharply  defined  margins,  ai 
is  approximately  circular  in  form,  though  often  distinctly  ovaL 
Optic  Neukitis. — luriammatiou  of  the  optic  nerve  oociu 
either  alone,  when  it  is  often  called  papillitis,  or  along  ■wit 
more  or  less  intlammatiou  of  the  surrounding  retina,  giving  ri* 
to  an  appearance  which  goes  by  the  name  of  neuro-reMnitis. 

A  true  papiUitis  is  most   fi-equently  connected    with  soi 

pathological  change  within  the  cranium  ;  Ijut  such  changes  ofte 

lead  to  uevn-o-retiuitls  as  well.     It  is  characterised  by  more  o\ 

less  intense  passive  hyperiemia  and  swelling.      The    veins. 

engorged  .sometimes  to  an  excessive  degree,  while  the  arteri' 

the  other  hand,  are  normal  in  calibre  or  narrowed  (see  Fig.  5i 

The  colour  of  the  whole  papilla  is  heightened,  and  the  swe 

caiLses   it   to   Ijecouie   prominent,  so  that   its  surface   is  on  al 

different  level  from  that  of  the  retina,  wliile  its  margins,  instead. 

of  being  sharply  deftued,  are  more  or  le.ss  obliterated.      The 

swollen   nerve   tissue   also   gives   ri.se   here   and   there    to   the 

disappearance  of  the  vessels  in  the  papilla,  and  these  may  be 

seen  to  dip  abruptly  at  its  margins  as  they  continue  their  course 

in  the  retina.     Tiiis  obliteration  of  the  mai*gin  of  the  disc  il^ 

usually  first  noticed  at  its  upper  and  lower  edge,  sometimes 

to  the  nasal  side.     Often  a  very  distinct  striation  can  Iw  mi 

out  on  the  swollen  impilla  as  the  bundles  of  swollen  fibres  are 

brought  more  prominently  mto  view.    There  is  at  the  same 

time  more  or  less  marked  loss  of  transparency  of  the  nerve 

tissue,  and  an  increase,  often  consideral)le,  in  the  apparent  sixo 

of  the  disc.     The  degree  of  prominence  of  the  swollen  papilla 

can  be  appreciated  by  observing  the  diiference  in  the  strength 

of  the  glass,  which  is  necessary  to  focus  accurately  the  surface 

of  the  disc  and  the  surrounding  retina,  and  allowing  roughly 

t'lree  dioptrics  for  every  nnllimetre.      The  extent  of  parallactic 

movement,  when  on  direct  ophthalmoscopic  examination   thfl 

observer's  head  is  moved  from  side  to  side,  or  on  indirect  exami^ 

nation  a  movement  is   given  to  the  convex  lens  in   a   plan< 

parallel  to  the  face,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  intensit; 

of  the  swelling.     The  amount  of  swelling  met  with  is   ve 
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variable,  and  the   time  taken   for  the  development  of  these 
changes  very  different. 

A  considerable  degree  of  oijtic  neuritis  may  exist  without 
interfering  to  any  appreciable  extent  with  the  functions  of  the 
eye.  The  centml  and  peripheral  vision  for  both  form  and 
colour  may  be  perfect.  Sometimes  the  absence  of  any  subjec- 
tive symptoms  lasts  for  mouths,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  long 


Fio,  5S. — Karly  itage  of  optic  neurili*. 

before  the  visual  acuity  becomes  more  or  less  reduced,  and  the 
sight  may  indeed  be  altogether  lost.  When  sucli  loss  of  vision 
occurs  pretty  suddenly,  it  should  always  arouse  the  suspicion  of 
there  being  some  other  cause  for  it  besides  the  .swelling  in  the 
papilla.  The  gmdiial  loss  of  vision  is  no  doubt  due  to  compres- 
sion of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  papilla,  by  the  gmdual  changes 
rhich  the  iuflammator}'  exudation  undergoes.    An  absesce  of 
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visual  disturbance  at  first  affords  no  guarantee  that  such  will  not 
afterwards  come  on.  Wlien  the  central  vision  is  affected,  there 
is  almost  always  at  the  same  time  to  be  found  a  more  or  ka 
concentric  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  with  greater  or  ka 
loss  of  colour  vision.  Sometimes  the  restriction  of  the  fieU  ii 
more  irregular,  affecting  often  the  nasal  half  of  the  field  more 
markedly  than  the  temporal  The  blind  spot  may  sometimes 
be  found  to  be  increased  in  size,  especially  if  the  test  oliject  be 
small  and  not  very  bright.     The  light  sense  is  affected  mainly 
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in  the  way  of  appreciation  of  differences  of  illumination ;  thec^ 
is  no  night  blindness. 

Encephalopathic  papillitis,  or  papillitis  symptomatic  *3 
disease  in  the  brain,  is  practically  always  bilateral,  although 
few  cases  have  been  met  with  where  it  has  occurred  only  O 
one  side.  Hughlings-Jackson  has  recorded  two  such  cases  * 
unilateral  optic  neuritis,  in  each  of  which  a  tumour  was  foU* 
in  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  in  which  there  ^*^ 
hemiplegia  of  the  .same  side  as  the  neuritis.  The  anatomi*^ 
changes  met  with  consist  in  the  increase  of  the  nuclei  and  otH 
evidences  of   inflammation ,  and   generally  in   dropsy   of 
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sheath.  The  condition  of  swelling  of  the  papilla  in  which  an 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  sheatli  is  supposed  to  be  present,  is 
often  called  choked  due.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  that  an 
appreciable  ophthalmoscopic  difference  existed  between  this 
condition  and  swelling  due  to  descending  neuritis,  but  it  is 
now  geuerally  admitted  that  this  distinction  cannot  be  made 
clinically,  and  indeed  there  appears  to  be  very  little  reason  for 
even  an  anatomical  classification  of  this  nature.  There  are  of 
course  great  differences  in  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  different 
ii-Wses,  but  these  differences  are  not  due  to  essential  differences 
in  the  etiology. 

Not  all  pathological  processes  in  the  brain  give  rise  to  optic 
neuritis.  It  occurs  most  frequently  with  tumours;  indeed,  so 
frequent  is  this  association,  that  its  recognition  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  factor  of  primary  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
cerebral  tumour.  Next  in  point  of  frequency  comes  neuritis 
along  with  meningitis.  Some  cases  of  hydrocephalus  are  asso- 
ciated with  optic  neuritis.  More  frequently  a  simple  atrophy 
of  the  nerves  is  found  in  this  connection.  It  has  been  seen,  too, 
in  connection  witli  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear, 
when  the  inflammation  has  spread  to  the  brain.  I  am  inclined 
to  tliiuk  that  this  must  be  a  very  rare  connection,  as  I  have 
examined  the  eyes  in  a  number  of  such  cases  without  finding  it. 
Papillitis  is  rare  altogether  in  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain.  It 
is  not  met  with  in  cerebral  ajwplexies,  or  in  softening  due  to 
thrombosis.  Again,  in  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease  with 
which  it  may  in  any  particular  case  be  associated,  the  question 
often  arises,  whether  it  is  not  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  primary  disease  of  the  blood  or  blood-vessels  than  with 
the  manifestations  of  that  disorder  in  the  brain.  I  have,  for 
instance,  recently  seen  a  case  which  was  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Aftleck  at  tlie  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  in  whicli  there 
■  was  pronounced  optic  neuritis,  and  in  which,  althougli  death 
ok  place  under  the  most  marked  "cerebral  8ympt<jms,"  the 
post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  entire  absence  of  any 
brain  disease. 

A  good  deal  of  speculation,  based  on  clinical  as  well  as 
experimental  facts,  has  for  long  been  made  to  account  for  llie 
connection  l*etween  optic  neuritis  and  bnuu  disease.  The  veiy 
frequent  association  with  brain  tumours,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
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neither  the  position  nor  the  nature  of  the  tumour  in  the  bi 
seemed  of  special  influence,  not  unnaturally  led  to  tlie  belie 
that  the  neuritis  was  intimately  connected  with  the  increase 
tension  within  the  cranium  whicli  the  growth  caused,  or  migfi 
be  supposed  to  cause.  Von  Graefe  believed  that  this  increasa 
intracranial  pressure  caused  compression  of  the  cavernous  sinM 
and  a  consequent  venous  engorgement  in  the  retina.  This  vki 
was,  however,  found  to  be  untenable  when  the  relation  betweej 
the  circulation  within  the  eye  and  the  brain  was  better  underi 
stood,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  such  a  complete  anastoj 
mosis  between  the  retinnl  and  other  veins.  Another  hj'pothesisj 
generally  known  as  that  of  Schmidt-Rimpler  and  Manz,  then 
received  support.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  was  driven  along  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
caused  compression  or  choking  of  the  papilla,  thus  leading  t 
more  or  less  oedema  and  inflammation.  Tins  explanatio: 
followed  shortly,  and  almost  as  a  natural  consequence,  on  th 
discovery  made  by  Schwallie  of  a  direct  communication  between! 
the  arachnoid  space  and  tliat  existing  between  the  optic  nerv( 
and  its  sheath.  The  distention  of  the  distal  end  of  the  sheathl 
has  also  been  ascribed  by  Huglilings-Jackson  and  Benedi 
vaso-motor  changes,  produced  by  irritation  within  the  braii 
is  diflicult  to  see  how  such  an  irritation  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
action  of  a  tumour  which  may  be  situated  in  any  part  of  the 
brain.  It  is  thus  explained  by  Hughlings-Jackson : — "  I  think 
that  optic  neuritis  may  l>e  a  doubly  indirect  result  of  local  gross 
organic  disease ;  i  liai,  first,  there  are  changes  of  instabi 
about  the  tumour;  that,  next,  these  lead  on  dischargi 
intermediation  of  vaso-motor  nen'e.s  to  repeated  contractioSsJ 
with  subsequent  paralysis  of  vessels  of  the  optic  nerves  oq 
centres,  and  thus  at  length  to  that  trouble  of  nutrition  whicli 
is  optic  nexu'itifi." 

The  distention  of  the  sheath  as  an  almost  constant 
rence  is  an  anatomical  fact.  Only  a  few  cases  have  beeq 
recorded  where  it  has  not  been  found.  That  the  distention  is 
caused  by  fluid  from  the  lymph  spaces  in  the  brain  is  at  least 
extremely  probable.  The  only  weak  point,  then,  in  the  chokeq 
disc  hypothesis  is  the  supposition  that  the  pro-ssure  of  flui^ 
accumulated  round  the  neck  of  the  papilla  should  be  capal 
of  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  observed  on  ophthalmoscopi 
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Gxamiuation,  or  indeed  to  any  true  inflammation  at  all.  The 
belief  that  the  real  or  supposed  pressure  does  not  do  so — a 
view  iu  support  of  which  Deutschmann  has  recently  brought 
forward  very  strong  experimental  evidence — has  led  many  to 
ascribe  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  papilla  to  a  descend- 
ing neuritis.  Thus  Gowers  says — "  Iu  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  neuritis  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  a  descending 
inflammation,  either  along  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  or 
along  its  sheath,  and  in  cases  of  meningitis  such  descending 
inflammation  is  invariable.  The  distention  of  the  optic  sheath 
with  serum  has  been  regarded  as  the  chief  mechanism,  but 
it  is  not  essential  for  the  production  of  neuritis;  it  may  be 
absent,  and  its  occurrence  is  related  especially  to  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  suV)arachnoid  fluid."  It  is  not  impossible 
that  such  a  descending  neuritis  may  have  much  to  do  with 
the  production  of  the  intraocular  appearances  in  cases  of 
meningitis.  But  not  only  is  neuritis  not  nearly  so  frequent 
aloug  with  meningitis  as  with  tumours,  but  in  the  latter  connec- 
tion the  clinical  appearances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  papilla 
being  more  intensely  inflamed  than  the  trunk  of  the  nerve. 
Some  other  explanation  has  therefore  to  be  looked  for.  That 
given  by  Leber,  and  recently  to  a  great  extent  coufirme<I  by 
T)eutjjclimaun,  seems  to  accord  more  completely  with  all  the 
clinical  facta.  Leber  believes  that  the  fluid  accumulated  at  the 
distal  end  of  the  nerve  sheath  enters  the  lymphatic  spaces  of 
the  nerve,  and  being  of  an  irritating  nature,  there  seta  up  in- 
flammatory changes.  In  his  own  words,  "  Intrncmnial  tumours, 
aa  also  tuberculosis,  give  rise  to  congestion  of  the  vessels, 
jecretory  inflammation,  hydnaps  ventriculonim,  and  increased 
fneasnre.  The  products  of  tissue  change  of  tliose  neoplasms 
which  become  mingled  with  the  inflammatory  transudations  act 
as  an  inflammatory  stimulus,  and,  passing  with  the  cerebro- 
sptoal  fluid  into  the  intravagimil  space  of  the  optic  nerve  as  far 
as  the  eye,  give  rise  there  to  neuritis  and  papillitis."  Wliilst, 
therefore,  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  trunk  may  exist  at 
the  same  time,  owiug  to  the  same  irritation  by  the  transuded 
fluid,  the  tendency  to  accumulate  round  the  papilla  causes  the 
more  severe  symptoms  to  be  develojied  in  that  {ortion  of  the 
nerve,  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  visible  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope.   There  ia  certainly  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this 
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than  tlie  greater  tendency  towards  inflammation  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  tlie  uveal  tract  in  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  althcragh, 
according  to  the  views  now  held  as  to  its  pathology,  the  sub- 
stances giving  rise  to  such  intkmniation  must  come  in  con- 
tact with  other  parts  of  the  eye  before  reaching  the  ciliary 
body  and  iris,      Evidently  in  both  cases  a  certain  accninnlarj 
tion  of  the  irritating  material,  whatever  its  nature,  must  1 
place  before  marked  iiiHammatory  changes  result.     It  lias  stU 
to  be  shown  tliat  the  fluid  collecting  in  the  nerve  sheath  Ls  ol  a 
distinctly  initative  nature,  and  if  so,  to  what  it  owes  this  qoalitj"- 

Tlie  <ither  symptoms  accompanying  the  presence  of  tumonn 

heaihu  lie,  vomiting,  &c.,  as  well  as  certain  anatomical  changes 
which  have  been  met  with — undoubtedly  point  to  the  irritative 
nature  of  the  exuded  fluid.     There  is  one  dif^culty  in  the  wa-3r 
of  accepting  Leber's  hypothesis,  viz.,  how  are  we  to  account  foT 
the  very  rare  but  undoubted  cases  of  unilateral  optic  nenritB-^ 
from  ceri'liral  disease  ?     There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  posj"* 
bilities, — either  they  are  only  apparently  connected  with  tl» 
process   in   the  brain  while   actually  due   to   some  other 
existing  cause;  or,  supposing  such  conueetion  to  be  direct,  the. 
have  a  different  and  less  common  etiology — descending  neuriti^^*  » 
for  instance ;  or  finally,  while  oaiginating  in  the  way  indicate-^c^ 
by  Leber,  some  structural  abnormality  on  tlie  other  side  intec^ 
feres  with  its  nianifcstatiou  there  as  well.     One  fact,  which  5-  ** 
may  be  of  importance  to  remember,  though  i)ossibly  only  a  coiiB-- 
cidence,  i.s  that  the  neuritis  has  been  usually  on  the  opposite  sid  ^ 
from  that  occupied  by  the  tumour  in  the  brain.     The  tmno*--*' 
might  therefore  well  be  supposed  to  exert  sufficient  pressure 
on  the  nerve  on  one  side  to  prevent  the  fluid  distention  of  i*-^ 
sheath.     Such  an  explanation  would  be  likely  if  the  eye  whicb 
was  free  from  neuritis  had  nevertheless  very  defective  sight 

There  appears  to  lie  no  inviiriable  connection  between  tt»* 
acutencss  of  the  cerebral  and  ocular  symj^toms.     According   *^ 
Gowers,  if  the  cerebral  disease  be  acute,  the  accompanj'i' 
neuritis  is  always  acute,     A  clironic  neuritis  probably,  thaJ 


fore,  signifies  chronicity  of  the  affection  in  the  brain,  while, 
the  other  hand,  an  acute  neuritis  may  be  set  up  by  disease 
chronic  as  well  as  acute  growth. 

After  existing  for  a  longer  or  shorter   time,  the  neuri' 
process  aa  a  rule  passes  on  to  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  with  mC^" 
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or  less  complete  destruction  of  sight.  Most  fre<iueiitly  the 
blindness  thus  produced  is  eventually  complete,  and  this  may 
oc^ur  long  before  the  brain  disease  leads  to  the  death  of  the 
patient.  At  other  times,  after  having  progressed  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  process  remains  stjitionarj',  and  some  degree  of  sight 
is  left.  This,  I  believe,  is  more  often  the  case  in  children  than 
in  adults,  and  probably  mostly  when  the  neuritis  is  originally 
connected  with  meningitis,  in  which  cases  it  is  generally  less 
severe  than  when  set  up  by  tumour. 

Some  cases  of  neuritis  get  well  without  undergoing  any.  or 
only  very  slight  traces  of,  atrophy.  Mostly  such  cases  have 
retained  good  vision  throughout  the  period  of  intlammatiou,  and 
only  in  such  have  I  seen  this  practically  complete  recovery;  but 
it  apjtenrs  undoubted  thai  the  vision,  though  defective  at  the 
time  of  the  neuritis,  may  Im  restored  without  Ijeing  permanently 
damaged  by  any  subsequent  atrophic  process. 

Tumours  in  the  orbit  and  inflammatory  processes,  which 
have  either  begun  in  the  orbit  or  spread  into  it  from  surround- 
ing parts,  may  give  rise  along  with  proptosis  to  optic  neuritis. 
Afl  a  rule,  the  swelling  in  the  nerve  is  not  so  intense  as  in  cases 
connected  with  tumours  in  the  brain,  and  often  a  considerable 
acuity  of  vision  may  lie  retained,  notwithstanding  a  high  degree 
of  protrusion.  Deformities  of  the  .«kull,  owing  probal)ly  to 
pressure  on  the  nerve  at  the  optic  foramen,  may  Ix?  the  cause  of 
neuritis.  Since  ibis  connection  was  first  pointed  out  by  von 
Graefc,  a  good  many  ca-ses  have  l)een  re<'onlwl.  Nettleship  and 
u  few  others  have  also  observed  post-papillitic  atrophy  in  cases 
of  congenital  hyperostosis. 

A  number  of  cases  of  neuritis  are  altogether  unconnected 
with  disease  either  in  the  cranium  or  orbit  The  etiology  in 
such  cases  is  often  not  very  easily  made  out  They  may 
occur  after  severe  illnesses  witliout  there  being  any  definite  con- 
nection between  the  particular  disease  and  the  neuritis.  Other 
MTTM  may  l>e  afTected  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  found,  for  instance, 
as  one  of  the  symi)toms  of  more  genenilised  neuritis.  Syphilis, 
exposure  to  cold  when  there  is  more  or  less  of  n  rheumatic  disposi- 
tion, and  menstrual  disturbances,  particularly  amcnorrhuM  and 
sudden  suppression,  all  apj>ear  to  be  of  undoubted  causal 
influence.  In  all  such  cases,  and  espociuily  in  the  more  acute 
fonna,  the  prognosis  is  on  the  whole  much  better  than  where  the 
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neuritis  is  merely  a  secondary  manifestation.     Even  in  cases 
where  almost  total  blindness  has  been  produced  by  the  infiam- 
mation  a  complete  or  nearly  complete  recovery  may  take  place. 
Often  a  high  degree  of  amblyopia,  with  or  without  restriction  of 
the  field  of  vision,  is  left. 

An  interesting  and  peculiar  clinical  type  of  optic  neuritis  is 
one  which  comes  on   generally  shortly  after  puberty,  almosfc 
exclusively    in   young    men,   and    without    there    being  any 
apparent  imniecliate  cause,  other  than  a  more  or  less  markedly 
neurotic  temperament.     In  such  cases  there  is  usually  distinct 
evidence  of  heredity,  several  members  of  a  famil}'  l)cing  iiffectecL 
It  always  occurs  in    both  eyes,  causing  generally  pretty  sud- 
denly considerable  lilindncss,  first  of  the  one  eye  and  then  of  the 
other.     The  central  vision  is  sometimes  so  much  destroyed  as  to 
give  rise  to  an  almost  absolute  central  scotoma  from  which  the 
patient  docs  not  as  a  rule  recover.     The  objective  symptoms  are 
much  like  other  cases  of  neuritis, — they  are  rarely  very  pro- 
nounced, but  there  is  usually  well-marked  perivasculitis. 

The  patliology  of   these  cases  is  probably  very  closely  allied 
to  a  not  by  any  means  uncommon,  yet  not  very  sharply  defined, 
group   of   cases,   which  are  generally  looked    upon   as  of  the 
nature    of    rdrolmlbar   nm  rifts.      The    characteristics   of  this 
group   are, — very  slight    changes  in  the  papilla,  and  tbe  pre- 
sence of  a  more  or  loss  definite  central  scotoma.     The  changes 
in  the  papilla  may  be  so  slight  as  altogether  to  escape  detection, 
or  tliey  may   amount   to  merely  some  slight  haziness  of  it* 
margins,  and    perhaps   a    trace    of   perivascular    inflammation. 
After  some   time   the  outer  half  of  the  disc  may  exhibit  W 
abnormal  degree  of  pallor,  whilst  at  tlie  same  time  tlie  contrast 
between  it  and  the  nasal  half  may  be  increased  by  some  ieg^^ 
of  injection  of  the  latter.     At  other  times  a  more  general  pdU*** 
of  the  dLsc  results. 

The  central  scotoma  ha.s  often  very  much  the  same  form    * 
that  which  characterises  ttjxic  amblyopia,  but  it  may  differ  ff*' 
it  in  an  important  manner  both  in  shape  and  extent.    Just 
in  these  cases,  it  is  usually  negative, — that  is  to  say,  does  3 
give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  any  dark  spot.     Often  a  faint  cloa 
ness   is  complained  of  in  a  bright  light,  and   on  account 
this  patients  frecpiently  state  that  they  see  better  in  a  subdi* 
light,  which  on  examination  turns  out  not  to  be  tbe  case. 
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other  times  a  more  or  less  dark,  generally  bufl-coloured,  mist 
is  complaiued  of.  The  colour  defect,  too,  in  the  region  of  the 
scotoma  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  toxic  amblyopia.  The 
scotoma  does  not  present,  however,  the  same  regularity  of 
shape,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  area  stretching  from  the 
disc  to  the  macula,  or  tliat  which  is  supplied  by  the  so-called 
papillo-macular  fibres,  changes  in  which  have  been  recently 
demonstrated  by  Nettleship,  Uhthoff,  and  otliers  to  exist  in 
certiiin  cases  of  toxic  amblyopia.  A  point  of  considerable 
importance  is  the  frequent  extension  of  tlio  aflected  area  con- 
siderably to  the  inner  side  of  the  point  of  fixation,  a  condition 
whicli  is. not  met  \vith  in  typical  cases  of  toxic  amblyopia.  At 
the  same  time  in  many  cases  there  is  some  concentric  limita- 
tion of  the  field  of  vision.  Both  eyes  may  be  aflected,  but 
umch  more  frequently  only  one.  Where  the  disease  is  bilateral 
it  rarely  gives  rise  to  the  same  degree  of  amblyopia  in  the  two 
eyes.     It  is  about  e<iually  common  in  men  and  women. 

The  disease  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded, 
and  with  which  pretty  recently  it  has  been  confounded,  is  the 
much  more  common  toxic  amblyopia.  This  mistake  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  except  in  bilateral  cases.  Even  in  one-sided 
cases  the  loss  of  sight  of  the  other  eye  from  some  diflerent  cause, 
as  I  have  indeed  several  times  seen,  may  lead  to  tliis  difficulty. 
The  jMjiuts  to  be  attended  to  in  the  diflerential  diagnosis  are 
mainly, — the  irregular  shape  of  the  scotoma,  more  particularly  its 
extension  when  large  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  point  of  fixation, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  field  of  vision.  In  some  cases 
there  is  more  or  less  pain  on  pressing  the  eye  back  into  the 
orliit,  or  comjjiainwl  of  spontaneously  on  mo\'ing  the  eye. 
Generally,  too,  this  sjxintaneous  pain  is  most  marked  when  the 
eye  is  moved  in  some  particuLu-  direction. 

The  prognosu  is  much  less  favourable  than  in  toxic  ambly- 
opia. Some  cases  go  on  to  complete  blindness,  others  are  left 
witli  an  absolute  central  9C0t<"ina  and  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  of  optic  atniphy.  A  certain  pro{>ortion — not  quite 
half  prol>ably,  and  these  the  more  acute  and  less  severe  coses — 
recover  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  onset  of  the  disease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  symi)tom8  are  produced  by  a 
superficial  inllaraniation  of  the  nerve  in  the  orbit,  an  inliammatiou 
wliich  for  some  reason  or  other  has  a  greater  tendency  to  affect ,  and 
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probably  also  to  extend  deeper  into,  its  temporal  portion.  Ve 
probably,  as  Nettlesliip  has  suggested,  the  differences  met  vrili 
in  diflerent  cases  are  to  some  extent  due  to  the  distunce  of  tl 
focus  of  iuflammation  behind  the  eye.  This  supijosition  wo 
not  only  account  for  the  dift'ereuces  in  ophthalmoscopic  appe 
ances,  but  also,  as  the  arrangement  of  tlie  fibres  supplying  tli 
same  parts  of  the  retina  differs  at  different  distances  along 
course  of  the  trunk,  for  diflereuces  in  the  symptoms  as  welL 
In  the  treatment  of  optic  neuritis  the  cause  has  in  the 
place  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  cases  depending  i 
intracranial  tumour  have  been  relieved  by  the  removal  of  tl 
tumour.  JIuch  progress  has  lieen  made  recently  in  this  departj 
ment  of  surgery.  As  far  as  any  possible  effect  of  such  treatmenl 
on  the  vision  goes,  it  would  have  of  coiu-se  to  be  undertakea 
before  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  nerve  had  proceeded  Um 
far.  Eemoval  of  the  lluid  from  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nervj 
was  recommended  by  Wecker  as  far  back  as  1872,  but  has  nd 
received  much  attenion.  It  has  lately  been  taken  up  bj 
Carter,  and  from  tlie  results  obtained  by  him  it  seeon 
possible,  talcing  into  account  the  probable  pathology  of  thi 
neuritis,  that  an  operation  for  this  purpose  may  prove  to  be  oj 
some  value  in  preventing  complete  blindness.  Some  physiciana 
whose  authority  in  the  matter  must  be  acknowledged,  are  verji 
strongly  in  favour  of  treating  all  cases  of  optic  neuritis  iu  ^' 
first  or  preamaurotic  stage  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nkkve. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  primary,  that  is  to ' 
it  may  originate  in  the  nerve  itself,  or  it  may  be  secomlary 
changes  which  have  occurred  either  in  the  retina  or  in  th< 
central  nervous  system.  The  atrophy  may,  as  we  have  seeql 
follow  inflammation  ;  it  is  then  usually  termed  post-neuritic  cl 
post-papillitic  atrophy,  or  it  may  be  simply  due  to  degenerativl 
processes  of  different  natures. 

Tlie  ophthalmoscopic  appeamnces  are — pallor  of  the  diaq 
often  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  excavation,  and  by  narrow] 
ing  of  the  caUbre  of  the  vessels  (see  Fig.  58).     The  scleral  ri 
is  generally  more  than  usually  well  marked,  owing  no  doubt 
some  disease  of  shrivelling  or  contraction,  which  only  rarel^ 
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rise  to  any  distinct  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  disc, 
loss  of  colour  in  the  disc,  which  first  becomes  marked  as  a 
to  its  outer  side,  is  due  partly  to  diminution  of  vascularity, 
partly  to  disappearance  of  the  nerve  tissue,  leaving  only 
»lule  connective  tissue,  often  increased  in  amoiuit^  behind, 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  produced  a  shallow  excavation 
hi  as  an  atrophic  cccuvation.  From  the  mere  ci>lour  of  the 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  vessels 
be  existence  of  an  excavation  of  this  nature,  it  would  be 
pto  conclude  that  there  was  atrophy,  unless  perliaps  the 
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r  or  pink,  Itut  also  become  bluish  or  greenish  in  hue.  Cou- 
ble  variations  take  place  with  respect  to  colour  within 
i)logical  limits ;  a  very  ana'niic  condition  of  the  disc  may, 
Ithough  it  may  hardly  be  normal,  exist  without  any  or 
feat  functional  disturbance,  and  yet  not  be  of  the  nature 
Ophy.  Great  pallor,  with  loss  of  transparency  of  the  disc, 
consolidation  of  some  exuded  matter,  is  found  in  cases  in 
a  neuritis  has  been  completely  recovered  from,  and  not 
ed  by  atrophy.     A  similar  white  intraiispnrent  Rpjienrance 
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is  given  by  the  presence  of  myeline  in  the  nerve  fibres  of  the 
papilla,  a  condition  occasionally  met  with  in  the  healthy  honua 
eye,  and  ono  which  is  the  rule  in  some  animals. 

Even  when  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  pallor,  excan- 
tion,  and  narrowing  of  the  vessels  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  atrojihic  process,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  wilh 
any  degree  of  certainty,  from  a  consideration  of  the  picture  lliu» 
Ijresented  to  one,  whether  the  process  is  a  progressive  one  ot 
not.     Wlien  the  atrophy  is  evidently  post-neuritic,  the  chanwa 
of  its  becoming  arrested  at  some  .stage  short  of  complete  bUnd- 
uess  arc  generally  greater  than  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  more 
distinctively   degenerative   change.       Post-neuritic    atrophy  is 
characterised  by  more  or  less  indistinctness  and  want  of  deliiii- 
tiou  of  the  margins  of  the  disc,  and  in  many  Ciises  by  white 
jtatches  ou  its  surface.      These  patches  stretch  between,  and. 
sometimes  cover,  the  bifurcations  of  the  vessels,  and  exl«uti 
along  the  main  trunks  as  wliite  lines.     This  condition  of  peri— 
vascuUtis  is  often  not  contiued  to  the  disc  alone,  but  exteiils 
fur  a  greater  or  less  distixuce  along  the  vessels  into  the  retina. 

A  good  deal  more  light  is  often  thrown  on  the  question  as  t>o 
whether  in  any  given  case  the  atrophy  is  likely  to  be  progressive 
or  not — that  is  to  say,  is  likely  to  progress  to  such  an  extcLm-t. 
as  eventually  to  destroy  vision — by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  subjective  symptoms  caused  by  the  degeneration.  The^»e 
symptoms  are — defects  in  the  central  vision,  restrictions  of  tfcxe 
field  of  vision,  and  defects  in  the  colour  and  light  sense. 

In  all  cases  where  tlie  atrophic   process  in  the   nerve     "ia 
primary,  or  due  to  some  intcn-uption  at  any  part  of  its  coouMi 
from    the   papilla   to   its    termination    in   the   brain,   and   riot 
secondary  to  alterations  in  the  choroid  and  retina,  there  is    *^^^ 
interference  with  tlie  light  sense   in  the  way  of  appreci(it**^H 
small  degrees  of  illumination, — that  is  to  say,  there  is  not  t^ 
night  blindness.     On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  distinguisl**-^]^ 
between  intensities  of  illumination   is  less  acute  than  noni 
often  indeed  very  markedly  so.     Such  a  defect  of  the  light-«e  '■ 
is  characteristic  of  any  affection  originating  in,  or  mtiinly  im^^ 
eating,  the  nerve  tissue  itself. 

Tlie  most  common  form  for  tlie  restriction  of  the  field 
take  in  atrophy  is  the  concentric  restriction.     Often,  howev^' 
the  defect  in  one  direction  may  be  much  greater  than  in  othe?' 
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fiad  when  this  is  the  case  it  not  iiifre<|uently  happens  that  a 
Kood  deal  of  symmetry  in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  both 
eyes,  even  although  the  atrophy  may  be  much  more  advanced 
in  tlie  one  than  in  the  other.  In  all  cases  of  progressive 
atrophy,  the  restriction  which  is  taking  place  can  probably  he 
most  easily  demonstrated  by  colours.  This  is  mainly  because, 
if  the  examination  be  made  in  ordinary  daylight,  the  coire- 
sponding  failure  of  the  sense  of  form  may,  if  slight,  more 
readily  escape  detectiou.  Only  in  tlie  case  of  lesions  occupy- 
ing certain  definite  parts  of  the  visual  centres  could  the 
colour  vi.siou  probably  be  implicated  in  u  ditt'ei-cnt  manner  fnini 
tlie  otlier  functions  of  vision.  The  evidences  of  such  defects  of 
colour  vision  produced  by  cerebral  disease  are  discussed  under 
bemianopia,  but  it  is  not  lesions  of  that  nature  which  give  rise 
as  a  rule  to  progressive  atrophy.  Possibly  tlie  colour  defect  in 
progressive  atrophy  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mechanism  for 
the  conveyance  along  the  nerve  of  physical  stimuli  destined  to 
give  rise  to  sensations  of  colour,  being  one  necessitating  a  higiier 
order  of  diflerentiation  than  is  the  case  with  the  sense  of  form. 

Rtitrxciion  of  the  fidd  of  vision,  whtn  more  or  leas  coiutntrie, 
and  especially  when  tlie  colour  diffcct  is  relatively  more  pronounad 
than  that  for  form,  is  always  very  suggestive  of  progressum. 

Usually  the  defect  of  central  vision  keeps  pace  with  tlie 
gradual  narrowing  of  the  field,  so  that  when  there  is  much 
restriction  there  is  generally  at  the  same  time  considerable 
amblyopia.  In  some  cases  the  central  s-ision  remains  relatively 
very  good,  but  it  is  seldom  that  tliis  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
good  sign, — in  fact,  the  i>roguosis  mainly  depends  on  the  state  of 
Uie  peripheral  vision.  In  the  same  way,  if  during  the  progress 
of  a  case  it  is  found  that  the  vision  gets  no  worse  for  some  time, 
this  must  not  be  taken  as  a  good  sign,  unless  at  the  same  time 
the  state  of  the  field  remains  stationary  as  welL  Some  cases, 
particularly  when  the  atrophy  results  from  neuritis,  progress  to 
a  certain  extent,  leading  to  Itoth  restriction  of  the  field  of  vision 
and  defective  central  vision,  and  then  become  arrested. 

/«  all  cases  wlwre  tlure  is  merely  a  central  scotoma  without 
any  narroxoing  of  the  field,  the  prognosis  is  good, — that  is  to  say, 
the  scotoma  may  Iwcome  absolute,  but  vision  is  not  likely 
eventually  to  be  lost  altogether,  notwithstanding  the  objective 
appearanoea. 
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Neitlier  from  the  ophLliulmoscopic  clianges  nor  from  to] 
peculiarities  jn  the  symptoms  does  it  seem  possible  to  diagiM8| 
the  cause  of  the  atrophy  without  taking  into  consideration  otlw 
circumstances.  An  atrophy  due  to  spinal  disease  is  often,  tbon^ 
not  always,  complicated  at  the  time  of  examination  by  ataxic* 
other  spinal  symptoms,  or  by  abnormalities  in  cooneclion  with 
the  pupU,  loss  of  knee-jerk,  &c. ;  one  which  is  connected  with: 
cerebral  disease  is  frequently  followed,  though  rarely  preceded,, 
by  mental  derangements.  Some  of  the  primary  degenerati»« 
changes  ui  the  optic  nerve,  which  are  always  bilateral,  are  lofil 
expressions  of  the  same  conditions  wiuch  give  rise  to  tabes,  wA 
as  such  may  precede  the  other  symptoms.  They  are  not 
extensions,  but  independent  degenerations  of  probably  exactif 
the  same  nature  a.s  those  which  Pierret  has  demonstniteii 
frequently  exist  in  the  cutaneous  nerves.  Sometimes  tht 
degeneration  begins  at  the  central  terminations,  at  other  times 
at  more  peripheral  parts  of  the  optic  nerves.  Apart  from  what 
lias  been  shown  to  exist  anatomically,  Nettleship  considers  that 
the  absence  of  pre-atrophic  amblyopia  affords  strong  cUnical 
evidence  of  the  peripheral  and  entirely  isolated  nature  of  ^ 
deguiiuration,  which  in  cases  of  tabes  lead  to  progreoi* 
atrophy.  In  other  cases  they  appear  to  be  altogether  uncoa 
nected  with  any  similar  process  elsewhere,  or  are  at  all  event 
not  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  followed  by  an 
changes  in  the  central  nervous  system,  even  although  they  ma 
perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  not  improbably  manifestations  of  tl 
same  disease. 

Unilateral  atrophies  arc  generally  the  result  of  some  procei 
originating  either  in  the  retina  or  the  orbit,  but  they  may  1 
caused  by  compression  within  the  cranium  either  of  the  ner 
or  the  vessels  supplying  it.  Of  the  bilateral  forms  of  cerebr 
spinal  orifou  some  idea  of  the  process  giving  rise  to  thein  no 
he  gathered  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances;  thus  tl 
opaque-looking  atrophic  degeneration,  with  narrowing;  of  i 
vessels,  points  to  changes  mainly  involving  the  connect! 
tissue  and  destroying  the  nerve  elements.  It  may  be  taken 
a  general  rule — to  which,  however,  there  are  exceptions — tb 
degenerative  processes  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  whi 
they  lead  to  pallor,  arc  not  associated  with  diminution  in  t 
vessels  unless  the  atrophic  process  has  at  any  time  been  col 
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Ued  by  a  papillitis.     Processes  which  begin  in  the  papilla 

elf,  and  involve  tlie  connective   tissue,  as  they  affect  that 

tion  of  the  nerve  in  which  the  central  vessels  are  situated, 

cause  constriction  of  these  vessels,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a 

[  different  ophthalmoscopic  picture. 

A  large  proportion  of  cases  of  bilateral  atrophy  are  ccztainly 
due  to  the  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  degenerative  changes 
in  the  sensor)' tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  and  braia     What  this 
proportion  is  cannot  well  be  ascertained.     Nettleship's  statistics 
give  fifty-eight  out  of  seventy-six  cases,  or  fully  seventy-five 
per  cent.     This  is  possibly  rather  under  than  over  the  true 
•mount,  as  a  great  many  cases  are  not  seen  by  ophthalmic 
sui^geons  at  all,  but  are  recognised  by  the  physicians  by  whom 
the  patients  are  treated  for  their  other  symptoms;.     Indeed  this 
proportion  of    the   cases    referred   to  is  only   that  in   which 
Eome  undoubted    signs    of    disease    of   the    central    nerroos 
Bystem  existed  ;    in  ten   cases  more  such   a  connection  was 
more  or  less   probable  ;   this  would   raise   the   per-centage  to 
About  ninety,  which  may  be  taken  as  not  far  ofif  the  mark. 
Rithoff   has   also    given   statistics   of   one   hundred   cases  of 
trophy.    From  these,  however,  must  first  be  excluded  seven- 
teen depending  rather  on  neuritis  or  some  orbital  affection, 
^    Of  the  eighty-three  remaining,  sixty-nine,  or  eighty-three 
per  cent.,  were  connected  with  some  more  or  less  evident  spinal 
•"■  cerebral  disease.    The  per-centage  of  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis, 
'1  which  optic  atrophy  shows  itself  at  some  time  or  other,  is 
^'•Unated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent     Atrophy  also 
'•'^Urs  in  disseminated  insular  sclerosis  and  in  lateral  sclerosis, 
"*it  is  not  met  with  in  affections  of  tiie  nuclei  of  some  of  the 
'^I'anial  nerves. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  characteristic  of  atrophy  are 

^ot  narked  where  it  is  due  to  disease  at  one  visual  centre,  and 

the  defect  in  vision  produced  is  of  the  heniianopic  tj-pe,  yet  it  is 

'^^own  that  degeneration  does  spread  downwards  in  such  cases. 

*^ossibly  affections  of  both  hemiopic  centres,  or  of  other  visual 

^^^^res,  supposing  such  to  exist,  may  be  the  cau.se  of  some 

^Phies  which  extend  far  enough  to  become  visible  with  the 

"  ^'Ualmoscope.     It  seems  likely  that  when,  as  happens  in  a 

'^in  proportion — probably  (luite  ten  per  cent,  of  cases  of 

^t^l  paralysis — there  is  optic  atrophy,  there  is  at  the  same 
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time  some  spinal  degeoeiation.  Atzophjr  in  dii 
sclerosis  is  most  freqaently  aooompanied  bj  oUier  p 
cranial  nerves,  t.g.,  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  Ao. 

The  eye  symptoms  in  connection  with  qiiiial  1 
often  of  importance  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  i 
the  eventually  slow  d^nerative  nature  of  the  dis 
when,  as  sometimes  happens  at  the  time  of  first  ex 
the  symptoms  from  the  side  of  the  coid  axe  acnta 
well  as  primary  optic  atrophy  is  a  great  deal  more  oi 
men  than  in  women.  Altogether,  optic  ^xxf^tq  has  h 
to  account  for  about  one-fourth  of  all  cases  of  Uind 
one  pretty  fruitful  source  of  blindness,  viz.,  ophthahn 
torum,  is  now  less  active  owing  to  bettor  prophylactic 
being  taken  than  formerly,  the  per-centage  of  cases  of 
due  to  atrophy  may  be  even  higher  than  this. 


CHAPTER    XL 

'AMBLYOPIA,  AMAUROSIS,  AND  OTHER  ANOMALIES 
OF  VISION. 


N 


In  this  chapter  are  discussed  various  alterations  of  vision  which 
are  not  accompanied  by  any  very  definite  objective  signs.  We 
often  meet  with,  for  instance,  cases  of  complete  blindness 
(amaurosis),  or  more  or  less  defective  vision  {nmhli/opia),  which 
either  do  not  arise  from  any  lesion  of  any  part  of  the  eye  itself, 
or  at  all  events  from  anything  which  the  means  of  examination 
at  our  disposal  enable  us  to  detect  with  certainty.  For  their 
diagnosis,  which  is  often  difficult  enough,  we  must  rely  mainly 
on  the  subjective  symptoms  so  far  as  they  can  be  elicited,  and 
on  other  co-existing  conditions,  as  well  as  on  our  experience  of 
physiology  and  of  post-mortem  examination.  In  some  cases  the 
colour  vision  may  be  defective,  in  others  a  particular  jK)rtion  of 
the  field  of  vision  may  be  lost  or  lie  functionally  inactive.  Again 
cases  occur  in  which  the  vision  is  abnormal, — that  is  to  .say,  does 
not  corresiKind  in  the  normal  manner  to  the  ordinary  stimuli. 
Under  this  category  come  cases  of  night  blindness,  in  which  the 
visual  acuity  may  be  normal  in  daylight,  but  defective  so  soon  as 
the  illumination  of  objects  looked  at  is  reduced  beyond  a  certain 
degree.  A  purely  subjective  sensation  of  light  (photopsio)  or  of 
colour  (fhromatopsia)  may  !«  conij)lained  of  from  different  causes ; 
or  black  spots,  the  so-called  muscac  volHavtes,  may  be  seen  float- 
ing, more  or  less  constantly,  in  front  of  the  eyes. 

Under  the  heading  of  amaurosis  and  amblyopia  used  to  be 
included  many  affections  whose  causes  are  now  apparent  since 
ihe  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
make  a  complete  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  eye.  Sucli 
eases  are  described  under  Uie  diseases  which  are  now  known  to 
cause  Uic  blindness,  and  are  not  referred  to  here. 

CosoKNiTAX  AMBLYoriA. — Defective  vision,  when  congenittil 
or  originating  early  in  life,  often  escapes  observation,  unless  the 
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degree  is  considerable,  until  the  difficulties  experienced  at  sch« 
attract  attention.  Tlie  higher  degrees  of  amblyopia  are  most^ 
associated  with  nystagmus.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  tbii 
to  find  very  considerable  amblyopia  and  nystagmus  without  a) 
marked  objective  cause,  either  in  the  dioptric  or  percipient  parti 
of  the  eye.  In  such  cases  there  is  usually  a  history  of  eariy 
severe  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  followed  by  dense  opacitieK 
which  liave  slowly  cleared  away,  leaving  little  or  no  trace ;  w  of 
some  cerebral  affection,  wliich  has  interfered,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, with  the  visual  centres,  and  which  has  been  followed  bj 
only  partial  recovery.  In  both  cases  the  conditions  have  beea 
unfavouralvle  to  the  acquirement  of  that  superiority  of  the  vision 
of  the  centres  of  the  retinje,  or  foveas  centrales,  over  the  other 
parts,  which  characterises  more  normal  vision,  and  admits  of  the 
usual  steadiness  of  fixation.  Congenital  amblyopia,  ranginj 
from  the  slightest  defects  of  vision  to  tliat  where  the  acuity  is 
but  one-tenth  or  less  of  the  normal,  and  unaccompanied  tif 
nystagmus,  is  very  frequently  met  with  without  there  being  inf 
objective  sign  or  any  history  to  account  for  it.  Frequently,  tWj 
the  degree  of  amblyopia  where  there  is  some  defect  \a  muci 
greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  defect  alone.  Whel 
amblyopia  is  present  only  in  one  eye  it  is  still  more  likel; 
to  pass  unobserved,  unless,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  girt 
rise,  owing  to  the  existence  of  other  predisposing  causes,  < 
strabismus.  Often  a  unilateral  congenital  amblyopia  is  oa 
accidentally  discovered  late  in  life,  when  some  trifling  accidal 
to  the  eye,  it  may  be,  has  drawn  the  individual's  attention  to  il 

Simulated  Amblyopia. — Amblyopia  is  sometimes  simulate 
In  this  country  it  is  rare,  coniponitively  speaking,  to  meet  vA 
this,  and  the  deception  is  not  so  well  carried  oiit  as  a  rule  thi 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  detecting  it.  In  other  countrid 
where  there  is  a  compulsory  military  service,  simulated  poitil 
or  complete  blindness  is  very  common. 

Tliere  may  be  a  simulation  of  either  bilateral  or  unilateB 
defect  of  sight.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  common,  an 
fortunately,  too,  it  is  tiic  most  easily  detected.  More  frequent! 
it  is  an  amblyopia,  and  not  a  complete  Ijlindness,  of  the  one  ejj 
wliich  is  feigned,  so  that  tlie  diagnosis  may  not  be  at  all  eat 
Wlien  bilateral  amblyopia  is  simulated,  a  little  ordinary  care  d 
the  part  of  the  individual  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  it  alma 
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Sfiible  for  one  to  detect  it  with  certainty.    Yet  it  is  stiang 
often  some  inconsistency  between  the  admitted  acuity  of 
on  found  on  examination  for  distance  and  for  near,  or  in  con- 
on  with  the  glasses  which  are  admitted  to  effect  some  improve- 
t  iu  vision,  afibrds  a  clue  to  the  character  of  the  amblyopia, 
have,  for  instance,  repeatedly,  and  more  especially  in  young 
I,  obtained  very  considerable  improvement  of  vision  by  the 
of  a  convex  and  concave  glass,  which  exactly  neutralised 
ill  other.     It  requires  on  the  other  hand  a  very  great  amount  of 
ite,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  simulate  well 
monocular  amblyopia.     The  certainty  of  the  diagnosis  depends 
pi>;tty  much,  too,  on  the  degree  of  the  pretended  blindnes-s. 

A  great  number  of  tests  have  been  devised  for  the  detec- 
tion of  this  kind  of  deception,  all  of  which  it  is  probably  poa- 
siWe  to  elude.     An  easily  applied  test  is  that  which  can  be 
made  with  Snellen's  coloured  letters.     These  are  transparent  red 
^»nd  green  letters  of  diflTerent  sizes.     Tl»e  patient  is  first  made  to 
ad  Ihein  out  without  anything  before  his  eyes.     A  pair  of 
iversible  spectacles,  one  eye  of  which  is  of  green  glass,  and  the 
therof  red,  is  tlien  put  rapidly  upon  his  nose,  care  being  taken 
that  tlie  eyes  are  all  tlie  time  kept  open.     As  the  green  g1as8 
"tirely  excludes  all  the  rays  from  the  red  letters,  and  the  red 
^  the  rays  from  the  green,  some  of  the  letters  are  visible  only  to 
le  one  eye,  and  othei's  only  to  the  other.     Any  mistake  made 
'n  the  reading  of  the  letters  is  in  this  way  easily  detected.     The 
%hte8t  blinking  of  one  eye  is  sufficient  to  show  one  with  which 
^y«  each  particular  letter  is  seen,  so  that  with  care  it  is  jK^-sibli- 
'"f  a  clever  deceiver  to  avoid  falling  into  this  trap,  although  tlie 
"wnner  in  which  the  individual  behaves  may  lie  (generally  soffi- 
J^'t^'Ht  to  arouse  or  confirm  one's  suspicions.     Another  simple  test 
'"  cases  where  comj)lele  or  almost  complete  blindness  of  one 
^^^  is  simulated  consists  in  holding  a  prism  with  it«  l»ase  dirvct<.^ 
"I'^ards  or  downwards  in  front  of  the  good  eye.     If  this  pro- 
"p^-s  diplopia,  there  is  evidently  vision  in  lioth  eyes ;  hut  the 
J^t  of  this  test  again  is  of  course  easily  defeated  by  any  on<! 
^J'ing  that  he  sees  double.     An  important  modification  of  tli« 
>s  made  by  Alfred  Graefe.     By  causing  the  individual  to  \m 
^^  to  shut  the  lilind  eye,  and  holding  the  prism  in  front  of  the 
r~*i  one,  in  such  a  position  that  some  of  the  rays  i>as8  into  the 
I*tl  through  the  prism  and  some  directly,  monocular  diifl(»pia 
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is  produced ;  the  patient,  thus  thrown  off  his  guard,  often  admifi 
that  he  still  sees  douLle  wlieii  tlie  blind  eye  is  uncovered,  and 
the  position  of  the  prism  altered  to  the  slight  extent  required  to 
intercept  all  the  rays  passing  into  the  pupil  of  the  seeing  ey 
under  which  circumstances  the  diplopia  is  of  course  binocular,' 
and  its  existence  is  a  proof  of  vision  in  tlie  eye  said  to  be  blind. 
Von  Graefe's  test  of  placing  a  prism,  with  its  base  directed 
inwards  or  outwards,  in  front  of  the  seeing  eye,  and  ol 
whetlier  a  lateral  movement  of  the  eye  is  thereby  induced,  iS 
perhaps  the  best  test  for  simulated  amaurosis  of  one  eye,  because] 
where  binocular  vision  exists  such  a  movement  almost  alway 
takes  plaee  involuntarily  owing  to  the  unconscious  desire  for  tha 
fusion  of  the  two  images. 

Amblyopia  and  Amaukosis  due  to  changes  at  the  Viscai 
Centres,  &c. — A  good  numl>er  of  cases  of  amblyopia  audi 
amaurosis  occur  more  or  less  siuldenly,  and  unaccompanied,  fo 
the  time  at  least,  by  any  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  In  such 
cases  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  a  consideration  of  thi 
history.  Wlien  the  blindness  comes  on  in  the  course  of  a  seven 
illness,  or  during  the  period  of  convalescence — for  instance,  ii 
scarlet  fever,  puerperal  albumitiuria,  &c. — the  cause  is  mor 
often  urremic,  and  the  prognosis  favourable,  more  especially 
the  pupils  continue  to  respond  to  light. 

Amblyopia  or  amaurosis  occurring  after  severe  haemorrhag 
is  very  unlikely  to  be  recovered  from,  and  ia  generally  followedl 
some  time  after  by  optic  atrophy. 

The  prognosis  is  even  worse  in  cases  of  unilateral  amauro 
after  a  severe  fall  on  the  head.      These  cases  are   of  prett 
frequent  occurrence,  and  arc  probably  almost  invariably  due 
laceration  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  hajmorrliage  into  the  sheath 
the  nerve,  owing  to  fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  the  line 
which  fracture  usually  passes  through  the  optic  foramen.     Thfl 
atrophy  to  which  this  lesion  gives  rise  is  not  visible  ophtha 
moscopically  until  after  some  time. 

The  blindness  which  one  meets  with  in  young  cliildren  af 
severe  cerebral  symptoms  is  often  unaccompanied  by  ophthal'j 
moscopic  changes,  and  is  due  no  doubt  to  interference  with  tl 
functions  of  the  visual  centres.  It  is  often  partially  recovered 
from,  but  even  in  cases  where  the  pupils  remain  active  I  havj 
seen  permanent  blindness  remain. 
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The  rare  cases  of  blindness  from  lightning  do  not  seem  to 
have  received  a  jiropor  explanation  as  yet.  Only  one  case  of 
this  nature  has  come  under  my  own  obser\'aticin,  and  that  after 
complete  recovery.  In  this  case,  which  was  kindly  brought  to 
my  notice  by  Dr.  Bum  Murtloch  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  com- 
plete amaurosis,  lasting  for  six  weeks,  with  ptosis.  On  the  whole, 
judging  from  the  recorded  cases,  the  prognosis  seems  favourable. 

In  cases  of  lead  poisoning  there  is  sometimes  produced  very 
considerable  blindness.  I  have  seen  it  so  great  that  there  has 
been  doubtful  perception  of  light,  and  yet  recovered  from. 
Some  of  the  sjTiiptoms  in  these  cases,  more  especially  with 
respect  to  colour  vision,  are  often  very  similar  to  what  is  met 
with  in  hysterica.1  amblyopia.  As  in  that  form  of  amblyopia, 
too.  there  seem  to  be  considerable  difl'crences  in  the  nattire  of 
the  visual  defect,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  inconstancy  about  the 
symptoms  of  any  particular  case. 

Central  Toxic  Amblyopia. — The  symptoms  of  this  rather 
common  afifection  are — gradual  failure  of  sight  to  much  the 
same  extent  in  botli  eyes;  absence  of  any  restriction  of  the 
field  of  vision,  or  indeed  of  any  interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina ;  and  the  existence  of  an 
oval  scotoma,  most  marked  for  colours,  extending  from  the  point 
of  fixation,  which  it  involves,  to  the  blind  spot  Most  of  such 
cases  are  met  with  in  men  after  the  age  of  forty.  Occasionally 
younger  men  are  affected ;  the  youngest  undoubted  case  I  have 
seen  was  twenty.  This  form  of  amblyopia  is  very  rare  in 
women,  though  not  quite  so  rare  as  was  at  one  time  supposed. 

Those  who  suffer  from  it  are  almost  invariably  smokers ; 
and  generally  they  have  smoked  for  many  years  before  be- 
coming affected.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  alcohol  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,  though  this  is  maintained  by  some.  Certainly 
one  not  infrequently  finds  that  those  affected  not  only 
smoke,  but  also  diink  to  excess;  yet  the  same  symptoms  arc 
never  obserNed  to  follow  the  excessive  use  of  ulcohol  alone, 
though  tliey  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  smokers  who 
abstain  completely  from  alcohol  in  any  form.  As  u  rule,  when 
the  affection  begins,  no  change  has  been  made  recently  in  the 
amount  smoked,  and  this  circumstance  accounts  for  its  being 
comparatively  rare  to  find  that  patients  suspect  the  cause  of 
their  amblyopia.     Indeed,  they  not  infrequently  begin  to  smoke 
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more  after  their  sight  has  begun  to  fail,  on  account  of  the  wot 
that  this  causes.  Very  often  smoking  is  indulged  in  on  an  enij 
stomach,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  or  very  late  at  night, i 
in  the  case  of  bad  sleepers,  during  Uie  night.  It  is  owing 
this  circumstance,  proliably  more  than  to  the  difference  in  I 
kind  of  tolmcco  smoked,  that  tobacco  amblyopia  is  more  conua 
in  the  working  than  in  the  educated  classes.  Many  men  h« 
to  rise  early  and  work  several  hours  before  partaking  of  a  « 
stantial  meal,  but  nevertheless  smoke  during  this  time. 

The  fact  of  the  toxic  effect  of  the  tobacco  getting  at  sol 
particular  time  the  upper  hnnd,  although  individuals  h« 
smoked  as  much  and  often  more  at  other  times,  and  eo 
tinuoualy  for  years,  points  to  there  being  some  recent  diminad 
in  the  power  of  resistance.  "What  this  has  been  it  is  not  «lwa 
easy  to  find  out.  Sometimes  there  has  been  some  slight  ind 
position  or  dyspepsia,  sometimes  loss  of  blood,  at  other  tid 
merely  sleeplessness,  or  sleeplessnes.s  caused  by  an.xiety  i 
trouble.  In  many  cases  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  want 
nerve  tone,  or  some  senile  loss  of  vigour.  A  frequent  cause 
doubt  is  the  undermining  of  the  system  produced  by  alcoholil 
BO  that  alcohol  is  tluis  indirectly  a  factor  in  the  etiology.  W 
any  such  predispo.sing  cause  exists,  then  smoking  at  a  I 
when  there  is  no  counter  stimulus  of  the  food  renders 
poisoning  action  much  more  likely  to  take  effect.  Accordin 
such  causes,  too,  are  more  or  less  pronounced,  and  dependeu 
doubt  as  well  on  the  individual  tolerance  of  tobacco,  we  fin< 
different  cases  of  this  form  of  aml>lyopi:i  that  the  patients  I 
been  in  the  habit  of  smoking  very  different  amounts  of  toW 
As  a  general  rule  not  le.ss  than  three  to  four  ounces  of  stl 
tobacco  are  smoked  in  the  week,  often  much  more — in  excepti 
cases  less.  In  women  a  .smaller  quantity  seems  to  suffio 
bring  on  the  symptoms.  The  .same  symptoms  are  pnxh 
l)y  chewing  tobacco. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  tobacco  were  the  only  pa 
which  gives  rise  to  central  amblyopia.  Cases  do  occur  in  w 
it  is  doubtful  whether  tobacco  is  the  cause,  as,  for  instfl 
when  the  amount  consumed  is  very  small,  or  where  the  bl 
ness  appears  to  have  come  on  some  time  after  smoking 
iiltogetlier  been  given  up ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  bisulp 
of  carbon,  which  seems  to  produce  much  the  same  sympti 
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the  evidence  in  favour  of  other  poisons  is  as  yet  very  far 
fVom  conclusive.  Some  cases  of  retrobulbar  neuritis  very 
closely  resemble  toxic  central  amblyopia,  more  especially  when 
the  defect  produced  by  that  inilammation  is  pretty  similar  in 
both  eyes. 

Although  the  bad  effects  whicli  tobacco  may  produce  on  the 
vision  have  been  long  known,  it  is  only  comparatively  recently 
that  cases  of  this  nature  have  been  diagnosed  with  certainty, 
and  the  cause  of  tlie  affection  properly  understood.  This  has 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  manner  of  testing  and  defining  the 
liniit.s  of  the  scotoma  by  means  of  colour  tests.  The  defective 
area  is  oval  in  shajM?,  with  its  long  diameter  horizontal,  and 
stretcher  from  the  outer  side  of  the  blind  spot  to  very  slightly 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  point  of  fixation.  It  corit^sponds  to  the 
external  projection  of  that  portion  of  the  retina  which  lies  between 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  niacula,  a  portion 
which  recent  investigation  has  shown  to  be  supplied  by  a  special 
bundle  of  optic  nerve  fibres — the  so-called  papillo- macular 
bundle.  The  form  sense  as  well  as  the  colour  sense  is  defective 
over  tliis  area,  but  the  patient  is  not  conscious  of  a  limited 
defect — that  is,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  form  of  an  oval  dark 
apot  in  the  field  of  fixation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  scotoma  is 
not  pogitivfi,  but  what  is  called  a  mgativf  scotoma.  The  testing 
of  the  peripheral  form  sense  is  troublesome,  and  requires  more 
time  and  more  attention  on  the  patient's  part  than  it  does  to 
test  the  colour  sense.  This  may  be  done  with  little  squares  of 
coloured  paper  (10  to  20  inillimetres  square).  Practically  all 
that  is  required  to  diagnose  a  lentral  scotoma  is  to  cause  the 
patient  to  fix  some  object,  preferably  on  a  dark  background,  a 
foot  or  two  from  his  face,  and  then  to  hold  such  a  piece  of  coloured 
paper  first  an  inch  or  two  to  the  outer  side,  and  then  a  similar 
distance  to  the  inner  side  of  the  point  of  fixation,  when  it  will 
l»e  found,  if  the  scotoma  l>e  marked,  that  the  colour  is  not  recog- 
nised in  the  first  situation,  but  is  iromediately  recognised  in  the 
second.  As  the  deft'Ct  is  most  marked  for  red  and  gre«n,  only 
these  colours  need  to  be  used,  unless,  as  I  have  several  times  seen, 
there  should  happen  to  be  nt  the  same  time  congenital  red-green 
blindness,  when  blue  and  yellow  must  be  u.sed  instead.  The 
limita  of  the  scotoma  can  Im*  map]ied  out  with  the  colours,  but 
for  this  purpose  smaller  squares  should  be  used,  and  the  shade  not 
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taken  too  bright.  Wlieii  the  scotoma  is  not  very  pronounced, 
and  the  \'isual  acuity  consequently  not  greatly  reduced,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  demonstrating  its  existence ;  it  will  then  be 
found  that,  although  the  ordinary  colour  of  the  test  square 
recognised  to  the  outer  side  of  the  point  of  fixation,  it  apj 
more  vivid  and  distinct  when  removed  to  the  inner  side, 
using  light  shades  of  red  and  green  in  snch  cases  the  defect 
colour  sense  can  be  demonstrated  with  certainty. 

As  it  is  only  over  a  particular  area  that  the  colour  sense  is 
defective,  the  patients  are  often  not  aware  of  the  colour  blindness 
they  have  acquired :  a  large  surface  of  red  or  green  appears 
them  quite  as  distinct  as  formerly.    By  taking  advantage  of  thi 
a  pretty  rapid  method  of  diagnosing  the  central  scotoma  may  be 
practised.     If  the  patient  be  made  to  fix  a  white  mark  on  a 
large  surface  of  red  paper  on  wliich  is  painted  a  green  spot  of 
a  hue  exactly  complementary  to  the  red,  and  of  as  nearly 
pos.'^ihle  the  same  shade,  he  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  green 
and  considers  the  surface  to  be  uniformly  red  when  the  spotl 
falls  within  the  area  of  the  scotoma,  while  he  immediately  see*] 
it  in  its  proper  colours  if  it  be  held  so  as  to  cause  the  spot  t4 
fall  on  a  lieatthy  portion  of  the  retina. 

Individuals  with  tobacco  amblyopia  often  complain  of  seeing 
worse  in  a  strong  light.  This  i.s  owing  apparently  to  some  co 
existing  hyperasthesia  of  the  retina,  which  causes  any  glare  t« 
be  uncomfortable.  They  see  white  letters  on  a  black  liackground 
better  than  the  ordinary'  black  letters  on  a  white  ground. 
prognosis  in  tobacco  amblyopia  is  on  the  whole  very  good. 

A  large  proportion  of  cases  completely  regain  vision  if  tl 
tobacco  ha  stopped.  Improvement,  though  less  rapid,  generallj 
takes  place  when  the  amount  consumed  is  reduced,  or  when  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco  used  is  milder.  This  is  the  more  likel; 
to  take  place  if  smoking  be  indulged  in  only  alter  meals.  Som»-^ 
times,  though  very  rarely,  recover)'  may  take  place  withojit  auj 
change  of  habit  with  respect  to  smoking.  When  this  hapf 
it  is  probably  to  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  some  ooa^ 
dition  of  the  system,  which  has  permitted  the  tobacco  to  get  tl 
upper  hand  and  produce  its  poisonous  effects,  has  been  so  fa 
recxjvered  from  as  to  enable  the  individual  to  throw  off  thfl 
poison,  notwithstanding  the  cumulative  action  which  has  taken 
place.     It  is  not  probable  that  the  symptoms  have  been  due  to 
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anything  else.  A  very  varying  time  elapses  between  the  stop- 
ping of  the  tobacco  and  complete  recovery,  depending  partly  on 
the  degree  of  blindness  and  partly  on  individual  peculiaiities. 
Often  there  is  a  period  of  a  mouth  or  six  weeks,  or  even  longer, 
before  improvement  begins  at  all. 

Probably  in  many  cases  where  the  vision  is  apparently 
reduced  to  much  tJie  same  extent,  there  may  yet  be  great 
differences  in  the  density  of  the  scotoma,  and  consequently  in  the 
extent  of  the  toxic  action  which  has  taken  place.  On  the  whole, 
the  younger  and  more  healtliy  tlte  individual,  and  the  smaller 
the  degree  of  blindness  produced,  the  more  rapid  is  the  cure 
likely  to  be. 

The  treatment  consists  in  stopping  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  altogether.  Although  merely  diminishing  the  amount  con- 
sumed may,  as  has  been  said,  be  sufficient,  it  is  found  as  a  rule 
easier,  and  it  is  certainly  safer,  to  give  it  up  altogether.  In 
addition,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health,  and  an 
attempt  shoidd  be  made  to  improve  any  conditions  by  which 
the  system  is  likely  to  be  lowered. 

Tlie  lesion  whicli  produces  thit?  peculiar  form  of  amblyopia 
is  not  known.  The  regularity  in  llie  shape  of  the  scotoma, 
•8  well  as  the  complete  recover)'  which  so  often  takes  place, 
tender  it  extremely  unlikely  that,  as  has  been  maintained  by 
some  lately,  it  is  a  form  of  retrobulbar  neuritis.  In  undoubted 
cases  of  tliat  nature  (see  page  308),  although  the  central  vision 
is  mostly  all'ected,  there  is  rarely  either  a  similar  amount  of 
blindness  in  both  eyes,  or  any  constancy  in  the  shape  of  the 
scotoma,  while  at  the  same  tune  there  is  not  infrequently  some 
sUght  peripheral  restriction  of  the  field,  and  rarely  as  complete, 
and  certainly  by  no  means  as  frequent,  recovery.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  poisonous  eflect  is  exerted  on  some  part 
of  the  brain  which  includes  the  central  terminations  of  the 
papillo-macular  fibres.  There  are  reasons,  too,  for  supposing 
that  such  a  centre  may  exist  in  addition  to  the  hall-vision 
centres,  which  are  known  to  be  situated  in  the  occipital  lobes. 

Reflex  \m)  Hysteuicai,  Amblyopu. — The  forms  of  blind- 
ness which  may  be  included  under  this  heading  are,  for  the  most 
part,  cases  of  what,  in  contradistinctiou  to  central  amblyopia, 
might  well  be  called  peripheral  amblyopia.  They  are  perhaps 
in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  and  curious  cases  of 
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amblyopia  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Reflex  irritation  | 
may  proceed  from  the  teeth,  stomach,  or  intestines,  or  from  t 
uterus  and  ovaries.  The  amblyopia  to  which  they  give  rise,  after  I 
persisting  for  months,  often  disappears  quickly  on  removal  of  ] 
the  source  of  irritation.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  morv  eact 
pathology  of  these  cases.  They  are  vaso-uiotor  cliatnrbanoes  no 
doubt,  but  whether  of  the  retina  or  of  the  centres  of  vision  ts 
not  very  clear.  The  former  appears,  however,  the  more  likelj, 
as  they  frequently  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  anaesthesia  or  hjTjer- 
resthesia  of  the  retina,  the  field  of  vision  iis  a  rule  being  con- 
centrically restricted,  sometimes  to  a  very  extreme  extent,  whik 
the  central  vision  is  not  so  very  much  impiiired.  A  remarkabk' 
peculiarity,  too,  is  the  inconstancy  shown  in  the  d^ree  of 
restriction  of  the  field  of  vision  on  the  successive  examination 
made  at  short  intervals.  The  ouly  thing  that  appears  to  be  it 
all  constant  is  that  the  field  of  vision,  tested  by  moving  the  test 
object  in  towards  the  centre,  is  larger  than  when  tested  by 
moving  it  in  a  centrifugal  direction,  showing  a  rapid  tiring  of 
the  retina,  or  it  may  be  of  the  attention  to  \isual  impressions. 
In  some  of  the  more  distinctly  hysterical  cases,  too,  there  appe»R 
to  lie  a  considerable  improvement  in  peripheral  vision  in  subdued 
light.  Cases  of  complete  hysterical  amaurosis  are  the  most  eitn- 
ordinary,  both  in  their  symptoms  and  in  the  suddenness  with 
which,  uuder  certain  strong  emotional  excitements,  tliey  may  be 
recovered  from.  There  is  in  such  cases  evidently  a  withdnwil 
of  the  attention  from  the  impressions  received  by  the  virotl 
centres,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  more  or  less  consdons 
perception  of  them  remains.  The  colour  vision  in  hysteri»l 
amblyopia  is  very  curiously  abnormal,  and  often  affected  in 
quite  a  diflerent  way  from  that  met  with  where  defects  in  tbi* 
function  accompany  more  definite  lesions.  Thus  bhie  and 
yeUow  fre(|uently  appear  to  be  less  well  recognised  than  red  »»" 
green,  but  aU  sorts  of  possible  varieties  in  the  state  of  th* 
colour  vision  occur. 

Subjective  Sensations  of  Light  and  Colour  may  i.roci.'*!'^ 
from  some  irritation  of  the  retina,  or  may  l.>e  due  to  irritatic»i'* 
of  the  visual  centres  in  the  brain.  It  is  by  no  means  alwo  J* 
easy  to  detect  in  any  particular  ctise  what  is  their  ori^^ 
Generally  speaking,  photopsia  due  to  retinal  irritation  is  mt**' 
evident  after  any  prolonged  exposure  of  the  eye  to  strong  Hyb'' 
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■  or  after  anything  causing  fatigue  either  of  the  retina  or  of  the  body 
generally,  and  tends  to  become  less  marked  or  to  disappear  alto- 
gether when  the  eyes  ai-e  rested,  and  thei-efore  especially  at  night. 
Photopsia  caused  by  irritation  of  the  visual  centres,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  most  distressing  at  night,  and  at  times  when  tiie 
eyes  are  not  subjected  to  stimulation  from  the  ordinary  ob- 
jective sources.  In  some  cases  of  hypera^sthesia  of  the  retina 
complaints  of  cohmred  vision  are  made.  This  kind  of  chroion- 
topsia  is  evidently  the  result  of  llie  response  to  stimuli,  whiuli 
would  otherwise,  on  account  of  their  feebleness,  be  disregarded, 
but  which  are  observed,  owing  to  the  irritable  condition  in  the 
retina  itself,  or  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  visual 
apparatus,  just  as  hypenesthetic  individuals  may  be  affected 
with  pains  for  which  little  or  no  objective  cause  can  be  detected. 

A  curious  form  of  subjective  colour  sensation  has  recently 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  has  mostly  been  met  with 
in  aphakia  after  cataract  extraction,  and  consists  in  a  more  or 
less  constant  sensation  of  everything  looked  at  being  coloured  a 
vivid  blood-red.  There  is  no  veiling  of  the  objects,  but  merely 
a  marked  red  coloration.  The  condition,  to  which  the  name 
erythropsia  is  generally  given,  has  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dazzling  caused  by 
rays  of  light  passing  through  the  coloboma  in  the  iris,  or  to 
that  along  with  some  fatigue  of  the  retina.  As  it  is  met  with  in 
other  conditions  than  aphakia  and  coloboma  of  the  iris,  and  is 
not  a  very  common  ofcurrence,  it  is  impossible  that  these  should 
in  themselves  be  of  paramount  influence  in  the  production  of 
the  erythropsia.  When  it  appears  after  a  cataract  extraction,  it 
seems  usually  not  to  come  on  imtil  some  time  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  in  cases,  too,  where  everything  has  gone  well,  and  good 
vision  has  been  obtained. 

The  influence  of  fatigue  or  hyperesthesia  of  the  retina  in 
giving  rise  to  colouretl  vision  is  undoubted.  Some  poisons 
which  cause  nervous  fatigue  occasionally  ako  give  rise  to 
chromatopsia.  Thus  red  and  green  vision  has  been  met  with 
by  Bruce  and  others  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  bisulphide   of 

■  carbon.  Whether  such  poisons  act  by  irritating  the  retina  or  the 
centres  which  have  to  do  with  the  perception  of  colour  is  not 
certain.    The  latter  seems  the  more  probable,  as  not  only  are 

■  there  conditions  met  with  which  point  to  the  existence  of  such 
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centres,  such  as  liemiauopia  for  colour  aloQe,  but  the 
produce  at  the  same  time  other  cerebral  symptoms  as  welL 
ludecd,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  cause  of  eiythropsia  in 
uphtikia  may  be  a  central  irritation  unconnected  altogether  with 
ojicrfttiuna  for  cataract,  though  associated  perhaps  with  the  coa- 
ditiiiHs  whicli  have  given  rise  to  the  loss  of  transparency  in  the 
Ions.  Many  authors  have  described  a  condition  of  yellow  vtaioo, 
or  xanthopsia,  in  jaundice.  Il  is  certaiidy  not  a  camnipa 
occurrence,  liuwever,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  probably  due 
to  a  yellow  discoloration  of  the  dioptric  media,  which  for  sotae 
reii-sou  or  other  is  not  often  occasioned  in  jaundice.  The 
patlRilogy,  liowever,  is  not  clear,  though  this  explanation  seenii 
the  moat  probable  one. 

Sijuie  forms  of  suVijective  light  sensation  are  of  oerebril 
origin.  One  of  the  most  common  is  that  associated  with 
hemicrania.  It  may  begin  in  different  ways,  and  last  for  a 
longer  or  sliorter  time,  usually  after  prolonged  bodily'  or  mental 
fiitigut),  or  lit  a  time  when  there  is  more  or  less  nervous  ^ 
exhaustion  from  want  of  food  or  sleep ;  it  suddenly  makes  its  ^^ 
iippunmnco  us  a  dark  spot  to  one  side  of  the  field  of  vision  in  ^^ 
both  eyes.  The  daik  area  slowly  increases  in  size,  and  afl«r 
some  lime  becomes  bordered  by  scintillating  and  often  colouiKid 
zig-zag  margins  of  more  or  less  intensity.  The  configuration  of 
these  margins  of  liglit  often  resembles  the  auguhu'  wavy  outline 
of  a  foi tifiiatioa,  and  for  this  reason  Airy  gave  to  the  afifectioo. 
from  which  Ik-  himself  suffered,  the  name  of  teicfiopsui.  The 
duration  oi  tiie  whole  visual  disturbance  is  generally  less  than 
half  nil  hour.  The  appearances  fade  away  from  the  centre 
towards  the  pcrijjhery,  and  are  most  frequently  foUowetl  by 
severe  lieadaclie,  often  accompanied  by  sickness,  which  lasts  for 
sevei-al  houi-s.  The  central  nature  of  the  subjective  sensations 
just  described  is  pretty  dcMiiitely  established  by  tiio  fact  that 
they  may  occur,  and  indeed  tliis  is  most  frequently  the  case 
in  true  hemiauopic  forms.  This  could  only  l>e  the  case  wheu 
tlie  temporary  disturbance,  whether  vaso-motor  or  of  what- 
ever otljer  nature,  was  situated  centrally  with  respect  to  the 
chiasma,  unless  possibly  a  vaso-motor  disturbance  took  pUce 
simultaneously  in  symmetrical  halves  of  Inith  retime.  The 
latter  possibility  is  unlikely,  because  it  would  not  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  anatomical  arrangement,  so  far  as  is  known,  of 
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the  nerve  fibres  which  supply  tlie  retinal  vessels,  but  more 
especially  because  no  such  disturbauce  can  bo  detected  by 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  during  the  occurrence  of  the 
symptoms.  On  this  latter  point  I  am  able  to  confirm  the 
observations  made  by  Foerster,  Haskett-Derby,  and  others. 
The  occasional  occurrence  at  the  same  time  of  other  cei'ebral 
symptoms  is  anotlier  circumstance  which  is  suggestive  of  a 
central  origin.  An  interesting  experiment,  too,  which  points  to 
the  same  conclusion,  was  made  by  Kums.  Ho  found  that 
phospheues,  or  subjective  sensations  of  light  produced  by 
pressure,  could  not  only  be  perceived  during  the  attack,  but 
that  these  were  referred  to  a  difl'erenl  plane  fium  that  to  which 
the  scintillating  scotoma  were  projected.  It  seems  probable, 
though,  that  when  the  hemianopic  or  bilateral  character  is  not 
marked,  the  disturbance  may  in  some  cases  really  proceed  from 
the  retina.  Thus  I  have  occasionally  met  with  eccentric 
negative  scotomata  in  one  eye,  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
i-esult  of  attacks  of  this  nature.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try 
the  result  of  Kums'  experiment  during  tlie  attack  in  such  cases. 
Another  kind  of  central  subjective  coloured  vision,  which  is 
probably  much  rarer  than  that  connected  with  lietuicrania,  takes 
the  form  of  an  aura  preceding  an  epileptic  fit.  This  1  have  not 
seen,  but  it  is  described  by  HughUngs-Jackson,  and  seems  most 
commonly  to  be  an  erythropsia,  everything  api)earing  to  the 
patient  intensely  red. 

Idiopathic  Night  Blindness. — If  the  eyes  be  subjected 
continually,  day  after  day,  to  a  more  tiiau  usually  intense  light, 
such  as  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  plains  in 
tropical  climates,  or  from  chalk-pits  or  snow,  there  is  apt  to  l>e 
set  up  a  condition  whicli  lnw  been  called  idioimlhic  niijht 
blindneaa.  The  condition  arises  from  the  illumination  of  the 
whole  retina  by  strong  inegularly  reHected  or  scattered  hght ; 
other  symptoms,  viz.,  a  centml  scotoma  due  probably  to  coagu- 
lation or  some  other  molecular  change  in  the  retina,  are  caused 
by  tlie  direct  action  of  the  light  from  strong  sources  of  illumi- 
nation, such  as  the  sun  or  electric  arc. 

Physiologically  there  exists  a  condition  in  some  respects 
alUed  to  night  blindness.  Thus,  if  we  suddeidy  eater  a  darkened 
room,  after  our  eyes  have  been  exposed  to  the  fall  liglit  of  the 
day,  we  experience  at  drat  a  much  greater  ditticulty  in  recog- 
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nising  objects  around  us  than  we  do  after  the  lapse  of  some 
minutes  spent  in  the  comparative  darkness.  What  is  called  an 
adiiplalion  of  thu  rL-tiua  t^ikes  place  gradually,  and  is  longer  in 
attaining  its  maximum  the  more  intense  has  been  the  illumina- 
tion to  which  the  eyes  were  previously  subjected.  The  time 
necessary  for  complete  adaptation  is  also  subject  to  individual 
diflereuces,  depending,  amongst  other  conditions,  on  the  state 
of  tiie  health. 

Idiopathic  night  blindness  is  more  especially  liable  to  occur 
if,  along  with  the  exftosure  to  strong  light,  the  individual  is  the 
subject  of  some  weakness. — mahiutritiou,  antemia,  scurvy,  &c. 
And  although  in  mucli  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  idiopathic 
night  blindness  the  primary  e.\citing  cause  luis  been  found  to  be 
refemble  to  the  action  of  strong  light  alone,  or  combined  with 
such  conditions  as  those  mentioned,  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  appear  to  occur  as  a  result  of  these  debilitating  circum- 
stances independently  of  any  abnormal  conditions  of  illumina- 
tion. Of  tins  nature  are  the  cases  described  as  occurring  in 
women  shortly  before  couKuement,  and  in  some  cases  of 
cirriiosis  of  the  liver  and  jaundice.  The  few  cases  which  I 
have  seen  of  idiopathic  night  blindness,  which  is  much  more 
common  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  and  in  tlie 
Tropics,  have  been  in  sailors  and  soldiers  who  have  returned 
from  these  regions.  The  aflection  apparently  begins  with  u  con- 
dition closely  resembling  that  just  described  as  physiological, 
but  in  which  the  period  occupied  by  the  adaptation  of  lh« 
retina  is  very  much  prolonged.  Eventually  the  aduptaliou  has 
not  time  to  l>ecome  complete  before  the  individual  is  again  sub- 
jected to  the  unfavounible  conditions,  and  so  a  true  night 
blindness  is  more  or  less  gradually  acquired.  The  ditlicultics 
of  nsion  come  on  duriug  dusk.  In  rooms,  too,  which  are 
illuminated  by  artificial  light,  unless  the  illumination  is  pretty 
powerful,  only  objects  directly  illuminated  by  the  source  of 
hght  aie  seen  distinctly,  the  others  being  more  or  less  indistinct, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symjitoms. 

The  condition  is  one  of  auiesthesia  or  torpor  of  the  retina, 
which  requires  an  abnormally  strong  stimulus  to  awaken  its 
physiological  activity.  Other  s)Tuptoms  are  found  to  exist, 
depending  more  or  less  on  the  same  cause.  Thus  there  is  often 
a  restriction  of  the  field  of  vision  to  an  extent  which  varies  i 
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iliffei-ent  cases ;  there  is,  too,  a  certain  amount  of  defect  in  the 
vision  for  hhie,  wliich  leads  to  a  tendency  to  confuse  hetween 
shades  of  IjIuu  and  yreeu,  a  cundiliun  which  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  any  form  of  true  congenital  colour  hhnduess.  Alfred 
(jraefe  has  also  described  as  complications  defective  accommo- 
dation and  couveryence,  as  well  as  a  diminished  tendency 
towards  the  fusion  uC  double  images  produced  by  prisms. 
These  are  probably  due  to  defective  stimulation  to  reflex  or 
associated  actions,  owing  to  weakness  of  die  aH'ereut  stimulus. 
They  di.sappear  along  with  the  night  blindness.  According  to 
Iteymoud,  the  visual  acuity  of  indiviiluals  suffering  from  idio- 
jiathic  niglit  Idinduess  does  not  begin  tu  diminish  until  the 
strength  of  the  illumination  is  reduced  to  a  point  which  begins 
to  tell  on  the  normal  acuity,  liut  from  tiiis  jjoiut  there  is  a  very 
much  more  rapid  deterioration  than  in  normal  eyes  as  the 
illumination  is  further  reduced. 

The  indication  for  trmlment  is  to  withhold  light  so  as  to 
allow  the  retina  time  to  recover  itself ;  and  in  complying  with 
this  iuilicatiou  it  is  not  necessary,  as  some  have  advised,  to 
keep  the  patients  in  absolute  darkness,  hut  merely  in  con- 
siderably subdued  light,  either  by  the  use  of  dark  sjiectacles 
or  residence  in  a  darkened  room,  while  at  the  same  time 
attention  should  be  directed,  if  necessary,  to  means  calculated 
to  improve  the  general  health.  Treatment  carried  out  on  these 
lines  is  always  successful,  and  usually  after  a  very  short  time. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  decided  tendency  to  relapse, 
which  should  be  guarded  against  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
treatment  after  recovery.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
of  idiopathic  night  blindness  there  is  also  a  condition  of  xerosis 
of  the  conjunctiva  due  to  the  glare  which  gives  rise  to  the 
defect  of  vision.  A  micro-organism,  supposed  to  stand  in 
some  causal  connection  with  this  xerosis,  has  recently  been 
discovered. 

The  form  of  night  blindness  just  described  is  accompanied 
by  no  marked  or  constant  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  According 
to  I'oucel  there  is  constriction  and  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the 
retina,  conditions  which,  if  they  exist  at  all,  have  certainly  little 
to  do  with  the  characteristic  symptoms.  This  absence  of 
ophthalmoscopic  changes  is  also  generally  characteristic  of  the 
somewhat  rai-e  condition  of  congeuitid  night  blindness,  although 
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it  M  IngUy  prohiUe  that  it  is  eksdy  allied  to  tiie 


of  Uw 


known  as  telutttis 


it  IB^  be  the  same  diwrnac  oecoznng  dnnog  iatak-ntenne  fife- 
Cases  of  congenital  night  blinrhieaB  have  not,  bowewt.  geaea^ 
been  found  to  be  eomplicated  by  fcatrirtioB  fA  tbe  field  of  viaioa. 
so  tbat  tbej  may  doe  to  some  defectire  develoiMaait,  eqiedaDy 
as  tb^  remain  ststiouaiy  during  life. 

ExpennentB  of  Chaipoitier  and  othess  have 
pfet^  eondaarely  tbat  there  are  two  distinct  retinal  end  ot^nis, 
thrcM^  the  medinm  of  wbich  the  transfianaation  of  phjsietl 
stales  into  the  nenroiu  sdmoli,  leading  to  visioa,  takes  plaoe. 
One  of  these  merely  effects  the  tranafonnatioii  of  enetgy,  wUeh 
gires  rise  to  the  perception  of  light,  and  is  thenfere,  so  to  speak, 
the  end  oigan  for  the  light  sense ;  the  other  is  capable  of  diffar- 
entaating  the  impieesions  formed  on  it,  or  <n  the  fanner  (or  it 
may  be  the  difference  of  the  impreesiotts  fotnMd  oo  the  two 
together),  so  as  to  lead  eventually  to  a  eonseioQsness  of  the 
varying  intensities  and  quality  of  the  light  raj's  falling  on  dif- 
ferent parte  of  the  retina,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  sengations  of 
fonn  and  colour.  \Nniat  may  be  called  physiological  njg^ 
biindneaa  shows  that  on  exposure  to  light  there  is  pfx)dooed  a 
certain  degree  of  exliaustion  of  the  light  sense  end  organ,  so  tbat 
a  certain  time  has  to  elapse  before  it  recovers  itself  sufficiently 
to  be  capable  of  its  full  dehcacy.  As  has  been  said,  too,  abnoniisl 
stimuli  are  capable  of  veiy  much  intensifying  the  state  of  til' 
haustion,  and  consequently  of  prolonging  the  period  necessary 
for  retxjvery.  Thus  it  becomes  a  mere  question  of  the  balance 
between  supply  and  demand,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  an  abnor-  fl 
mal  d(f;ree  of  exhaustion  may  be  occasioned  by  either  an  " 
excessive  demand  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  defective  supply  on  the 
other.  There  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  relegate  to  differeiA 
categories  of  causation  tlie  idiopathic  night  blindness  caused  by 
strong  light,  and  tbat  resulting  occasionally  from  debilitating  dis- 
ease or  from  altered  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  both  may  evidently 
Ijc  due  to  exhaustion  in  the  same  end  organ.  What  that  end 
oigan  proKably  is,  we  learn  by  a  study  of  the  more  distinctly 
pathological  conditions  associated  with  the  symptom  of  night 
biindneaa,  for  we  find  then  that  whenever  there  is  absence  or 
destruction  of  the  retinal  pigment  cells,  be  it  congenital  or  the 
result  of  inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes,  there  night 
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blindness  is  a  more  or  less  marked  symptom,  and  this  inde- 
pendently of  ■whether  other  elements  of  the  retina  are  affected 
or  not. 

MosCiB  VoLlTAKTES. — The  appearance  of  shadows  in  front 
of  the  eye  may  or  may  not  he  pathological,  according  to  their 
nature,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  seen.  There 
are  many  inegularities  in  the  normal  eye  which  interfere  to  a 
slight  extent  with  the  passage  of  the  )i>;ht  rays  to  the  retina,  and 
therefore  cast  shadows  on  it  These  shadows  are,  however, 
mostly  too  faint  to  be  perceived,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
bodies  which  throw  them,  compared  to  the  extent  of  the  surface 
of  light  from  which  rays  pass  through  the  pupil.  The  shadow 
thrown  by  one  point  of  light  is  therefore  illuminated  by  the  rays 
proceeding  from  others.  Only  such  bodies  as  lie  very  close  to 
the  retina  are  rendered  at  all  visible  by  their  shadows,  and  even 
then  are  as  a  rule  so  faint  as  to  escape  obser\'ation. 

Many  people  notice  small  faint  shadows  which  they  project 
to  different  distances  in  front  of  their  eyes  when  looking  at  a 
unifoiTuly  illuminated  surface,  such  as  a  white  cloud  or  a  sheet 
of  white  paper.  These  have  different  .'shapes ;  they  are  annular, 
or  strung  together  in  beaded  chains,  or  have  more  tiie  appear- 
ance of  irregular  shreds  of  tissue.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  fixed, 
so  that  while  following  the  movements  of  the  eye  they  are  gene- 
rally ob.served  to  chajige  their  position  as  six)n  as  the  eye  is 
brought  to  rest  On  looking  upwards,  for  instance,  they  appear 
first  to  be  thrown  up  along  with  the  eye.  On  this  account 
these  small  faint  shadows  are  called  musccr  volUanifs.  They  ai-e 
caused  by  the  existence  in  the  vitreous  chamber  of  small  por- 
tions of  tissue,  probalily  in  most  cases  embryonic.  The  fact  that 
these  shreds  of  tissue  throw  shadows  at  all,  under  ordinai-y  cir- 
cumstances, shows  that  they  must  Ije  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
vitreous.  Owing,  too,  to  the  free  movement  of  these  muscie,  the 
vitreous  must  be  more  or  less  fluid  in  the  portion  occupied  by 
them.  As,  however,  the  same  rauscfe  can  always  be  seen  over 
and  over  again,  pretty  much  at  the  will  of  the  individual,  and 
differ  very  little  in  their  faintnes.s,  the  fluid  portion  in  which 
they  float  must  be  very  narrow.  When  the  rays  which  enter 
the  eye  proceed  from  a  luminous  source  of  a  very  small  extent, 
such  as  is  the  case  with  those  wliich  pass  through  a  pinhole  in  a 
card  held  close  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  musca  appear  much 
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darker  and  more  numerous,  and  other  more  anteriorlj  placed 
irrejnilarities  become  at  the  time  visible. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  lietween  what  may  l*  looked 
upon  as  pathological,  in  respect  to  the  appearance  of  mnsof 
volitantes,  and  what  is   merely  physiological.      With  a  small 
pupil  and  continued  fixation,  such  as  is  uecessar}'  for  writiDg 
or  drawing  on  strongly  illuminated  sheets  of  white  paper,  te, 
the  muscit  seldom  fnil  to  lie  observed,  though  they  are  Dwre 
readily  seen  where  there  is  myopia,  and  the  snrfac*  looked  «i 
lies  beyond  the  far  point.     When  attention  is  once  drawn  lo 
them,  they  fretitiently  cause  considerable  annoyance.     Yet  nnder 
such  conditions   their  appearance  cannot  be  considered  other 
than  physiological.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  conditJon* 
are  not  specially  favourable,  and  they  yet  cause  more  or  less 
constant  annoyance,  they  are  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  a 
hypcrffisthetic  state  of  the  retina,  and  as  such  often  of  some 
general  disturbance,  most  frequently  in   connection   witb  the 
liver  or  other  digestive  organs.     When  numerous  and  change- 
able, they  point  to  an  abnormal  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  jtosterior 
part  of  the  vitreous,  and  such  cases  are  often  associated  with  the 
higher  degrees  of  myopia.      As  long,  however,  as  the  bodies 
casting  the  shadows  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  recognisable  o»» 
ophthalmoscopic  examination,  they  may  be  generally  diagnosed 
as  mere  musca-.     Tlie  larger  floating  opacities  in  cases  of  disease 
of  the  vitreous,  or  lucmorrbage  into  the  vitreous,  are  visible 
ophthalmoscopically,  i*o  that  the  complaint  of  anything  appea-i 
iug  to  float  in  front  of  the  eye  should  always  lead  one  to  moW* 
a  proper  objective  examination. 

('OLOUH  ItLiNnxKss. — Congenital  defects  of  colour  vjsio' 
occur  in  from  three  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  iO*»' 
population  of  civilised  countries.  Amongst  females  the  p*''^ 
centage  is  enormously  much  lower,  or  only  about  one-twentic*^ 
of  that  for  males.  This  comparative  frequency  of  defects  ^ 
colour  vision  has  directed  attention  to  the  po.ssible  dang'^'' 
which  might  result  from  the  employment  in  our  railw^)'* 
and  mercantile  fleet  of  individuals  unable  to  distinguish  w*^" 
certainty  between  red  and  green,  the  colours  universally  us»*" 
as  signals.  Accidents  directly  traceable  to  mistakes  arisi*? 
from  colour  blindness  must  be  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  **" 
the  possible  dangers   have   certainly  been   considerably  ex^' 
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gerated.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  systematic  exami- 
nation of  tlie  colour  vision  of  all  persons  entering  these  services 
is  desirable.  When  the  possible  dauj^ers  in  connection  with 
colour  blindness  were  recognised,  it  natumlly  became  of  import- 
ance to  discover  a  means  whereby  any  trace  of  this  anomaly 
lould  be  speedily  detected.  Holmgren  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  devise  and  employ  a  method  which  ha.s  shown 
itself  to  be  thoroughl}*  practical  and  expeditious. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  high  degree  of  auhroraatopsia 
may  co-exist  with  a  tolerably  perfect  power  of  naming  colours, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  any  system  based  on  the  statements 
made  by  individuals  as  to  the  names  of  colours  presented  to 
tiiem  must  lie  rejected  as  impracticable.  Holmgren,  therefore, 
adopted  the  method  of  comparison  between  colours  which  to  the 
normal  eye  are  difi'erent ;  a  metiiod  which,  in  a  less  perfect 
manner — inasmuch  as  the  time  required  for  examination  is 
much  longer — was  used  by  Maxwell  and  Seebeck.  Holmgren's 
method  is,  in  fact,  a  modification  of  Seebeck "s.  The  individual 
examined  is  asked  to  pick  out  from  amongst  a  large  number 
of  different  coloured  wools  those  which  appear  most  like  one 
particular  shade  placed  before  him.  The  reasons  for  choosing 
wool  instead  of  coloured  glass,  paper,  pigments,  &c.,  are  that  all 
colours  and  shades  of  wool  are  easily  obtained,  and  can  be  used 
without  any  preparation ;  that,  having  the  same  colour  on  all 
sides,  any  piece  of  one  colour  is  easily  recognised  amongst  a  lot 
of  others  differeutlj'  coloured  ;  that  the  rough  surface  causes  no 
difficulty  by  reflection  ;  and  Hnally,  that  wool  is  easily  packed 
and  carried  about. 

From  the  way  in  which  Holmgren's  test  is  executed  by 
difi'erent  individuals,  it  can  at  once  be  seen  whether  they  are 
colour  blind  or  not ;  those  witli  nonual  vision,  provided  they 
are  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  are  not  long 
in  selecting  the  few  shades  which  most  nearly  resemble  the 
pattern  given  them  to  match.  A  colour  blind  individual,  on 
he  other  hand,  soon  makes  a  .suflicient  number  of  mistakes  to 
reveal  his  defect.  In  order,  however,  at  once  to  obtain  some 
idea  aa  to  the  nature  of  liis  colour  bUndness,  it  is  advisalile  to 
choose  certain  colours  as  patterns.  Holmgren  begins  with  light 
green,  and  when  mistakes  are  made  with  tiiis,  proceeds  with 
some  shade  of  rose — that  is,  a  colonr  between  red  and  blue.    This 
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is  very  well  suited  for  tliis  purpose,  as  it  can  at  once  be  seen, 
from  the  colours  with  which  it  is  confounded,  in  which  direction 
the  defect  lies. 

Several  subsequent  investigators  have  rejected  as  superfluoos 
the  preliminary  examination  with  light  green,  and  liegin  at 
once  with  the  rose  colour.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  although  rose 
probnbly  suffices  as  a  test  for  all  forms  of  colour  blindness  when 
complete,  yet  slight  anomalies  of  colour  vision  are  most  easily 
detected  by  using  light  green.  Holmgren  gives  as  the.  result  of 
examination  l)y  hia  method  the  following  classification  of  all 
cases  of  defects  of  colour  vision. 

1.  Total  colour  blhulneiis. — In  tliese  cases  colour  hues  are  not 
distinguished  from  each  other  as  such,  but  only  according  tu 
their  relative  briglitness  (very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
normal  eye  would  distinguish  coloured  objects  illumined  by  a 
sodium  flame  alone). 

2.  Partial  colour  bfinfinrss. — This  may  be  (a)  complete,  or 
(b)  incomplete.  Complete  partial  colour  blindness  he  divides 
into  (a)  red  blindness,  (ft)  green  lilinduess,  (c)  violet  blindness. 

Altliough  most  writers  are  agreed  as  to  the  great  superiority 
of  the  above  descrilied  method  for  the  rapid  determinatiim  of 
colour  blindness,  there  is  a  want  of  unanimity  with  regard  to  the 
classification  of  cases  of  partial  colour  blindness ;  some — amongst 
whom  are  Heriug,  Ctihn,  Stilling,  &c. — contending  that  there 
is  no  difi'erence  between  red  and  green  blindness,  and  between 
blue  and  yellow  l>Undness,  whilst  others  —  Ponders,  Raehl- 
mann,  Magnus,  &c. — follow  Holmgren's  classification,  whicli  b 
based  on  what  is  known  as  the  Young-Helmholtz  tlieory  of 
colour  perception. 

What  we  wish  to  know  is,  what  is  tlie  actual  condition  of 
the  sense  of  colour  in  those  who  are  colour  blind  ?  In  the  first 
place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  individual  who  is  blind  for 
one  particular  hue  is  at  the  same  time  blind  for  its  complement. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  facta.  It  ia 
possible  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  disc  to  obtain  from  three  or 
more  suitably  selected  coloured  sectors  an  impression  which  i» 
identical  with  that  of  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  produced  in 
the  same  way ;  the  colours  taken  in  certain  proportions  can  hm 
got  to  neutralise  each  other,  so  that  tlie  resulting  impreaaion  is 
colourless.     The  slightest  removal  of  any  portion  of  one  of  the 
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olouis  entering  into  the  combination  can  at  once  be  detected, 

ndsome  colour  sensation  is  the  result.     If,  on  the  other  band, 

Eihe  disc  should  contain  two  sectors  of  exactly  complementary 

loolonrs,  their  simultaneous  removal  does  not  destroy  the  colour- 

[kw  effect ;  the  remaining  colours  continue  to  neutralise  each 

lothCT,  so  that  the  impressions  they  give  rise  to,  following  each 

1  other  in  rapid  succession,  resolve  tliemselves  into  grey.     Now  it 

is  found  that  the  same  mixture  which  to  a  normal  individual 

appeals  similar  to  a  mixture  of  black  and  white,  also  appears  so 

to  Uie  colour  blind  individual,  whence  it  follows,  as  they  are 

bown  to  be  blind  for  one  colour  that  they  must  either  be 

I  insensitive  to  two  complementary  hues  in  both  discs,  or  to  only 
one  in  each.  If  they  only  fail  to  perceive  one,  both  disca  must 
appear  to  them  coloured  ;  but  this  is  extremely  unlikely,  because 
then  all  objects  which  appear  to  the  normal  eye  colourless  must 
appear  to  them  coloured.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  is  the  case.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  believing 
ihat  it  cannot  be  so,  viz.,  the  analogy  which  exists  between 
physiological  colour  blindness  at  the  periphery  of  the  retina  and 
'be  normal  colour  sense  on  the  one  hand,  and  pathological  colour 
blindness  on  the  other. 

Adamiik  and  Woinow  have  found  that  the  colour  mixtures 

'^w'ch  appear  grey  at  certain   parts  of   the    periphery  of  the 

i^tina  vary  according  to   the  intensity   of   the    illumination. 

•According  to  Bonders  and  Laudolt,  too,  the  peripheral  colour 

'"'Prejaions  do  not  differ  from  the  central  if    the  intensity  of 

|uumjnation  be  increa.sed.     Although  the  colour  blindness  exist- 

^%  for  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  field  of  vision  is  apparently 

Hierefore  only  partial,  still  the  fact  remains  that  a  very  similar 

Wioxar  confusion   exi-sts  for  those  parts  of    the  normal    field, 

'^  the  colour  blind  at  the  point  of  fixation.     Tiius  n  red 

'  6^ieen  object  will  appear  when  viewed  peripherally  yellow, 

_3^,  Or  blue,  according  to  the  hue  taken  ;  yet  a  white  or  grey 

•'^<2t  does  not  become  coloured  by  beinjj  removed  from  the 

■^1*6  to  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision,  which,  as  a  white 

.  ^*ie  reflects  all  rays  equally,  or  at  any  rate  nothing  but  rays 

'^»\  neutralise  each  other,  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if 

^^^n  partsS  of  our  retina  were  insensitive  only  to  particular 

*ion-complementary  homogeneous  rays.    Again,  if  a  certain 

*Vir  appear  colourless  to  a  colour  blind  individual,  its  after- 
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image  appears  also  colourless,  and  one  which  fails  to  produce  die 
normal  impression  also  gives  rise  to  an  after-image  whii'h  \i 
exactly  complementary  to  the  impression  received,  and  not  to  tiiil 
which  would  be  seen  by  any  one  whose  colour  sense  was  not  defec- 
tive. There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  rays  which,  altbonirh 
colourless,  are  yet  visible  should  fail  to  produce  in  us  the  usual 
successive  or  simultaneous  contact,  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  insensitive  to  those  which  give  rise  to  the  complementUT 
impression ;  indeed,  if  we  have  not  the  power  of  evoking  the 
normal  impression  subjectively,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  ordinary  objective  causes  which  nonually  produce  it. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  vision  o( 
the  colour  blind  is,  that  although  they  fail  to  distinguish  between 
many  dilTerent  colours,  yet  they  are  only  actually  blind  for  two 
particular  lines  whicli  are  complementary,  and  the  shgbt«t 
change  in  which  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  colour  impres- 
sion. Thus  most  see  a  continuous  spectnim,  yet  the  colours 
seen  are  but  shades  of  two  Imes,  which  are  separated  by  o 
narrow  band  of  grey.  ThLs  band,  too,  diminishes  in  bresdtb 
according  as  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  increases.  These 
imUral  points  appear,  however,  to  differ  in  dififerent  cases  of 
colour  blindness,  which  nevertheless  are  generally  included  under 
the  same  class.  If,  therefore,  we  could  imagine  all  our  poaaible 
colour-hue  perceptions  so  disposed  round  the  periphery  of  » 
circle  that  those  which  are  complementary  were  exactly  opposite 
each  other,  we  should  find  that  the  directions  of  the  diameters, 
representing  the  exact  hues  for  which  different  individuals  were 
blind,  differ,  Sucli  a  circle  would  necessarily  include  not  only 
all  the  diifereut  homogeneous  light  rays  whicli  we  aiv  capable  of  | 
distinguishing  as  different  hues — in  other  words,  all  the  colou« 
of  the  spectrum — but  also  such  complements  to  these  colours  •* 
are  not  contained  in  the  spectrum,  which,  for  some  reason  o(* 
other,  we  are  not  able  to  see  as  homogeneous  light,  althougli ' 
can  do  so  subjectively,  or  by  mixing  other  spectral  colours. 

The  reason  why  only  one  neutral  line  is  usually  to  be  foutt* 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  colour  blind  is,  tliat  in  the  immens 
majority  of  cases  the  diameter  representing  the  hues  for  wbid* 
they  are  insensitive  passes  from  some  pait  of  the  green  to  soi**® 
part  of  the  space  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  purplish  h»*®* 
invisible  as  homogeneous  colours. 
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The  position  of  this  colour  blind  diameter  has  an  influence 
on  the  perception  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  constitutes 
a  dilTerence — at  one  time  snmll,  at  another  time  considerable — 
lietween  two  cases  of  colour  blindness,  so  that  if  in  one  case 
the  diameter  lies  between  bright  green  and  purple,  the  colour 
confusion  will  differ  from  that  presented  by  a  case  where  it  lies 
between  a  more  bluish-green  and  a  more  reddish-purple  or  rose 
colour.  This  I  l>elieve  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  green  and  red  blindness  of  some  authors. 

Many  investigators  describe  the  spectrum  of  the  colour  blind 
as  continuous,  although  only  containing  two  colours,  no  portion 
appearing  grey.  This  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  they  have 
conducted  their  examinations.  If  a  very  luminous  spectrum  be 
used,  the  images  of  the  slit  formed  by  the  rays  lying  on  each 
side  of  those  giving  rise  to  the  exact  neutral  line  so  overlap 
each  other  as  to  cover  the  image  formed  by  those  colourless 
rays.  A  less  luminous  spectrum,  by  diminisliing  the  colour 
sensations  produced  on  each  side  of  the  neutral  line,  which  in 
all  cases  are  described  as  feeble,  permits  of  the  impression  of  a 
grey  line  separating  the  two  colours  composing  the  spectrum, 
although  the  line  may  not  be  very  sharp.  Cases  do  occur  in 
which  no  neutral  line  is  observed:  these  are  cases  of  incom- 
plete colour  blindness,  which  are  not  infrequent,  and  of  very 
different  degrees.  Again,  if  we  take  any  red,  orange,  yellow,  or 
green  sector,  and  combine  the  impression  received  from  it  with 
that  from  a  blue  pigment  by  rotation  on  a  disc,  we  find  that  the 
proportions  of  any  of  these  with  the  blue,  which  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  neutral  colour  .sensation,  varies  in  different  cases  of 
colour  blindness — that  is  to  say,  different  cases  are  blind  for 
different  non -saturated  hues,  which,  owing  to  their  mi.xturo 
with  white  light,  are  impure,  and,  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
light  by  the  pigments,  are  wanting  in  brightness. 

In  all  probability,  therefore,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
forms  of  complete  colour  blindness,  corresponding  in  general  to 
blindness  for  certain  rose  and  green  hues.  Although  the  classi- 
fication into  red-green  blindness  and  blue -yellow  blindness  is 
preferable  to  that  based  on  the  theory  of  three  fundamental 
sensations,  still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  more  accurate  one 
might  Ite  taken  from  the  hues  representing  neutral  sensations. 

Tlie  explanation  of  why  in  the  case  of  the  partially  colour 
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bliud  the  absence  of  the  perception  of  two  complementarr  hua 
should  leave  the  individual  only  a  dichromatic  spf'Ctnim,  Iw 
been  attempted  in  different  ways,  and  has  led  to  the  varicua 
hj^iotheses  of  colour  perception,  none  of  which  can  be  said  to 
be  more  than  extremely  speculative.  An  account  of  them  n 
couscfLuently  not  called  for  in  a  practical  treatise  on  ey« 
diseases.  Cases  of  congenital  colour  blindness  of  one  eyenlone 
have  been  met  with,  and  these  have  aflorded  opportunities 
studying  how  the  different  colours  appear  to  the  colour  bl 
when  compared  with  the  normal  impressions  of  the  other, 
is  very  rare,  indeed,  for  colour  blindness  to  be  acquired,  nnleB 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  marked  defect  of  visual  acuity,  uhI 
a  considerable  diminution  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Hemianopia. — Symmetrical  defects  in  the  fields  of  vision  an^ 
most  commonly  cau.sed  by  lesions  in  the  optic  nerves,  tlie  uplio 
tracts,  or  the  chiasma.  If  the  defects  lie  to  the  same  side  in 
both  eyes — that  is,  inwards  in  one  and  outwanls  in  tlic  other— 
the  condition  is  that  which  is  now  generally  called  hamonymm 
Jieniianopia.  The  hemianopia  may  be  to  the  right  or  left, 
partial  or  complete,  just  as  we  have  complete  and  partial, 
or  left,  hemiplegia.  It  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  hi 
plegia.  I  have  more  often  seen  it  alone,  but  it  is  probable  lli 
tho.se  in  whom  the  visual  paralysis  forms  but  a  part  of 
whole  lesion  will  be  more  frequently  met  with  in  genenJl 
hospitals.  Of  thirty  cases  observed  by  Schweigger,  hemiplegia 
was  absent  in  sixteen  and  present  in  thirteen,  though  in  mo6l| 
of  these  it  was  only  slight  and  transitory.  If  the  case  be  recent 
and  uncomplicated,  there  is  no  appearance  of  atrophy  of  the 
nerves.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  blind  and  seeing 
portions  of  the  field  is  usually  sharp  and  regular ;  when  the 
hemianopia  is  complete,  it  is  a  line  coinciding  (for  peripheul 
portions  of  the  field  at  any  rate)  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  with  the 
vertical  through  the  point  of  fixation.  Whether  or  not  it  alf» 
passes  vertically  through  this  point,  indicating  an  interrnptinn 
in  the  functional  activity  of  half  the  macula  lutea,  is  still » 
dii5puted  point.  My  own  examinations  of  cases  of  homonymous 
hemianopia  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  it  does  so, 
and  in  others  not.  I  have  most  frequently  found  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  fixation  (from  2"  to  5")  appar- 
ently not  implicated ;  but  this  may  possibly  be  owing  to  ''i® 
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ditficulty  of  securing  accurate  fixation.  The  lesiou  producing 
homonymous  hemiauopia  has  been  found  to  occupy  diflerent 
situations,  viz.,  the  optic  tract,  basal  ganglia,  fibres  of  Gratiolet, 
and  the  cortex  of  the  brain  in  the  occipital  lobe. 

The  experiments  of  Munk,  and  the  results  of  post-mortem 
examination,  have  definitely  established  the  existence  of  an 
unilateral  source  of  innervation  for  corresponding  halves  of  both 
retimu.  In  the  cases  where  the  lesion  has  been  cortical,  it  has 
cither  been  one  occupying  a  portion  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
occipital  lobe,  or  pressing  on  the  white  matter  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt,  now  that  Ferrier's  ex- 
periments, which  led  him  to  localise  the  visual  centres  in  the 
angular  gyri,  have  given  rise  to  the  hemianopic  symptoms,  owing 
to  a  wounding  of  the  fibres  of  Gratiolet. 


irto.  60. — Fields  of  vision  fruiu  a  ciwe  of  homonymous  hemiuiu|iiai,  lu  wliicli 
vision  WHS  lost  in  the  left  lower  i|uadnuit  of  each  tiuld. 

Important  data  in  connection  with  the  localising  of  lesions 
which  have  led  to  hemianopia  are  afforded  by  the  consideration 
of  the  concomitant  sj-mptoms  as  well  as  by  the  extent  and  con- 
figuration of  the  blind  aiea.  An  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  by  Wilbrand  to  make  use  of  the  data  afibrded  by  the 
thorough  subjective  examination  of  cases  of  hemianopia,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  refinement  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 
Wilbrand's  work,  though  very  suggestive,  is  necessarily  to  a 
considerable   extent  theoretical.     He  keeps  constantly  before 
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him,  liowever,  the  results  of  post-mortem  examinutions  wluch  he 
has  collected,  and  the  views  he  expresses  are  not  inc- 
with  the  known  pathology  of  the  subject.  An  analysi 
subjective  symptoms  of  hemianopia  cases  shows  that— (1.) 
Wlien  in  any  homonymous  portions  of  the  fields  of  vision  there 
is  a  defect  in  tiie  light  seuse,  tlie  defects  in  the  senses  of  fonn 
and  colour  an;  at  least  quite  aa  extensive :  (2.)  When  the  ligltt 
sense  remains  intact,  but  a  homonymous  defect  exists  for  form, 
this  is  always  accompanieil  by  at  least  as  extensive  a  defect  for 
colours.  Wil  brand  therefore  concludes  that  the  nerve  fibres 
connected  with  the  centres  for  the  senses  of  colour  and  (onii 
])a88  through  the  light  sense  centre.  As,  too,  there  are  cases  on 
record  where  the  colour  sense  alone  in  the  halves,  or  in  wine 
particular  homonymous  sectors  of  the  fields  of  vision,  had  dis- 
appeared from  similar  portions,  leaving,  however,  the  light  sea* 
intact  in  these  portions,  Wilbrand  draws  the  further  conclnaon 
that  the  centre  for  form  must  He  between  the  centres  for  wlw 
and  light,  while  that  for  colour  must  at  the  same  time  occupjrtltf 
most  central  position  in  the  brain.  Wilbrand  has  collected  many 
examples  of  actual  cases  of  all  the  combinations  which  ai-e  pcwsiblc 
on  the  above  assumptions.  Further  investigations  arc  called  for 
before  his  views  can  be  considered  as  more  than  speculative. 

When  the   hemianopia  is  partial   the  defect  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  of  equal  extent  in  both  eyes. 

Hemianopia  remains  as  a  rule  stationary,  even  althougii  lh« 
subjective  symptoms  become,  in  many  cases  after  some  time, 
associated  with  more  or  less  visible  changes  in  the  discs.    Accori- 
ing  to  Mauthner,  the  most  marked  atrophic  discoloration  is  fo^i"' 
in  the  eye  of  the  side  to  which  the  field  is  restricted.     This  po»»^ 
requires,  however,  further  confirmation.     A  very  unusual  £*J'® 
of  hemianopia  is  described  by  Fcerster,  in  which  the  defec* 
limited  to  corresponding  insular  portions  in  the  homouyi**''! 
halves  of  the  two  visual  fields.  \ 

Two  other  forms  of  hemianopia  occur,  viz.,  temporal       ^ 
nasal  hemianopia.    In  the  former  the  outer,  and  in  the  latter 
inner  half  of  each  field  of  vision  is  deficient.     They  are 
much  rarer  than  the  homonymous  form. 

The   arrangement   c»f  tlie    optic   nerve  fibres   renders 
localisation   of  the   lesion   producing   temporal   hemianopi 
very  simple  process.     There  is,  of  course,  the  remote 
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l>ility  of  a  sjiumetiical  lesiou  iu  the  two  lialves  of  the  bmiu, 
liui  apart  from  this,  and  as  by  far  the  most  probable  cause 
of  the  symptoms,  we  must  admit  an  interruption  of  function 
produced  l)y  some  destruction  or  compression  of  the  nervous 
elements  of  a  portion  of  the  chiasma.  The  defects  produced  in 
the  function  of  the  temporal  halves  of  each  retina  will  be  more 
complete  and  symmetrical  the  more  the  lesion  is  confined  in  its 
effect  to  an  antero-i>osterior  line  through  the  chiasma.  Thus, 
whereas  the  lesion  producing  the  more  common  form  of  homony- 
mous hemianopia  maybe  anywhere  along  the  course  of  the  optic 


Fic.  00. — Field*  of  viaion  from  •  case  uf  temporal  beaiiaDopia. 

nerve  fibres  between  the  chiasma  and  the  cortex  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  can  rarely  be  localised  with  any  great  certainty — 
although  concomitant  symptoms  often  afford  a  clue — temporal 
hemianopia  is  almost  certainly  due  to  a  lesiou  mainly  implicat- 
ing the  chiasma. 

It  is  diftu-ult  to  form  any  idea  of  the  frequency  of  this  variety 
of  hemiaiiupia.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  defect,  leaving  as  it 
■does  a  much  larger  field  for  both  eyes  than  the  homonymous 
form,  the  patient  does  not  as  a  rule  complain  of  blindness  to  one 
side.  The  other  symptoms,  too — amblyopia,  ophthalmoscopic 
changes,  &c. — are  sufficiently  marked  to  engage  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  any  one  who  does  not  make  a  practice  of  examining  the 
peripheral  vision.  Besides,  comparatively  few,  no  doubt,  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  observed  have  been  published.  Mauthner 
believes  that  they  constitute  about  one  per  cent,  of  all  case.s  of 
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liemianopia,  while  Foerster's  estimate  is  twenty-three  per  cent ; 
the  actual  per-ceutage  probably  lies  lotween  these  extremes,  and 
consitlerably  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter.  It  is  obviously 
a  disease  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  furnish  even  approximately 
correct  statistics  from  the  practice  of  any  single  observer,  how- 
ever extensive  his  experience. 

Some  cases  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  in 
three  of  them  the  diagnosis — in  two  cases  an  aneurism,  and 
in  the  remaining  a  tumour  pressing  on  the  chiasma  —  was 
confirmed  on  post-mortem  examination.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  bhud  or  defective  portion  of  the  field  and  tJie 
normal  one  is  rarely  as  sharp  or  as  vertical  us  in  the  homo- 
nymous form.  The  prognosis  is  not  so  good  either,  most  cases 
going  on  to  complete  blindness.  Some  cases  may  remain 
stationary,  or  recover  to  some  extent,  A  sudden  onset,  with  sub- 
sequent partial  recovery,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  blindness 
of  one  or  both  eyes  followed  by  temporal  heniianopia,  is  sugges- 
tive of  an  apoplexy  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  chiasms.  A 
slight  degree  of  intenuittence  in  the  symptoms — slight  improve- 
ment on  certain  days — is  ((robably  indicative  of  aneurism. 
Repeated  attacks  of  temporal  blindness,  lasting  several  days  nt 
a  time,  and  then  recovered  from,  point  again  to  acute  intra- 
cranial pressure  from  some  cause  or  other. 

Nasal  hemiauopia  is  of  very  rare  occuiTence.  The  prognosis 
in  such  cases,  which  must  depend  on  s}'mmetrical  lesions  of  the 
optic  tracts,  is  extremely  bad.  Most,  if  not  all,  lead  eventually 
to  complete  optic  atrophy. 
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Sarcoma,  of  tue  Choroid  and  Ciliauy  Body. — Much  of  our 
present  knowledge  with  reference  to  intniocular  tumours  is  of 
very  recent  date.  It  was  only,  indeed,  after  Virchow  had  shown 
that  a  tumour  is  essentially  characterised  by  its  histolo.i^icnl 
structure,  and  not  by  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  pigmentation, 
that  any  useful  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject.  The  combined 
efiforts  of  Virchow  and  von  Graefe  very  soon  led  to  order  in  the 
previous  confusion  of  ideas,  which  will  be  found  to  have  existed 
on  turning  to  this  chapter  in  books  only  twenty  years  old.  In 
1868  von  Graefe  added  to  the  list  of  his  great  works  such  a 
complete  chuical  history  of  intraocular  tumours  that  little  re- 
mained afterwards  to  be  done. 

Sarcoma  of  the  choroid  is  usually  circumscribed,  but  occa- 
sionally occurs  as  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  choroid.  Such 
cases  have  been  described  by  Schiess,  Hirschberg,  and  Fuchs. 
The  ordinary  circumscribed  tumour  may  or  may  not  be  distinctly 
pedunculated.  It  detaches  the  retina  in  front  of  itself,  only  rarely 
perforating  it.  Sarcoma  of  the  choroid  may  be  either  pigmented 
or  not.  The  pigmented  cases  are  much  more  common.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  collected  by  Fuchs,  about  nine  cases  of 
melano-sarcoma  occur  for  every  one  of  leuco-sarcoma.  This  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  presence  of  pigment  in  the  choroid,  as  the 
pigmented  form  only  occurs  where  pigment  is  physiologically 
present.  In  many  cases  the  pigment  is  not  found  all  over 
the  tumour,  and  in  hardly  any  is  the  degree  of  pigmentation 
equal  throughout.  The  histological  airangement  of  the  pig- 
ment granules  also  varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  and 
these  granules  may  be  of  different  degi-ees  of  fineness.  The 
coarser  they  are  the  blacker  do  they  make  the  tumour  appear. 
The  pigment,  although,  as  its  chemical  reactions  show,  derived 
from  the  blood,  is  probably  directly  formed  by  proliferation 
of  the  uveal  pigment.     The  distinction  usually  made  between 
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melano-sai'coma  aud    leuco-sai-coina   is   a   somewhat  arbitr 
one,  as  some  really  pij^mented  growths  have  not  a  very  pig^ 
meuted  apjiearancc,  and  the  transition  in  colour,  taking  a  vrhollf 
series  of  cases,  is  found  to  be  a  very  gradual  one.     From  a  \ 
tological  point  of  view,  a  sarcoma  is  melanotic  whenever  it  La 
given  rise  to  proliferatiun  of  the  uveal  pigment,  however  slight 
that  proliferation  may  bo,  but  when  very  slight  it  is  impossibly 
to  I'ecognise  this  clinically.     Leuco-sarcoma  occurs  mainly  in^ 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  choroid,  and  is  met  with,  on  the 
whole,  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  melanotic  variety.     Kouud  i 
spindle-celled  sarcomata  are  tlie  most  common.     Many  othe 
varieties   have    been    described,   which    are,   however,   maini) 
interesting  from  a  histological  point  of  view.     As  is  the  caaa  ial 
other  parts  of  the  body,  the  round-celled  tumoura  are  the  mo 
rapid  in  their  growth,  and  altogetlier  the  most  malignant    Mo 
of  the  non-pigmented  sarcomata  are  of  this  nature,  and  the 
seems  to  be  a  greater  tendency  for  the  development  of  this  wor 
type  of  sarcoma  in  the  anterior  than  in  tlie  posterior  ijortiona 
the  uvea.     Choroidal  sarcomata  undergo  fatty,  mucoid,  and  otlia 
degenerative  changes. 

Of  259  cases  of  sarcoma  met  with  by  different  observers,  tb 
records  of  wliich  have  been  collected  by  Fuchs,  sixteen,  or 
per  cent.,  occurred  in  the  iris,  twenty-two,  or  nine  per  cent.,  i| 
the  ciliary  body,  and  221,  or  eighty-five  per  cent.,  in  the  choroid 
Of  the  twenty-two  occurring  in  the  ciliary  body  twenty  werBl 
pigmented.      Of  the  choroidal  cases  196  were  pigmented,  and 
twenty-five  unpigniented. 

The  most  common  point  uf  origin  for  sarcomata  of  the  cboroii 
is  at  or  near  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  a  little  to  the  outer  bAa 
of  the  disc.  They  take  their  origin  from  the  layer  of  big  vesseUj 
After  the  tumour  has  grown  to  a  certain  size  in  the  eye, 
jwrforates  tlie  coats  and  extends  outside  of  it  The  sclera  ii* 
most  freijuenlly  perforated  ;  sometimes  also  the  cornea  aud  the 
optic  nerve.  Perforation  through  the  sclera  takes  jjlace  at  til 
corneo-scleral  margin  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  nerve,  i 
sometimes  at  other  parts  where  it  is  weakened  by  tlie  passage  of 
vessels  through  it  iuto  the  eye.  Often,  owing  to  the  resistanw 
offered  by  the  sclera,  the  bund  of  connection  between  the  intra- 
and  extra-ocular  portions  of  the  tumour  is  very  small,  but  roan 
and  more  of  the  sclera  is  usually  destroyed  as  the  ttunour 
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increases  in  size,  whicli  iL  luiiy  do  if  leit  aloue  until  it  has 
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attained  very  considurable  diiuensions- 
tist,  or  even  larger.  Notwithstanding  such  an  increase  in  size, 
tlie  bones  ol  the  orbit  are  very  rarely  aHecttd,  tiiough  some- 
times an  extension  of  the  tumour  takes  place  along  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  brain. 

The  lymph  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llie  eye  are  never 
affected  in  cases  of  uveal  sarcoma,  which  in  this  respect  differs 
from  both  cai-cinoma  and  glioma.  The  tendency  to  metastasis 
is,  however,  very  great,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  is  through 
tlie  Ijlood  that  the  tumour  elements  are  carried  to  a  distance. 
As  Fuchs  has  shown,  a  great  deal  evidently  depends  upon 
whether  in  the  primary  tumour  the  conditions  are  or  are  not 
present  which  favour  the  separation  and  removal  by  the  blood 
cuiTcnt  of  particles  of  the  growtli.  The  more  vasculax"  the 
tumour  the  thinner  and  lai-ger  its  vus.sel8,  and  the  softer  the  new 
tissue  the  more  likely  is  this  to  hapjwn,  and  therefore  tiie 
greater  is  the  malignity  of  the  growth. 

When  the  sarcoma  grows  from  the  ciliary  body  it  grows 
forward  into  the  posterior  or  anterior  aqueous  chambers,  as  well 
as  backwards  into  the  viti-eous.  It  may  thus  become  visible  on 
simple  in8i>ection  of  the  eye  before  it  attains  any  very  groat 
size.  Often  the  extension  to  the  anterior  chamber,  which  takes 
place  by  perforation  through  the  ]>eripheral  portion  of  the  iris, 
is  preceded  by  a  bulging  forwards  of  the  iiis  where  it  covers  the 
tumour.  A  tumour  in  this  situation  occasionally  sets  up  severe 
irido-cyclitis,  by  which  the  diagnosis  may  at  first  be  rendered 
difficult  Tumours  which  take  their  origin  farther  back  detach 
the  retina  in  front  of  them.  At  first  the  portion  detaclied  lies 
immediately  over  the  tumour,  and  it  is  often  dilficuU  from 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  alone  to  tell  whether  tlie  detacii- 
ment  is  simple  or  prothiced  in  this  way.  One  point,  viz.,  tlie 
absence  of  any  treuudousness  on  the  movement  of  the  eye, 
awakes  suspicion.  The  defect  of  the  field  of  vision  is  as  a  rule, 
where  a  choroidal  tumour  is  the  cause,  much  more  sliarply 
defined,  and  there  may  also  be,  when  the  site  of  the  growth  is 
periplieral,  relatively  better  central  vision  than  is  generally  to 
Ite  found  in  simple  detachment  The  tension  of  tlie  eye  is  also 
an  important  guide  to  the  differential  diagnosis.  It  is  most 
frequently  increased  in  the  case  of  a  tumour ;  most  frequently 
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diminished  when  the  detachment  is  idiopathic.  After  tiie 
tumour  has  existed  for  some  time  and  increased  in  size,  tl» 
whole  retina  gradually  becomes  detached,  and  assumes  tlic 
funnel  or  convolvulus  shaped  form  which  is  characteristic  ui 
complete  detachment.  Thus  further  detachment  is  evidcnilv 
the  result  of  a  serous  effusion  to  which  the  irritation  of  tie 
new  growth  gives  rise.  Whether  this  effusion  takes  plw 
directly  into  the  subretinal  space  or  first  passes  into  the 
viti-eous  chamber,  and  subseijuently  behind  the  retina  after  tk 
dragging  on  it  has  led  to  rupture,  has  not  been  clearly  made  out 

As  to  the  fre<iucnt'y  f)f  uveal  sarcoma,  I  find  that  of  \%\M 
patients  attending  iloiutields  Hospital,  London,  and  the  Maa- 
Chester  Eye  Hospital  during  four  and  five  years,  eighty-two  ore 
recorded  as  being  cases  of  this  disease.  This  is  a  proportion  of 
one  to  2218.  Fuchs  collected  ninety-one  cases  from  a  material  of 
137,545  patients  attending  the  clinics  of  ten  different  ophthalmic 
surgeons  in  Crermany.  Their  statistics  show  a  greater  frequency 
of  one  to  ITtULl.  It  occurs  about  equally  frequently  in  Ixith  seiea, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  a  disease  of  advanced  life.  Only  eleven 
out  of  259  ca.ses  collected  by  Fuchs  occurred  before  tlie  age  i>f 
ten,  only  twenty-seven  before  the  age  of  twenty.  It  ia  very 
rarely  bilateral.  Five  of  Fuchs'  cases,  or  two  per  cent.,  had  it» 
in  both  eyes.  It  has  lieeu  supposed  that  the  disease  is  more 
cooiuion  iu  darkly  i)igmented  eyes,  and  in  cases  where  there  ia 
an  abnoruuil  amount  of  pigment  in  other  isolatetl  parts  of  thi« 
body ;  but  any  definite  predisposition  arising  from  this  or  any 
other  cause — such  as,  for  instance,  heredity — though  it  has  often 
been  suspected,  has  certainly  never  been  clearly  demonstrated 
as  yet.  It  is  more  probable  that  some  connection  may  exist 
between  certain  iullammatory  conditions  of,  and  injuries  to,  the 
choroid,  and  the  tendency  to  tumour  formation.  Such  a  con- 
nection is,  in  my  experience,  undoubtedly  present  in  the  caae 
of  orbital  growths. 

The  course  of  uveal  sarcoma  is  generally,  according  to  ' 
jilan  first  adopted  by  Knapp,  divided  into  four  stages : — -O*' 
The  quiescent  or  non-irritative  stage ;  (2.)  The  irritative  or  *" 
flammatory  stage;  (3.)  The  extraocular  stage;  and  (4)  ^P**. 
metastatic  stage.  According  to  tiie  statistics  already  sev 
times  referred  to,  the  average  duration  of  the  firal  staije  is  f 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  months,  the  lower  limit  being  for 
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of  sarcoma  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  higher  for  those  of  the 
choroid  proper.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  period  interven- 
ing between  the  first  appearance  of  the  growth  and  the  occur- 
rence of  irritation  is  longer,  but  escapes  observation.  The  very 
beginning  of  the  growth  has  only  rarely  been  seen  as  a  flat 
elevation  from  the  surrounding  fundus.  Usually  at  the  first 
examination  a  brownish  or  yellowish  protuberance  is  seen,  on 
which,  wlien  the  retina  is  not  too  transparent,  an  indistinct  and 
irregular  network  of  vessels  may  be  made  out  lying  t>ehind  the 
retinal  vessels.  Anteriorly  situated  growths  may  sometimes  be 
made  out  very  distinctly  by  oblique  illumination,  if  the  pupil 
be  well  dilated  with  atropina 

In  the  second  stage  the  eye  is  painful,  and  the  tension  more 
or  less  markedly  increased.  Often  the  condition  presents  mucli 
the  appearance  of  inflammatory  glaucoma.  From  the  idiopathic 
or  primary  form  of  that  disease,  it  is  recognised  mainly  by  the 
absence  of  any  periods  of  remission  which  constantly  occur  in 
true  glaucoma.  Wlien  set  up  by  a  tumour,  the  inflammation  and 
increased  tension  is  usually  constant.  The  duration  of  the  second 
stage  is  less  than  of  the  first — on  the  average  not  longer  than  a 
year,  and  often  considerably  less.  The  third  stage  is  then 
entered  upon  by  the  tumour  perforating  and  growing  externally. 
The  growth  then  l»econies  very  rapid  as  a  rule,  and  ulceration, 
accompanied  by  a  purulent  and  generally  oftensive  discharge, 
takes  place  on  the  smface.  Tlie  pain  at  this  stage  often  con- 
sideral)ly  abates  at  fiist,  but  reappeare  as  a  rule  when  proptosis, 
owing  to  extension  of  the  tumour  to  the  orbit  or  lids,  becomes 
marked.  The  duration  of  the  .second  stage,  and  therefore  of  the 
period  of  painful  increase,  is  generally  less  in  tumoui-s  of  the 
ciliary  body  than  in  those  of  the  choroid,  owing  to  the  greater 
ease  with  which  they  cause  perforation. 

As  to  the  fourth  and  final  dagc,  all  that  can  be  determined 
with  any  certainty  is  the  period  at  which  metastasis,  which  most 
commonly  occurs  in  the  liver,  reveals  itself  by  the  appearance 
of  symptoms.  The  tumour  growth  may  of  course  begin,  and  in 
many  cases  no  doubt  has  begun,  long  before  it  gives  rise  to  any 
lyiuptoms. 

As  to  the  diagnosis  of  uveal  sarcoma,  the  chief  difficulty 
presenting  itself  during  the  first  stage  is  to  distinguish  it  from 
idiopathic  detachment  of  the  retina.     Tlie  points  to  be  attended 
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to  iu  the  difTerential  diagnosis  have  already  been  expl 
Detachment  of  the  clioroid  niijjht  be  mistaken  for  sarcoma, 
apart  from  the  very  great  rarity  of  that  affection,  the  sudi 
ness  of  onset  and  the  diminished  tension  would  be  taken  ii 
consideration.  Glioma  of  the  retina  ought  not,  in  the  first  sUg^ 
to  be  mistaken  for  sarcomn,  and  could  only  possibly  be  mistaka 
for  the  non- pigmented  variety,  as  the  colour  is  very  different  fniB 
most  cases  of  sarcoma.  With  the  ophthalmoscope,  too,  the  gliom 
can  be  distinctly  made  out  to  be  in  the  retina  itself,  the  structure 
of  which  is  altered  in  the  portion  occupied  by  the  tnmour,  ami  not 
to  be  seen  merely  pressed  forward  and  evidently  covering  the 
growth,  as  is  characteristic  of  an  entirely  choroidal  tnniour. 
In  the  second  stage,  especially  if  the  media  l)e  clouded,  tlie 
difficulty  is  greater,  and  the  diagnosis  will  depend  in  gtaU 
measure  on  the  age  of  the  patient.  Glioma  always  occnn  in 
the  first  decade  of  life,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  pro- 
jiortion  of  the  cases  of  sarcoma  occurring  so  early  in  life  is 
only  about  1 1  to  259,  or  not  much  over  four  per  cent.  Ditfu* 
tuberculosis  of  the  choroid  has  been  mistaken  for  sarcoma,  and 
probably  in  these  rare  cases  the  differential  diagnosis  would  bf 
very  diflicult. 

In  the  second  stage  of  sarcoma  a  confusion  with  idiopathic 
inflammatory  glaucoma  might  be  made,  although  such  a  mis- 
take ought  to  be  uncommon  if  proper  attention  lie  paid  to 
all  the  circumstances  connected  ■with  each  case.  In  glaucow 
the  vision  has  usually  been  good  before  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  set  in ;  there  have,  besides,  often  l)eeu  ob8er\-ed  the 
characteristic  premonitory  symptoms.  There  is  the  constant 
tendency  to  remission  iu  the  pain,  and  increased  intraoculw 
tension,  already  referred  to.  When  the  glaucoma  is  .ibsolnt«in 
the  one  eye,  there  are  often  symptoms  of  the  disease  already 
existing  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  sarcoma,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  patient  has  usually  been  conscious  of  more  or  Ie» 
blindness  of  the  eye  liefore  it  liecomes  painful.  Often  to 
blindness  has  come  in  the  form  of  a  definite  positive  scotona. 
A\lien  the  intlamraatory  symptoms  set  in  they  are  constant  A 
iirightish  reflection  from  the  completely  detached  retina  f&n 
often  be  seen.  Botli  eyes  are  hanlly  ever  affected  at  the  sa""' 
time.  In  cases  where  the  choroidal  tumour  gives  rise  to  irido- 
cyclitis, the  diagnosis  may  certainly  be  rendered  difficult,*™ 
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still  more  80  wbeu  shrinking  of  the  globe  takes  place  as  the 
result  of  this  inflammation,  as  sometimes  happens.  In  idiopathic 
irido-cyclitis  the  sight  has  been  good  probalily  Itefore  the  onset 
of  the  inflammation,  and  is  only  slowly  lost  as  it  progresses. 
It  often,  too,  affects  both  eyes.  The  shrunken  eye  resulting 
from  simple  irido-choroiditis  is  usually  painful  on  pressure,  but 
seldom  subject  to  any  great  spontaneous  pain,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  characterises  that  which  encloses  a  tumour.  This 
was  first  pointed  out  by  von  Graefe,  who  also  directed  attention 
to  the  form  of  the  shrunken  sarcomatous  globe,  which  is  more 
flattened  from  before  backwards  than  from  side  to  side,  so  that 
the  depres.sion  cau.sed  at  the  sites  of  the  recti-muscles  are  more 
apparent  in  the  front  of  the  globe  than  in  the  case  of  the  more 
ordinary  variety  of  phthisis  bulbi. 

The  prognosis  in  uveal  sarcoma,  if  an  operation  be  not  under- 
taken, is  as  bad  as  possible.  The  disease  is  probably  invari- 
ably fatal,  and  the  time  the  patient  has  to  live  from  its  first 
appearance  is  not  much  more  than  five  years,  aud  often  con- 
siderably less. 


Fio,  01. — Leuoo-aarcoma  eprin|,'ing  from  afiutorul  portion  of  choroid  ; 
appearance  imuiwli«t«)y  after  enucleatiun. 

Of  the  cases  on  which  Fuchs  founded  his  statistics,  285 
were  operated  on,  and  of  these  31,  or  thirteen  per  cent.,  were 
followed  by  local  recurrence  of  the  growth.     In  most  of  the 
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cases  recuiTence  took  place  within  a  year.  The  statistics  i 
also  what  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  important  point  procticaDj 
that  if  recurrence  does  not  take  place  within  four  years  iita 
removal  of  the  eye  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  make  its  appeo 
ance.  Occasionally  exceptions  do  occur  to  this  nile :  thw  ii 
one  case  of  Hirschberg's  recurrence  took  place  in  theorliilBr 
years  after  enucleation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tb 
cause  of  the  recurrence  is  the  presence  at  tlie  time  of  the  opea* 
tiou  of  one  or  more  nodules  in  the  orbit,  which  may  !« so  smii 
as  to  be  quite  invisible.     The  following  table,  taken  from  Fncta 


Fig.  62. — Surconia  of  the  choroid  apringing  frt>m  its  poaterior  { 
showing  a  slight  pcrfornlion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  nerve.    (F^iai ' 
K  gelatine  preparation  by  Dr.  A.  Hill  Griffith.) 

work  on  sarcoma,  shows  well  the  influence  which  the 
which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  has  on  the  liabil 
to  recurrence : — 

Recnrrence 
Per-cent«gv. 

0 

5 


Stage. 

TnUl  Caaei. 

Recurrence. 

I. 

21 

0 

II. 

97 

5 

III. 

117 

26 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  that 
danger  is  only  really  great  in  the  third  stage.     Metastasis  ; 
however,  ever  so  mucli  more  common,  and  constitutes  the 
source  of  danger.    There  are  no  statistics,  so  far  as  I  am  awa 
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which  give  any  idea  as  to  tlie  frequency  of  metastasis ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  cases  where  complete  recovery 
has  followed  the  operation,  and  where  the  patient  has  been 
known  to  be  alive  five  years  afterwards,  is  certainly  very  small. 
Only  one  case  in  thirteen  occurred,  for  instance,  in  Hirschberg's 
practice,  wliile  anotiier  was  well  two  and  a-half  years  afterwards. 
Of  ten  cases  followed  by  Nettleship,  three  may  be  said  to  have 
recovered,  and  one  had  no  return  after  two  and  a  half  years. 
Fuchs  only  found  recovery  in  six  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the 
histories  of  which  he  collected.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  liow- 
ever,  that  the  per-centage  of  favourable  cases  is  higher  tlian  this. 
One  curious  and  important  fact  brought  out  by  Fuchs  is  that 


FlO.  63. — Melanotic  Harcoma  of  the  choroid  in  the  third  atage,  the 
tumour  having  filled  the  eye  and  perforated  the  aclera.  (From  a  gelatine 
preparation  by  Dr.  A.  Hill  Griffith.) 

metastasis  is  just  as  likely  to  take  place  if  the  operation  be 
performed  at  the  first  as  if  performed  in  the  third  stage,  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  different  with  respect  to  local  recurrence. 
The  only  possible  trealment  is  to  remove  the  eye.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  certain,  and  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  whole  growth.  In  the 
second  stage  it  is  a  good  precaution  to  clear  out  most  of  the 
contents  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  removing  the  eye.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary  where  the  tumour  has  extended  to  the  orbit, 
or  is  in  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  whereas  it  would  appear 
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from  what  has  heen  said  that  enucleation  alone  is  all  that  is 
required  in  the  first  stage.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  or 
not  sarcoma  occurs  in  the  choroid  as  a  metastasis.  At  all 
events,  if  it  does,  it  must  be  so  excessively  rare  as  to  be  of  no 
importance  practically.  Metastatic  carcinoma  of  the  choroid 
has  been  described  by  several  authors  —  Hirschberg,  Perls, 
Scholer,  Manz,  &c.  It  seems  always  to  occur  in  both  eyes, 
and  in  the  cases  recorded  has  been  usually  after  carcinoma 
of  the  mamma. 

Glioma  of  the  Retina  is  a  disease  which  lias  long  been 
known  at  a  later  stage  of  its  development.  Wardrop,  who  was 
the  first  to  show  that  the  large  growths,  to  which  the  disease 
gives  rise  when  not  interfered  with,  spring  from  the  retina,  called 
it  fungus  hocmatodcs.  He  was  also  aware  of  its  maUgnant 
nature,  and  of  its  spreading  along  and  involviug  the  medullary 
portion  of  the  nerve.  In  France  it  ha.s  for  long  been  known  by 
the  name  of  cncfphaloid  of  the  retina,  given  to  it  by  Liennec. 
Virchow  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  point  of  origin  is  the 
connective  tissue  or  neuroglia  of  the  retina,  and  hence  the  name 
glioma.  Our  present  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  greatly  owing  to 
the  clinical  investigations  of  von  Graefe  and  Hirschberg.  Different 
layers  of  the  retina  are  first  implicated,  and  partly  owing  to 
this,  partly  also  to  the  manner  of  extension,  the  main  growth 
either  occupies  the  vitreous  chamber  without  leading  to  detach- 
ment of  the  retina,  or  it  causes  detachment,  and  occupies  the 
space  between  the  retina  and  choroid.  The  first  form  is  less 
common,  and  is  known  as  glioma  cndophytum.  The  second 
and  more  common  form  often  receives  the  name  of  glioma 
exophijtum.  Of  seventy-seven  cases  collected  by  Hirschberg, 
only  two  were  cases  of  glioma  endophy tum  ;  but  this  form 
occurred  in  four  of  eleven  cases  recorded  by  da  Gama  Pinto  from 
Heidelberg.  Hirschberg's  proportion  probably,  therefore,  hardly 
represents  the  actual  one. 

Glioma  is  a  white  or  pinkish-white  soft  tumour,  histologically 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  round  cells,  and  resembling 
closely  in  its  structure  a  round-celled  sarcoma, — so  much  so, 
that  they  are  by  some  considered  to  be  identical.  On  tliis 
account  it  is  also  called  glio-sarcoma,  or  a  sarcoma  of  tlie 
neuroglia.  In  many  respects,  however,  the  clinical  features  of  I 
glioma  differ  from  the  sarcoma  met  with  in  the  eye,  so  that  it  is 
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well  to  consider  them  altogether  as  distinct  diseases.  Glioma 
shows  even  a  more  marked  tendency  to  undergo  degenerative 
changes  than  sarcoma.  These  may  be  fatty,  calcareous,  cheesy, 
and  pigmentary,  the  first  being  the  most  common.  As  the  mass 
grows  it  causes  a  disappearance  of  the  vitreous,  and  often  a  loss 
of  transparency  of  the  lens,  which,  along  with  the  iris,  is  pressed 
forwards,  causing  a  more  or  less  marked  shallowing  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  After  existing  for  some  time  in  the  retina 
alone,  the  choroid  and  optic  nerve  become  involved  in  the  tumour 
growth.  The  growtli  at  first  occupies  mainly  the  medullary 
portion  of  the  nerve,  and  only  after  involving  this  portion  for 
some  time  spreads  to  its  slieath.  This  causes  iu  many  cases  an 
immense  thickening  of  the  nerve,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  in 
this  way  that  extension  first  takes  place  to  the  brain.  It  is 
the  extension  to  the  brain  that  causes  as  a  nile  the  death  of  the 
patient.  Metastasis  does  occur,  but  far  from  being  an  invariable 
occurrence,  as  iu  sarcoma  of  the  uveal  tract,  ic  is  comparatively 
rare.  Metastatic  glioma  has  been  mostly  found  in  the  liver,  but 
has  also  been  met  with  in  the  bones,  ovaries,  kidneys,  and 
recently,  by  da  Gama  Pinto,  in  the  lungs. 

Instead,  then,  of  four  stages  which  can  be  distinguished  in 
the  clinical  history  of  sarcoma,  only  three  characterise  glioma : — 
(1.)  The  quiescent  or  non-irritative  stage :  (2.)  The  irritative  or 
glaucomatous  stage:  and  (3.)  The  stage  of  extraocular  growth. 
Blindness  is,  of  course,  a  very  early  symptom  of  the  first  stage. 
It  is  only  comparatively  rarely,  however,  that  this  symptom 
directs  attention  to  the  disease,  as  such  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  occur  in  infants,  who  do  not  complain  until  they  begin  to 
suffer  pain.  Often  before  this  the  parents  observe  a  peculiar 
whitish  reflection  from  the  eye,  not  unlike  that  from  the  eye  of 
some  animals,  and  what  used  to  be  called  tlie  amaurotic  cat's  eye, 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  which  is  glioma.  This  appearance 
and  the  accompanying  dilatation  of  the  pupil  lead  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  it  is  then,  often  long  after  the  first  onset 
of  the  disease,  that  advice  is  sought.  Owing  greatly  to  the 
yielding  of  the  sclerotic,  glaucomatous  symptoms,  or  those  of 
the  second  stage,  are  delayed  until  a  time  when  the  tumour  is 
much  larger  than  a  sarcoma,  when  it  passes  from  the  quiescent  to 
the  irritative  stage.  Children  are  therefore  often  first  brought  to 
the  surgeon,  when  there  is  already  a  good  deal  of  increase  in  the 
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size  of  the  globe,  and,  what  is  worse,  when  the  nerve  has  to  i 
great  extent  been  involved  in  the  tumour  growth.  The  ihri 
stage,  or  the  extraocular  growth,  is  ushered  in  by  the  perfora- 
tion usually  of  the  cornea, — sometimes,  though  much  njoie  rsrelj. 
of  the  sclera.  Perforation  of  the  cornea  is  often  preceded  hy 
a  kind  of  neuro-paralytic  and  anaesthetic  ulceration.  As  skjb 
as  the  tumour  becomes  extraocular  it  grows  with  great  lapiditj, 
involving  the  tissues  of  the  orbit,  of  the  temporal  fossa,  of  llie 
cheek,  and  even  of  surrounding  tissues.  The  lymph  glands  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  sometimes  affected,  but  more  freqoenllj 
not.  Then;  can  l.m  little  doubt  tliat  when  metiistasis  dow  take 
place,  it  is  brought  about  by  absorption  of  particles  of  lie 
tumour  into  the  blood,  and  not  by  transmission  through  the 
lymph  channels. 

Occasionally  it  liappens,  just  as  with  sarcoma,  that  an  irido- 
cycUtis  is  set  up,  and  this  may  lead  to  shrinking  of  the  eyt. 
Whether  or  not  shrinking  takes  place,  the  supervention  of  u 
inflammatory  attack  of  this  nature  introduces  a  difficulty  in  lh« 
diagnosis.  That  form  of  purulent  choroiditis  which  is  met  with 
along  with  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  is  the  disease  most  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  glioma.  For  this  reason  it  has  somctimw 
been  called  psfvdo-fflioma  (see  page  170). 

The  diflerential  diagnosis  will  depend  partly  on  the  hisioi)'. 
and  partly  on  the  local  appearances.  In  the  case  of  choroiditii 
there  will  usually  be  a  distinct  history  of  an  illness;  fever, 
drowsiness,  and  otlier  more  or  less  marked  cerebral  s^TnptoniJ 
preceding  the  intlauiuiation  in  tJie  eye:  and  when  the  patient  is 
old  enough  to  observe,  the  blindness  will  be  said  to  have  come 
on  after  the  inflaniniation,  and  not  to  have  existed  before  it 
The  wiiitish  reflex  from  the  fundus  very  closely  resembles  thai 
caused  by  glioma,  especially  if  the  lens  has  lost  a  good  deal  of 
its  trans]iarency.  When  it  is  po.s,sible  to  make  a  closer  cxsini- 
nation  of  it,  tlie  colour  is  found  to  be  more  of  a  faint  straw,  and 
not  the  pinkish -M'hite  or  pure  white  characteristic  of  glionw 
There  is,  besides,  not  the  marked  and  irregular  convex  siirfitfc 
of  the  mass,  or  tlie  appearance  of  retinal  and  other  vessels  on  it* 
surface  met  with  in  glioma.  Tiie  tension  is  almost  alway» 
diminished,  and  there  are  also  evident  signs  of  inflamniBti'"'' 
synechia',  uveal  pigment  on  the  lens  capsule,  &c.  An  important 
point  to  observe,  too,  is  the  condition  of  the  periphery  of  the 
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iris.  Wheu  there  aixj  purulent  deposits  in  the  vitreous,  the  con- 
traction wliicli  takes  place  in  tliem  leads  usually  to  retraction 
of  the  peripheml  portion  of  the  iris,  and  deepening  of  the 
anterior  chamber  in  tliis  position.  In  glioma  the  tension  is 
rarely  low,  and  may  be  distinctly  increased  even  before  glau- 
comatous symptoms  become  evident.  Tlie  shallowing  of  the 
anterior  chamber  takes  i»lace  tlirougliout,  and  is  due  to  the 
pushing  forwards  of  belli  lens  and  iris.  The  ditt'erential 
diagnosis  between  glioma  and  sarcoma  is  discussed  at  page  350. 
Glioma  is  less  frequent  than  sarcoma, — according  to  Horner's 
statistics,  about  twice  as  uncommon.  Twenty-tiiree  cases  oc- 
curred amongst  75,000  persons,  or  one  in  every  3260.  Of  252,347 
patients  attending  during  five  years  at  Moorfields  and  Dublin, 
and  four  at  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Eye  Hospitals, 
95  had  glioma—  a  proportion  of  one  to  2660.  It  is  much  more 
common  in  infants,  but  has  been  met  with  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve.  Possibly  it  may  sometimes  occur  at  u  later  age.  The 
few  cases  whicli  have  been  described  as  occm'ring  in  adults  have 
been  either  undoubtedly  or  very  probably  cases  of  sarcoma 
involving  the  retina.  Cases  have  occurred  where  the  tumour 
has  been  intra-uterine.  Hirschberg  even  believes  that  the  first 
beginnings  as  it  were  of  the  tumour  are  always  congenital,  and 
that  the  growth  starts  in  earnest  at  different  times  after  bii-th. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  very  improbable  in  thia  view.  Of 
twenty-five  cases  treated  by  Horner  three  were  congenital,  six 
occurred  in  the  first  year,  five  in  the  second,  three  in  the  third, 
two  in  the  fourth,  and  one  each  in  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
years  respectively.  The  children  affected  are  otherwise  healthy, 
and  80  are  their  parents,  as  a  rule ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  heredity.  There  is,  however,  a  very  marked  tendency  to 
several  members  of  the  same  family  becoming  affected  with  the 
disease,  though  it  is  rare  that  this  predisposition  extends  to  all 
the  members  of  a  family.  Occasionally  both  eyes  are  affected, 
and  generally  then  both  at  the  same  time,  or  one  shortly  after 
the  other.     On  this  account  alone  it  is  evident  that  tiie  disease 

■  in  the  second  eye  is  independent  of  the  first,  and  does  not  spring 
from  a  contuiuity  of  the  growth  along  the  chiasma.  But  there 
is  absolute  proof  of  this  independence  in  the  fact  that  complete 

I      recovery  may  take  place  after  removal  of  both  eyes  for  glioma. 

■  The  prognosis  in  glioma  is  always  bad,  and  altogether  hope- 

^ 
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less  if  the  disease  be  left  to  its  own  course.  It  was  generally 
thought,  too,  before  von  Graefe's  time,  that  it  was  incurable.  This 
was  no  doubt  because  the  operation  was  undertaken  too  late — in 
the  third  stage  of  the  disease — and  probably  often  veiy  imper- 
fectly performed.  With  improved  methods  of  examination,  and  by 
operating  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  was  certain,  Graefe  was  soon 
able  to  record  cases  in  wliieh  complete  recovery  resulted  from 


Fig.  64. — CaM  of  glioma  of  lh«  reUna.    (Frum  a  gelatine  preparation  bj 
Dr.  A.  HUl  Griffith.) 

operation.  Although  the  disease  is  extremely  malignant,  it 
mainly  so,  as  lius  already  been  said,  on  account  of  the  great 
tendency  to  extension  to  the  brain.  If  an  opportunity  occtirs  of 
operating  at  an  earh'  stage,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  emdicaling 
it.  It  is  always  advisable  to  remove  aa  long  a  portion  of  the 
optic  nerve  as  possible  when  there  is  much  thickening  of  it.  If 
the  operation  be  done  during  the  glaucomatous  or  later  stage, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  orbit  should  be  removed.  Even  with 
this  precaution  the  chance  of  recurrence  is  very  great, — quit«  as 
great,  if  not  more  so,  as  in  the  case  of  sarcoma.  Tlie  prognosis 
is  therefore  considerably  more  favourable  than  in  sarcoma  if  the 
operation  be  performed  early,  while  it  is  if  anything  worse  in 
the  third  stage.  I  know  of  two  cases  in  which  there  has  been 
complete  recovery,  but  as  I  have  not  kept  notes  of  all  the  cases 
I  have  seen,  I  cannot  say  what  proportion  they  constitute,  nor 
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would  tlie  proportion  given  by  such  a  small  number  be  of  much 
value.  Almost  all  ophthalmic  surgeons  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
on  tlie  subject,  however,  have  had  cases  of  recovery,  and  as  the 
number  of  cases  treated  by  any  one  surgeon  could  at  the  best 
not  be  very  numerous,  as  the  disease  is  considerably  less  fre- 
quent than  sarcoma,  this  of  itself  shows  that  a  cure  is  by  no 
means  a  very  rare  event.     Of  four  cases  recorded  by  Nettleship, 


Fio.  65. — Glioma  of  the  retiiu  oomplicated  with  pseudo-glioiiuL    (From 
a  gelatine  prepontiun  by  Dr.  A.  Hill  Griffith.) 

recovered  certainly,  and  one  other  probably.  Of  eleven 
I'tSees  followed  by  da  Gama  Pinto,  two  recovered.  Of  Horner's 
twenty-tliree  cases,  I  gather  from  Vetsch's  account  that  sixteen 
died,  and  only  four  were  known  to  recover.  Other  cases  of 
recovery  have  been  recorded,  notably  one  by  Agnew  after  enu- 
cleation of  both  eyes. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 


Most  affections  of  the  orbit  have  one  cliaracteristic  symptom  m 
common.  They  give  rise  to  more  or  less  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball,— 2)roptosis  or  exophthalmos.  An  abnormal  sinking  of  the  eye 
back  into  the  orbit,  or  enophthdmos,  is  rare  apart  from  that 
which  occurs  in  very  old  people,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  orbital  fat. 

Diseases  of  the  orbit  are,  ou  the  whole,  of  rare  occurrence. 
From  the  statistics  published  by  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Eye  Hospitals,  and 
the  National  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Dublin,  I  find  that 
amongst  over  250,000  patieuta  who  presented  themselves  for 
treatment  at  these  institutious  during  the  space  of  four  and 
five  years,  al>out  one  in  800  was  the  subject  of  some  orbital 
affection. 

The  causes  of  exophthalmos  are — (1.)  Inflammation  of  the 
orbit ;  (2.)  Tumour  of  the  orbit ;  (3.)  Aneurism  of  the  orbit ; 
(4.)  Graves'  disease ;  and  (5.)  Injuries  to,  and  foreign  bodies  in, 
the  orbit. 

Inflammation  of  the  Orbit. — Although  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  make  tlie  differential  diagnosis,  it  is  important  to 
make  a  clinical  distinction  between  an  inflammation  beginning 
in  the  periosteum  of  some  portion  of  the  orbital  wall  or  orhUal 
jieriostitis,  and  one  which  originates  in,  or  is  confined  to,  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  orbit, — orbital  uUulUii.  While  the 
former  sooner  or  later  extends  to  the  cellular  tissue,  an  original 
cellulitis  does  not  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
or  bone. 

Cellulitis  is  the  more  common  affection,  being  set  up  as 
a  rule  by  some  tmuma  or  by  the  extension  of  a  panophthal- 
mitis, originating  often  in  some  severe  corneal  inflammation. 
Of  purely   idiopathic   inflammations,   however,   it  should   be 
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remembered  that  i^eriostitis  is  much  more  frequent  than  cellu- 
litis. The  periostitis  may  be  an  extension  from  some  other 
part,  and  may,  for  instance,  be  set  up  by  a  decayed  tooth, 
or  it  miiy  originate  in  tlie  orbit,  in  which  case  tliere  is  usually 
some  strumous  or  syphilitic  cause  for  its  appearance.  The 
periostitis  may  be  merely  hyperplastic,  or  it  may  be  gummatous, 
and  lend  to  the  destruction  of  the  tissue  involved. 

The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  and  fat  frequently  partici- 
pate iu  the  inflammation  which  has  originated  in  the  periosteum, 
and  a  more  or  less  lucalised  aliscess  results,  wiiich  gives  rise  to 
proptosis  and  greuL  pain.  Wi>eu  tlie  case  is  originally  one  of 
periostitis,  and  the  protrusion  of  tlie  eyeball  great,  then  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  cert*iin  tiiat  it  has  proceeded  to  suppuration. 
Sometimes  tiuctuutiou  can  b«  fell  in  the  orbit,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  pain  is  very  great,  and  suljject  to 
extremely  acute  exacerbations,  which  are  apt  to  come  on  at 
night.  In  many  cases  pressure  over  some  part  of  the  bone  sur- 
rounding the  orbit  gives  rise  to  pain,  especially  if  the  pressure 
be  made  with  the  fingi-r  passed  as  far  to  tlie  iinier  surface  of 
the  orbital  maigin  iis  possible  and  directed  away  from  the  eye. 
In  this  way  a  periostitis  may  often  be  distinguished  from  a 
cellulitis.  If,  however,  the  site  of  the  inflammation  be  very  far 
back,  there  may  be  little  or  no  pain  on  pressure  over  the  bone. 

In  exophthalmos  due  to  periostitis,  the  protrusion  generally 
takes  place  more  rapidly  than  when  the  cellular  tissue  almie  is 
inflamed,  while  the  restriction  of  movement  which  accunipauies 
tlie  inflammatory  protrusion  is  often  less  absolute  iu  some  direc- 
tions than  in  others,  and  the  displacement  itself  not  directly 
forwards,  but  more  in  .some  particular  direction,  often  dovvn- 
waixls  or  inwards.  In  orbital  cellulitis,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
pain  is  not  so  great  as  a  rule,  a  considerable  degree  of  protrusion 
often  taking  place  witli  little,  or  only  what  is  described  as  a 
dull  pain  Ijeing  experienced ;  the  proptosis  tiikes  place  more 
gradually,  and  is  generally  directly  forwards  without  any 
greater  deviation  in  one  direction  than  another,  whUe  the 
restriction  in  the  power  of  movement  is  equally  marked  in 
all  directions,  and  is  often  practically  ab.solute.  There  is  no 
pain  on  pressure  over  the  bone,  but  pusliing  the  eye  backwards 
gives  rise  to  more  or  less  paim  In  both  periostitis  and  cellu- 
litis there  is  more  or  less  chemosis,  as  well  as  swelling  and 
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redness  of  the  lid.  These  external  indications  of  inflammation 
are  said  by  some  to  Ije  greater  in  periostitis,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  tlie  prominence  of  tlie  symptoms  can  be  relied  on  as 
affording  information  of  much  diagnostic  value.  The  state  of 
vision  in  the  protruding  eye  is  a  point  of  more  importance,  as  in 
cases  of  idiopathic  cellulitis,  in  which  alone,  as  a  rule,  there  can 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  it  is  more  frequently  seriously 
affected  or  altogether  destroyed  than  in  i)erio8titis. 

In  some  cases  of  gumma  the  swelling  is  so  hard  that  it ' 
might  readily  be  taken  for  a  tumour.  These  occur  most 
frequently  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  not  very  far  from  its  margin. 
Periostitis,  as  well  as  caries,  is  also  met  with  confined  to  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  or  at  aU  events  not  spreading  far  back 
This,  like  the  more  serious  deep-seated  inflammation,  is  mostly 
strumous  or  sj'philitic.  The  most  common  sites  for  it  are  the 
lower  ridge  and  external  angle  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  It 
causes  great  oedema  of  the  lids  and  chemosis,  the  conjunctiva 
being  infiltrated  with  a  clear,  translucent,  straw-coloured  fluid. 
The  site  of  periostitis  is  easily  discovered  by  pressing  with  the 
finger  over  different  parts  of  the  orbital  margin.  This  form  less 
frequently,  in  my  experience,  goes  on  to  suppuration  than  the 
deeper  affection.  I  have  met  with  it  on  several  occaaioos 
symmetrically  affecting  both  sides. 

When  an  abscess  does  form  it  should  be  opened  autisepti- 
cally.    In  the  deeper-seated  abscesses,  too,  it  is  important  not  to 
delay  too  long  in  making  a  fi-ee  o|)ening  for  the  escape  of  the  pus  J 
and  free  drainage.     Besides,  by  direct  transmission  through  tba  I 
diseased  bone  forming  part  of  the  orbital  wall,  cases  which  have  I 
been  left  to  themselves  have  l)een  known  to  cause  death  byj 
bursting  through  the  back  of  the  orlnt.    Other  positions  in  which  f 
a  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  pus  may  take  place  are — exter- 
nally through  the   lid   and  conjunctiva — and  fortunately  this 
seems  to  be  most  common— or,  and  probably  only  where  the 
intervening  bone  is  involved,  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose  or 
the  antrum. 

The  caries  or  necrosis,  so  often  associated  with  the  periostitis, 
causes  the  healing  process  to  be  usually  a  protracted  one,  so 
that  a  fistulous  opening  may  remain  for  months.  Wiere  such  a 
process  takes  place  at  the  orbital  margin,  the  eventual  cicatrisa- 
tion is  apt  to  lead  to  ectropion.     Children  are  especially  liable  I 
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to  periostitis  of  tlie  orbit,  both  in  the  superficial  and  deep  parts. 
Often  it  is  apparently  set  up  by  a  trauma,  though  probably 
there  is  generally  a  strumous  or  inherited  specific  taint  which 
favours  its  occurrence. 

The  frequent  connection  between  severe  inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  the  coats  of  the  eye  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
orbit  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue  or  Tenon's  capsule  which  first  participates  in 
the  inflammation,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  usually  confined  to  that  part,  and  consequently  to  distinguish, 
as  is  done  by  some  surgeons,  between  tenoaitis  and  more  general 
orbital  celluhtis. 

Idiopathic  orbital  cellulitis  is  due  either  to  thrombosis  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  or  au  inflammation  which  is  set  up  by 
some  specific  poison,  which,  somehow  or  other,  finds  its  way  to 
the  tissues  of  the  orbit.  The  inflammation  thus  originating  in 
the  orbit  may  extend  to  the  brain.  When  this  takes  place  it  is 
probably  always,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Berlin  and  con- 
firmed by  Leber,  through  the  vessels,  and  not  tlirough  the 
lymphatic  channels.  However  it  may  originate,  an  idiopathic 
inflammation  of  the  orbital  tissues  is  much  more  liable  to  cause 
either  complete  destruction  of  or  grave  interference  with  vision, 
than  that  which  results  from  accident,  or  from  the  extension  of 
a  purulent  choroiditis.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  mere 
compression  of  the  nerve,  which  might  be  supposed  to  take 
place  when  the  eyeball  is  greatly  protruded,  is  the  main  cause 
of  this  disastrous  complication,  but  that  the  nature  of  the 
inflammation  itself  seems  of  greater  importance  in  this  respect. 
The  danger  to  life  is  also  greater  in  the  idiopathic  cases. 
Indeed,  those  which  primarily  depend  on  thrombosis  of  the 
venous  sinus  are  always  fatal,  and  usually  the  exophthalmos  is 
at  the  same  time  double. 

How  it  is  that  in  some  cases  which  have  a  peripheral  origin, 
a  spreading  of  the  inflammation  to  the  brain,  and  consequently 
generally  a  fatal  termination,  occurs,  while  in  other  apparently 
similar  cases  this  complication  is  not  met  with,  does  not  seem 
quite  cleiir.  The  affection  often  begins  mth  fever,  and  more  or 
less  marked  indications  of  gastric  irritation ;  not  infrequently 

■  there  is  an  evident  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head  which  has 

■  spread  to  the  orbit,  or  a  lesion  of  some  kind  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  eye,  which  lias  given  rise  to  plilebitis.  Probably  in 
both  cases  the  result  is  a  more  or  less  extensive  thrombosis  of 
the  veins  in  the  orbit,  which  may  extend  to  the  central  \ein  of 
the  retina,  and  cause  blindness,  or,  by  extending  backwards,  lead 
to  phlebitis  and  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  Often,  how- 
ever, no  such  taujjible  cause  can  be  discovered.  In  such,  Leber 
assumes,  nevertheless,  tlie  existence  of  some  similar  infectious 
cause.  He  says  "tliat  tlie  origin  of  the  orbital  inflammation  is 
to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  probably  every  one  now 
looks  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  apparently  spontaneous  attack 
of  erysipelas,  viz.,  that  infectious  matter  finds  it,s  way  into  an 
unnoticed  abrasion  uf  the  .skin.  The  wound  thus  infected  is 
probably  genendly  in  the  lid,  whicli,  owing  to  its  abundant 
venous  supply,  offers  particularly  favourable  conditions  for  the 
establishment  of  an  infected  thrombus."  Wlule  an  orbital  cel- 
lulitis of  this  nature  is  usually  confined  to  one  eye,  it  haa 
occasionally  been  met  with  on  both  sides.  The  cause  of  the 
bilateral  occurrence  lias  been  found  in  tlie  ca.se  of  the  erj'sipe- 
latous  variety  to  be  either  an  extension  of  the  thrombosis  into 
the  cavernous  sinus,  and  from  thence  into  the  other  orbit,  or — 
and  this  seems  to  luive  been  more  frer^uently  observed — the 
inflammation  of  the  skin  may  spread  into  both  orbits. 

In  orbital  cellulitis  caused  by  erysipelas,  death  occurs  from 
extension  to  t!ie  brain  in  probably  about  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  botli  orbits  are  aflecied  than 
where  the  exophthalmos  is  on  the  one  side  alone.  It  is  c«n- 
sidembly  more  likely  than  not  lo  be  followed  Ijy  complete  blind- 
ness. In  the  cases  I  have  seen,  the  subsequent  atrophy  of  the 
optic  disc  has  been  extreme,  and  tlie  vessels  much  diminished  in 
number  and  calibre,  but  I  liave  not  observed  any  marked  degree 
of  vasculitis  or  perivasculitis  leading  to  dense  wliite  lines  in  the 
place  of  the  retinal  vessels,  such  as  have  been  described  by 
Knapp  and  others.  ^i 

The  trtalmcnl  of  uiflammatory  exophthalmos  must  be  direct«d^| 
as  far  as  possible  to  preventing  the  retention  of  pus  in  the  orbit,  ^i 
Before  tlio  protrusion  of  the  eye  is  great,  and  so  long  as  actual 
suppuration  has  not  taken  place,  the  treatment  should  be  mainly 
expectant,  or  at  all  events  no  active  local  treatment  is  required 
Constitutional  remedies  suited  to  the  case  may  be  tried,  and  a 
firm  bandage  applied  over  the  eye.     It  should  be  remeinbend 
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that  some  cases  disperse  without  leading  to  abscess.  This 
favourable  result  is  not  to  be  expected  when  the  pain  is  excessive 
and  the  exophthalmos  marked,  and  the  formation  of  the  pus 
should  then  rather  be  favoured  by  frequent  antiseptic  poulticing. 
As  soon  as  any  fluctuation  can  be  made  out,  an  incision  should 
be  made  into  the  orbit,  the  site  for  the  hicision  being  chosen 
according  to  the  position  of  the  most  evident  fluctuation,  if  such 
exist,  or  where  the  separation  of  the  eye  from  the  orbital  wall  is 
most  pronounced.  The  knife — either  a  large  Graefe's  knife  or  a 
narrow  Sichel — should  be  plunged  deeply  into  the  orbit,  with  tlie 
edge  turned  away  from  the  eye.  Tlie  escape  of  pus  causes  great 
relief  to  the  patient,  and  generally  very  considerable,  though 
not  complete,  reduction  of  tlie  proptosis.  It  is  necessary  to 
secure  efficient  drainage  afterwards,  as  in  most  Ciises,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  has  been  periostitis,  the  discharge  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  Careful  probing  may  be  made  through 
the  wound  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  determine  the  state  of 
the  bone,  especial  care  being  taken  where  any  diseased  bone  is 
found  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 

Empyema  of  tre  Frontal  Sinus. — A  collection  of  matter 
may  take  place  in  the  frontal  sinus  on  one  or  both  sides.  This 
is  by  no  means  common,  the  bilateral  affection  being  especially 
rare.  The  symptoms  to  which  nn  empyema  in  this  situation 
gives  rise  depend  upon  its  acuteness  and  the  degree  of  patency 
of  the  normal  opening  wliich  connects  the  sinus  witli  the  nose. 
Most  cases  have  probably  lasted  a  long  time  before  they  lead  to 
any  swelling,  other  than  pos.sibly  some  degree  of  distention  of 
the  cavity,  which  remains  uiinoticeable.  After  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  the  anterior  bony  wall  becomes  perforated  at  its 
orbital  a.spect  where  it  is  thinned  by  the  retained  secretion,  and 
a  roimded  elastic  swelling  makes  its  appearance  at  the  upper  and 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  causing  epiphora,  as  it  increases  in  size, 
from  pressure  on  the  tear  sac,  and  also  some  degree  generally 
of  displacement  of  the  eye,  with  a  corresponding  diplopia  in 
certain  directions  of  fixation.  The  displacement  of  the  eye  is 
forwards,  downwards,  and  outwards.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  diplopia  is  more  marked  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  this 
displacement,  which  may  bo  very  slight,  and  is  then  no  doubt 
partly  or  wholly  due  to  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  nmscle.    Sometimes  the  patient 
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has  for  long  complained  of  headache,  confined  to,  or  si 
from,  the  region  of  the  sinus ;  at  other  times  the  condition 
found  to  have  given  rise  to  very  little  discomfort.     Notwii 
standing  the   bursting  of  the  abscess  through  the  bone, 
passage  to  the  nose  may  frequently  be  found  not  to  l>e  alt 
obliterated,  as  by  pressure  over  the  swelling  the  contents  mi; 
often  be  emptied  into  the  nose. 

Occasionally,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Knapp,  bursting  uks 
place  backwards,  leading,  as  in  the  case  of  abscess  in  the  nujtoiil 
cells,  to  a  cerebral  abscess.  This,  however,  is  fortunately  s  toj 
rare  occurrence. 

Frontal  sinus  abscess  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life,  except 
in  young  children,  as  the  sinuses  are  not  developed  until  after 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  A  distention  of  the  sinus  may  also  Ulu 
place,  owing  to  the  extension  of  nasal  growths  into  it.  Tumom 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  grow  primarily  in  this  situation.  ■ 
Only  one  case  has  been  recorded  by  Knapp  where  distinct 
masses  of  a  myxomatous  nature  were  found  complicating  tbf 
condition  of  abscess  which  called  for  surgical  interference,  and 
which  were  unconnected  with  any  similar  development  in  the 
nasal  passages. 

The  cause  of  distention  of  the  frontal  sinus  is  not  alirajs 
very  clear.  Sometimes  there  has  been  many  years  previouslj 
an  accident  which  has  possibly  closed  up  the  passage  to  the 
middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  but  as  a  rule  such  an  interfenoM 
with  the  outflow  of  the  secretion  from  the  sinus  seems  more 
probably  to  be  due  to  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  channel.  In  the  first  case  the  pent-up  fluid  slowly  increaw; 
in  the  other  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  lining  membrane  leading  to  suppuration  in  mnch  the 
same  manner  as  that  commonly  met  with  in  the  tear  sac. 

The  ireaiment  consists  in  cutting  down  on  the  swelling, 
enlarging  if  necessary  the  aperture  in  the  bone,  and  then  keep- 
ing up  a  proper  drainage  by  inserting  a  drainage  tube  and 
syringing  out  the  cavity  at  first  twice  daily,  and  afterwards 
less  frequently.  In  cases  where  the  discharge  is  very  punilcD' 
at  first  there  is  generally  no  actual  stricture  of  the  passage  to 
the  nose,  and  nothing  further  is  required.  When  there  is  "O 
passage  one  may  be  made  with  a  small  gouge,  and  kept  ojien  by 
frequently  passing  a  probe  through  it,  or  the  following  operation 
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described  by  Lawson  may  be  performed.  With  the  index  finger 
of  one  hand  in  the  sinus,  the  right  in  the  case  of  the  left  and  the 
left  in  the  case  of  the  right  sinus,  the  little  finger  of  the  other 
hand  is  passed  up  the  nostril,  "  and  an  endeavour  made  to  find 
out  the  spot  at  which  the  tip  of  the  finger  in  the  sinus  will 
approximate  most  closely  to  the  one  in  the  nose.  After  a  little 
search  it  will  be  found  that  at  one  part  the  fingers  will  almost 
meet,  there  being  only  a  thin  plate  of  bone  between  them. 
Having  gained  this  information,  the  finger  in  the  frontal  sinus 
is  to  be  withdrawn,  but  that  in  the  nostril  to  be  retained  in  situ, 
to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  gouge  or  elevator  which  is  to  be  passed 
into  the  sinus,  and  made  to  force  a  passage  into  the  nose  through 
the  lamina  of  bone  on  which  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  is  resting. 
A  communication  between  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  nose  having 
been  thus  established,  an  india-niljber  drainage  tube,  with  holes 
cut  at  short  distances,  is  to  be  introduced,  one  extremity  of 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  fastened  on  the  forehead,  whilst  the 
other  end  protrudes  slightly  from  the  nostril.  The  easiest  way 
of  introducing  a  drainage  tube  is  to  pass  a  probe  with  an  eye 
up  the  nostril  and  out  of  the  %vound,  and  having  fastened  the 
tube  to  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string,  to  draw  it  back  again 
through  the  nose." 

As  a  rule,  it  is  long  before  the  discharge  stops  altogether,  and 
it  is  safe  to  allow  the  opening  to  closo.  In  one  case  under  my 
treatment  syringing  had  to  be  canied  on  from  time  to  time  for 
rather  more  than  a  year.  Sometimes  a  pernmuunt  fistula  is  left. 
Leber  has  described  a  visible  pulsation  in  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  sinus  in  a  case  on  which  he  operated.  Such  pulsation, 
which  might  possibly  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  communicated 
pulsation  from  the  cerebral  vessels,  is  really,  as  Boeckel  has 
shown,  always  met  with  where  there  is  a  narrow  opening  into 
a  rigid  cavity  lined  by  a  vascular  membrane. 

Suppuration  in  the  ethmoidal  cclk,  originating  in  some  nasal 
inflammation,  may  give  rise  to  abscess  of  the  orbit.  In  such 
cases  pus  is  discharged  through  the  nose,  ami  the  fluid  injected 
into  the  wound  made  in  the  orbit  after  the  abscess  has  been 
opened  escapes  in  part  by  the  same  channel.  Suppuration 
beginning  in  this  situation  is  the  probable  cause  of  such  cases 
of  orbital  cellulitis  as  appear  to  be  connected  with  affections  of 
the  nose.     We  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  abscess 
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originating  in  the  orbit  may,  if  not  opened,  burst  through  tht 
ethmoid  into  the  nose.     Priestley  Smith,  Kales,  and  some  old* 
writers  have  recorded  cases  of  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  ethmoid 
leading  to  exophthalmos.     Cases  have  been  described,  too,  anif 
are  referred  to  by  Berger  in  his  Diseases  of  the  Ethmoid  aiJ 
Sphenoid,   in    which    exophthalmos    has   been   a   symptom  of 
similar  diseases  of  the  splienoid.     In  these  cases  the  optic  mn^ 
may  be  pressed  on  or  indameil,  and  thus  an  extension  of  tlur 
disease  to  the  optic  foramen  may  be  the   c&Mse  of  blindnea- 
Finally,  as  a  curiosity,  may  be  mentioned  a  case  described  bv- 
Mair,  in  which  an  empyema  of  the  antrum  spread  first  to  thes 
ethmoid  cells,  and  then  to  the  orbit,  causing  death  by  meningitii- 

TuMOCKS  OF  THE  Orbit. — The  orbit  may  be  the  seat  of  Loth, 
simple  and  malignant  new  growths,  and  these  again  m«v' 
primarily  form  in  the  orbital  tissues,  or  invade  them  by  erten- 
sion  from  neighbouring  parts.  Some  malignant  tumours,  too. 
are  metastatic, — only  ocrnrring  in  this  situation  after  they  hare 
made  their  appearance  elsewhere. 

Although,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  the  most  satisfactoiT 
division  of  orbital  tumours  is  into  simple  ami  malignant,  it 
seems  more  convenient  to  consider  them  according  to  the 
structures  from  which  they  spring.  "We  shall  therefore  con- 
sider in  succession  (1.)  tumours  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit; 
(2.)  vascular  tumours  of  the  orbit ;  (3.)  tumours  of  the  con- 
nective tissue ;  and  (4.)  tumours  of  the  optic  nerve.  Tumonn 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  are  of  course,  properly  speakini;,  ak" 
orbital.  They  have,  however,  Vjeen  referred  to  in  tiie  cbptt' 
on  affections  of  the  lachrj'inal  apparatus. 

Orbital  tumours  are,  ci.irnparativdy  speaking,  of  rare  oocnr- 
rence.  Of  2058  tumours  met  with  by  Billroth,  217  occurred  in 
the  face  and  neck,  and  of  these  only  18  were  in  the  orbit. 
Tumours  originating  in  any  part  of  the  orbit,  though  tbev 
may  lend  In  llie  destruction  of  vision — occasionally,  when  tliej 
set  up  inflammation,  to  destruction  of  the  eye  itself— do  no* 
spread  to  the  eyebidl.  A  few  exceptions  are  met  with  in 
tumours  growing  from  the  optic  nerve,  but  these  are  e.ttremely 
rare.  When,  therefore,  a  growth  is  seen  to  occupy  both  the 
globe  and  the  orbit,  as  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  may  b« 
inferred  that  tlie  starting-point  has  been  the  eye  itself.  A' 
they  extend  within  the  orbit,  new  growths  lead  to  more  loi 
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and  more  exophthalmos,  and  at  the  same  time  to  more  or  less 
marked  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  eye,  giving  rise 
consequently  to  diplopia  aa  long  as  the  vision  is  sufficiently 
retained  in  the  displneed  eye.  The  direction  of  greatest  dis- 
placement affords  an  indication,  too,  of  the  position  occupied 
by  the  tumour.  Growtlis  of  the  nerve  itself  or  its  sheath,  or 
growths  which  lie  within  the  cone  of  muscular  fibres  which 
extends  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  to  the  eyeball,  cause  less 
interference  at  first  with  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  and  at 
the  .same  time  displace  it  directly  forwards ;  while  in  the  ease  of 
growths  springing  from  other  parts  there  is  often  a  preponderance 
of  displacement  in  some  particular  direction.  Great  differences 
are  met  with  in  the  amount  of  pain  caused  by  a  tumour  of  the 
orbit,  the  malignant  gi'owllis  being  on  the  whole  more  painful 
than  the  benign  tumours,  but  not  so  markedly  so  as  to  render 
the  degree  of  pain  a  point  of  much  practical  diagnostic  impor- 
tance. The  vision  of  the  eye  may  remain  perfectly  good,  not- 
withstanding considerable  proptosis ;  but  many  orbital  growtlis 
sooner  or  later  lefid  to  its  destruction.  The  vision  is  generally 
lost  by  neuritis  or  optic  atrophy  from  pressure,  rarely,  if  ever, 
owing  to  the  nerve  being  actually  involved  in  the  tumour  growth, 

TuMOUKS  OF  THE  BoNY  Wall  OF  THE  OuBiT. — Osteomata  or 
exostoses  of  the  orbit  are  exceedingly  rare.  I  find  that  out  of 
128,000  cases  of  eye  affections  treated  at  Moorfields  Hospital 
during  five  years,  eight  were  cases  of  this  nature.  Knapp 
found  four  cases  amongst  56,000  patients.  The  frequency 
may  therefore  be  taken  at  about  one  in  every  15,000  patients 
seeking  advice  at  an  ophthalmic  hospital  or  ophthalmic  depart- 
ment of  a  general  hospital. 

The  tumours  consist  of  excessively  hard  close  bone,  like 
ivory  exostoses  elsewhere.  Tliey  are  mostly  found  at  the  upper 
and  iuner  angle  of  tiie  orbit  growing  from  tiie  frontal  bone, 
while  next  in  point  of  frequency  are  those  growing  from  the 
ethmoid.  But  they  may  apparently  occur  at  any  part  of  the 
orbit.  They  usually  grow  very  slowly,  so  that  years  may 
elapse  after  they  have  first  begun  before  they  attain  any  size, 
'llie  extension  either  takes  place  into  the  orbit  alone,  causing  a 
gradual  displacement  of  the  eye,  to  which  the  eye  may  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  great  extent,  but  which  eventually  causes  its 
destruction,  or  it  may  take  place  at  the  same  time  into  the 
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cranial  cavity  or  the  maxillary  antrum,  according  to  the  otnatiai 
of  the  growth. 

The  etiology  of  exostosis  seems  to  be  altogether  obsnm, 
There  is  generally  not  much  difificulty  about  the  dtayiM»u-<lie 
slow  growth,  excessive  hardness,  immobility,  and  direct  coniwc- 
tiou  with  the  bone  being  sufficiently  characteristic  I  have, 
however,  once  seen  a  mistake  made  in  the  case  of  bone  tbrowu 
out  round  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  ethmoid.  If  left  alone  tb«j 
do  not  appear  to  destroy  life,  even  if  they  at  the  same  time 
grow  into  the  cranial  cavity.  Their  gradual  enlargement  may, 
however,  lead  to  eventual  destruction  of  the  eye. 

T}'cai7nc7ii. — Frontal  exostoses  may  be  left  alone  as  long  u 
they  do  not  interfere  with  vision  by  pressure  on  the  eye.  'WTkb 
this  takes  place  they  cau  be  removed  with  almost  complex 
safety,  by  drilling  a  number  of  holes  through  their  base,  where 
they  are  usually  thinnest,  with  a  dentist's  drill,  and  completing 
the  separation  by  means  of  a  small  circular  saw  attached  to  the 
same  apparatus  and  a  hammer  and  chisel.  The  latter  should  be 
used  with  as  little  force  as  possible,  as  it  may  lead  to  fracture  of 
the  bone  from  which  they  grow,  unless  the  neck  of  the  tumour 
has  been  sufliciently  weakened  by  the  perforations.  By  this 
means  the  exostoses  are  not  completely  removed,  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  operation  may  be  necessary  after  the  lapse  of  wine 
years.  Complete  extirpation  has  often  been  effected,  but  is 
risky  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  of  the 
tumour  extending  into  the  cranial  cavity.  It  has  often — accord- 
ing to  Berlin  in  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
exostosis  of  the  frontal  bone — been  followed  by  a  fatal  result 
from  injury  to  the  brain.  Tlie  results  of  extirpation  of  exostow 
of  the  ethmoid  have  been  much  less  unfavourable. 

Vascular  Tumouks  of  the  Orbit. — Nievi  are  occasionally 
met  with  extending  from  the  skin  of  the  face  into  the  orltit. 
Some  years  ago  I  removed  at  tlie  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  MacGillivray,  a  tumour  entirely  composed  of 
blood-vessels,  which  extended  from  behind  the  globe  forwards 
under  the  conjunctiva,  thus  embracing  tlie  complete  inner  h*!' 
of  the  eye,  which  it  nearly  equalled  in  volume.  It  was  n*' 
connected  with  any  vascular  dilatation  on  the  skin,  ""d 
apparently  received  its  blood  supply  from  the  angular  artery. 
It  had  been  growing  for  many  years.     There  has  been  oo  K- 
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currence  during  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
operation,  and  the  eye  has  perfect  vision,  though  it  is  consider- 
ably restricted  in  its  movements  inwards  from  the  cicatricial 
tissue  wliich  has  formed  in  the  position  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  growth.  I  have  seen  one  other  very  similar  case,  where, 
however,  the  tumour  was  not  so  large,  which  came  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Duncan  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  and  was 
treated  by  him  by  electrolysis. 

Cavernous  vascular  tumours  have  been  described,  but  are 
very  rare.  They  appear  to  be  most  commonly  situated  within 
the  cone  of  ocular  muscles.  They  have  all  been  of  excessively 
slow  growth,  and  are  characterised  by  more  or  less  marked 
differences  in  the  degree  of  exoplithalmos  to  which  they  give 
rise,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  erectile  tissue  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  engorged.  The  existence  of  such  a 
tumour  might  be  suspected,  if,  by  any  condition  which  gave  rise 
to  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  the  exophthalmos 
was  distinctly  increased  in  amount.  They  can,  too,  be  generally 
emptied  by  pressure  on  the  eye ;  are  painless  and  of  exceed- 
ingly slow  growth,  if  not  sometimes  altogether  stationary. 
Occasionally,  by  the  bursting  of  a  vessel  and  the  consequent 
extravasation  of  blood,  a  sudden  increase  in  the  exophthalmos 
may  take  place  from  the  formation  of  a  sanguineous  cyst,  as  in 
a  case  recoi-ded  liy  Lawson.  Phleboliths  have  also  in  some  cases 
been  found  embedded  in  the  tumour. 

Forstcr  and  Wicsner  Iiave  described  cases  which  appear  to 
have  been  lymphangiomata.  In  these  there  was  an  absence  of 
compressibility  and  of  temporary  engorgement,  but  interference 
with  the  movements  of  the  eyeball 

The  best  treatment  for  such  tumours,  as  well  as  for  nsevi  in 
the  orbit,  is  probably  electrolysis. 

Tumours  of  the  Connective  Tissue,  &c.  of  the  Orbit. — 
These  are  simple  or  malignant,  the  latter  being  more  common. 

The  simple  tumours  met  with  are  cysts  and  lympha- 
denomata.  The  cysts  are  either  dermoid  or  hydatid.  I  have 
not  met  with  a  case  of  dermoid  cyst  of  the  orbit.  One  case  was 
operated  on  by  Walker  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  in 
1867.  They  appear,  however,  not  to  be  extremely  rare  :  Berlin, 
_£rom  whom  the  following  account  is  taken,  collected  records  of 
renty-three  cases,  and  a  few  have  been  described  since  his  mono- 
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graph  was  published.  They  are  foetal  structixres,  mth  contents 
similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  case  of  similar  cysts  elsewliere, 
only  with  a  tendency  to  greater  fluidity.  While  some  have  con- 
tained hairs,  epidermic  scales,  and  fatty  matter,  and  even  in  one 
instance  a  tooth,  others  have  been  filled  with  a  more  fluid  albu- 
minous material  They  are  usually  unilocular,  but  sometimes 
subdivided  into  cavities,  and  have  been  met  with  of  all  sizes  up 
to  that  of  a  goose's  egg.  They  lie  outside  the  nuiscular  cone,  and 
are  sometimes  pretty  firmly  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  orbit. 
They  slowly  increase  in  size,  generally  being  large  enoagh  to 
attract  atteution  before  the  patient  reaches  the  age  of  twenty. 

The  diagnosis  is  dithcult  in  all  cases,  but  least  in  cases 
where  there  is  fluctuation,  ami  a  historj'  of  the  condition  being 
probably  congenital.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  true 
optic  nerve  tumours,  the  congenital  conditions  which  cause 
exophthalmos  are  only  dermoid  cysts  and  angiomata.  As  they 
go  on  increiising  in  size,  the  treatment  consists  in  removing 
them  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

A  curious  variety  of  orbital  cyst  has  been  met  with  by 
Talko  and  others  in  cases  of  anophthalmos  and  microphthalmos, 
which  appears  to  be  a  cystic  degeneration  of  more  or  less  of  the 
embryonic  structures  which  should  go  to  form  the  eye.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  curiosity  and  of  no  practical  importance,  besides 
being  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Hydatid  cysts  are  comparatively  rarely  met  with  in  the 
orbit,  and  in  this  country,  where  the  echinococcus  is  altogether 
not  very  frequent,  exophthalmos  due  to  this  cause  is  probably 
much  rarer  than  that  resulting  from  a  dermoid  cyst.  The 
diagnosis  cannot  well  be  made  with  any  certainty  ;  probably,  in 
most  cases  fluctuation  can  be  made  out,  and  tlie  fact  of  the 
exophthalmos  being  only  recent  miglit  help  to  differentiate  it 
from  a  dermoid  cyst.  An  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made 
in  a  doubtful  case.  The  only  case  which  I  have  had  the 
opjwrtunity  of  seeing  occurred  at  Moorfields,  and  was  there 
operated  on  by  Lyell.  In  that  case  neuritis  and  optic  atrophy 
pi-eceded  the  exoplithalmos,  which  eventually  became  so  great 
that  sloughing  of  the  cornea  began  to  take  place,  when  the 
patient,  after  an  absence  of  some  months,  presented  himself 
again  at  the  hospital.  Evisceration  of  the  orbit  was  then  decided 
on,  and  the  eye  first  removed.      On  preparing  to  dissect  out  the 
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tumour  with  scissors  the  wall  of  the  cyst  was  opened,  and  the 
fluid  gushed  out,  and  was  followed  by  complete  collapse  of 
the  growth.  These  cysts  have  been  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  orbit.  They  generally  give  rise  to  pain,  and  appear  to  be 
more  common  before  than  after  twenty.  Perforation  of  the 
cyst  into  tlie  cranial  cavity  has  been  described. 

Only  a  very  few  cases  of  cysticercus  in  the  orbit  have  been 
described,  two  of  which  have  occurred  in  this  country,  and  were 
recorded  respectively  by  Bowman  and  Higgens. 

Lymphauknomata. — A  few  cases  of  non-malignant  primary 
symmetrical  tumours  in  both  orbits,  the  site  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  outside  the  cone  of  muscles,  and  near  the 
periosteum,  have  been  described  by  Leber,  Gayet,  and  others. 
The  blood  in  some  of  these  cases  has  been  found  to  contain 
a  great  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  their  proportion  to  the  red 
being  as  one  to  five  or  one  to  four.  They  have  been  described, 
and  no  doubt  correctly,  as  lymphadenomata.  The  ages  of  the 
patients  in  the  cases  so  far  recorded  have  ranged  from  four 
to  seventy.  The  prognosis  is  bad.  In  one  case  the  tumours  dis- 
appeared spontaneously  previous  to  the  death  of  the  patient ; 
in  two  others  a  cure  was  efl'ected  by  e.xtirjjation,  which  there  is 
good  reason,  however,  to  believe  might  not  always  be  possible 
with  the  I'etention  of  the  eyes,  and  therefore  hardly  justifiable 
except  when  they  may  have  already  produced  blindness. 
The  disease  is  one  which,  though  rare,  deserves  further  attention. 

Malignant  Tumours. — The  primary  malignant  tumours  of 
the  orbit  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  sarcomata.  Carcinomata 
do  occur,  but,  except  in  the  cases  of  tumours  of  the  lachrymal 
gland,  they  are  probably  always  metastatic.  They  seem,  too, 
to  be  of  rare  occurrence ;  only  one  case  after  scirrhus  of  the 
mamma  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  was  shown  to  me 
by  Dr.  Colterill  uf  Edinburgh.  Primary  sarcoma  of  the  orbit 
is  usually  non-pigmented,  but  melanotic  sarcoma  has  been 
met  with  originally  growing  from  the  orbital  fat.  It  is  most 
frequently,  however,  an  extension  from  an  intraocular  tumour. 
Various  forms  of  sarcoma  occur  in  the  orbit,  much  the  most 
frequent  l>eing  the  round  and  spindle-shaped  varieties.  The 
rapidity  of  their  growth  depends  partly  upon  the  tumour 
itself,  and  partly  on  the  age  of  the  patient.  Round-celled 
sarcomata,  as  elsewhere,  are  the  most   malignant,  while   the 
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younger  the  patient  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  rapid  growth . 
The  tumour  may  extend  to  the  brain,  and  also  to  the  antrum 
temporal  fossa,  &c.  Sarcoma  of  the  orbit  is  usually  painful, 
more  so  at  all  events  than  most  simple  orbital  tumours.  It  is 
usually  fatal,  although  sometimes  early  removal  may  altogether 
eradicate  the  disease.  In  extremely  rare  instances  tlie  growth 
stops  spontaneously,  and  the  tumour  undergoes  various  degenera- 
tive clranges.  The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  contents 
of  the  orbit  as  thorougldy  as  possible, 

TUMOUKS  OF  THE  Optic  Nerve  have  been  divided  by  Leber 
into  true  or  essential  and  non-essential  optic  nerve  tumours. 
The  first  are  those  which  spring  originally  from  tlie  nerve  itself; 
the  second  spring  most  from  tlie  sheath,  or  merely  secondarily 
involve  the  nerve.  Only  the  first  are  here  referred  to.  These 
are  i-are,  or  at  all  events  not  very  many  cases  have  been 
recorded.  Willemer  collected  notices  of  twenty-seven  caaea,  but 
his  list  is  somewhat  incomplete.  A  more  exliaustivo  and  more 
recent  one  is  given  by  Jocqs,  and  iucludes  sixty-two  cases. 
One  case  has  since  been  publislied  by  Ijiwson,  making  the  third 
that  has  come  under  his  own  observation.  Altogether,  probably 
not  more  titan  seventy  cases  have  been  recorded.  Tlicy  have 
mostly  occurred  in  early  life,  being  possibly  sometimes  con- 
genital. As  the  muscles  are  not  involved  in  the  tumour,  the 
movements  of  the  eye  are  geueniUy  relatively  good,  eveu  when 
the  proptosis  is  considerable.  The  eye,  though  as  a  rule  soon 
rendered  sightless,  remains  intact  until  the  protrusion  is 
great  that  it  cannot  be  covered  with  the  lids.  Until  the  come 
Ijecomes  affected  from  exposure,  there  is  complete  absence  from 
pain.  Curiously  enough,  no  subjective  sensations  of  light  ha\ 
been  recorded,  althougli  the  neuritis  and  atrophy  which  accom-^ 
pany  the  growth  of  the  tumour  sliow  that  the  nerve  fibres  must 
be  pressed  upon. 

A  suspicion  that  a  tumour  in  tlie  orbit  was  of  this  nature 
would  be  roused  by  the  movements  of  the  eye  being  good,  by 
the  early  though  not  absolutely  sudden  loss  of  vision,  and  by 
tlie  comparative  absence  of  pain;  l>ut  the  diiignosis,  though  in 
several  cases  it  has  been  made,  could  not  well  always  be  made 
with  any  certainty.  In  some  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  orbit, 
sudden  blindness  may  come  on,  probably  owing,  as  in  a  case  of 
Leber's,  to  compression  from  haemorrhage. 


ENCEPHALOCELE. 

The  progress  of  these  cases  of  optic  nerve  tumoois  is  veiy 

slow,  generally  lasting  for  many  years.     Most  of  the  cases  baTe 

been  uyxomata,  or  combinations  of  other  fonns  of  tnmonr  with 

mucoid  tissue.     Next  in  frequency  come  fibromata,  as  in  a  ease 

fpcorded   by   Brailey.     A  true  neuroma  has  only  once  been 

described  by  Perls.     The  tumours  have  as  a  rule  not  involred 

tfae  outer  sheath  of  the  nerve.     The  result  of  operation  has  not 

Senerally  l)een  satisfactory. 


TUMOUKS  WHICH  E.XTEND  TO  THE  OrBIT  FROM  ADJACENT  PARTS. 

ExcEPHALOCELK. — Of  ninety-three  cases  of  encephalocele,  the 
*"ecurds  of  which  have  been  collected  by  Haab,  sixteen  occurred 
111  the  naso-frontal  region.  Some  of  these  did  not  extend  into  the 
orbit,  80  that  encephalocele  in  that  situation  is  certainly  a  very 
»are  occurrence,  although  the  possibility  of  its  existence  should 
yx.  borne  in  mind. 

The  diagnosis  could  hardly  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  when, 
as  has  mostly  been  the  case,  the  apj^earonce  presented  is  that  of 
a  fluctuating,  somewhat  transparent,  and  more  or  less  distinctly 
pulsating  tumour  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  pressure  on 
which  causes  its  disappearance,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  rise 
to  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation.  The  historj',  too,  of  its  being 
congenital  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  In  some  cases,  however, 
there  have  been  complications  which  have  rendered  the  diagnosis 
difficult ;  thus  the  encephalocele  has  been  completely  shut  off 
from  the  cranial  cavity  so  as  to  form  a  true  cyst,  or  the  skin 
covering  it  has  been  abnonuiilly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
giving  rise  to  the  appeanmco  of  a  ntevus.  In  such  cases  the 
appearance  of  hydrocephalus,  as  Berlin  suggests,  would  weigh 
in  favour  of  the  growth  being  an  encephalocele,  and  further 
evidence  would  te  afforded  by  the  condition  being  bilateral,  or 
by  the  presence  of  an  vmdoubted  encephalocele  in  some  other 
situation.  Tlie  large  and  rapidly  growing  tumours  of  this 
nature  soon  prove  fatal,  generally  in  the  first  few  weeks,  so  that 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones,  where  it  becomes  pos- 
sible for  the  patient  to  attain  to  full  growth,  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  nature.  In  any  case  it  is  probably 
safest  to  avoid  interference. 
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Nasal  Polyti  sometimes  extend  into  the  orbit  and  cause 
displacement  of  the  eye.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  nature  along 
with  Mr.  Miller  of  Edinburgh.  More  or  less  com{)lete  blindness 
is  thus  produced  by  pressure.  .Sometimes,  as  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Priestley  Smith,  the  pressure  seems  mainly  to  be  exert«id  at 
the  optic  foramen,  owing  to  the  erosion  of  the  sphenoid  by  the 
myxomatous  growths.  Tumours  of  tlie  ethmoid  and  sphenoid, 
as  well  as  tumours  originating  in  the  antrum,  may  spread  to  the 
orbit.  Primary  sphenoidal  tumours  appear  lo  be  very  rare.  In 
a  case  of  a  woman  of  fifty,  under  Dr.  Affleck's  charge  at  the 
lloyal  Infirmary,  in  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeuig  both 
the  symptoms  during  life  and  the  appearances  on  post-mortem 
examination,  a  carcinoma  growing  from  the  sphenoid  passed  into 
both  orbits,  causing  first  neuritis  and  atrophy,  and  afterwards 
proptosis.  A  mass  of  the  tumour  was  idso  found  to  have  passed 
into  the  cranial  cavity,  and  yet  the  only  marked  symptom  which 
was  observed  until  shortly  before  death,  which  took  place  from 
meningitis,  was  polyuria.  lu  other  cases  there  has  been  a 
similar  absence  of  ccrebnil  symptoms,  but  more  frequently  the 
patients  have  been  subject  to  epileptiform  attacks. 

Tumours  of  the  Lid.«i  and  Skin  of  the  Face — epithelioma 
principally — may  spread  eventually  into  the  orbit  and  cause 
exophthalmos.  In  one  case,  which  was  for  several  years  under 
my  treatment,  a  lupus  of  the  face  extended  to  the  eye  and  orbit, 
forming  a  mass  on  the  eye  as  large  as  the  globe  itself.  I  first 
removed  the  eye  and  contents  of  the  orbit,  and  scraj)cd  away 
with  the  sharp  spoon  and  knife  the  lupus  of  the  skin  of  the  cheek 
and  side  of  the  nose.  Two  years  afterwards  the  patient  returned 
with  a  recurrence  of  the  growth  in  the  orbit,  antrum,  and  tem- 
poral fossa,  wliich  I  removed  with  portions  of  the  bone  of  the  face, 
but  not  thoroughly,  as  some  months  afterwards,  having  decided, 
on  consultation  with  Mr.  Annandale,  that  the  only  chance  was 
excision  of  the  upper  jaw,  he  performed  that  operation  after  a 
preliminary  ti-acheotomy,  and  very  completely  cleared  away  the 
tumour  from  all  its  apparent  connections,  even  the  iMxly  of  the 
sphenoid.  The  patient,  however,  died  of  pneumonia  some 
days  after  the  operation.  In  this  case,  as  was  suggested 
by  Dr.  Jamie«on,  who  saw  it,  and  ns  was  confirmed  by  micro- 
scopic examination,  the  lupus  evidently  had  undergone  carci- 
nomatous change. 
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Aneoiusm  of  the  Okbit. — Two  very  important  monographs 
(in  the  subject  of  aneurism  of  the  orbit  have  apjieared  in  recent 
years,  the  first  by  Rivington,  in  the  fifty-eighth  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurf/iad  Socuti/'s  Traiisactions,  and  tlie  second  by 
Sattler  in  the  HaiuJlook  of  OplUhnlmology,  edited  by  Graefe  and 
Saemisch.  To  these,  and  especially  to  tlie  latter,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  for  a  discussion  of  many  points  of  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty in  connection  with  the  patliology  and  diagnosis  of  this 
condition. 

Atieurism  of  the  orbit  is  certainly  a  rare  affection,  though 
probably  not  so  rare  as  would  apfiear  from  the  numljer  of  cases 
published  up  to  the  time  of  Sattler's  monograph.  Sattler  col- 
lected records  of  one  hundred  and  six  cases  from  the  literature  of 
rather  more  than  seventy  yeara.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  many 
cases  remain  unpublished,  in  this  country  at  all  events — and  of 
such  I  have  myself  seen  three,  and  heard  of  several  more — the 
attention  winch  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the 
monogi-ajilis  already  mentioned  lias  led  to  the  publication  since 
their  appearance  of  a  relatively  much  larger  number  of  cases. 
Tims,  in  the  si.v  years  following  Sattler's  work,  1881-8G,  I  find 
records  of  twenty-five  cases.  Tlie  aneurismal  protrusion  of  the 
eye  is  usually  on  the  one  side  alone,  but  may  be  bilateral. 
Bilateral  aneurism  occurred  in  six  of  the  one  hundred  and  six 
cases  collected  by  Sattler,  and  three  have  since  been  recoi-ded 
by  Secoudi,  Hoffmann,  and  Nieden  respectively.  They  form, 
therefore,  probably  about  seven  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

The  symptoms  of  aneurism  of  the  orbit  are — exophthalmos  i 
with  pulsation  to  be  felt  over  the  eye,  and  a  more  or  less  coh- 
tinuous  murmur,  which  can  be  heard  over  the  forehead  and  eye. 
Further,  on  pressure  over  the  protruded  eye  it  can  to  a  great 
extent  be  replaced,  and  on  relief  of  the  pressure  it  immediately 
returns  to  its  former  position.  The  vessels  of  the  lids  aro' 
greatly  distended,  and  the  lids  themselves  red.  The  retinal  veins 
are  found  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  to  be  very  greatly 
dilated,  often  exhibiting  a  marked  pulsation,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  arteries  are  usually  diminished  in  calibre.  There  may 
sometimes,  too,  be  found  an  appearance  exactly  like  neuritis. 

The  subjective  symptoms  complained  of  are  pain,  which 
may  be  excessive  and  is  generally  most  distressing  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  affection,  and  noises  in  the  head  and  ears.     The 
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noises  appear  to  be  much  more  troublesome  in  some  caaes' 

in  others ;  they  sometimes  greatly  interfere  with  sleep, 
cease,  or  are  much  diminished  in  intensity,  by  compresion  of  tie 
common  carotid  artery,  which  at  the  same  time  causes  the  murmnr 
and  pulsation  over  the  tumour  to  disappear.    When  the  aneunsm, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  is  suddenly  formed,  the  patient  is  con- 
scions  of  a  great  noise,  wliich  is  sometimes  described  as  like  tk 
report  of  a  pistol  or  the  crack  of  a  wliip,  in  the  head. 

Aneurism  of  the  orbit  may  be  either  idiopathic  or  traumitic. 
The  latter  are  caused  mainly  by  severe  injuries  to  the  be»d, 
which  have  generally  at  the  same  time  produced  ftacture  A 
the  base  of  the  skull.  A  few  cases  have  been  the  result  of 
penetrating  wounds  in  the  orbit.  Traumatic  orbital  aneuriim  it 
most  common  in  men,  who  are  more  exposed  to  accidents  tiiai 
women.  Idiopathic  orbital  aneurism,  on  the  other  hami,  h« 
been  met  with  more  often  in  women  than  in  men.  Satller'j 
statistics  give  over  seventy  per  cent,  in  women,  and  from  thirtj 
to  fifty  as  the  most  common  age  for  its  occurrence. 

There  are  a  good  many  different  possible  causes  of  aneurism»l 
proptosis,  and  no  doubt  most  of  these  liave  actually  hnpfu'Wd 
The  following  have  been  demonstrated  on  post-mortem  examiia- 
tion : — spontaneous  as  well  as  traumatic  rupture  of  the  intenul 
carotid  artery  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic 
arterj'  in  the  orbit,  and  of  the  same  artery  in  the  cranium,  The 
first  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause.  The  effect 
of  the  giving  way  of  the  arterial  wall  in  this  position  is  to 
cause  an  increased  pressure  within  the  sinus,  and  a  consequent 
retardation  of  the  current  in  the  orbital  veins,  and  therefore 
mainly  in  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Pulsation,  however,  as  » 
pointed  out  by  Sattler,  probably  only  begins  when,  after  dilit*- 
tion  of  the  veins,  the  blood  current  is  reversed  in  them,  so  ih*' 
arterial  blood  courses  through  the  dilated  ophthalmic  vein.  On 
this  account  it  is  generally  found  that  some  considerable  tim^ 
elapses  between  the  occurrence  of  the  lesion  which  has  caused 
ilie  rupture  and  the  establishment  of  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the 
orbit  with  e.xopiiLlialiuos. 

The  prognosis  of  orbital  aneurism  is  bad  as  far  as  the  vision 
goes  when  the  case  is  left  to  itself,  but  the  condition  seems 
rarely  to  cause  death.  A  few  cases  have  undergone  a  spontaneous 
cure,  probably  from  thrombosis  which  has  spread  to  the  sinns, 
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and  eventually  even  led  to  a  closure  of  the  aperture  in  the 
arterial  walls. 

The  Ireaiment  of  orbital  aneurism  may  be  divided  into 
medical  and  surgical  treatment.  The  fact  that  several  spon- 
taneous cures  have  taken  place  might  well  encourage  a  trial  of 
ich  measures  as  are  likely  to  diminish  the  blood  pressure  and 
ivour  coagulation,  before  resorting  to  any  more  radical  inter- 
ference with  the  circulaLion  of  the  parts  aft'ected ;  and  indeed 
by  rest,  low  diet,  local  or  general  blood-letting,  the  application 
of  ice  compresses  over  the  orbit,  and  the  internal  administration 
of  tincture  of  veratria,  iodide  of  potassium,  &c.,  good  results 
appear  actually  to  have  been  obtained.  Theoretically  it  would 
seem,  however,  very  unlikely  that  such  treatment  would  be 
sufficient,  except  in  some  cases,  probably  for  the  most  part 
idiopathic,  where  an  actual  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  artery 
at  the  site  of  its  rupture  exists.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  as  a  general  rule 
surgical  interference  is  called  for  in  addition  to  medical  treat- 
ment. Various  methods  calculated  to  lead  to  coagulation  in  the 
vessels  of  the  orbit  have  been  from  time  to  time  tried.  Of 
these,  the  safest  is  undoubtedly  electrolysis.  This  treatment  is 
not  likely  to  lead  to  sufficient  coagulation  in  the  case  of  the 
common  cause  of  aneurism  of  the  orbit,  viz.,  rupture  of  the 
carotid  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  to  effect  a  lirm  closure  of  the 
breach  in  the  arterial  wall  against  an  undiminished  blood  pres- 
sure. It  has,  however,  been  successful  in  .some  cases  of  aneurism, 
and  was  so  in  one  case  which  was  under  Dr.  Argyll  liobertson's 
care  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  and  in  which  Dr. 
Duncan  operated  by  electrolysis.  The  aneurism  was  the  result 
of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit,  and  may  therefore  have 
not  unlikely  been  a  spurious  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
Such  cases,  as  well  as  perhaps  some  others  of  the  more  common 
nature  referred  to,  where  at  the  same  time  an  aneurismal  sac 
has  formed  at  the  seat  of  the  rupture,  are  the  only  ones  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  electrolysis  alone,  combined  with  proper  medical 
treatment.  A  larger  range  of  usefulness  might  be  expected  by 
combining  electrolysis  with  intermittent  or  constant  digital 
compression  of  the  common  carotid  on  the  affected  side.  Com- 
pression alone,  though  it  has  led  to  a  few  cures,  has  on  the 
whole  been  unsuccessful ;  still  it  should  always  be  given  a  trial 
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before  resorting  to  ligature,  and  especially  would  it  be  adi 
to  make  the  trial  in  conjunction  witli  electrolysis.     T  ■ 
the  common  carotid  lias  proved  successful  in  rather 
per  cent,  of  the  recorded  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried, 
cure  has  usually  been  effected  within  six  weeks  after  the  oj 
don,  (hough  in  soiue  instances  it  has  been  delayed  for  a 
many  months.     When  it  fails,  the  trcatcoent  should  consist 
of  digital  conijiression,  and  afterwards   ligature  of    ' 
carotid,  which  has  iji  two  cases  at  least  been  suuc<  -■ 
cases   in  which  recurrence   takes  place   after  ligatore  of 
carotid,  it  lias  usually  done  so  very  shortly  after  the  operation; 
and,  indeed,  as  a  rule  it  is  not  many  hours  after  the  stoppauf 
this  channel  that  tlie  pulsation  and  murmur  over  the  tuj 
make  their  appearance,  oven  in  the  cases  which  are  • 
cured  by  the  ligature.     Some  ciuses  have,  however,  on!} 
after  an  interval  of  several  months. 

Injuries  to  the  Oubit — Foreign  Boijie.s  rs  the  Obbh— ' 
I>LEE[>i.\G  i.NTo  Tenon's  Capsule. — A  disagreeable  and  wme- 
what  alarming  contretemps  occurs  occasionally  during  the  pw- 
fdrmaiice  of  the  tenotomy  of  the  recti  muscles  for  strabisnuii 
All  at  ouce  the  eye  is  found  to  begin  to  protrude,  and  in  ufe»; 
seconds  becomes  rigidly  fixed,  so  that  if  the  operation  is  not 
coiujik-ted,  it  then  becomes  impossible  to  complete  it,  mi 
indeed  the  lids  can  hardly  be  separated.  This  is  due  to  bleeding 
iuLo  Tenon's  capsule.  I  have  observed  it  altogether  about  a 
dozen  times,  both  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of  othea 
Generally,  it  is  owing  to  the  opening  made  in  the  capsule  boinjt 
too  small  for  the  escape  of  blood,  which,  when  an  unusually  free 
bleeding  occurs,  may  take  place  into  the  capsule,  from  wliich  it 
cannot  be  dislodged  even  if  the  opening  be  at  once  mode.M  it 
rapidly  passes  all  round  the  eye  and  coagulates.  Oflcn  at  the 
same  time  there  lias  been  some  struggling  on  the  part  of  tls 
patient,  or  some  dilKculty  in  respiration  when  an  anazsthelic  has 
been  given,  which  has  favoured  the  bleeding.  No  doubt  in  Uiecaie 
in  which  it  occurs  a  somewhat  larger  vessel  than  usual  lias  been 
cut  across,  and  it  is  said  by  some  that  this  is  likely  to  happen 
if  the  scissors  be  made  to  cut  too  deeply  and  too  freely  near  the 
caruncle.  In  my  own  experience,  however,  I  liave  found  it  j"*' 
as  liable  to  happen  where  the  incision  is  altogether  awajr  from 
the  region  of  the  caruncle.     No  harm  seems  ever  to  rcsuU  bom 
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this  accident  beyond  a  very  black  eye.  When  it  occurs  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed  for  the  day,  and  ice  compresses  applied 
over  the  eye  for  some  hours  until  the  swelling  becomes  less  tense. 
Other  cases  of  effusion  of  Uood  inside  the  orbit  are  caused 
by  perforating  wounds  or  injuries  to  the  head,  wliicli  have  usually 
at  the  same  time  led  to  fracture  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
orbit.  Protrusion  of  the  eye  from  haemorrliage  into  the  ti.ssues 
behind  it  is  a  condition  which  may  generally  be  inferred  to  be 
present  when  the  proptosis  has  taken  place  suddenly  after  a 
svere  blow  on  the  head.     It  is  a  symptom  of  great  gravity,  as 

Feven  the  few  cases  which  have  been  recuixled,  where  there  has 
been  no  fracture  of  the  orbit,  have  ended  fatally,  while  it  is 
almost  a  certain  indication  of  such  a  fracture.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  as  the  blood  escapes  by 
the  nose  or  mouth.  That  which  is  caused  by  a  perforating 
wound  is  not  so  serious,  and  generally,  if  it  has  not  caused  an 
aneurism,  Incomes  absorbed  in  a  few  weeks.  Besides  the  exoph- 
thalmos caused  by  the  haemorrhage,  there  is  more  or  less  ecchy- 
mosis  produced  after  some  time  in  the  conjunctiva  and  lids,  which 
renders  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  protrusion  easy.  It 
appears  to  be  doubtful  if  spontaneous  hfcmorrhage  into  the  orbit 

tever  occurs, — at  all  events  it  is  extremely  rare.  Where  there 
a  fracture  of  the  orbit  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
line  of  fracture  passes  through  tlie  optic  foramen,  and  thus,  by 
laceration  of  the  nerve  or  luiimorrhage  into  its  sheath,  gives  rise 
to  sudden  bliuduess.  Fractures  of  the  mai-gin  of  the  orbit  alone 
have  been  met  with,  but  are  rare  accidents. 

FoiiEiGN'  Bodies  ln  the  Okbit. — Foreign  bodies  of  different 
sizes  may  become  lodged  in  the  orbit.  Often  this  accident 
happens  without  the  patient  being  aware  that  anything  has 
entered  the  orbit.  For  instance,  it  may  result  from  a  fall  on 
some  sharp  piece  of  wood  or  branch  of  a  tree  which  has  broken 
ofl'  and  remained  embedded  in  the  orbit,  but  not  observed  owing 
to  the  patient  being  at  the  same  time  stunned.  At  other  times 
it  is  caused  by  the  breaking  off  of  a  knife  or  some  other  weapon 
with  which  the  patient  has  been  accidentally  or  intentionally 
wounded  in  this  situation.  Sevend  foreign  bodies  may  even  be 
lodged  in  the  orbit,  as  the  result  of  some  explosion. 

The  possibility  of  a  foreign  body  being  present  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
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penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit.     An  accident  of  tliis  i; 
not  so  very  uncommon,  and  most  frequently  tlie  foreign  ^--ij  i 
situated  to  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit.     It  causes  exophth 
the  eye  at  the  same  time  being  displaced  in  accordance  with  th( 
position  occupied  by  the  foreign  body. 

Tlie  diagnosis  may  he  difficult,  but  can  generally  be  modebj 
careful  probing.  The  treatvicnt  then  consists  in  removing  the 
obstacle,  which  usually,  unless  there  be  others  present  as  weD, 
soon  leads  to  healing.  Sometimes  the  injury  causes  death. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  generally  either  owing  to  the  diKd 
wuuiiding  of  the  brain,  or  to  hicmorrhage. 

Graves'  Disease. — The  main  symptoms  of  this  disease  are- 
(l.)  Eapidity  of  the  heart's  action :  (2.)  Enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  :  (3.)  Protrusion  of  the  eyes.  The  association  of  tlii^ 
two  last  symptoms  have  led  to  the  name  exophthaJmie  ;/i/i(rr. 
which  is  frecjuently  used  as  synonymous  with  Graves'  disesJt 
In  Germany  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Basedow's  disease,  Ba«€di)» 
having  undoubtfdly  been  the  first  to  give  a  complete  descriptjai 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  more  especially  to  diwt 
attention  to  the  connection  between  the  exophthalmos  and  the 
other  symptoms.  But  tlie  .same  disease  had  been  known  several 
years  before  in  this  country  through  the  teaching  of  Parry  ami 
Graves,  who,  however,  did  not  lay  particular  stress  on  the  exoph- 
thalmos, though  the  latter  at  any  rate  fully  appreciated  the 
connection  which  existed  between  the  other  symptoms. 

All  these  symptoms  are  nut  invarialjly  met  with  in  Grew 
disease :  thus  there  may  be  palpitation  and  gottre  alone,  or  ^^ 
hardly  any  appreciable  protrusion  of  the  eye,  or  the  pnlpitavio" 
may  exist  along  with  proptosis  alone,  the  thyroid  being  "* 
appreciably  enlai;ged. 

The  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  the  most  **** 
stant  and   essential  symptom,  so   that  although  exophtha-^J^f^ 
from  Graves'  di-sease  may  exist  witliout  any  appreciable 
acceleration,  the  dingno.sis  of  the  tnie  uature  of  the  protrcs 
of  the  eyeballs  under  such  circumstances  is  difficult  or  altoge^^'^. 
uncertain.     In  most  cases  the  heart-beats  amount  to  from 
to  IGO  in  the  minute,  but  they  are  sometimes  more  freq^^"'*"' 
I  have  counted  in  several  cases  over  200  beats  a  n)inute.  ' 

pulsation  is  felt  very  distinctly  over  the  carotids,  whicl^^  *^ 
most  frequently  what  have  been  called  "  hammering  carc^K)"* 
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sy,  as  well  as  other  arteries  of  the  head,  are  dilated.  The 
&3  in  the  neck  are  also  dilated,  and  on  auscultation  over  them 
isemic  murmur  can  generally  distinctly  be  heard. 
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06.— Gnves'  diaeaae  (from  a  (ihotoOTmph  of  k  case  of  Dr.  J.  Tatluun 
ThomiMou  s. ) 

he  goitre  has  usually  a  soft  elastic  feeling,  and  communi- 
ea  to  the  hand  either  a  very  distinct  pulsation  or  a  thrill 
Ui  ia  synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  heart.     The  enlarge- 
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ment  varies  very  much  iu  different  cases ;  it  is  rarely  extmae 

Not  infreqxiently  the  one  lobe  of  the  th>Toid,  and  almoet  in- 1 
variably  the  right,  is  more  enlarged  than  the  other ;  while  in  ■  ' 
few  cases  the  one  lobe  alone  has  been  found  to  be  ealaiged. 
Hughlings-Jackson  found  the  right  lobe  larger  than  the  left  in 
eight  consecutive  cases  which  he  had  seen,  and  in  which  he  haii 
paid  attention  to  this  point.  Cases  are  on  record  where  d«tli 
has  occurred  from  dyspnoea,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  lltf 
enlarged  thvroid  on  the  trachea.  In  other  cases  again  it  hie 
been  found  necessary  to  remove  the  isthmus  to  prevent  this 
occurrence. 

The  exophthalmos  is  almost  always  bilateral,  though  Dot 
infrequently  one  eye  is  protruded  more  than  the  other,    Oca- 
sionally  it  is  altogether  confined  to  one  side.     This  I  have  seen 
in  two  cases,  one  of  which  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  the  other » 
woman  of  forty.    The  protrusion  of  the  eye  takes  place  directly 
forwards,  and  in  most  cases,  and  always  where  the  disease  hu 
not  existed  for  any  great  length  of  time,  the  eyes  may  he  presised 
back   into  the  orbit  without  much  diQiculty,  but  regain  (heir 
former  jiosition  on  the  relief  of  the  pressure.    The  degree  of  pto- 
tru.sioD  varies  very  much.     In  many  cases  it  goes  on  increaang 
slowly  or  rapidly  for  some  time,  and  then  again  gets  leas;  in 
others  it  remains  pretty  mui-h  the  same,  though  subject  to  slight 
differences,  according  to  the  patient's  state  of  health,     It  maybe 
so  excessive  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  lids  to  cover  the 
eyes,  or  even  cause  the  eyes  to  become  dislocated  out  of  the 
orbit.     Such  a  degree  of  exophthalmos  is,  however,  very  excep- 
tional.    The  protrusion  does  not  of  itself  cause  any  interference 
with  the  movements  of  the  eye.     In  exceptional  cases  these 
movements  are  impeded  by  complication  with  paralysis.    Thus 
Bristowe  has  recorded  one  case  where  there  was  at  the  same 
time  oplithalmoplegia  externa,  and  other  forms  of  paralysis  ( 
the  ocular  muscles  have  also  been  met  with  in  Graves'  disc 
a  circumstance  which  is  intei-esting  in  cormection  with  the  pit 
bable  patholog)'  of  the  disease.     A  ha;mic  murmur  may  be  he 
on  auscultation  over  the  eye. 

The  exophthalmos  of  Graves'  disease  is  in  most  cases  accon 
panied  by  a  frightened  staring  appearance,  which  is  very  cha 
teristic,  and  due  to  the  greater  than  normal  retraction 
upper  lid.    This  involuntary  widening  of  the  lid  aperture,  cans 
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by  the  contraction  of  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres  of  Muller, 
seems  fiiut  to  have  been  described  by  White  Cooper,  but  now 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Stellwag's  sign,"  as  Stellwag 
succeeded  in  directing  general  attention  to  it  Stellwag  pointed 
out  at  the  same  time  that  in  cases  which  exhibit  this  symptom 
there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  absence  of  involuntary  blinking- 
This  retraction  of  the  upper  lid  is  not  met  with  in  other  forms 
of  exophthalmos,  and  is  therefore  a  point  of  diagnostic  import- 
ance in  the  cases  where  exophthalmos  is  confined  to  one  side, 
or  not  accompanied  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  other  symptoms 
characteristic  of  Graves*  disease.  It  frequently  exists  at  a  time 
when  there  is  little  or  no  protrusion  of  the  eyes,  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  circulation  and  thyroid.  An  appear- 
ance very  similar  to  Stellwag's  sign  is  produced  by  cocaine 
dropped  into  the  eye,  which  points  to  irritation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic as  the  cause. 

A  much  more  important,  though,  as  far  as  ray  experience 
goes,  less  frequent  symptom  is  that  which  is  called  "  Graefe's 
sign."  This  consists  in  the  loss  of  association  of  the  movements 
of  the  upper  lid  with  the  eye.  Thus  when  the  eye  is  directed 
downwards,  the  upper  lid  either  does  not  follow  it  at  all,  or  more 
frequently  moves  along  with  it  for  a  certain  distance  and  then 
remains  stationary.  Graefe's  sign  is  also  highly  characteristic 
of  Graves'  disease,  and  is  not  foimd  at  all,  or  only  extremely 
rarely,  under  other  circumstances.  It  may  be  seen  just  as  the 
retraction  of  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid,  before  proptosis  takes 
place,  or  may  occasionally  first  make  its  appearance  later.  It 
may  also  not  be  present  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
but  disappear  after  having  existed  for  some  time.  It  is  absent 
in  some  cases  in  which  Stellwag's  sign  is  well-marked. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  these  characteristic  symp- 
toms which  have  just  been  described,  there  is  no  defect  in  the 
closing  of  the  lids,  the  voluntary  movements  of  which  are 
retained  just  as  in  health,  so  that  it  is  only  when  the  pro- 
ptosis has  become  very  excessive  that  the  eyes  cannot  be 
properly  covered.  In  such  cases,  and  even  it  would  appear  in 
some  cases  in  which  the  lids  can  still  be  made  to  afford  a 
sufficient  covering,  a  kind  of  neuro-paralytic  keratitis  takes 
place,  which  is  extremely  likely  to  cause  destruction  of  the 
cornea.     In   this  way,   but  apparently  only  in   this   way,   is 
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the  sight  endangered  by  the  disease ;  but  such  cases  are  ain 
the  ones  in  which  the  prognosis  is  serious  for  the  life  of  (be 
patient  as  well. 

Besides  the  main  symptoms  of  Graves'  disease,  which  hm 
now  been  described,  there  are  other  more  or  less  constant  odol 
One,  which  in  women  at  all  events  is  often  most  marked,  ij  M 
excessive  degree  of  nervousness.     The  patient  is  easily  startltd 
and  frightened,  and  very  readily  blushes  or  is  subject  to  attacks 
of  perepiration.     In  some  of  the  worst  cases  rapid  emacialioo 
also  takes  place.     More  or  less  anaemia  is  generally  present  it 
the   same  time,  and  this  may  in  women  be  accompanied  by 
menstrual  disturbance,  but  I  have  seen  several  cases  iu  women 
who  were  not  only  florid,  but  appeared  to  be  in  every  war  in 
excellent  health.      Some  dilatation  and  even  pulsation  of  the 
retinal  arteries  is  found   in   some    cases,    though    in  my  o*n 
experience  pulsation  at  any  rate  is  much  less    frequent  than 
13  as.sumed  by  some   writers  on  this  subject,   and  than  might 
perhaps  be  expected  from  the  evident  want   of  tone  in  the 
arteries  of  the  head  and  the  excited  state  of  the  heart's  action. 
Hill  Griffiths,  who  specially  looked  for  pulsation,  in  thirty-two 
cases  did  not  meet  with  it  once.    A  certain  degree  of  anjesthesi* 
of  the  cornea  is  to  be  found  in  some  cases,  and  in  such  there 
is  probalily  a  greater  danger  of  ulceration  than  in  others.    This 
symptom  therefore  deserves  special  attention. 

Graves'  disease  is  very  much  more  frequent  in  women  than 
in  men.  I  find  from  a  comparison  of  the  different  statistics  on 
this  point  that  quite  eighty  five  per  cent,  of  uil  cases  occur  ia 
women.  Po.ssiiily,  indeed,  the  per-centage  may  be  higher,  as  the 
cases  in  men  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  specialist,  Ixith  on  account  of  their  rarity  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  disease  appeara  to  be  more  severe  in  thetn 
than  iu  wonien.  More  than  half  of  the  cases  in  women  occur 
between  the  age  of  puberty  and  thirty,  a  verj'  few  Iwfore 
puberty  or  after  the  climacteric  period.  In  meo,  although 
cases  are  also  met  with  in  young  individuals,  the  average 
age  for  the  disease  to  make  its  apj)earance  is  between  th 
and  fifty. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  very  chronic.     It  nw 
last  fur  years  in  much  the  same  condition,  or  occasionally  under- 
go an  improvement  iu  one  or  more  of  its  symptoms.     After 
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continuing  in  this  way  for  some  time,  the  symptoms  gradually  in 
great  measure  subside,  though  frequently  some  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  and  often  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  exoph- 
thalmos permanently  remain.  Again,  a  number  of  cases  never 
completely  recover.  On  this  point  I  may  quote  the  opinion  of 
Bristowe,  that  in  many  cases  "  the  proptosis  and  goitre  subside 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  the  palpitation  diminishes ; 
while,  nevertheless,  the  patient  remains  delicate,  and  witli  the 
liability  to  sufler  under  excitement  or  accidental  ill  health  from 
more  or  less  severe  recurrence  of  palpitation  and  other  symp- 
toms which  attend  exophthalmos."  In  a  not  very  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  death  takes  place,  either  from  exhaustion  or  organic 
heart  disease ;  rarely,  as  has  been  said,  from  dyspnoia,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  thyroid  on  the  trachea.  Practical 
recovery,  however,  is  the  most  frequent  result.  Tlius  Hulke,  in 
opening  the  discussion  on  this  subject  at  the  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society,  remarked — "  It  is  tlie  most  definite  and  striking 
example  which  we  can  find  of  a  severe  and  protracted  malady 
which,  despite  its  severity  and  persistence,  has  yet  a  natural 
tendency  to  recover.  If  the  patient  can  survive  a  certain  time, 
apparently  the  recovery  is  a  matter  of  course.  We  have  no  cases 
which  are  indefinitely  progressive." 

Graves'  disease  seems  to  occur  with  pretty  equal  frequency 
amongst  the  white  races  all  over  the  world.  Little  seems  to  be 
known  as  to  its  occurrence  in  coloured  races.  Dr.  Brockman  of 
Madras  says — "  It  is  remarkable  that  although  goitre  is  met 
with  in  India  in  great  numbers,  I  have  never  met  with  a  case 
of  exophthalmic  goitre  among  the  natives  during  my  fifteen 
years'  practice  in  diseases  of  the  eye." 

The  frequency  of  the  disease  in  women,  and  its  occurrence 
mainly  during  the  child-bearing  period  of  life,  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  Graves'  disease  is  intimately  connected  with  atl'ec- 
tions  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The  occasional  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  women  at  other  times  of  life,  as  well  as  in  men, 
and  the  absence  frequently  of  any  menstrual  disturbance, 
would  on  the  other  hand  point  to  such  a  connection  not  being 
very  intimata  In  these  cjises.  too,  in  which  derangements  of 
menstruation  are  observed,  they  may  well  be  ascribed  to  the 
condition  of  anaemia,  which  is  so  frequently  present  in  this 
disease.      Unmarried  women  seem  to  be  more  subject  to  the 
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disease  than  married,  and  the  pregnant  condition  is  su; 
by  many  to  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  it.  In  one 
which  I  know  of,  the  exophthalmos  and  the  symptona 
Graves'  disease  were  very  marked  during  ten  years  in  the 
of  a  married  woman  who  had  had  several  children,  but  gi«a 
improved  when  after  that  interval  of  time  she  again 
pregnant.  Such  cases,  however,  seem  rather  to  point  to 
pregnancy  as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  occurri: 
both  as  the  result  of  an  improvement  in  general  health,  tatb 
than  to  any  direct  favourable  influence  of  the  one  couditii 
over  the  other.  And,  indeed,  cases  are  on  record  where  tlie 
disease  has  become  markedly  worse  during  pregnancy,  jnst  ai 
that  state  is  one  not  always  associated  with  good  general  health. 
Begbie  considered  albuminuria  to  be  frequently  connected  «iih 
Graves'  disease,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed,  the  cases  whei 
this  connection  exists  being  decidedly  uncommon.  Lalclr,; 
anotlier  affection — viz.,  acute  rlieumatism — has  been  mentionwl 
by  West  as  a  frequently  associated  one.  A  history  of  rheumatie 
fever  was  got  in  eight  cases  out  of  thirty-eight  recorded  by 
West,  which  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, considering  the  very  great  frequency  of  rheumatian, 
and  the  fact  that  exophthalmic  goitre  mostly  affects  individual* 
who  are  delicat«  in  some  way  or  other.  Finally,  a  few  cases  "f 
bronzing  of  the  skin  have  been  observed  in  the  same  connection. 
Apart  though  from  more  or  less  marked  forms  of  ner\'ousnes8  or 
nervous  afil'ections,  there  cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  any  diae** 
very  closely  associated  with  it. 

The  pathology  of  Graves'  disease  is  still  very  obscure.  Fwl 
mortem  examination  in  cases  M'hich  have  ended  fatally  has  doD« 
very  little  to  clear  up  tlie  difficulty.    Some  change  in  the  oibiwl, 
fat — hypertrophy,  enlargement  nf  the  vessels,  &c. — has  genei 
been  found.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  enlargemi 
of  the  thyroid   and  the   exophthalmos   are  originally  due 
engorgement  of  vessels,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  again  that  after 
long  continuance  of  the  process  some  hypertrophy  of  the  tiss' 
may  take  place.     Still,  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  is  mainly 
vascular  one.     Changes  have  been  described  in  the  sympath 
trunk  in  the  neck  or  in  its  sheath,  hut  these  have  appereni 
been  more  fancied  than  real,  and  at  all  events  have  not  recei 
very  general  confirmation.      Cheadle  found  congestion  of  the 
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medulla  in  several  cases,  and  Hughlinga-Jackson  has 
recently  recommended  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of 
these  parts  of  the  brain  in  all  cases  where  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation is  obtained.     The  hypothesis  of  a  disease  of  the  sym- 
pathetic being  at  the  root  of  the  symptoms  received  the  support 
of  Begbie  and  Trousseau  amongst  others,  and  more  recently  of 
Eulenburg,  Guttmann,  and  other  authorities.     Besides,  however, 
tlie  absence  of  any  demonstration  of  this  connection  from  the 
pathological  side,  there  are  many  considerations  which  render  it 
improbable.     In  the  first  place,  whilst  some  of  the  symptoms 
might  well  Ije  taken  as  evidences  of  paralysis  of  sympathetic 
fibres,  there  are  others  which  could  only  be  referred  to  irritation 
of  these  fibres.     It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  such  an  irritation 
should  exist  for  sucli  a  long  time  as  would  have  to  be  inferred 
from  the  protracted  nature  of  these  symptoms.    The  absence  of 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  is  also  very  much  against  the  correctness 
of  such  an  assumption.     Another,  too,  to  wliich  attention  has 
mainly  been  drawn  by  Sattler  is  that  neither  the  goitre  nor  the 
exophthalmos,  which   are   such    prominent   symptoms   in   the 
disease,  can  be  explained  by  a  paralysis  of  the  vnso-motor  nerves 
in  the  sympathetic.    He  says — "  It  has  not  been  experimentally 
shown  that  section  of  the  sympathetic  has  given  rise  to  goitre 
or  exophthalmos,  nor  are  there  any  clinical  facts  on  record  where 
a  true  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  though  it  has  produced  dis- 
tinct vasculo-thermal  changes,  has  been  followed  by  either  of 
these  symptoms."     Sattler  considers,  therefore,  that  the  symp- 
toms point  rather  to  "  a  circumscribed  lesion  in  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  or  in  some  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  situated  even 
more  centrally,  which  directly  governs  the  vessels  to  both  the 
thyroid  and  the  orbital   contents."      The  acceleration   of  the 
heart's  action  is  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  assumption  of  a 
lesion  at  the  vagus  centre,  which  in  this  way  interferes  with  its 
inhibitory  action.    The  frequent  greater  enlargement  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  would  appear  also  to  stipport  this  view,  as 
the  right  vagus  has  been  shown  in  some  nninials  to  be  more 
strongly  inhibitory  in  its  action  on  the  heart  than  the  left. 

There  are  many  other  circumstances  in  connection  with  the 
disease  which  point  too  directly  to  a  central  pathology,  and  of 
these  perhaps  none  more  strongly  than  Graefe's  sign.     It  must 

remembered  that  this,  though  often  associated  with  retrac- 
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tion  of  tbe  upper  lid,  is  not  always  so,  and  iu  any  case 

action  of  tlie  little  muscle  which  brings  about  that  retnctia 
can  hardly  be  strong  enough  to  counteract  that  of  the  orbicoljiri 
The  symptom  is  therefore,  in  all   probability,  as  Sattler 
pointed  out,  an  evidence  of  some  central  interference  with  tbe' 
co-ordinated  action  of  tlie  lid  and  muscles  of  llie  eye.     In  some 
cases  more  striking  instances  of  such  defects  of  co-onlioateij 
movements  have   been   met  with.      Bristowe   and   others,  for 
instance,  have  seen  cases  where  there  has  been  ophlhalmoplegu 
externa.    Altogether,  then,  while  the  pathology  still  remains 
obscure,  there  is  very  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  cause  of 
Graves'  disease  will  be  found  in  some  central  lesion.    Wlieliiw 
that  lesion,  though  probably  occupying  mainly  the  same  site,  a 
always  of  the  same  nature,  or  whether  it  diflers  iu  the  curable 
and  slight  cases  from  that  wiiicli  gives  rise  to  the  severe  aud 
more  permanent  ones,  is  a  point  in  connection  with  which,  io 
the  absence  of  any  definite  proof  of  its  existence  at  all,  it  would 
be  useless  to  conjecture.     Tliere  are  many  points  in  connectum 
with  Graves'  disease,  too,  which  suggest  a  not  very  distant 
relationship  to  hysteria. 

Trcutmcnl. — There  is  certainly  nothing  which  can  he  said  to 
approach  the  nature  of  a  specific  remedy  for  Graves'  disease. 
Many  things  have  been  tried  :  iron,  iodine,  belladonna,  veratria, 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  other  drugs ;  but  thougli  all  have  liuJ 
their  special  advocates,  their  direct   beneficial   effects  on  tbe 
disease  cannot  be  regarded  aa  more  than  doubtful    Veratria, 
which  by  some  has  been  looked  upon  almost  iis  a  specific,  I    ] 
have  found  alwolutely  without  effect ;  it  does  not  even,  in  my 
experience,  greatly  diminish  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action. 
The   most   important  indications  for  treatment  are — freedom 
from  excitement  and  worry,  and  change  of  air.     If  drugs  af* 
used  at  nil,  iron  and  bromides  are  perliaps  the  best ;  iodine,  too, 
may  be  used  as  au  exteiiial  application  to  the  goitre.    A fe* 
cases  have  been  apparently  improved  by  removal  of  the  gollKi 
but  except  where  it  endangers  life  by  pressure  on  the  trachea, 
such  treatment  would  not  be  justifiable.     Recently  Hack  claims 
to  have  cured  a  case  by  cauterising  the  middle  and  inferior 
turbinated  bodies  with  the  galvano-cautery,  and  argues  from 
this  eflect — which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  othera  I 
— that  the  swelling  of  the  retrobulbar  fat,  which  gives  rise  to} 
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exophthalmos,  is  in  reality  a  neurosis  proceeding  from  the 
irritation  of  the  nose.  In  cases  where  the  protrusion  of  the  eye 
is  excessive,  von  Graefe  recommended  tarsoraphia,  or  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  lid  aperture.  The  operation  is  certainly  useful,  but 
where  ulceration  of  the  cornea  has  already  begun  it  is  better  to 
bring  the  lids  more  completely  over  the  cornea,  either  by  paring 
their  edges  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  extent  in  the  middle, 
and  causing  them  to  grow  together  by  uniting  them  with  sutures, 
or,  what  does  equally  well,  merely  keeping  them  closed  by  loops 
of  horse-hair  in  the  manner  described  in  chapter  on  operations 
on  the  lids  (Chapter  XVII.). 

Enophthalhos,  or  the  sinking  back  of  the  eyeballs  into  the 
orbit,  exists  as  a  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  orbital 
fat  in  very  old  people.  It  is  also  met  with  in  some  cases  where 
there  has  been  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit.  It  has 
occasionally  been  observed,  too,  apparently  as  a  rare  vaso-motor 
affection,  but  little  is  known  of  the  pathology  of  this  form. 

Shrinking  of  the  Orbit  occurs  sometimes  when  the  eye- 
ball has  been  removed  in  early  childhood.  The  diminution 
takes  place  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  approximation  of  the 
roof  and  floor  of  the  orbit,  while  the  sides  retain  their  normal 
dimensions. 


SECTION  II. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ERRORS  OF  REFRACTION  AND  ACCOMMODATION. 

The  transparent  media  of  the  eye,  viz.,  the  cornea,  aqneoos 
humor,  crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  body,  are  all  denser  than 
air,  and  offer  a  greater  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  those 
minute  and  extraordinary  rapid  vibrations  of  the  ether,  which, 
when  they  impinge  on  the  living  retina,  give  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  light,  through  the  medium  of  its  ner\'ous  connection 
with  certain  centres  in  the  brain.    Although  light  is  but  the 
consciousness  of  a  peculiar  disturbance  or  physical  state  of 
matter,  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  word  light  for  that  state 
which  gives  rise  to  it.    Light  travels,  then,  more  slowly  when  it 
enters  the  eye  than  it  does  in  the  surrounding  air,  the  retardation 
being  different  in  amount  in  the  different  media,  and  greatest 
"Within  the  central  layers  of  the  crystalline  lens.     Now,  unless 
the  surface  of  a  denser  transparent  medium  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave  surface  of  light, 
there  is  not  only  a  retardation,  but  a  bending  or  refraction  of  its 
direction  as  welL 

That  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  retardation  will  be 
evident  from  Fig.   67,  which  represents  the  section  of  the  surface 
of  a  wave  of  light  emanating   from  a  far  distant   point.      A  small 
portion  of   the  surface  of  propagation,  or  the   wave    surface,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  point  of  emanation,  is  approximately  a  plane. 
In   the   figure  the   plane  wave   surface   of  light  meets   the  denser 
medium  (II.)   obliquely,  so   that  whilst   the  light  at  A  meets  the 
surface  at  Aj,  that  at  B  does  not  reach  it  till  B3.     By  the  time  B 
reaches  the  denser  medium,  A  has  passed  on  to  A3,  but  as  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disturbance  from  A  is  slower  in  medium  II.  than 
medium  I.,  the  distance  from  A  to  A,  is  less  than  from  B  to  B3. 
By  the  time,  therefore,  that  B  has  reached  the  denser  medium  it  has 
pulled  up  somewhat  upon  A,  whilst  the  intermediate  points  have  all 
in  turn  received  an  equal  check  to  their  rate  of  propagation,  and  the 
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direction  of  the  piano  wave  surface,  instead  of  being  st  rij^t  ugis 
to  AB  or  AjR,,  is  now  at  right  angles  to  A3B3  and  A,B^,  i.t,li»] 
direction  of  the  propagation  of  light  has  been  changed  Ihroi^  1 1 
definite  angle. 


-«.- 


iu.\. 


tf* 


Fig.  67. 

For  a  full  explanation  of  how  the  interference  of  portions  of  tl* 
small  waves  of  disturbance,  passing  from  every  point  of  the  rMulliii? 
wave  surface,  cause  a  change  of  direction  of  the  surface  as  soon  •• 
the  denser  medium  b  entereil,  the  reader  must  refer  to  worln  un 
physical  optics. 

Instead  of  considering  the  change  in  direction  of  the  wave  Bnrfi»| 
of  light,  we  may  merely  consider  that  of  the  lines  at  right  angl«<  W 
that  surface  or  the  raiji  of  liijht.     When  the  surface  is  plane,  i'-'i 
iviieu  the  point  from  which  the  light  diverges  is  infinitely  diitaiili 
these  niys  are  iiaralk'I  to  each  other. 

Altsolutc  parallelism,  iu  a  mathematical  sense,  could  otdy  occur irbrt 
the  point  from  which  the  rays  emanated  was  at  au  infinite  di«t«n»-  \ 
Kays,  however,  which  emanating  from  a  very  distant  point,  nifet  *ii/ 
surface  of   inconsiderable   size,   when   comi)arcd   with   the  dislft"'*' 
deviate  from  each   other  so  slightly,  that  they  may  for  all  poei'"!'  \ 
practical  purposes  be  considered  parallel. 

In  Fig.  G7,  A  A,,  B  \\  rcpirscnt  two  parallel  rays,  and  it  is  «"  I 
that  on  etilt'riii};  the  denser  medium  they  are  refracted  towanis  to"  | 
perpendicular  (!')  to  the  surface  of  that  medium.  Therefore  wJ*  I 
passing  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  transparent  medium  are  refmctw 
towanls  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  denser  medium,  «'  "*'  , 
points  where  they  meet  that  medium.  The  length,  too,  ■which  »  j 
travelled  by  the  rays  in  the  second  medium,  when  that  ia  bomogcD^'"'  I 
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in  a  certain  time  bears  always  a  constant  proportion  to  that  travoUod 
■in  the  same  time  in  the  first  jnedimn,  so  that  AjA^ :  B,Bj  = 
AjA, :  B2B3,  and  this  proportion  evidently  determines  the  degree 
of  tlie  separation,  and  must  remain  tlie  same  wLatover  be  the 
obliquity  with  which  the  ray  meets  the  refracting  surface.  This 
constant  proportion  for  any  homogeneous  medium  with  respect  to  air 

is  called  the  index  of  refraction,  and  is  denoted  by  /i,  i.e.,  .'   .'  =/*. 

A,  A3 

In  passing  from  air  into  a  denser  medium  /x  is  evidently  greater  than 

I,  from  a  denser  medium  into  air  less  than  I. 

This  same  proportion  /i  has  been  found  by  experiment  in  another 
■way.  Thus  in  Fig.  68  are  represented  two  rays  AG  and  CO  traversing 
medium  I.,  and  meeting  the  surface  of  medium  II.  at  dilTerent  degrees 
of  obliijuity ;  t  and  t"  representing  the  two  angles  of  itu-idence,  and 
r  and  r"  the  two  corresponding  angles  of  refraction,  or  the  angles  which 
the  incident  and  refracted  rays  make  with  the  perpendicular  to  medium 

II.  at  the  point  0. 


J>        M 


IT 


Fig.  68. 


It  is  found  by  experiment  that, 

AB    K^ 
AO  •  A'O   ' 


CD' 


C  U  ■  C  O 

I.e.,  sin  r  :  sin  r'  -  sin  1 :  sin  r  —  /i  (when  medium  I.  is  air),  i.e., 
the  tine  of  the  angle  of  ineulence  bean  a  constant  i>roportion  ft  to  the 
tine  of  the  angle  of  refraetivn. 

The  media  of  the  eye  are,  however,  not  only  refractive 
media,  but  are  bounded  by  curved  surfaces,  which  are  approxi- 
mately spherical.     Owing  to  this  circumstance  they  possess  the 
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property  of  focxixsing  rays  which  pass  into  them,  or,  in  otb 
words,  of  collecting  them  towards  a  point.  This  is  a  cooiseqiienrt 
of  tlie  law  of  refraction  just  mentioned,  as  in  the  case  of  curved 
surfaces  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  any  point  aiincidw 
with  that  of  the  radius  at  that  point.  In  Fig.  69  is  shown  the 
denser  medium  bounded  by  a  spherical  surface,  and  the  paniW 
rays  which  meet  it  bent  towards  a  point  which  is  called  iheir 


u 


Fig.  ()9.  —  .Shows  the  Huflection  of  rays" towards  «  foca»,  /,  when  lh» 
denser  medium  is  bounded  by  a  curved  surface  whose  ceutre  u  at  c. 

focus.  Strictly  speaking,  only  monochromatic  rays  which  suffer 
refraction  at  points  equally  distant  from  the  axis,  or  line  joinijig 
the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface  with  the  point  from  which 
the  rays  proceed,  are  focusscd  at  the  same  point.  The  distance, 
apart  from  the  foci  of  different  hollow  cylinders  or  cones  of  light, 
formed  by  r;iya  meeting  the  surface  at  points  eipudistant  on  all 
sides  from  this  axis,  diffi-rs  not  oidy  with  the  degree  of  their 
separation,  but  is  also  greater  for  equal  amounts  of  separation, 
the  farther  they  are  removed  from  the  axis.  Tlus  gives  rise  to 
what  is  called  spherical  abciralion.  In  speaking  of  the  focus  of 
any  point  of  light,  therefore,  what  is  meant,  as  a  rule,  is  lh»t 
point  to  which  the  rays  tend  to  gather,  the  more  nearly  the)' 
coincide  with  the  axis.  If  the  point  from  which  the  ran 
emanate  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  they  meet  the  »• ; 
fracting  surface  parallel  to  each  other,  the  focus  of  the  axi»l 
rays  is  called  K\\v:  primijtal  focus  (Fig.  69).  rractically.  then,  i" 
order  to  obtain  an  approximate  focus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  i 
rid  of  spherical  aberration,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  l"'' 
the  more  axial  rays,  i.e.,  the  aperture  of  the  spherical  refracting  j 
surface   must    be    small    compared    to    its    circumference  wi 
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well   as  compared   to   the  distance  from   it  from   which  the 
rays  proceed. 

la  the  eye  spherical  aberration  is  partially  corrected  by 
the  surfaces  of  the  refracting  media  being  not  exactly  spherical, 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  difierent  more  or  less  centred 
refracting  surfaces  are  relatively  disposed.  The  remaining 
aberration,  which  must  be  pretty  considerable,  seems  to  bo  of 
little  consequence,  mainly  probably  ou  account  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  percipient  elements  of  the  retina  as  discrete  and 
separately  stimulable  end  organs. 

If  we  know  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  index  of  refraction  of 
any  refracting  medium,  as  well  as  the  diotance  of  a  pouit  of  light  or 
object  from  it,  it  is  easy  to  find  its  focus  or  image.  This  may  be  done 
by  at  once  assuming  that  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  make  such 
small  angles  with  the  perpendicular,  that  the  values  of  the  angles  may 
be  substituted  for  those  of  their  sines.  But  it  is  better  to  get  au  ex- 
pression for  the  general  reciprocal  values  of  the  distances  of  object 
and  image  along  the  axis  for  ever}'  angle  of  incidence  and  its  corre- 
sponding angle  of  refraction,  and  then  to  deduce  the  particular  values, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  aperture  is  so  small,  that  it  may  be 
neglected,  compared  with  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  distance 
of  the  object     These  values  are  then  called  the  conjugate  foecd  dis- 
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taneeg.     In  Fig.  70  we  have,  putting  u  for  the  distance  of  the  object 
and  V  for  the  distance  of  the  image  along  the  axis — 

«-US,p-SV-SC  +  CV 
-Rh-CV 

"and"     CV:R-«inCPV:«inCVP-8inr:8in  (i-r-r) 
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■•■CV=R.    ;^'-      , 
sin  (x-T-x) 

T,  /,  sin  r         . 

\  &\U(l-T  —  X)} 

On  expanding  sin  (t -r-a-),  and  remembering  that  sin  (»/>  sin  r, 
the  value  of  v  becomes 

i;  =  r|i  + 7 .^. -. : — ^-^  '> 

(        cos  X  (II  COS  r  -  cos  i)  -  siu  x  (cos  t  cot  r  +  sm  i)  ) 

and,  finally,  putting  for  sin  x  its  value  R  , j  — g 

.=rSi+ —. 1 / 

i                          R  sin  i                                         a  cng  r  cw  i  +  ain  *i  { 
oos8iii-'-;^^,^-(^co«r-co9i)   -K ^^-^ ) 

When  w  is  infinite,  i.*?.,  when  the  rays  meet  the  surface  parallel 
each  other,  x  =  o  and  the  expression  for  v  reduces  to — 

i;  =  RO  + ^ ) JJ 

\       fi  cos  r  -  cos  t/  ' 

The  conjugate  focus  for  u  is  got  by  putting  i  and  r  =  o,  that  is  th» 
limit  to  which  the  angles  approximate,  as  the  rays  more  and  more 
coincide  with  the  axial  one,  1)  then  becomes — 

and  2)  becomes 

1  a  is  usually  written — 

i+^  =  ^ U>.) 

The  longitudinal  spherical  aberration,  or  the  disttnce  along  the  »xii 

separating  the  foci  of  the  axial  and  any  other  ray,  is  got,  for  divfrpng 

and  parallel  rays,  by  subtracting  respectively  1)  from  1  a,  and  2)  twin 

p 

2  a.     When  v  is  put  =  oo  in  1  6),  the  value  of  «  becomes j,  wliil* 

u  R 
that  of  f ,  when  a  is  put  =  oo ,  is      _  ..     If  we  denote  these  vain* 

of  «  and  V  respectively  by  /  and  /',  the  principal  foci,  we  readilj 
arrive  at  a  formula  which  connects  the  principal  foci  with  any  o^jf 
pair  of  conjugate  foci;  for,  noticing  that 
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1 1)  may  be  written 

and  muItipIyLog  by  /- 


I.e.,    /»=j 


3) 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  formulte  in  geometrical  optics,  so 
far  ns  the  eye  is  cuncemed,  and  we  sliall  see  tliat  it  holds  good  for  any 
number  of  centered  refracting  surfaces  as  well,  provided  these  quan- 
tities, /,  f,  u,  and  V,  be  measured  from  certain  points  to  be  afterwards 
considered. 

Besides  spherical  aberration,  the  eye  is  not  free  from- chro- 
matic aberration — that  is  to  say,  that  the  different  rays  of  the 
spectrum  which  are  contained  in  onlinnry  daylight  are  not  all 
refracted  to  the  same  extent,  so  tliat  tlie  focus  for  the  blue  rays, 
for  instance,  is  shorter  than  that  foi  thu  red- 

In  considering  the  eye  at  rest,  and  not  exerting  the  power 
which  it  has  of  altering  its  state  of  refraction,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  accommodating  itself  to  t)ie  distance  from  which  rays  proceed, 
many  points  may  be  perfectly  well  explained  by  looking  upon  it 
as  consisting  of  only  one  dense  trtinsparent  medium,  bounded  by 
only  one  surface,  instead  of,  as  is  actually  the  case,  being  a  very 
complex  instrument,  with  a  number  of  differently  refracting 
media.  When  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  not  exerting  anj' 
of  its  power  of  acconmiodation,  i.e.,  when  its  refracting  power  is  at 
its  lowest,  one  of  three  conditions  must  be  represented  in  every 
case : — (1.)  the  principal  focus,  or  the  focus  of  rays  wliich  meet  llie 
eye  parallel  to  each  other,  and  therefore  proceed  from  an  infinitely 
distant  point,  coincides  exactly  with  the  most  sensitive  portion 
of  the  centre  of  the  retina ;  (2.)  the  principal  focus  lies  in  front 
of  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  retina ;  and 
(3.)  the  principal  focus  lies  behind  the  most  sensitive  point 
of  the  centre  of  the  retina.  In  the  first  case,  the  eye  is 
said  to  be  emmttropir,  in  the  second  viyupic,  and  in  the  third 
hifpfrmdropic ;  and  these  conditions  of  refraction  are  called 
respectively  emmdropia,  myopia,  and  hi/jxrnutropia.     Emme- 

2c 
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tropia  in  the  true  sense  is  exceedingly  rare.  Slight  deviations 
in  the  direction  of  either  myopia  or  hypermetropia  are  common, 
however;  so  that  the  eyes  which  are  praetieedly  emmetropic 
are  common. 

It  is  evident  that  as  there  are  three  elements  on  which 
the  state  of  refraction  depends — viz.,  the  length  of  the  antero- 
posterior axis  of  the  eye,  the  curvature  of  the  refracting  or 
dioptric  media  of  the  eye,  and  the  refracting  power  of  these 
media — the  conditions  on  which  myopia  or  hypermetropia 
depend  might  be  abnormal  conditions  of  all  or  any  of  these 
elements.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  cases  of  myopia  and 
hypermetropia  do  occur  which  are  wholly  or  mainly  cansed  by 
some  abnormality  in  each  of  these  directions.    Thus  we  have 


Fio.  71  shows  the  complete' focussing  of  parallel  rays  in  the  i 
of  emmetropia,  £,  and  incomplete  focussing  in  hypermetropia,  H, 
and  myopia,  M. 


Fio.  72. — Showing  the  stronger  refracting  power  of  the  men 
highly  curved  cornea  (continuous  line), 

axial  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  due  to  a  too  long  or  too  short 
autero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye  (Fig.  71) ;  curvature  myopia  or 
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hypermetropia,  caused  by  too  great  or  too  little  curvature  (Fig. 
72) ;  and  iniUx  myopia  or  liypermetropia,  as  the  result  of  too 
great  or  too  feeble  refracting  power. 

Tlie  emmetropic  eye  alone  when  at  rest  is  focussed  for 
panillel  mys.  Ray.s  diverging  from  a  point  in  front  of  the  eye 
and  suffering  the  same  amount  of  refraction  would  meet  behind 
the  retina,  whilst  rays  converging  to  a  point  behind  the  eye, 
and  also  refracted  to  the  same  extent,  would  meet  iu  front 
of  tlie  retina.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  73,  in  which  tiie  con- 
jugate focus  of  rays  diverging  from  A  is  represented  at  A' 
beiiind  the  retina,  while  the  conjugate  focus  of  rays  converging 
towards  B  is  represented  at  B'  iu  front  of  the  retina. 


Fio.  78. 

It  will  be  evident  now  that  a  myopic  eye,  i.e.,  one  in  wliich 
the  retina  lies  behind  the  principal  focus  of  the  refracting  media, 
is,  in  a  state  of  rest,  focussed  only  for  rays  diverging  from  some 
point  at  a  particular  finite  distance  in  front  of  it,  and  also  that 
a  hypermetropic  eye,  i.t.,  one  iu  wliich  the  retina  lies  in  front  of 
the  principal  focus  of  the  refracting  me<lia,  is  in  a  state  of  rest 
focussed  only  for  rays  which  converge  towards  a  particular  point 
lying  at  a  finite  distance  behind  it. 

Therefore  the  static  refraction  in  emmttropia  leads  to  the 
/ocvssiTu/  of  parallel  rays  on  tlu  retina,  tlu  static  refrmlion  in 
myopia  to  the  focussing  of  diverging  rays  on  the  retina,  ami  the 
static  rejraction  in  hypermetropia  to  the  foaissing  of  converging 
rays  on  tlu  retina.  The  gi-eater  the  divergence  or  convergence 
of  the  rays  which  is  required  in  any  case  in  order  that  they  may 
be  focu.ssed  on  llie  retina  the  grcjiter  is  evidently  the  error  of 
refraction.    The  measurement  of  that  error,  or  what  is  called  the 
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degree  of  amftropia,  is  given  by  the  distance  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eye  from  which  the  rays  focussed  on  the  retiiu 
diverge,  or  towards  wliicli  they  converge,  so  that  the  smaller  thii 
distance  is  the  greater  is  the  ametropia.  This  distance  is  also 
called  the  distance  to  the /a?*  point  of  the  eye.  The  far  point  a 
therefore  that  point  from  which  rays  which  meet  on  theretinaof 
the  eye  in  a  state  of  rest  (or  exerting  its  least  refractive  power) 
diverge,  or  to  which  they  converge.  The  far  point  in  myopia  lies 
consequently  at  a  finite  distance  in  front  of  the  eye,  whilst  io 
hypcrinetropia  it  lies  at  a  iinite  distance  behind  the  eye.  Tlie 
far  point  in  myopia  is  also  said  to  be  positite,  in  bj^penne- 
tropia  negative.  In  the  case  of  emmetropia  the  far  point  liei 
at  an  intiuite  distance  from  the  eye,  because  only  then  are  the 
rays  which  proceed  from  a  point  truly  parallel.  Practically, 
emmetropia  is  considered  to  exist  in  any  case  where  the  far 
point  lies  not  neai-er  than  G  metres  in  front  of  or  behind  the  eje 
In  the  condition  of  static  refraction,  then,  an  emmetropic  eye 
obtains  a  clear  image  of  objects  at  a  distance.  A  myopic  eye  in 
the  same  condition  obtains  a  clear  image  of  objects  which  lie  at 
the  distance  of  its  far  point.  To  a  hypermetropic  eye  at  rest, 
however,  no  objects,  near  or  distant,  are  seen  distinctly,  as  rayi 
from  every  real  object  must  diverge,  and  the  hypermetropic  eye 
is  only  focussed  for  converging  rays. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  we  must  consider  the  action 
of  spherical  lenses,  that  is  to  say,  portions  of  highly  refracting 
transparent  substances  bounded  by  two  spherical  surfaces 
whose  centres  lie  on  tlie  same  line  which  is  called  the  aiit  '^ 
the  lens,  or  by  one  spherical  and  one  plane  surface.  The  sub- 
stances of  which  lenses  used  for  most  optical  purposes  are  maJe 
are  glass  and  crystal.  Certain  names  are  given  to  lenses 
according  to  the  shape  of  their  two  surfaces.  When  both  aie 
convex  the  lens  is  ctiUed  biconvex.  When  both  are  concave,  it 
is  said  to  be  biconcave.  When  one  surface  is  plane,  the  lens 
is  either  plano-convex  or  plano-concave,  according  as  the  remain- 
ing surface  is  convex  or  concave.  Two  other  forms  of  spherical 
lenses  are  niaile,  in  wliich  the  one  surface  is  convex  and  the 
other  concave,  but  with  diflerent  radii  of  curvature.  When  the 
convex  surface  has  the  greatest  curvature,  i.e.,  the  smalW 
radius,  the  lens  is  a  convex  meniscus  (Fig.  74,  c),  when  the  concave 
surface  has  the  greatest  curvature  or  least  radius  the  lens » 
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•lied  a  eomeatw  maUKUs  (Fig.  74,  /).    If  we  dnw  radii  to  the 
wo  surfaces  at  the  point  where  rays  proceeding  from  anr  point 


Y 


Tin.  74. — Different  forma  of  oonvez  uid  concave  spherical  lenaea. 

on  the  axis  meet  these  surfaces,  we  may  easily  see  how  the  lenses 
must  act  in  refracting  the  rays.  In  Figs.  75  and  76,  C  and  C  are 
the  centres  respectively  of  the  two  surfaces  of  a  biconvex  and 
biconcave  lens.  The  rays  in  passing  into  the  lens  are  bent 
towards  the  perpendicular  to  the  first  surface,  whilst  in  passing 
out  of  it,  as  they  then  pass  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  they 
are  bent  away  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  second  surface. 
This  causes,  in  the  case  of  a  convex  lens,  a  double  bending 
towards  the  axis,  on  some  point  of  which,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lens,  rays  proceeding  from  any  point  of  the  axis  tend 
to  become  focussed.  In  the  case  of  a  concave  lens  there  is  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  manner  a  double  bending  of  rays  away  from 
the  axis,  and  they  are  thus  given  a  divergence  as  if  they  pro- 
ceeded from  some  point  on  the  axis,  on  the  same  side  as,  but 
nearer  to  the  lens  than,  the  luminous  point  from  which  these 
rays  actually  proceed.  The  convex  lens  therefore  collects  rays, 
whereas  the  concave  lens  disperses  them. 

Just  as  in  the  case,  too,  of  a  single  refracting  surface,  so  in 
the  case  of  a  lens,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  is  called  the 
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principal  fociis,  whilst  any  other  two  poiats  which  stand  in 
the  relation  of  object  and  image  to  each  other  are  called  «»- 
judaic  foci.     The  principal  focus  in  the  case  of  a  convex  leu 


Fio.  75. — Showing  the  action  of  •  coDvez  leiu  in  bringing  r»y»  to 
a  focus. 


c' 


Fto.  76. — Showing  the  motion  of  »  concave  leu  in  dijpening 
incident  rayi. 

lies  on  the  other  side  of  it  from  that  from  which  the  rays  pro- 
ceed, and  is  rml. — that  is  to  say,  the  rays  actually  are  collected; 
and  allliotigli,  ovvinfj  to  spherical  aberration,  they  do  not  meet  in 
a  mathematical  point,  still  the  more  axial  ones  are  practicallj 
focussed.  Convex  lenses  are  therefore  called  positice  or  f/w 
lenses.  Tiie  principal  focus,  again,  of  a  concave  lens  lies  on 
tlie  same  side  of  the  rays  as  that  from  whicli  the  rays  procetd, 
and  is  virtual — that  is  to  say,  the  rays  do  not  actually,  but  only 
apparently,  proceed  from  the  focal  point  Concave  lenses  art 
therefore  called  negative  or  mimta  lenses. 

The  relation  between  object  and  image  in  the  case  of  a  Imw  ■ 
easily  got  if  wo  acihero  to  the  restriction,  which  very  much  siinplifi* 
the  calculation,  of  supposing  the  rays  to  be  sufficiently  nearly  8xi»I  to 
obviate  spherical  aberration. 

Prucecding  in  the  same  direct  manner  to  find  the  focus  for  uT 
ray  passing  through  a  lens,  as  was  done  (page  399)  for  one  refnctiag 
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surface,  we  arrive  at  a  formula  which  is  very  long  ond  unwieldy,  but 
which  easily  reduces  under  the  limiting  conditions  which  are  postu- 
lated. It  is  better,  therefore,  to  consider  the  distance  of  the  image 
formed  by  the  first  refraction  of  a  point  on  the  axis,  the  rays  from 
which  are  nearly  aicial,  as  the  object  distance  with  respect  to  the 
second  refracting  surface,  and  apply  the  formula  16.  In  doing  so  we 
make  the  assumption  that  the  rays  from  a  point,  after  refraction  into 
the  first  medium,  proceed  towards,  or  appear  to  proceed  from,  another 
•  point,  to  which,  after  refraction  into  the  second  medium,  a  corre- 
sponding third  point  must  exist,  which  will  be  the  image  of  the  first 
point.     Writing  \h  with  a  dash  to  each  letter  thus — 

1       m'       /x'-l 


u'     »'        K' 

we    denote   the   relation    existing    between   object  and   image   dis- 
tance  with    respect   to  the   second   surface,    i.e.,    for   rays   passing 

from  the  lens  into  air.     In  this  case  /i'  is  evidently  equal  to  —  and 

u'  =  /  -  V,   or  if  we  neglect  the  thickness  of   the  lens   (/),   u'  =  v. 
Putting  in  these  values  the  formula  becomes — 


'-    1-1 


1 


and  multiplying  by  /i- 


t-v    v'       K' 


glecting  iy  aud  putting  for  —  its  value  from  1ft  we  get 


It  "*■  Jt' 


o--')  [n4] 


fThen,  writing  iiistt-ad  of  r",  v  which  now  represents  the  distance  of 
the  image  from  the  lens  : — 

This  equation  represents  the  relation  which  exist'?  between  object  and 
image  distance,  for  refraction  through  any  lens.  R  is  reckoned 
positive  when  the  direction  from  surface  to  centre  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  incident  light. 

If  i(  be  token  infinite  we  get  for  the  reciprocal  value  of  /'  the 
principal  focus — 
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4a.) 


\b.) 


By  making  »  infinite  we  get  the  some  value  for  — .■ 
when  the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  neglected  we  havey  =/. 


Thewfow, 


1 


The  sign  of  -z,  which  determines,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cbanctiT(d 

the  lens,  is  given  by  the  signs  and  relative  values  of  R  and  K".  In 
the  ordinary  biconvex  lens,  with  equal  curvature  of  both  surfacaii 


R  = 


R',  and  they  are  of  different  signs:  .-.  — .  becomes — 


2(ii:il)and/-'       ^ 


Further,  na  for  ordinary  r.rown  glass,  /*  is  approximately  1"5  (1  534 
according  to  Brewster),  /=R  approximately, — that  is,  the  fnrutoj^ 
ovnmnii  glass  leiis  u  equal  to  the  radiiu  of  curcature  of  it»  surfaett. 

From  Mi)  it  is  easily  seen  that  as  /=/',  formula  3  also  holds 
goctd  in  tho  case  of  a  lens  when  the  thickness  is  neglected,  •.•  niuUt- 
p lying  by/ we  get — 

^+•-=1      ...     3.) 

It  is  sometimes  of  use  in  problonia  connected  with  the  ej«1 
consider  Iho  relation  existing  between  the  distance  of  the  object  frcn 
the  anterior  focus  (u  -/)  and  that  of  the  image  from  the  second  fociu 

From  3  we  have : 

fv 


u  =  - 


•'     v-f    •' 


Similarly  : 


Also  from  a  and  P : 


(a.) 


(/3.) 


5.) 


(«-/)  {^-n-ff  (y.) 


We  have  seen  that  in  myopia  the  eye  is  too  powerfully 
refracting  relatively  to  the  position  of  the  retina,  i,t^  from  som* 
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causes  or  other  its  collecting  power  is  too  great.  This  may  l)e 
rectified  by  putting  in  front  of  it  a  concave  or  negative  lens,  the 
strength  of  which  is  just  sufficient  to  counteract  that  portion  of 
the  collective  power  of  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye  at  rest, 
which  is  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  focus  rays  coming  from 
distant  points  on  the  retina.  On  the  other  hand,  in  hypenuetropia 
the  collecting  power  of  the  refracting  merlia  of  the  eye  is  in- 
sufficient, and  this  again  may  be  corrected  by  putting  in  front  of 
the  eye  at  rest  a  convex  or  positive  lens,  the  strength  of  which 
is  just  sufficient  to  supplement  the  defective  amount. 

The  concave  lens  which  c<yrrtcts  the  myopia  in  any  particular 
case,  or  the  convex  glass  which  corrects  any  particular  case  of 
hypermetropia,  is  that  one  which,  placed  at  a  convenient  distance 
in  front  of  the  eye,  produces  in  the  state  of  static  refraction  of 
the  eye  the  most  accurate  focussing  of  rays  from  a  distant  point 
(parallel  rays)  on  the  retina. 

The  glass  in  each  case  tintst  be  one  whose  focal  distance  equah 
its  distance  {measured  frmn  its  positi&n  in  front  of  the  eye)  from 
the  far  point  of  the  eye.  It  must  therefore  have  a  shorter  focus 
the  nearer  the  far  point  lies  to  the  eye;  in  other  words,  the 
higher  the  ametropia,  the  stronger  must  be  the  correcting  lens. 

It  also  follows  from  the  above  definition  of  the  correcting 
glass  that  the  nearer  it  lies  to  the  far  point  of  the  eye  the  stronger 
it  must  be.  In  myopia  the  far  point  lies  at  a  finite  distance 
in  front  of  the  eye,  therefore  the  strength  of  a  concave  glass 
which  corrects  any  definite  degree  of  myopia  must  be  greater 
the  furtlier  it  is  placed  from  the  eye.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  effect  of  a  concave  glass  on  myopia  is  weakened  by  removing  it 
from,  and  strengthened  by  approximating  it  to,  the  eye.  In  hyper- 
metropia the  far  point  lies  at  a  finite  distance  behind  the  eye, 
consequently  the  convex  glass  which  corrects  any  definite  amount 
of  hypermetropia  must  be  weaker  the  further  it  is  placed  from 
the  eye ;  from  which,  too,  it  follows  that  the  effect  of  a  convex 
glass  of  definite  strength  on  hyj>ermetropia  is  strengthened  by 
removing  it  from,  and  weakened  by  approxim^Uing  it  to,  t/ie  eye. 

The  nature  of  the  correction  efl'ected  by  a  lens  placed  in 
fix>nt  of  an  ametropic  eye  is  therefore  to  give  such  a  direction  tti 
parallel  rays  that  they  converge  towards,  or  appear  to  diverge 
from,  the  far  point  of  the  eye.  This  is  seen  in  Figs.  77  and 
78,  which  represent  respectively  the  correction  of  myopia  by 


FlQ.  78. — Showing  actinn  of  a  convex  lens  plikced  io  front  of  th* 
eye,  caiuing  parallel  nya  to  enter  the  eye,  a*  if  directed  to  a  point 
at  a  finite  (Uatatioe  behind  the  eye. 

Lenses  are  numbered  according  to  the  length  of  their  focos;* 
that  which  has  a  focal  length  equal  to  1  metre  being  now  looked 
upon  as  having  the  unity  of  refractive  power,  positive  or  negi^J 
tive,  and  therefore  being  called  10,  or  —  TO.      A  lens  of ' 
power  is  called,  too,  a  lens  of  1  dioptre,  or  shortly,  1  D. 
only  half  tlie  refracting  power  of  a  1  D.  lens,  and  which  lu 
therefore  a  focal  distance  of  2  metres,  is  numbered  OoU.  ami  on 
of  twice  the  power,  i.e.,  with  a  focal  distance  of  J  metre,  2i 
or  2  D.,  and  so  on. 

Lenses  use<l  as  spectacles  seldom  require  to  be  stronger  than 
20  dioptres,  positive  or  negative — that  is,  20  times  as  strong  » 
a  +1'0  or  —TO  lens,  and  having  1  D.  more  refracting  power 
than  a  No.  190,  2  dioptres  more  refi-acting  power  than  » 
No.  18'0,  and  so  on.  Every  unit  of  difference  corresponds,  the 
to  an  equal  increase  or  decrease  in  refracting  power. 

The  usual  trial  cases  contain  the  following  spherical  len 
both  plus  and  minus : — 


DIOPTRE  LENSES. 
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0-2R 

0-50 

0-75 

10 

1-25 

1-50 

1-75 


2-25 

2-50 

2-75 

30 

3-50 

40 

4-50 

60 


5-50 
60 

7  0 

8  0 
9-0 

10-0 
110 
120 


130 

140 
150 
160 
17'0 
18-0 
19-0 
200 


In  all,  sixty-four  different  spherical  lenses.     In  most  cases  there 
are  two  of  each  number. 

For  those  who  are  not  constantly  working  at  the  correction 
of  errors  of  refraction,  such  a  large  number  of  trial  lenses  is 
unnecessary.  By  the  combination  of  two  lenses  when  re^iuired, 
any  number  from  —150  to  +170  can  be  obtained  at  intervals 
of  1  D.  apart  witli  the  following  nine  lenses : — 


5-0 

+  10 

+   40 

180 

+  20 

+  80 

150 

+  30 

+  130 

Supposing,  now,  an  eye  to  be  focussed  for  parallel  i-ays,  either 
owing  to  its  own  formation  or  as  the  result  of  an  optical  correc- 
tion such  as  we  have  considered,  it  will,  when  at  rest,  receive  no 
distinct  image  of  objects  near  at  hand.  All  that  is  necessary, 
however,  in  order  that  the  retinal  image  of  any  object  at  any 
distance  should  be  distinct,  is  that  tiie  rays  proceeding  from  it 
should  be  given  such  a  direction  as  if  they  came  from  a  distance, 
i.e.,  that  the  greater  or  less  divergence  of  such  rays  should  be 
converted  into  parallelism.  This  could  obviously  be  done  by 
placing  a  convex  lens  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  focus  of  which 
lens  coincided  with  the  position  of  the  object,  and  whose  strength 
would  therefore  have  to  be  less  the  nearer  it  lay  to  the  eye.  To 
take  an  instance : — An  object  lies  at  the  distance  of  \  metre 
from  the  eye — the  eye  is,  however,  only  focussed  for  distant 
objects ;  what  lens  must  be  placed  in  front  of  it,  so  that  the 
near  object  may  be  seen  distinctly  ?  The  lens  whose  focal 
distance  equalled  j-  metre,  or  a  lens  of  40  dioptres,  would 
evidently  approximately  do  so,  and  the  more  accurately  the 
nearer  it  lay  to  the  eye.  But  as  it  could  not  actually  be  placed 
within  the  eye,  its  action  would  always  be  a  very  little  too  weak. 
Practically  it  would  come  to  be  placed  from  15-20  millimetres  in 
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front  of  the  position  in  which  it  would  produce  its  greatest  {ifl»- 
sible  effect ;  so  that  instead  of  rendering  the  rays  rliverging  fmm 
\  metro  or  250  mtllimetre.s  in  front  of  the  eye  parallel,  it  woald 
produce  parallelism  of  rays  emanating  from  a  point  2G5-270  milli- 
metres in  front  of  the  eye.  The  true  correcting  glass  in  the  caie 
of  the  \  metro  distant  object  would  evidently  then  be  one  whose 
focal  distance  was  235  millimetres,  or  less,  instead  of  250  milli- 
metres. Now,  what  lens  has  a  focal  distance  of  235  millimetres? 
We  have  seen  that  focal  distances  and  the  number  given  to 
lenses  are  reciprocal  quantities,  if  we  calculate  in  fractions  of  a 
metre,  therefore,  by  dividing  235  into  1000,  we  should  get  the 
number  of  the  required  lens:  this  gives  approximately  4'2.i. 
Obviously,  the  nearer  the  object  which  has  to  be  seen  distinaly 
lies  to  the  eye,  the  greater  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
strength  of  the  lens  which  would  be  required  to  be  added  to  the 
refractive  power  of  the  eye  itself,  and  tliat  which  might  produce 
the  same  effect  on  being  placed  outside  it.  So  that,  taking 
the  same  distance  of  15  millimetres  as  that  at  which  tlie  lenj 
would  lie  in  front  of  the  point  within  the  eye  from  which  the 
meiisurement  is  made  (a  point  who-se  position  and  importADCe 
will  be  afterwards  considered),  there  would  be  a  difference  of  one 
whole  dioptre  so  soon  as  15  millimetres  made  the  linear  difference 
between  the  focal  distances  of  the  two  lenses.  Tliis  is  already 
the  case  with  lenses  rather  less  than  8  and  9  dioptres  strength, 
■while  an  addition  of  14  dioptres  to  the  crjstalline  lens  itself 
would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  nearly  18  dioptres  placed  in 
the  position  in  question  in  front  of  the  eye. 

It  will  now  be  apparent  that  should  the  eye  not  of  itself  be 
so  formed  as  to  focus  parallel  rays  on  the  retina,  the  glass  which 
renders  tiiis  possible,  and  which  therefore  either  diminishes »' 
increases  its  refractive  power,  must  be  subtracted  from  or  added 
to  the  lens  otherwise  required  to  give  a  distinct  image  of  an 
object  at  any  particular  distance.  Thus,  if  a  myopic  individual 
requires  a— 20  lens  to  see  a  distant  object  distinctly,  he  will 
require,  as  long  as  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye  remains  un- 
altered, a  lens  of  40  —  2'0,  or  -|-  2'0,  to  focus  distinctly  an olijwt 
at  a  little  more  than  \  metre  distant.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
hypermetropic  individual  who  can  only  see  distant  objects  dis- 
tinctly with  a  -f-  2'0  lens,  would  require  one  of  4-0  +  2'0,  or 
-f  6'0,  to  focus  an  object  of  a  little  more  than  \  metre  distance. 
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A  wtnker  lens  is  (Jure/ore  required /or  the  focussing  of  near  objects 
in  myopia ;  and  a  stronger  lens  in  hypermetropia  t/tan  is  required 
in  enanetropia. 

Accommodation. 

So  far  we  have  supposed  the  eye  to  be  constantly  exhibiting 
the  same  degree  of  refraction,  that  which  results  from  the 
relative  positions  and  cur\'ature3  of  its  various  refractive  media 
when  uninfluenced  by  any  circumstance  by  wliich  these  may  be 
modified.  The  eye  is,  however,  able  by  a  muscular  ettort  to 
increase  the  strength  of  its  refracting  power,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  accommodate  itself  for  the  vision  of  near  olijecls.  This  is 
effected  by  an  increase  in  curvature  of  the  surfaces,  and  conse- 
quent lengthening  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  of  the  crys- 
talline lens.  It  is  mainly  the  anterior  surface  whose  curvature 
alters.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  add  a  convex  meniscus  to  the 
lens,  the  refractive  strength  of  which  meniscus  gives  the  measure 
of  accommodation,  so  that  we  talk  of  2,  3,  4,  10,  or  14  dioptres 
of  accommodation,  according  to  the  power  of  this  additional  lens 
within  the  eye ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when,  for  instance,  an  eye 
alters  its  accommodation  from  that  required  for  seeing  an  object 
at  a  distance  to  that  required  for  focussing  accurately  one  at  iV 
metre,  it  has  altered  its  power  of  refraction  to  exactly  the  extent 
which  would  correspond  to  the  placing  of  a  10  dioptres  glass 
lens  (whose  thickness  was  neglected)  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  crystalline  lens.  The  eye  is  then  said  to  have  exerted 
10  dioptres  of  accommodation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  point  for  which  the  eye  at  rest  is 
focussed  is  called  the  far  point.  The  point,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  which  the  eye  is  adapted  when  exerting  its  full  power  of 
accommodation — that  is  to  say,  the  f)oint  which  in  the  strongest 
state  of  refraction  of  the  eye  lias  its  conjugate  focus  on  the 
retina — is  called  the  n^ar  point. 

The  focal  strength,  again,  of  that  addition  to  the  lens  which 
brings  the  adajitation  from  the  fur  to  the  nwir  point,  measures 
the  breadth  or  range  of  accommodation  in  each  case.  Thus,  if  A 
denote  the  value  in  dioptres  of  the  accommodative  change,  and 
F  and  N  respectively  the  values  of  the  lenses  in  dioptres  whose 
focal  distances  measured  from  the  eye  would  coincide  with  the 
far  and  near  points  of  the  eye,  we  have  A  =  N  —  F. 
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Wsj  the  position  of  attacliment  of  the  zonule  fibres  is  drawn  for- 
■•■fini,  and  the  tension  which  they  exert  on  the  lens  capsule  dinii- 
niiibed.     The  retraction  of  the  anterior  attachment  of  the  ciliary 
*DascIe  causes  a  deepening  of   the   peripheral  portion   of  the 
*ntfrior  chamber  during  accommodation,  whilst  at  the  same 
*'ine  the  central  portion  of  tlie  chamber  is  shallowed  by  the 
**ylging  forward  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  the  con- 
sequent slight  advancement  of  the  pupil.     During  accommoda- 
tion there  is  also  a  contraction  of  the  pupil.     Fig.  79  shows  tlie 
*^hanges  which  occur, — the  right  half  representing  the  relation  of 
t'he  diH'erent   parts   in   accommodation ;    the   left,  that  which 
Occurs  when  the  eye  is  at  rest. 


ry  Fia.  79.— (From  Helmhultz.) 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation  that  this  power  is  entirely  absent 
when  the  lens  is  absent  from  the  eye.* 
The  range  of  accommodation,  depending,  as  it  does,  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  curvature  changes  take  place  in  the  crys- 
t«lline  lens,  in  response  to  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  is 
influenced  by  the  consistency  of  the  lens  suVjstance,  as  well  as 
by  the  functional  activity  of  the  ciliary  muscle  or  the  nerves 
which  supply  that  muscle.  Diminution  in  the  range  of  accom- 
modation, due  to  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lens,  is  ])hyaio- 
logical  in  so  far  as  such  dinunution  slowly  and  gradually  tiikes 
place  during  life;  probably  not  beginning,  however,  till  after  the 
first  few  years  of  childhood.     Allhoitgh,  therefore,  not  absolutely 

'  For  further  particaUrs  in  cnnneclioti  with  accommodation,  nn  well  ».■>  a  <ii»- 
cuision  of  the  cxperimeuts  on  which  this  exphmatioo  is  given,  the  r«aJei'  may  be 
referred  to  Helmboltz'a  VUyt.  Optici,  aecund  edition,  page  12. 


identical,  there  exists  a  very  similar  rauge  of  accommodation 
all  individuals  of  the  same  age,  the  range  being  less  the  olda 
individual,  uuLil  it  completely  disappears,  aud  no  power 
of  altering  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  The  linear  distance  sefa- 
ratuig  the  far  and  near  points — or,  shortly,  the  position  oj  tJU 
range  of  accommodation — depends,  however,  on  the  state  of  re- 
fmctitm  of  the  eye  ;  but  it,  too,  may  change  with  age,  owing  to 
the  tendency  which  the  condition  of  refraction  has  to  alter  al 
dift'erent  times,  more  especially  up  to  the  period  of  full  growtii, 
aud  after  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  most  favourable  position  of  the  range  of  accommi 
is  that  which  admits  of  the  focussing  of  objects  through  the 
distance.  This  is  what  occurs  in  emmetropia,  and  in  cases  of 
ametropia  where  the  ametropia  is  fully  corrected.  In  h, 
metropia,  when  the  range  of  accommodation  is  considerable, 
the  hypermetropia  not  of  high  degree,  the  position  of  the  rai 
of  accommodation  is  also  favourable,  i.e.,  although  a  certain 
lion  is  required  for  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  for  distant  viii 
there  still  remains  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  it  to  f 
olijects  at  a  distance  near  enough  for  all  practical  pu. 
The  position  of  the  range  of  accommodation  is  most  unfavoi 
able  in  myopia,  as  in  no  state  of  active  or  passive  refraction  is  it 
possible  for  tlie  unaided  eye  to  get  properly  distinct  images 
•  if  distant  objects,  so  that  its  accommodative  range  only  serves 
the  purpose  of  adapting  it  for  vision  of  near  objects, — the  linear 
distance  corresponding  to  the  same  accommodative  range  Ijeing 
of  course  smaller,  and  consequently  less  serviceable,  the  higher 
the  degree  of  the  myopia.  Indeed,  even  when  the  myopia  is  by 
no  means  considerable,  say  4  dioptres  in  amount,  the  range  d 
accommodation  which  the  eye  possesses  is,  unless  tlie  error 
corrected,  of  little  practical  use,  as  few  objects  require  to 
looked  at,  at  a  shorter  distance  than  |  metre.  Myopia  of 
degree,  at  a  time  of  life  when  there  exists  a  range  of  acco: 
modation  of  say  10  dioptres,  is  associatetl  with  greater  in 
veuieiice,  as  far  as  the  possibility  of  receiving  distinct  iniaj!** 
of  objects  at  different  distances  is  concerned,  than  a  hyperme- 
tropia of  the  same  degree,  and  with  the  same  accommodative 
range,  6  dioptres  of  which,  after  4  dioptres  have  been  empluveti 
to  adapt  the  eye  for  parallel  rays,  cover  the  distance  from  tlx 
most  distant  objects  to  those  only  \  metre  from  the  eye. 
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It  will  now  be  readily  understood  that  more  is  Tisually 
effected  by  the  correction  of  ametropia  than  the  mere  optical 
adaptation  of  the  unaccommodated  eye  for  tlie  focussin*;  of 
parallel  rays.  In  all  cases  where  a  fair  range  of  accommodation 
still  remains,  the  position  of  the  range  is  thereby  at  the  same 
time  displaced,  so  as  to  become  as  favourable  as  possible. 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  occurs  along  with  efforts 
at  accommodation  and  convergence  of  the  visual  axis,  is  of  more 
or  less  service  in  extending  the  range  of  distinct  vision.  On 
account  of  the  smalluess  of  the  pupil  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  circles  of  diffusion,  the  position  at 
which  ordinary  sized  print,  such  as  that  used  in  newspapers, 
can  be  seen,  lies  considerably  within  the  real  near  point,  or 
that  for  which  the  eye  is  actually  focussed. 

Tlie  determination  of  the  range  of  accommodation  (A)  in  a 
large  number  of  individuals  of  different  ages  was  made  by 
Donders,  who  obtained  an  average  for  different  ages  from  which 
he  plotted  the  curve  (Fig,  80)  in  whidi  the  ordinates  represent  the 
age  and  the  abscissa;,  the  corresponding  ranges  of  acconjmoda- 
tion  measured  in  dioptres.  This  curve  enables  us  to  see  at  a 
glance  what  is  the  average  range  of  accommodation  for  any  age, 
and  conversely  gives  for  a  certain  range  of  accommodation  the 
average  age  at  which  that  range  is  found.  The  curve  gives,  too, 
the  actual  position  of  the  near  point  corresponding  to  any  age, 
supposing  the  eye  to  be  emmetropic.  By  merely  displacing  the 
curve  upwards  or  downwards,  the  position  of  the  near  point  at 
the  same  age  (and  indicated  in  the  same  way  by  the  number  of 
the  dioptre  lens  having  an  equivalent  focal  lengtli)  for  any 
degree  of  myopia  or  hyperaietropia  is  obviously  also  given,  as 
it  is  clear  thut  this  must  be  got  by  merely  adding  or  subtracting 
the  value  of  the  far  point  lens.  Thus  in  myopia  of  50  dioptres 
according  to  the  diagram  at  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age,  the  near 
point  would  be  respectively  represented  by  a  lens  of  140  +  50  = 
19*0  and  100  +  50  =  150  dioptres, — i.e.,  it  would  be  in  the  first 
case  -jif  instead  of  ^  of  a  metre  distant  from  the  eye  (a  linear 
difference  of  about  19  millimetres),  and  in  the  second  iV  instead 
of  iV  metre  from  the  eye  (a  linear  difference  of  over  33  milli- 
metres). And  whilst  in  ametropia  the  near  point  has  usually  at 
about  the  age  of  sixty-four  receded  so  as  to  be  infinitely  dis- 
tant, an  individual  whose  myopia  at  that  age  was  50  would  still 
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^^H        have  a  near  point  rather  within  ^  of  a  metre  from  ^V^M 
^^H        Again,  taking  a  case  of  hypermetropia  50 ;  vre  should  li»v«lw 
^^H        avei-age  near  point  at  ten  and  twenty  years  represented  reap*- 
^^H        lively  by  lenses  140  -  50  =  90  and  100-50  =  5.    Before  foitr 
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^^^^^^H            Fio.  80.— Donden'  curve  of  range  of  (ecommo(Ution  (after  Nig«I). 

^^^V        the  near  point  would  have  receded  to  infinity,  as  by  that  time 
^^^1         emmetropia  it  is  represented  by  rather  less  than  50,  and  in  tj 
^^H         degree  of   hypermetropia  we  are  considering  would  be  rail 
^H        less  than  50-  5'0  =  0. 

^^H               I'ractically,  it  has  to  he  remembered  that  whilst  the  cut 
^^^P        of  Fig.  80  gives  the  average,  we  may  frequently  find  not  inc< 
^^H        siderable  real  or  apparent  differences,  more  especially  in  { 
^^H         direction  of  tlie  range  being  greater  than  is  there  given.    0 
^^H         must  also  remember  that  the  near  point,  and  this  refers  xsA 
^^H        e3i>ecially  to  young  people,  may  not  always  appear  tlie  sal 
^^^V         in  the  same  case,  as  much  depends    on  the   effort  exerted 
^^^B         increase  the  refractive  power,  and  the  greatest  {wssible  efll 
^^H        can  only  be  momentarily  maintained. 

^^H              One  of  the  simplest  practical  methods  of  finding  the  positj 
^^H        of  the  near   point  in  any  case  is  to  determine   the  strong* 
^^^1        concave  glass   with   which   the   individual  r^in   see  distinct 
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small  print  (of  a  size  corresponding  at  a  definite  distance  from 
the  eye  to  something  approaching  the  limit  of  his  visual 
acuity) ;  or,  where  the  near  point  lies  beyond  the  distance  at 
which  the  print  is  held,  the  weakest  convex  lens  with  which 
it  can  be  seen.  In  order  to  do  so  he  has,  of  course,  to  add 
aa  it  were  an  equivalent  convex  lens  to  his  eye  in  order  to 


-ff^ 


Flo,  81. — Showing  the  miuiner  in  which  the  action  of  a  concave 
lena  can  be  overcome  by  alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  cryatal- 
line  lena. 

overcome  the  concave  one  placed  in  front  of  it,  so  that  the 
strength  of  that  addition,  and  consequently  the  point  for  which 
the  eye  is  focussed  when  exerting  its  full  amount  of  accommo- 
dation, t.«.,  its  near  point,  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
strength  of  the  concave  lens  and  its  distance  from  the  eye. 
This  is  seen  in  Fig.  81  where  the  shaded  portion  of  the  crystalline 
lens  is  that  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  concave  lens. 

We  may  evidently  look  upon  the  distance  at  ■which  the  print  ia 
placed  from  the  gloss  lens,  and  that  intervening  between  it  and  the 
near  point  of  the  eye,  as  a  pair  of  its  conjugate  foci,  so  that  the  formula 

If  we  call  N  the  distance  of  the  near  point  from 


111         ,. 

-7  =  —  +  —  apphes. 
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the  eye,  and  D  the  distance  of  the  concave  lens  from  the  eye,  we 
may  put  in  this  formula  for  »  when  negative  D  -  N,  and  when  posi- 
tive D  -1-  N,  which  gives 

»-/ 

If  all  these  values  be  taken  in  millimetres,  N  divided  into 
1000  will  give  the  equivalent  dioptre  lens.  When  the  print  at  the 
distance  chosen  is  only  seen  with  a  convex  lens,  the  near  point  must 
lie  beyond  that  distance.  Here  /  is  positive,  but  does  not  alter  the 
sign  of  X,  which,  when  negative,  indicates  that  the  near  point  is  real, 
and  lies  in  front  of  the  eye  until  /< «,  when  N  becoming  positive, 
corresponds  to  a  virtual  near  point  behind  the  eye.     To  illustrate  tliis, 
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let  us  take  the  following  examples  : — What  is  the  distance  of  tie  Dar] 

point  from  the  eye  ■when  the  strongest  lens  overcome  is  -  5'0,  sod  it  ii] 
placeil  250  millimetres  from  the  test  object,  and  15  millimetres  fnrmthj 


eye  1    In  this  case  we  have  N  = 


250  X  -  200 


-15=  - 126  milliattml 


250  +  200 

That  is,  the  near  point  lies  126  millimetres  in  front  of  the  i 

Again,  what  is  the  distance  of    the  near  point   when  the  wetka 

convex  lens  with  which  the  point  at  the  same  distance  as  befd 

2^0  X  200 
can  be  seen  is  +  50  I     ThenX  =  tj^7r — ^77;- 15  =  985millinn*WLl 

2oO  -  200  ■ 

or  the  near  point,  is  virtual,  end  lies  985  millimetres  behind  the  ejt. 

In  order  to  exert  tlie  greatest  possible  amount  of  acconuno 
dation  power,  most  people  have  to  bring  about  a  degree  of 
vergence  of  their  visual  axes,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
which  would  direct  the  lines  of  vision  on  the  nearest  jwint  thni 
accommodated  for ;  wliat  is  called  the  absolute  near  point  can 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  only  be  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  binoculir 
vision.  The  binocular  near  point  and  the  binocular  range  nf 
accommodation  have  tlierefore  been  distinguished  by  Llomien 
from  the  absolute.  It  is  seldom  that  the  dififereuce  between  the 
two  amounts  to  anything  of  practical  importance. 

Douders,  to  whom  we  owe  in  great  measure  our  knowledgs 
of  the  nature  of  accommodative  and  refractive  errors,  has  also 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  what  lie  has  called  tlie  nlaXw 
range  of  accommodation.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
range  of  accommodation  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
individual  for  any  particular  degree  of  convergence ;  that  i.«, 
given  any  point  on  which  the  visual  axes  converge,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  furthest  and  the  nearest  point  for  which  the 
eyes  can  be  accommodated  without  changing  the  point  of  fixa- 
tion. The  relative  range  of  accommodation  varies  for  diffeienl 
distances  of  fixation ;  but  the  practical  importance  to  1* 
attached  to  it  is  usually  limited  to  the  amount  and  disposition 
of  the  range  wliich  exists  for  the  reading  distance.  That  fior- 
tion  of  the  relative  range  which  consists  of  the  difference  lietween 
accommodation  for  the  distance  fixed,  and  the  nearest  pouit  ftif 
whicli  accommodation  with  that  degree  of  convergence  ia  pos- 
sible, is  Ciilled  the  posit hr  portion  of  the  relative  range  of  accom- 
modation. That  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  lis 
difference  between  the  degree  of  accommodation  for  the  point 
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fixed  and  tlie  furthest  point  which,  under  tlie  circumstances,  can 
be  distinctly  focussed  for,  is  called  the  negative  portion.  The 
positive  portion  is  determined  by  the  strongest  concave  glasses 
which  can  be  overcome,  and  the  negative  by  the  stmngest  convex 
glassea  which  can  be  overcome  without  any  change  in  con- 
vergence. It  is  generally  considered  that  only  when  tJie  posi- 
tive portion  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  negative  is  the  distance 
one  for  which  accommodation  can  be  maintained  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  giving  rise  to  pain  or  discomfort,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  what  is  called  accommodative  asthenopia.  In  some 
cases,  however,  there  is  a  considerably  greater  than  normal 
negative  relative  accommodative  range,  so  that  probably  the  pro- 
portion between  the  negative  and  positive  portions  is  of  less 
importance  as  affecting  the  capability  of  maintaining  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  accommodation  for  the  working  distiince,  than  the 
actual  amount  of  the  positive  portion,  which  should  at  least 
equal  250  to  o'O  diopti-es.  The  direction  of  fixation  appears 
also  to  be  of  some  influence  on  the  range  of  relative  accommo- 
dation. It  is  not  always  the  same,  for  instance,  in  l<x»king  down 
as  on  looking  up  at  equally  distant  objects.  The  difference 
in  this  respect  is  subject,  too,  to  individual  variation.  Fig.  82 
is  Bonders'  curve  of  relative  accommoilation  in  the  ease  of  au 
emmetropic  individual  aged  fifteen.  The  equally  distant  hori- 
zontal lines  represent  intervals  of  10  dioptre  of  accommoda- 
tion, so  that  the  point  where  they  cut  the  curve  gives  the 
amount  in  dioptres  of  accommodation  exerted.  The  vertical 
lines  represent  the  angles  of  convergence  made  by  the  two 
visual  axes  corresponding  to  the  distances  for  which  the  eyes  are 
accommodated.  The  numbering  is  according  to  Nagel's  metre 
angle  notation,  which  is  based  on  exactly  the  same  system  as 
that  explained  for  the  metrical  numbering  of  lenses.  According 
to  this  notation,  the  angle  which  the  visual  axis  of  each  eye 
makes,  when  a  point  in  the  middle  line  is  fixeil,  with  the  direc- 
tion they  have  when  fixing  a  distant  point  straight  in  front  of 
them,  is  expressed  as  the  reciprocal  value  of  the  distance  from  the 
eye  to  the  nearer  point  measured  in  metres,  or  fractions  of  a 
metre.  Thus,  if  the  distance  fixed  be  |  metre,  the  convergence 
is  said  to  be  3  metre  angles  in  amount ;  if  ^'^j  of  a  metre,  dis- 
tance 10  metre  angles,  and  so  on.  Similarly  the  difference  in 
the  degrees  of  convergence  between  the  direction  required  for 
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^H          fixation  of  a  point  ^  of  a  metre,  and  another  ^  of  a  metre  from    ■ 
^H          each  eye,  equals  7  metre  angles,                                                  ■ 
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^^^^         The  normal   or   ideal    relation   between    convergence  ami 
^H          accominociation,  in  which,  for  any  number  of  dioptres  of  accom- 
^H          modation  exerted  a  similar  number  of  metre  angles  of  coDver- 
^H          gence  are  described,  is  represented  by  the  diagonal  line.    Ttii 
^H          relation  can  obviously  only  exist  when  the  refraction  is  enime- 
^H          tropic,  and  the  position  of  rest  of  the  visual  axes  parallelism, 
^H          or  where  a  definite  degree  of  hypermetropia  or  myopia  is  asso- 
^H          ciated  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  divergence  or  conver- 
^1         gence  of  the  axes  in  the  state  of  rest.      The  position  of  any 
^H          point  on  the  curve  above  the  diagonal  represents  the  positiw. 
^1           that  of  any  point  below  the  diagonal,  the  negative  portion  of  the 
^H           relative  accommodation  for  the  degree  of   convergence  repre- 
ss         sented  by  the  vertical  line  which  passes  through  it    In  thec«« 
^H          for  whicli  the  curve  is  plotted  we  see  that  binocular  vision  Iw 
^H          been  impossible  for  a  point  N'  lying  nearer  than  between  \  and  tV 
^B          metre  from  the  eyes,  and  that  although  18  metre  angles  of  con- 
^B          vergence  were  possible,  this  did  not  result  in  an  absolute  netf 
^H         point  closer  than  ^J^  metre.     The  curve  also  shows  that  even 
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although  it  has  been  impossible  to  accommodate  for  the  nearest 
points  for  which  the  eyes  were  converged,  still  a  certain  range  of 
relative  acconmiodation  remained  up  to  the  greatest  possible 
convergence.  Here,  too,  we  see  that  tliis  positive  portion  of  the 
relative  accommodation  range  has  equalled  the  negative  up  to  a 
convergence  of  5  metre  angles,  so  that  the  individual  has  been 
in  the  position  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation necessary  for  reading  at  f  of  a  metre,  or,  say,  8  inches, 
without  any  inconvenience. 

If  the  myopic  or  hypermetropic  individual  were  situated 
exactly  as  the  emmetropic  in  respect  to  the  association  of  the 
convergent  and  accommodative  movements, — that  is,  if  his  zero 
point  of  convergence  corresponded  to  his  zero  point  of  accommo- 
dation— it  is  evident  that,  when  the  ametropia  was  at  all  con- 
siderable, he  would  have  to  sacrifice  binocular  vision  in  order  to 
see  distinctly.  We  have  only  to  displace  the  diagonal  line  down- 
wards in  the  case  of  myopia,  and  upwards  in  the  case  of  hyper- 
metropia,  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the  requirements  of  these 
states  of  refraction  are,  and  how  they  become  more  difficult  of 
attainment  on  the  supposition  made,  the  higher  the  degree  of 
ametropia.  Thus  the  lower  line  represents  the  requirements  of 
a  case  of  myopia  of  50  dioptres ;  it  shows  that  up  to  a  5  metra 
angle  of  convergence  no  accommodation  is  required,  whilst  for 
8  metre  angles  of  convergence,  for  instance,  only  30  dioptres  of 
accommodation  are  necessary.  Again,  a  glance  at  the  upper 
dotted  line  of  the  diagram,  which  represents  the  requirements  of 
a  case  of  hypernietropia  of  50  dioptres,  will  show  that  up  to  50 
dioptres  of  accommodative  effort  the  visual  axes  must  remain 
parallel,  whilst  for  80  dioptres  of  accommodation  only  3  metre 
angles  of  convergence  are  required. 

The  actual  state  of  matters  in  cases  of  ametropia  is,  however, 
not  so  bad  as  it  would  be,  did  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
emmetropia  hold  good  in  the  manner  we  have  supposed.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  dilferent  eases,  a  difference 
which  depends  partly  on  the  extent  to  which  the  nature  of  the 
association  of  the  two  impulses  to  convergence  and  accommoda- 
tion differs  from  that  which  we  have  looked  upon  as  normal  or 
ideal,  and  partly  on  the  range  of  relative  accommodation. 

If  the  associated  impulses  were  always  connected  as  in  emmetropia, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  as  soon  as  one  eye  was  occluded  from 
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vision  of  the  object  fixed,  it  would  take  up  a  position  which  brought ' 
the  axes  of  vision  to  bear  on  the  point  accommodated  for.     In  the 
case  of  myojiitt,  then,  the  occluded  eye  should  diverge,  and  in  the  cai 
of  hypermetropia  converge.     Tills  is,  however,  by  no  means  invariably  I 
the  case ;  when  it  is,  the  degree  of  deviation  is  indeed,  as  a  rule,  not 
co-extensive  with  the  requirements  of  an  intimate  association. 

The  starting-point  of  the  convergent  effort,  it  must  be  bomo  in 
mind,  is  not  always  parallelism ;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  position  of  reat 
or  equilibrium  of  the  two  eyes  may  be  a  divergent  or  a  conveiigeDt 
one,  and  tlas  may  iiiliuence  the  position  taken  up  by  the  occluded  eye, 
under  the  circiimstanci*s  just  referred  to.  Hut  even  when  this  position 
of  equUihriuni  is  allowed  for — and  it  most  frequently  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  should  intensify  the  divergence  or  convergence  which  an 
ideal  association  could  bring  about — there  still  remains  such  a  degree 
of  disagreement  between  the  results  affonled  by  this  simple  experi- 
ment and  those  whicli  the  ideal  association  would  necessitate,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tlie  association  is  often  of  another  uature, 
altogether  more  favourable,  as  a  rule,  to  the  individual  case. 

A8Socintc<L  movement's,  that  is  to  say,  movements  associated  in 
such  a  way  that  a  voluntary  stimulus  to  the  one  liberates  an  in- 
voluntary stimulus  to  tlie  other,  may  he  either  congenital  or  acquired. 
Of  wluit  nature  the  two  under  consideration  are,  lias  been,  and  still  is, 
a  disputed  point,  some  holding  that  the  exigencies  of  everj'  individual 
case  lead  to  a  greater  or  less  dissociation  of  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence, which  are  naturally  intimately  connected  in  the  ideal  manner, 
while  others  again  believe  that  the  two  originally  independent  move- 
ments become  associated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  each  case.  Which  of  these  two  views  is  the  correct  one,  is  a  matter 
perhaps  of  small  importance.  The  practical  point  is  that  the  nature 
of  the  association  is  very  variable,  both  in  respect  to  the  relative  points 
of  departure  of  accommodative  and  convergent  movements,  and  the 
closeness  or  laxity  of  the  existing  relation  between  them.  Two  cir- 
cumstances influence,  no  doubt,  the  conditions  of  association,  vi&^ 
heredity  and  the  tendency  which  the  state  of  refraction  has  to  change. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  first,  there  are  many  points  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  an  individual  whose  ametropia  is  undoubtedly  inherited 
is  less  likely  to  be  imfavourably  situated  in  the  association  of  hb 
accommodative  and  convergent  efforts,  than  one  in  whom  the  error  of 
refraction  is  more  distinctly  accidental,  whilst,  in  the  second  pUo«^ 
much  evidently  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  refractiva 
changes  take  place,  as  when  rapid  a  corresponding  adaptation  bocomta 
less  easy. 
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A  full  correction  of  the  ametropia  in  any  case,  by  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  position  of  the  range  of  accommodation  is 
altered  to  what  obtains  in  euiinetropia,  frequently  gives  rise  to 
discomfort,  owing  to  its  introducing  at  the  same  time  a  less 
favourable  situation  of  the  existing  relation  between  accommo- 
dation and  convergence.  This  is  more  especially  tlie  case  wlien 
the  correction  is  made  in  adult  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  full 
or  partial  correction  often  relieves  the  asthenopia,  which  an 
unsuitable  relation  in  the  associated  impulses  occasions. 

A  disputed  point  in  connection  with  accommodation  is,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  two  eyes  can  be  accommoflated  to  different 
extents  at  the  same  time.  For  objects  seen  in  the  niidtlle  line, 
and  where  the  refraction  is  the  same  in  the  two  eyes,  nn  unequal 
degree  of  accommodation  would  not  be  required  in  order  that 
the  utmost  distinctness  of  the  images  on  both  retime  should 
result.  On  tlie  other  hand,  when  the  object  fixed  is  to  the  one 
side,  and  not  far  from  the  eyes,  or  where  there  is  unequal  re- 
fraction in  the  two  eyes  (what  is  called  anisometropin),  an  equal 
amount  of  accommodation  would  obviously  not  permit  of  ab- 
solutely distinct  images  being  obtained  in  both  eyes.  What 
then  liappens  under  these  circumstances  ?  Do  the  two  eyes 
accommodate  unequally,  so  as,  when  the  difference  is  not  too 
great,  an  equally  distinct  image  is  obtained  in  each  eye  ?  Or 
do  they  accommodate  to  the  same  extent,  and  if  so,  is  one  pro- 
perly focussed.or  does  the  accommodation  take  place  in  both  for 
an  intermediate  distance  ?  By  holding  a  weak  prism  in  front 
of  one  eye,  with  the  base  directed  upwards  or  downwards, 
whilst  a  single  line  of  small  print  or  otiier  suitable  test-object 
is  fixed,  either  well  to  the  one  side,  or  in  the  cose  of  ani- 
psometropia  in  front  of  the  face,  it  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  that  the  image  corre-sponding  to  the  one  eye  is  perfectly 
distinct,  whereas  that  which  belongs  to  the  other  is  more  or  less 
blurred  according  to  circumstances.  In  anisometropia  it  is 
usually  the  eye  for  which  the  accommodative  effort  rcfjuired 
for  the  distance  fixed  is  smallest  that  is  properly  focussed. 
Therefore,  when  one  eye  is  myopic  and  the  other  emmetropic, 
the  myopic  one  is  correctly  focussed  ;  when  one  is  emmetropic 
and  the  other  hypermetropic,  the  emmetropic  one,  and  so  on. 
In  the  fixation  of  laterally  placed  objects,  it  seems  generally  to 
bo  the  eye  which  lies  nearest  to  the  object  which  determines 
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the  amount  of  accommodation  to  be  exerted.  In  both  cuts 
much  depends  on  the  state  of  visual  acuity  of  either  ere.  and 
on  which  of  the  two  retinal  images  the  individual  is  in  llie 
habit  of  unconsciously  directing  most  attention,  but  the  relatioo 
existing  between  the  acconiniodative  and  conver<jent  iinjmlsis 
is  no  doubt  also  of  inHuence  in  this  respect.  Wliilst  the  left 
with  the  prism  shows  that  the  impulse  to  accommodation  ii 
practically  the  same  in  both  eyes,  if  attention  be  paid  to  iht 
image  received  by  one  eye  alone,  it  does  not  altogether  e.Tclnd« 
the  possibility  of  there  being  some  degree  of  difference  in  tbe 
amount  of  accommodation  exerted  in  either  eye  when  the  natnnl 
conditions  of  binocular  fixation  are  not  interfered  with.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  power  of  independent  accommodttioo 
is  very  limited.  When  binocular  fixation,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
has  been  long  absent,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ssmt 
close  coimeetion  in  the  degree  of  accommodation  exerted  bjr 
each  eye ;  at  nil  events,  it  i.s  by  no  means  an  uncommon  tiling 
to  find  the  amount  not  at  all  equal  in  the  qase  of  conver,^ 
squint. 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil  which  takes  place  along  with 
accommodation  is  a  muscular  movement  associated,  in  all  pro- 
bability, with  both  the  accommodative  and  convergent  moTe- 
ments.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  even  when  accommodation 
takes  place,  while  the  direction  of  the  visual  axis  remain* 
unaltered,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the  size  of  the 
pupil ;  but  there  exists  all  the  time  an  impulse  to  convergence 
(which  is  at  once  rendered  manifest  by  the  position  taken  up 
when  one  eye  is  occluded),  which  is  only  restrained  by  the 
stronger  impulse  for  the  fusion  of  the  binocular  images,  with 
which  impulse  the  actual  pupillary  change  may  be  connected. 


rRKSBTOPIA. 

When  the  near  point  has  receded  beyond  22  centimeliw. 
or  a  little  more  (about  9"),  which  the  curve  in  Fig.  80 
shows  takes  place  at  or  about  the  age  of  forty-five  in  emme- 
tropes,  a  difficidty  is  experienced  in  reading  small  print,  more 
especially  when  badly  illuminated,  or  in  working  at  any- 
tliing  which  requires  to  be  taken  near  to  the  eyes  in  order 
to  give  a  large  enough  image  to  be  seen  distinctly.    To  this 
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defect  in  vision  tfie  name  of  presbyopia  or  "  old  sight  "  is  given. 
When  an  individual  becomes  presbyopic  he  is  oblifjed,  in  order 
to  see  distinctly  anything  which  he  has  to  take  within  about 
nine  inches  of  bis  eyes,  to  wear  convex  glasses.  The  glass 
wliich  has  to  be  worn  under  these  circumstances  should  be  of 
such  a  strength  as  to  bring  the  near  poiut  to  between  23  and 
24  centimetres  from  the  eyes,  i.e.,  it  should  supplement  the 
defect  in  accommodation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
combined  strength  of  the  accommodative  change  (mea-sured 
from  the  existing  adaptation  for  a  distance)  and  the  glass 
equal  to  that  of  a  lens  of  450  placed  in  front  of  the  eye.  In 
emmetropia,  then,  it  must  supplement  tiie  range  of  accommoda- 
tion by  just  the  amount  that  it  falls  short  of  450  dioptres.  In 
hypermetropia,  although  there  is  for  the  same  age  the  same 
average  ran^e  of  accommodation,  the  position  of  the  range  is 
unfavourable  for  near  vision,  and  the  hypermetropic  individual 
is  unable  to  bring  small  objects  sutficiently  near  to  his  eye,  i.e., 
he  becomes  presbyopic  at  a  time  when  he  possesses  a  greater 
range  of  accommodation  than  450  dioptres,  and  therefore  at  an 
earlier  age  than  is  the  case  in  emmetropia.  For  myopic 
individuals  the  reverse  holds  good — the  position  of  their  range 
of  accommodation  is  favourable  to  near  vision  ;  the  near  poiut  is 
consequently  longer  in  receding  to  the  extent  which  renders  the 
aid  of  a  convex  glass  necessary,  so  that  presbyopia  is  later  in 
making  its  appearance  in  myopia  than  in  emmetropia. 

From  Fig.  80  it  will  be  seen  that  the  originally  emme- 
tropic eye  becomes,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  hypermetropic  after 
the  age  of  sixty-five ;  this  is  represented  by  the  dip  of  the  far 
point  curve,  so  that  after  that  age  stronger  glasses  than  450 
may  l>e  required.  The  cause  of  this  senile  hypermetropia  is 
similar  to  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  advancing  diminution  in 
the  range  of  accommodation,  viz.,  the  sclerosis  of  the  lens. 
This  produces  not  only  a  loss  of  elasticity,  but  also  a  change  in 
the  refractive  indices  of  the  difierent  layers  of  the  lens.  The 
layers  become  more  and  more  dense,  and  eventually  equal  in 
their  refractive  power  the  central  or  nuclear  portion.  The 
result  of  this  is  to  diminish  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens  as  a 
whole,  and  therefore  of  the  eye. 

The  glass  required  for  the  correction  of  the  presbyopia  in  a 
hj-pennetropic  or  myopic  individual  is  at  once  determined  from 
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that  required  for  an  emmetrope  of  the  same  age  by  merelj 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  it  that  which  corrects  Uie 
ametropia.  Thus,  if  an  emmetrope  required  +3-0,  a  hyper- 
metrope  of  the  same  age  to  the  extent  of  2*0  dioptres  wonld,  as 
a  rule,  require  +50,  and  a  myope  to  the  same  amount  +10. 

Cardinal  Points. 

Many  prohlems  in  connection  with  refraction  are  much  facilit>t«d 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  certain  imafjinary  points,  wliirJi 
have  received  the  name  of  cai-dinal  points.  The  proj)eilieJ  and 
positiona  of  these  points  may  now  be  discussed. 

Having  regard  to  the  degree  of  approximation  which  wo  ban 
assumed,  i.e.,  writing  for  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  divergence  of 
the  lays  meeting  any  surface  the  angle  itself,  we  may  look  upon  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface  as  coincident  with  the  surface.  So  that 
as  US  and  SV  come  to  equal  UH  and  HV  ia  the  limit,  we  nuj 
consider  the  direction  of  the  ray  after  refraction  to  he  /<  V  inatoul  of 
SV.     In  Figure  83 

UH  =  i/,  FH  =/ 
HV=p,  HF'=/ 

Erecting  perpendiculars  from  F  and  F"  to  meet  the  incident  and 
refracted  raj',  and  putting  FM  =  z,  F'M'  =  z',  and  HA  =  y,  we  have — 

—  =  — =-  and  —  =  — —  and  as  from  3.) 
y       u,  y        V 

—  H —  =  1  or  «  +  j  —u 
V     y 

This  proves  Neumnn's  theorem,  that  the  distance  fi-om  the  axi*  of  th« 
point  at  which  an  incident  and  refracted  ray  meet  the  tangent  plane 
to  the  vertex  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from 
the  foci  to  meet  the  two  rays.  If  U  lie  between  F  and  H,  bothy  ami 
/  have  opposite  signs  from  z. 

By  the  aid  of  this  theorem  we  may  draw  the  direction  of  anj  tij 
after  refraction  at  one  surface,  as,  even  although  it  should  not  emanate 
from  a  point  on  the  axis,  it  will  have  such  a  direction  (prolonged  if 
necessary)  as  to  cut  the  axis  at  some  point,  and  may  be  looked  upnn 
as  proceeding  from  that  point.  It  may  easily  bo  shown  that  my*  I"*- 
ceeding   from  any  point  outside  the  axis  meet  after  refraction  >t 
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another  point,  irlien  the  leqnired  relation  between  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  foci  exists.  In  the  case  of  one  surface,  however,  we  may  look 
upon  every  ray  which  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  sur&ce  as 


Fro.  83. 


an  axial  ray,  so  that  by  the  simple  construction  shown  in  Fig.  84 
we  can  easily  find  a  point  conjugate  to  any  other. 


Fio.  84. 

Let  P  be  the  point  whose  conjugate  focus  is  to  be  found,  XX'  the 
axip,  and  QHR  the  tangent  plane,  to  the  infracting  surface  of  which 
C  is  the  centre,  F  and  F'  the  foci.  From  P  draw  PC  through  the 
centre.  This  ray  being  directed  towards  the  centre  passes  unre- 
fracted.  Draw  PQ  parallel  to  the  axis  XX'.  This  must  pass  after 
refraction  through  F',  as,  being  parallel  with  the  axis,  it  is  brought  to 
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the  principal  focus.  Now  as  the  focus  of  P  must  lie  on  both  lluii  | 
lines,  PC  and  QF',  it  must  be  where  they  meet  or  at  P.  Tb«  oi 
point  would  be  got  by  drawing  from  P  a  roy  passing  tbrougli  tit  I 
anterior  principal  focus,  which  on  refraction  must  proceed  ptniy  t>  I 
the  axis  XX'. 

Now  let  the  points  on  which  perpendiculars  from  P  and  F  w>A,  1 
the  axis  be  X  and  X'.    Then  HQ  =  XP  and  HE  =  X'F  : 


From  which, 

(IIX-/)(HX' -/)=//, 
t.«.,  X  and  X'  are  conjugate  foci,  or  the  abgcittce  of  conjugate 
outside  the  axis  are  al-su  coiijitgate.  Any  point  on  XP  has  an  image  on' 
XT',  and  consequently  X'F  is  the  image  of  XP,  that  is, — to  theNqnind 
degree  of  approximation  the  imago  of  a  straight  line  is  also  a  etnigbt 
line,  and  it  may  be  shown  that  to  the  same  approximation  the  image  0/ 
a  small  portion  of  a  plane  is  also  a  small  portion  of  another  plane.  In 
reality  an  object,  any  point  of  which  lies  on  a  sphere  which  is  con- 
centric with  the  spherical  refracting  surface,  has  its  most  distiDcl 
image  on  the  surface  of  another  concentric  sphere.  ^Vhen,  howerai 
only  very  small  jwrtions  of  these  spherical  surfaces  are  consiJewd, 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  coincident  with  their  tangent  pUncL 
From  Fig.  84  we  see  that  the  relation  between  object  and  inuige  fw 
refraction  at  one  spherical  surface  putting  IIX  =  u  and  HX'  =  »  ud 
HC  =  K  is  ; 


oty'_tt  +  R 
im  ~  v-B. 


6.) 


The  tangent  plane  at  the  vertex,  a  section  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  figure,  ia  willed  ihe jmncipixl plane,  and  tlie  point  H,  where  it  mecti 
the  axis,  the  principal  point.  An  object  in  the  principal  plane  hw 
its  image  also  in  the  same  plane,  i.e.,  object  and  image  coincide  in  thi 
principal  plane,  for  if  we  put  u  =  0,  the  equation  for  conjugate  }ioiiit« 
or  images,  (?«-/)  {v-f)=ff,  is  only  satisfied  by  »  =  o. 

Further,  object  and  image  in  the  principal  plane  are  of  the  «•« 
eize.     This  is  seen  by  putting  11  =  0  and  t)  =  o  in  6.) 

The  centre  of  curvature  through  which  rays  joining  cotyog^** 
points  pass  directly,  is  called  the  nodal  point.  Eays  which  »» 
directed  towards  the  nodal  point  before  refraction  pass  after  refiact'*" 
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if  they  came  from  that  point.     The  nodal  point  is  evidently  its 
iwn  image. 

The  principal  point,  the  nodal  point,  and  the  two  principal  foci 
ire  known  as  the  cardinal  points. 

Where  instead  of  only  one  refracting  surface  we  have  to  do  with 
t  number  of  each  surfaces,  separated  by  different  refractive  media, 
tnd  having  a  common  axis,  a  great  simplification  in  the  calculation  of 
fhe  relation  of  object  and  image  is  made  by  determining  the  position 
«f  the  cardinal  points,  of  which  in  general  there  are  three  pairs,  viz., 
two  principal  points,  two  nodal  p>oints,  and  two  principal  foci.  The 
iormulie  for  the  calculation  of  these  cardinal  points  are  lengthy  but 
^mmetrical,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  deduce  from  a  system  of  n  surfaces 
those  for  a  system  of  n  +  1  surfaces. 

In  problems  connected  with  errors  of  refraction  of  the  eye,  wo 
lave  more  to  do  with  the  alteration  which  b  effected  in  the  position 
l>f  the  cardinal  points  when  glasses  of  different  strengths,  and  placed 
it  different  distances  in  front  of  the  eyes,  are  naed,  than  with  the 
Balcubtion  of  their  actual  position. 

•v,  s. 


w4r-~- 


f 


F'A 


Fio.  85. 


A  number  of  centered  surfaces,  SjSj  .  .  .  Sn,  are  represented  in 
85  by  the  tangent  planes  to  their  vertices,  which  we  have  seen 
428)  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  one  surface,  and  may  therefore  (as 
the  image  formed  by  the  first  surface  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  object 
of  the  second,  and  so  on)  be  done  for  all.  Take  a  lay  BQ,  meeting  the 
first  surface  parallel  to  the  axis,  AA',  and  one,  Q'B',  on  the  same  level, 
also  parallel  to  the  axis  after  passing  the  last  surface ;  BQ  wUI,  after 
refraction  through  all  the  different  media,  pass  through  F',  the  second 
principal  focus  of  the  system,  and  Q'B'  will  be  the  direction  of  a  ray 
which  passes  through  the  point  F,  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  system. 
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Let  LF  be  the  direction  of  BQ  after  refraction,  and  FR  that  of  Q'B] 
before  refraction,  FR  and  BQ  prolonged  must  meet  at  some  point  i,  i 
must  also  B'Q'  and  F'L,  say  at  h',  a  point  at  the  same  distance  fromt 
axis  as  h.    It  follows  from  the  construction  that  there  will  be  in  gnMnll 
t^vo  points  related  to  each   other  as  /(  and  h',     Now  it  is  eridati 
that  rays  which  meet  on  the  one  point  proceed  as  if  they  came  froml 
the  other,  and  therefore  the  one  point  is  the  image  of  the  oOutl 
They  are  conjugate  points,  and  consequently  the  planes  perpeodii 
to  the  axis  on  which  they  lie  arc  also  conjugate.     hW  and  Alf  ml 
sections  of  those  planes,  and  are  called  the  prineijfjl  planet  of  tl»l 
system  of  surfaces  ;  AH  having  reference  to  the  rays  coming  from  th«| 
first  medium,  is  called  the  first  principal  plane,  and  A'H'  htTuf  I 
reference  to  the  direction  of  corresponding  rays  in  the  last  mediun,! 
the  second  principal  plane.     They  possess  the  same  property  as  tUi 
one  principal   plane  in  the  case  of  a  single  refracting  surface,  rit, 
that  ohject  and  image  are  the  same  size.      (In  the  Fig.  //H  b  the 
image  of  A'H',  and  A'H'  is  the  image  of  AH,  and  further,  AH  =  A'ff.) 
The  points  where  these  planes  cut  the  axis  H,  H'  are  the  principsi 
points,  and  us  in  the  case  of  one  surface  the  focal  distances  wen 
measured  from  the  principal  point,  so  for  any  system  of  cent«n>l 
surfaces  they  are  measured  from  the  two  principal  points — the  hist 
from  the  first,  and  the  second  from  the  second.    In  the  figure  the  sctiul 
course  of  two  raya  from  either  focus  is  represented  in  the  case  of  thiw 
surfaces,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  their  direction  after  Tefraction  i» 
given  by  prol<inging  them  till  they  meet  the  first  principal  plane,  and 
then  drawing  them  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  if  they  came  from  points  in 
the  second  principal  plane,  equiiiistant  from  the  axis  with  the  point* 
to  which  they  are  directed  on  the  iirst.     When  we  know  the  position 
of  the  principal  planes  for  any  system   of  surfaces,   and  the  foc«l 
distances  measured  from  them,  we  may  easily  find  tlie  position  of  » 
point  conjugate  to  any  other  by  a  construction  which  ia  eimikr  t« 
that  of  Fig.  84. 

From  the  point  P  (Fig.  86),  draw  PQ  parallel  with  the  axiaXX' ' 
and  PH,    passing  through  the  anterior  principal  focus  F.      PQ,  aftwj 
refraction,  posses  then  through  F',  and  as  if  it  come  from  Q'.    PR  I 
again  proceeds  from  R'  parallf-l  with  the  axis;  the  image  of  P  BMt 
lie  on  both  these  rays,  and  therefore  at  P',   where  they  meet.     Frem 
the  figure 

FHEH      F'H'Q'H' 
PtJ~RQ'       P'li'~tJ'R' 

putting  /  and  f  for  FH   and  F'H',  and  «  and  r  for  PQ  sad  PR'i 
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/    f 
and  lemem'bering  that  EQ  =  E'Q',  we  get  by  addition —+-  =  1, 

or  the  same  formula  as  for  a  single  surface.  From  F  and  P  drop 
perpendiculaiB  on  the  axis ;  FX'  is  then  the  image  of  FX,  and  from 
the  figure  we  see  that  as  KH  =  FX' 

FX     «-^^   / 
FX'      /       v-f 

or  adding  numerators  and  divisors  together 

o^     «  +  (/-/) 

Im    v-if-f)     •     •     ■ 

This  is  very  similar  to  6),  /'  -/  standing  for  E,  and  if  we  measure 
along  the  axis,  from  the  first  and  second  principal  points  respectively, 
two  lines  equal  to  f  -/,  we  get  the  two  nodal  points,  N  and  N', 
which    correspond  to    the   one   nodal  point    of  a    single    surface. 


6a.) 


Fio.  86. 

These  are  evidently  separated  by  the  same  distance  which  separates 
the  two  principal  points.  The  one  nodal  point,  too,  is  the  imago  of 
the  other,  for  the  equation  for  conjugate  points  is  satisfied  when  for  u 
we  put  -  N  =  -  (/*  -/)  and  for  v,  N'  =  (/  -/),  i.e. — 

XN      FX 

In  Fig.  86  we  see  that  as  from  6o.)  y.4j;  =  p'Y'  ^^'^  ^^  i^  ^^  '■''^ 

same  line  with  X'N',  and  FX  is  parallel  with  FX',  the  triangles  PXN 
and  FX'N'  are  similar,  and  F  and  F  are  any  pair  of  conjugate  points. 
The  nodal  points  are  so  situated  then  that  raijs  which  be/are  refraction 
are  directed  towards  the  first,  appear  after  refraction  as  if  they  came 
from  the  second,  and  have  a  direction  jjarallel  to  tlieir  original  one. 
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There  is  an  important  relation  between  the  focal  distances  for  onj 
system  of  refracting  surfaces  which  hare  a  common  axis,  viz.,  tehatever 
he  the  number  of  refracting  media,  the  focal  digtancen  {measured  fnm 
the  principal  poiniii)  are  to  each  other  an  the  iiuiex  of  rejrajdion  of  ih« 
first  medium  is  to  that  if  the  last.  This  theorem  may  be  proved  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The  following  proof  is  based  on  the  relation  exhting 
between  the  angles  of  divergence  of  an  inciilent  and  refracted  ray. 

In  Fig.  83  we  have  ll/i  =  u  tan  o  =  - 1>  tau  a'  and  from  1  b) 


fi-  tan  a' 


tan  a 


I.e.— 


ohj 
im 


It  tan  a' 
tan  a 


Now  if  there  are  n  media,  and  we  call  the  index  of  refraction  of  ths 
first  fig  and  of  the  kst  fta  and  the  size  of  the  first  object  O,  that 
of  its  successive  images  OjO^  ...  On  we  should  have 

(lO  tan  o  =  /ijO,  ton  aj 
=  /XjOj  tan  Oj 


=  /igOo  tan  a. 
(Helmholtz,  Phiji.  Opt.,  page  75.) 
Again  from  Fig.  86  we  see  that : — 

0:0„=/':X'F 
.*.  iia/  tan  a  =  /i„X'F  tan  o. 

When  X  moves  up  to  F,  «"  =  HR  =/  tan  o,  in  which  case 

(to/  tau  a^fL^f  tan  o 
or 

^_/ 

In  the  cose  of  a  glass  or  other  lens  in  air,  the  two  focal  diatanoM 
are  the  same,  and  consequently  the  nodal  points  coincide  with  tlw 
principal  points.  For  the  lenses  (biconvex  and  biconcave)  in  g«Mml 
use,  the  principal  planes  lie  within  the  lens,  so  that  the  iniavnl 
separating  them  is  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  lena.  They  may 
consequently  be  looked  upon  for  most  practical  purposes  as  eoiaieidiiig 
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with  one  vertical  line  which  divides  the  lens  into  two  similar  halves, 
the  nodal  points  heing  also  merged  into  one  at  the  point  where  the 
line  cuts  the  axis. — See  Fig.  87. 


I 


Fio.  87. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  position  of  the 
cardinal  points  in  different  eyes.  They  also  differ,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  accommodation  of  the  eye.  Helmholtz's  most 
recent  measurements  and  calculations  give  the  following  average  values 
for  the  eye  at  rest — anterior  focal  distance  (/)  15-498  millimetres, 
posterior  focal  distance  (/)  20'713  millimetres.  First  principal  point 
(H)=  1*753  miUimetre-s  behind  surface  of  cornea — second  principal 
point  (H')  =  2-106  millimetres  behind  STirface  of  cornea — first  nodal 
point  (N)  =  6-968  millimetres,  and  second  nodal  point  (N')  =  7-321 
millimetres  behind  surface  of  cornea.  On  the  assumption  of  a  full 
accommodative  change  by  which  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  altered  from  10  millimetres  to  6  milli- 
metres, that  of  the  posterior  surface  from  6  millimetres  to  5*6,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  lens  increased  from  3'6  to  4  millimetres,  so  that 
its  anterior  surface  is  approximated  by  0*4  millimetres  to  the  cornea, 
the  respective  values  of  those  quantities  are  changed  to  the  following : — 

/=  13-99  millimetres, /'=  18-692  millimetres,  H  from  cornea  = 
1-858  millimetres,  H'  from  cornea  =  2-257  millimetres,  N  from  cornea 
=  6*566  millimetres,  N'  from  cornea  =  6965  millimetres. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  principal  points  and  between  the  first  and  second 
nodal  points  is  very  small,  0-353  millimetres  for  the  unaccommodated, 
and  0-399  millimetres  for  the  accommodated  eye.  The  average  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  cornea  was  taken  at  7-829,  so  that  in  the  eye  at 
rest  the  second  nodal  point  (the  most  important  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  its  position  on  the  size  of  the  retinal  images)  lies  very 
nearly  \  millimetre  in  front  of  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  cornea, 
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whilst  in  the  accommodated  eye  it  advances  so  as  almost  to  coincide 
•with  tho  first  nodal  point  of  the  eye  at  rest. 

When  glasses  aro  placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  we  have  to  do  wilh  a 
comhiuaticin  of  two  systems  of  centered  refracting  surfaces,  and  must 
know  what  is  tho  differpnce  in  the  position  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
tho  eyo  alone  and  those  of  the  system  composed  of  eye  and  Ions,  in 
onler  to  understand  rightly  their  effect  on  the  sizes  of  the  image* 
formed  on  the  retina. 

llelnilioltz  has  given  the  following  simple  method  of  combining 
two  systems  whose  canlinal  points  and  the  distance  interx'ening  between 
any  two  cardinal  points  in  the  two  systems  are  known.  In  Fig.  68 
H,  ir,  are  tho  principal  points  of  the  first  system  and  llj  and  H'. 
those  of  the  second  system.  Let  the  distance  intervening  betwecu 
the  second  principal  point  of  the  first  system  and  the  first  urincipal 
point  of  the  second  system  be  denoted  by  D,  i.e., 

/  and  f  are  tho  focal  distances  of  the  first,  ^  and  ^'  thoee  of  the 
second  system,  F  and  F  those  again  of  the  combined  systems.     Th« 


Fio.  88.— (From  Helmholtz. ) 

anterior  focus  of  the  combined  systems    is  evidently  the  im«ge 
refraction    through    tho    first  system    of  rays   proceeding    from   Um 
anterior  focus  of  the  second  system.     Putting  then 


we  get 


D  -  ^  for  r,  in  the  equation  —  + — —  1 
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Simihrly 

^'^  -(D-r)-^ 

The  first  condition  for  the  principal  points  is  that  they  should  be  in 
the  relation  of  object  to  image.  They  most  consequently  be  the  images 
given  by  each  system  of  some  other  point.  Let  P  be  that  point  and 
n  and  y  its  images  after  refraction  through  the  first  and  second 
systems  respectively.  In  order  that  U  and  Y  shall  be  the  principal 
points,  they  must  satisfy  the  further  condition  that  images  in  the 
perpendicular  planes,  though  these  points  shall  be  equal  in  size  and 
aimilarly  directed.  Putting  S  for  the  image  at  P,  0,  and  0'  for  the 
images  at  U  and  V,  a!=H'jP  and  y=HjP 
■we  have 

0_    / 

and 


s' 

T 

-X 

0- 

'-T 

-  y 

/ 

* 

To  have  0  =  0'  we  must  have 

J         

f-x      <f,-1J 

or 

X      y 

as  jr  +  y  =  D,  we  have 

X    D-x      ,  y    D-w 

Again 


.=  ^andy=^. 


HU=-^,and 
*        x-f 

y-<l> 

and  putting  in  the  above  values  for  x  and  y,  these  distances  H,U 
(which  we  may  call  A),  and  H'jV  (which  we  may  call  h'),  which  are 
the  distances  respectively  of  the  first  principal  piano  of  the  combined 
system  from  the  first  principal  plane  of  the  first  system,  and  of  the 
second  principal  plane  of  the  combined  system  from  the  second  prin- 
cipal plane  of  the  second  system,  have  the  following  values :— 
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D/ 


A'. 


7.) 


For  F  and  F  we  have 

F=HiF-A 


i>f 


F. 


8.) 


In  the  problems  connected  with  the  eye,  the  firat  syatem  is  a  leiM  ia 
front  of  the  eye  sonounded  by  air,  and  therefore /-•^.  In  this  can 
the  values  of  AA',  F  and  F  are  further  simplified,  and.  yn  have 


A 


D/ 


K 5*1- 

r-    ^f 


8«.) 


If  the  lens  be  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  at  such  a  distance  from  its 
first  principal  plane  as  to  make  D  =  <t>  then 

*  =  ~<f> 
h'  =  -  ^i 

F  =  .^andF  =  <^'.  ' 

The  first  principal  plane  remains  then  unaltered  in  position,  whilst 
the  second  is  moved  to  an  extent  depending  on  one  variable  only,  vit, 
the  focus  of  the  lens  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  backwards  or  forwards, 
according  as  that  is  negative  or  positive.  As  the  distance  of  the 
first  nodal  point  from  the  first  principal  plane,  and  of  the  second  from 
the  second  principal  plane  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
focal  lengths,  it  follows  that  when  D  =  <^  the  first  nodal  point,  too, 
remains  unaltered  in  position,  and  the  second  is  moved  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  second  principal  plane. 

Uliere  the  ametropia  is  axial  (which,  as  was  Jlnt  thmon  iy 
Bonders,  is  most  freguenlly  tlu  case)  tlu  degree  of  donfftUion  or 
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shortening  of  the  aiUero-poslerior  axis  of  the  eye  is  equal  in  extent 
to  tlie  alteration  in  t/te  jwsifion  of  the  second  nodal  jwint  if  the 
correcting  Itns  be  placed  at  the  anterior  focal  point  of  the  eye. 

This  theorem  is  proved  in  the  following  way :  If  ^  and  <^'  be 
the  anterior  and  posterior  focal  distances  of  the  eye,  we  may  express  the 
relation  between  the  conjugate  foci  m  and  v,  which  represent  respec- 
tively the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  first  principal  piano  and  its 
image  on  the  retina,  and  therefore  the  distance  of  the  retina  it«elf  from 
the  second  principal  plane  of  the  eye,  by  the  formula  5  p. 

M  -  </> 

Now  when  the  lens  correcting  the  ametropia  is  at  the  anterior  focal 
point  of  the  eye,  its  focal  distance/  may  be  put  f or  u  -  ^  in  the  above 
equation,  which  then  becomes 

/ 


«-</> 


The  distance  from  the  second  principal  focus  of  the  eye  to  the  retina 
varies  therefore  indirectly  as  /.  If  we  take  /  at  1  metre,  we  have  as 
the  axial  elongation  or  shortening,  producing  a  mj'opia  or  hyper- 
metropia  of  the  extent  corrected  by  a  minus  or  plus  lens  of  1  dioptre 
(taking  Helmholtz's  values  of  ff>  and  tft), 

15-498  X  20-713 


1000 


'  =  0-32  mm. 


From  this  we  see  what  a  comparatively  trifling  change  in  tlie 
length  of  the  eye  is  suflBcient  to  give  rise  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  ametropia.  A  deviation  in  either  direction,  for  instance, 
to  the  extent  of  the  breadtli  of  a  shilling  would  require,  for  the 
correction  of  the  abnormality  in  refraction  which  it  would  pro- 
duce, a  lens  of  rather  more  than  3  dioptres  if  placed  about  14 
millimetres  from  the  cornea. 

When  an  axial  ametropia  is  corrected  by  a  lens  placed  at  the 
anterior  focus  of  the  eye,  the  retinal  images  vjhich  it  receives  are 
the  same  size  as  if  the  eye  were  emvietropie. 

This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  second  nodal  point  of  the 
combined  system  of  Ions  and  eye  Ucs  just  as  far  in  front  of  or  behind 
that  of  the  eye,  as  the  ametropic  retina  lies  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
position  it  should  occupy  to  coincide  with  the  principal  focus  of  the 
dioptric  media  of  the  eye. 
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Numerous  measurements  of  the  curvature  of  the  coiim 
in  cases  of  ametropia  have  shown  that  although  the  highet 
degrees  of  myopia  and  hypermetropia  are  often  associated  with 
respectively  a  smaller  and  greater  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
cornea,  still  there  appears  as  a  rule  rather  to  l>e  a  tendency  ot 
the  part  of  the  corneal  curvature  towards  a  correction  of  the 
axial  abnormality. 

When  the  correcting  lens  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  thu 
on  the  average  13-14  millimetres  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  cor- 
responding axial  elongation  is  less,  and  the  corresponding  axi«l 
shortening  greater  than  when  placed  in  that  position  (tir,,  the 
anterior  focal  point  of  the  eye).  Conversely,  when  the  correct- 
ing lens  is  placed  at  a  shorter  distance  from  the  eye  thin 
13-14  millimetres,  the  con-esponding  axial  elongation  is  greater 
and  the  shortening  less  than  when  it  occupies  that  position.  In 
other  words,  an  axial,  myopia  requires  a  stronger  lens  for  iU  car- 
rection  the  further  the  lens  is  placed  from  the.  eye;  an  axial 
hypermetropia,  on  the  ot/ur  hand,  a  weaker  oiu. 

To  see  that  this  is  the  case,  we  have  only  to  malce  D  greater  or  |m 
than  <)!>,  when  we  get  «-  <^  greater  than /for  a  positive  glass,  betwa 
the  eye  and  its  anterior  focus,  and  for  a  negative  glass  farther  fron 
the  eye  than  its  anterior  focus  ;  whilst  u  -  <^,  less  than  /,  would  stanJ 
for  a  positive  glass  farther  from  the  eye  than  its  anterior  focus,  and 
for  a  negative  gliiss  between  tlie  eye  and  that  point.  If  x  be  put  f«r 
the  diUurenco  between /and  u  -  ^,  we  have  in  the  first  case — 

V  -<i>'  =  J^  ,  and  for  the  second 
/+  •« 

J.    J' 

v-4>'  — 


In  order  to  see  what  change  takes  place  in  the  positions  of  the  caniinil 
points  when  the  interval  between  the  glass  and  the  eye  is  incressed 
more  and  more  from  D  =  <^,  we  may,  as  abo\-e,  put  D  =  ^+*i  ' 
standing  for  the  variable  increase.  Putting  this  value  for  D  in  tha 
expression  for  F  and  F'  in  8a),  wc  get — 

F=^  and 
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and 


That  is,  the  focal  distances  of  the  combined  system  are  greater  when 
•  convex  glass  is  farther  from  the  eye  than  its  anterior  focus,  or  a 
ooncaTe  nearer  than  its  anterior  focus,  and  less  when  a  concave  lens 
is  further  from,  and  a  convex  lens  nearer,  the  eye  than  that  distance, 
.Also  the  distance  of  the  nodal  points  =  (F  -  F),  from  the  principal 
ptnnts  is  greater  or  less  under  the  same  circamstance&  Again,  putting 
the  same  value  for  D  in  the  expression  for  h  and  A'  in  8a  we  get — 

«-/ 

x-f. 

Now  when  /  is  n^ative  the  above  value  for  h  increases  with  x, 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  x,  consequently  the  first  principal  point 
idvances  as  a  concave  lens  is  withdrawn  from  the  eye.     When  /  is 
positive,  the  value  for  A  is  also  increased,  and  more  rapidly  than  z  /  so 
that  the  first  principal  point  recedes  more  and  more  the  further  a 
Convex  lens  is  withdrawn  from  the  eye.     Again,  when  /  is  negative.  A' 
is  positive,  and  increases  with  x;  therefore,  the  farther  a  concave  glass 
is  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  more  does  the  second  principal  point  of  the 
system  recede  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  same  point  in  the 
«ye.     When/  is  positive  h  is  negative,  and  increases  with  x;  there- 
fore, the  farther  a  convex  glass  is  held  from  the  eye  the  more  does 
the  second  principal  point  of  the  system  of  eye  and  lens  advance  from 
that  occupied  by  the  same  point  for  the  eye  alone.     As  the  distance 
from  the  first  principal  point  to  the  first  nodal  point  =  F  -  F,  and  this 
in  the  case  of  a  concave  glass,  further  from  the  eye  than  its  anterior 
focal  distance,  is  less  than  <^'  -  <^,  it  follows  that  the  first  nodal  point 
also  advances  more  and  more  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  first 
principal  point,  when  a  concave  lens  is  removed  from  the  eye.     The 
second  nodal  point,  which  lies  at  the  same  distance  F  -  F  from  the 
second  principal  point,  recedes  more  and  more,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
than  the  second  principal  point  as  a  concave  lens  is  withdrawn  from 
the  eye.     This  is  evident,  as  although  F'  -  F  is  less  than  4>'  -4>)  its 

value,  ^T*  ~  V//,  when /is  negative,  does  not  diminish  so  rapidly  with 
f-x 

the  increase  of  x,  as  the  value  of  h',  viz.,  i^ — ^^. 

x—f 
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Again,  when  /  is  positive,  P  -  F  is  greater  than  <^'  -  ^  when  tb 
convex  lens  is  further  from  the  eye  than  its  anterior  focAl  point;  tba»- 
fore,  as  this  position  of  the  lens  canaes  the  anterior  ptinci|xil  poinl  to 
recede,  it  follows  that  the  anterior  nodal  point  recedes  etiU  furtlut 
The  second  nodal  point  advances,  though  not  so  far  aa  the  tMoaii 
principal  point,  as  there  is  the  same  distance  between  the  two  doU 
points  as  between  the  two  principal  points.  This  is  evident,  too^  bm 
the  above  expression  for  h'  increasing  more  rapidly  with  z  thu  doM 
F-F. 

When  the  ametropia  is  corrected  by  a  glass  situated  furtko 
in  front  of  the  eye  than  its  anterior  focal  point,  the  imagt 
received  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  rest  is  smaller  in  the  a* 
of  myopia,  and  greater  in  the  ease  of  hypermetropia,  than  tbu 
which  would  be  received  by  an  emmetropic  eye  under  the  sum 
conditions  without  a  glass.  The  opposite  is  the  case  if  the 
correcting  glass  is  placed  nearer  the  eye  than  its  anterior  fbol 
point. 

This  may  be  shown  as  follows : — The  distance  from  the  ncoad 
nodal  point  N'  to  the  second  principal  focus  F  (the  retina  in  the  cm 

/-* 

gloss  to  correct  the  ametropia  incieim  or 
decreases  to  tlie  same  amount  as  x,  the  denominator  of  this  expradflB 
for  F  always  remains  the  same  whilst  the  numerator  r  varies  with/. 
Now  we  have  seen  (1.)  that  the  correcting  glass  for  myopia  is  stnngs 
and  therefore  /  less,  the  correcting  glass  for  hypermetrtipia,  on  tie 
other  liand,  weaker,  and  therefore  /  greater  the  farther  it  is  from  tin 
eye  ;  (2.)  that  when  the  correcting  glass  is  at  the  anterior  focal  point 
of  the  eye  the  distance  between  the  second  nodal  point  and  the  retin 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  emmetropia ;  F,  however,  hecooB 
smaller  with  /,  that  is,  with  the  increase  in  strength  of  the  dioptt* 
lens  used  for  correction ;  therefore  the  distance  from  the  second  nixhl 
point  to  the  retina  becomes  less  the  stronger  the  correcting  lens,  «11«1  i' 
is  less  for  correction  with  a  concave  glass  in  front  of  the  aiiterior 
focus  of  the  eye,  and  for  a  convex  one  between  the  eye  and  it* 
anterior  focus  than  iu  an  emmetropic  eye  of  equal  refracting  pof- 
F,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  with/,  that  is,  with  the  dirainutiooi" 
the  strength  of  the  correcting  lens  ;  therefore  the  distance  betwMB  th» 
second  nodal  point  and  the  retina  is  greater  the  weaker  the  eorwrtJng 
lens,  and  is  greater  for  correction  with  a  concave  glass  neater  the  ej> 


of    corrected    ametropia)  =  F'  -  ( P  -  F) 
distance   (/)    of    the 


=  F  = 


As   the  foal 
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than  its  anterior  focal  point,  and  with  a  convex  lens  placed  beyond 
that  point,  limn  in  tlie  case  of  a  corresponding  emmetro|)ia.  But  we 
Imve  seeu  that  tlie  sizes  of  the  retinal  images  are  larger  the  further  the 
correcting  conrex  {{loss  is  from  the  eye,  or  the  nearer  the  correcting 
concave  glass,  and  vice  versa.  As  «n  exMnple,  take  the  cocmoImmi  of  an 
ametropia  by  a  lens  of  12  D.  This  will  correspond  (page  439)  fop 
correction  at  anterior  focus  to  an  axial  change  of  3'84  niillinjetres,  and 
in  the  case  of  myopia  will  also  be  corrected  by  a  -  13-0  D  lens,  6'4 
millimetres  in  front  of,  or  a  — 11*0  D  lens,  7*G  millimetres  behind 
the  anterior  focal  point  of  the  eye.  In  the  case  of  hypermetropia, 
again,  the  correction  is  ako  effecteil  by  a  +11-0  D  lens,  76  milli- 
metres in  front  of,  and  a  -l-13'O  D  lens,  6*4  millimetres  behind  the 
anterior  of  the  eye.     In  both  ctises  we  have  for  correction  by  a  12'0 

IK.K  J-  7fi-0 

D  lens  F=15-5;  by  a  108  D  F  =  i^^^=  14-31 ;  by  an  11-0 

15'5  X  90*9 
D  F  =  — ^^ —  =  16-91,  the  relative  sizes  of  the  images  being — 

for  correction  with  12"0 — 1. 

„  „     130— 0-9168. 

„     11-0—1091. 

The  position  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye  has  an 
influence  on  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  Thus,  if  there  has  been 
previously  erametropia,  an  advance  of  the  lens  produces  myopia, 
a  recession,  hypermetropia.  An  eye,  therefore,  which,  owing  to 
a  too  great  length  of  the  antero-posterior  axis,  would,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  myopic,  might  nevertheless  be  emme- 
tropic owing  to  a  greater  than  average  distance  of  the  lens  from 
the  cornea. 

To  see  this  we  have  only  to  notice  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
iucreasing  D,  put  for  the  iuterval  between  the  apex  of  the  cornea  and 
the  first  principal  point  of  the  lens  in  the  formula!  for  the  values  of  h' 
and  F.  As  D  increases  both  F  and  h'  increase,  but  F'  more  rapidly 
than  h' ;  consequently  the  second  focal  distance  of  the  oye  increases 
with  D.  If  for  one  value  of  D  (usually  about  6  millimetres)  the  eye 
is  emmetropic  for  a  greater  value,  the  retina  lies  in  front  of  the  focus, 
or  the  eye  is  hypermetropic,  while  for  a  less  value  it  lies  behind  the 
focus,  and  the  eye  is  consequently  myopic.  A  change  of  less  than 
\  millimetre  in  the  position  of  the  lens  is  su£5cient  to  cause  an 
ametropia  of  1  D. 
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We  have  seen  that  spherical  lenses  have  tlie  effect  of  alter- 
ing the  position  of  the  range  of  accommodation.    Theyalw 
produce  a  change  in  the  actual  amount  of  that  range.    Codcitb 
glasses  increase  and  convex  diminish  the  range  of  accommod*- 
tion.     Myopes  have  therefore  a  certain  advantage  over  oUieo 
in  respect  of  accommodation,  as  not  only  have  they  «  closer 
near  point  without  correction,  and  a  suitable  far  {loint  trilh 
correction,  but  their  range  of  accommodation  is  increased  by  tiie 
glass  which  they  wear  for  the  improvement  of  their  diiUnt 
vision.     Hypermetropic  individuals,  on   the  other  hand,  li»» 
the  double  disadvantage  of  a  frequently  too-distant  near  poim 
without  correction,  and  a  curtailment  of  the  range  of  accoin~v- 
dation  with  correction. 


The  influence  of  spherical  correcting  lenses  on  the  accommoditin 
range  (A)  may  be  shown  in  the  following  way  : — The  addition  to  tin 
refractive  power,  wliich  takes  place  by  the  alteration  of  the  currabnt 
of  the  lens,  may,  as  Nagel  has  shown,  be  most  conveniently  lookoi 
upon  as  producing  the  same  effect  as  a  thin  lens  of  the  power! 
situated  at  the  first  principal  point  of  the  eye.  We  have  seen  thit 
N  -  F  =  A,  t.c.,  the  difference  between  the  dioptric  value  of  U«i  Im, 
which  at  the  first  principal  point  of  the  eye  has  its  focus  eqnal  to  tlM 
distance  of  the  near  point  (raeasiu'ed  from  the  principal  point),  ud 
the  dioptric  value  of  that  wliich  in  the  same  situation  corresponds  ia 
focal  value  to  tlie  distance  of  the  far  point,  is  equal  to  the  aceoanBfr 
dative  change.  This  difTorence,  therefore,  represents  the  angB  flf 
accommodation.  Now  let  us  imagine  the  lens  correcting  an  ametropi* 
to  be  situated  also  iu  the  first  principal  plane  ;  it  is  obvious  that  tli»  j 
far  point  before  and  after  correction  will  be  conjugate  points  with 
respect  to  this  imagined  lens.  If  we  call  the  dioptric  value  of  tl» 
first  F,  and  of  the  second  F',  and  the  value  of  the  lens  L,  we  lut« 
therefore 

F-F  =  L    ...     a) 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  the  conedinj 
lens  this  position,  we  may  call  the  value  of  the  correcting  lens  in  fwnl 
of  the  eye  L'.  (This,  we  have  seen,  is  greater  in  myopia  and  I«s»  io 
hypermetropia.)  The  distances  of  the  near  point  from  this  ieoi  W»i» 
and  after  correction  are  conjugate  points  with  respect  to  it.  If  mail 
these,  as  represented  by  their  dioptric  values,  X  and  X',  we  bar* 


X'-X  =  L' 


P) 
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■ibtxactuig  a  from  the  j3  we  get 

(X'-F)  =  (X-r)  +  (L'-L). 

Kow  patting  N  and  N'  for  the  distances  of  the  near  point  from  the 
jrincipal  point  of  the  eye  before  and  after  refraction  through  L' : — 

(X' -  F)  =  (N' -  F)  +  (X' -  N') = A' +  (X' -  N') 
«nd  (X-F)  =  (N-F)  +  (X-N)=A+(X-N) 

.-.  A'  =  A+(L'-L)  +  (X-X')  +  (N'-N)  and 
X-X'=-L'. 

When  L  fully  corrects  the  ametropia — 

L=F  .-.  A'=N'. 

For  the  correction  of  myopia  L  is  negative  and  (N'  -  N)  negative,  but 
kes  than  L.  Consequently  in  myopia  A'  is  greater  than  A.  For  the 
eonection  of  hypermetropia  L  and  N'  -  N  are  positive,  but  L  greater 
{ban  (N'  —  K).  Consequently  in  hypermetropia  A'  is  less  than  A. 
As  N'  -  N  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  L,  the  increase  or  diminution 
in  the  range  of  accommodation  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  lens 
used.  As  examples  take  the  cases  of  5  D  of  myopia,  or  hyperme- 
tropia with  10  D  range  of  accommodation,  and  fully  corrected  by  a 
lens  16  millimetres  in  front  of  the  first  principal  point  of  the  eye.  In 
the  case  of  M  =  50  D,  N  =  150  D  and  X  19-38  D  .-.  as  L'  =  5405  D, 
X'  =  13-975  D.  and  A' =  N'=  11-553  or  a  gain  of  1-5  D.  For  II 
5-0  A'  =  N'  =  8-738  or  a  loss  of  1-27  D. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  hypermetropia  6-0  D,  and  with  a  range  of 
accommodation  of  8-0  D,  partially  corrected  by  a  +  3-0  D  lens,  20 
millimetres  in  front  of  the  first  principal  plane. 

Here  L  =  319D  and  A'  =  8  +  4-62-20-319  =  7-43  D,  or  a 
loss  of  0-57  D. 

The  size  of  the  retinal  image  of  any  object  depends  (1)  on 
the  visual  angle  subtended  by  the  object,  and  (2)  on  the 
distance  between  the  second  nodal  point  and  the  retina.  Any 
circumstance  which  increases  either  produces  a  magnification  of 
the  image.  Now  if  we  look  upon  the  visual  acuity  in  any  case, 
as  given  by  the  smallest  visual  angle  under  which  the  space 
separating  two  objects  enables  one  to  distinguish  them  as 
separate,  it  is  obvious  that  any  circumstance  which  increases  the 
distance  between  the  second  nodal  point  and  the  retina  will 
increase  the  visual  acuity,  by  diminishing  the  visual  angle 
corresponding  to  the  same  size  of  retinal  image.     Such  an 
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increase  in  the  distance  between  the  second  nodal  point  anil  tiie 
retina  occurs  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a  near  objea. 
consequently,  what  is  called  the  relative  visual  acuHy,  or  tJM 
acuity  for  objects  for  which  the  eye  has  to  accommodate,  ii 
greater  than  the  ahsolute  visual  acuitij,  or  that  which  detennioM 
the  visibility  of  distant  objects.  The  relative  visual  acuity  ii 
still  greater  if  the  accommodation  be  supplied  by  a  convex  gltti 
in  front  of  the  eye. 

"We  may,  without  introducing  an  error  of  any  consequence,  look 
upon  the  acconimodation  of  tho  eye  as  affected  by  a  thin  lens  (irbute 
focus /=  u,  the  distance  for  wliich  accommodation  takes  place)  nttated 
at  the  first  principfti  jilane  of  the  eye. 

For  tho  new  anterior  focal  distance  of  the  altered  eye  we  b»n 

b),  F  =  distance  from  second  nodal  point  to  second  focus  =  —— 

for  tliR  additional  distance  from  the  second  focus  to  the  tetiiia  « 
t?  -  F  we  must  add  (5  /3) — 

FF 
tt-F 

4>u       ^  +  « 


.■.  the  distance  required — 


F  + 


<f,^u 


FF 


"^  (<»'  +  «) 

H-F  <t>  +  u 

and  this  amount  is  to  <^  the  distance  between  the  nodal  point  and  tlM 
retina  in  tho  unaccommodated  emmetropic  eye,  as  V,  the  nUtire 
visual  acuity  to  V,  the  absolute  visual  acuity — 


V'  = 


<!>'  +  » 
<l>  +  u 


9.) 


or  putting  u  =  j-where  L  is  the  dioptre  lens  whose  focal  length  is  u— 
L./.'  +  l 


V'=: 


9a.) 


L./.  +  1     ■     ■ 
and  giving  <{>  and  </>'  their  average  value  according  to  Helmholtz — 

,„     1  + -020713  L 


1  + -015498  L 


9i8.) 
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To  get  the  general  forniala  for  V,  the  rdatire  Twaai  Koitj  vben  s 
I  Convex  lens  of  any  s<tr«Dgth  Ls  held  in  froat  of  th«  iUMceoiwiit«iii 
J  emmetropic  eye,  we  have  only  to  pnt  u  -  D  for  /  in  8a.)  T)w 
[formula  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  reduces  for  D  =  O  to 

V'  =  l+    ^ 


bis  is  the  case  when  the  glass  is  situated  at  the  anterior  focus  of  t&e 
I  eje.     According  to  the  same  notation  as  before  we  may  pnt — 

5-,  =  u  -  D  =/  and  10)  becomes 

V  =  l+L'<^' 10a), 

of  putting  in  Helmholtz's  values  for  <^' 

V'=l+ 020713  L'  .    .    .     10/3.)      ■ 

For  D  =  0,  the  general  value  for  V,  reduces  to  9).  We  see^ 
that  10^)  is  greater  than  9), — i.e.,  the  increase  in  the  visual  acuity  ia 
greater  when  the  near  object,  seen  distinctly  by  an  ametropic  eye,  ia 
seen  with  a  lens  in  front  of  the  eye,  than  when  it  is  accommodated  for. 
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In  the  case  of  an  uncorrected  myopic  eye  distant  vision  is 
indistinct,  and  the  visual  acuity  for  distant  objects  consequently 
less  than  normal.  At  the  same  time,  owinj?  to  the  greater  dis- 
tance of  the  second  nodal  point  from  the  retina  than  if  the  same 
eye  were  emmetropic  from  having  a  shorter  antero-posterior  axis, 
the  images  formed  of  distant  objects  are  actually  larger,  though 
indistinct, — that  is  to  say,  measured  from  the  centres  of  their 
diffusion  circles,  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  the  images 
of  any  two  points  than  in  an  emmetropic  eye  of  the  same  build. 

In  comparing  the  rdativc  acuity  of  myopes  with  that  of 
ametropes,  the  advantage  is  found  on  the  side  of  the  former. 
Thus,  a  myopic  eye  receives  larger  images  of  objects  at  the  dis- 
tance of  its  far  point  than  an  otherwise  similar  emmetropic  eye 
accommodated  for  that  distance.  When  a  myopia  is  corrected 
by  a  suitable  lens,  whose  centre  (or,  more  correctly,  second  I 
principal  point)  coincides  with  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye,  we 
have  seen  that  the  visual  acuity,  which  it  then  has,  is  that  of  an 
emmetropic  eye  of  the  same  dioptric  power.  The  relative  visual 
acuity  for  the  accommodated  corrected  myopic  eye  (tlio  correct- 
ing glass  occupying  the  position  of  its  anterior  focus)  is  slightly 
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less  tliau  that  of  the  otherwise  similar  emmetropic  eye,  1 
niodated  for  the  same  distance.  This  is  owing  to  t 
amount  of  accommodative  change  not  being  required 
corrected  m^'opic  eye  for  the  focussing  of  definite  distal 
has  to  he  brought  into  action  by  the  emmetropic  eye  forj 
same  distances,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  distance  between  n 
points  and  retina  increases  with  the  increased  curvaturei 
the  crystalline  lens.  All  these  circumstances  give  rise  to 
appreciable  diminishing  by  the  concave  glasses  used  for 
correction  of  myopia. 

When  a  myopic  eye  receives  images  of  objects  at  the  diatano 
its  fur  puint,  their  si:!e,  as  compared  with  distant  objects  se«n  b| 
emmetropic  eye,  is  as  1  +  L'</>' :  L  (where  1  =  1  metre  and  L' 
dioptric  value  of  the  lens  correcting  at  </>,  or  if  R  be  th« 

L'=    p  ^      Y    The  emmetropic  eye  accommodated  for  the  i 

tanco,  R,  has  a  relative  visual  acuity,  9a) — 

L./.'  +  l 

where  L  =  -rr ;  consequently  the   ratio  between   the    visual 

of  the  myojiic  eye  at  its  far  point,  and  the  emmetropic 
modated  for  the  same  distance, 

(L.^-H)(L>'+1) 
L  <^'  + 1 


(1  +  -0015498  L)  (1  +  0020713  L') 
1  +  -00207  L 


11a). 


Wlicn  a  myopic  eye,  corrected  by  a  glass  at  <^  is  accommodated 
certain  distance,  a,  the  addition  to  the  refractive  power  of  the  eiya 

line  lens,  is  not  ~  —  L,  but  less  by  the  difference  between  the 

1 


dation  required  for  that  distance  with  the  correcting  lens  (^' "-  -^ — j 

and  that  required  by  the  imaginary  lens  ^L  =>  t^J  in  the  first  priaca 

piano.     If  we  write  a,, »  dioptric  value  of  accommcxlative  chaqni 
cjmxtion  took  place  at  the  principal  point,  and  u^  for  that  nqni 
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for  the  same  distance  a,  with  correction  at  ^  we  have  for  the  value  of 
idative  acuity  in  the  case  of  the  accommodated  myopic  eye — 

^      OL^+l       •     •     •     12) 

As  o^^a,  this  quantity  is  less  than  the  corresponding  one  for  accommo- 
dated emmetropia  (9a)  the  more  L'  differs  from  L,  and  therefore  the 
higher  the  degree  of  the  myopia.  As  an  example,  compare  the  relative 
visual  acuity  of  a  myopia  corrected  by  -  lO'O  D  at  ^  and  accommo- 
dated for  a  point  10  centimetres  from  its  principal  poii^t  with  that  of 
an  emmetropic  eye  accommodated  for  the  same  distance. 

Here  a  =  100  and  L'  =  lO-O,  Ox,  =  762, 
.  ^,_762x  020713-1-1 
•^      t-62x -015498-1-1        "10355, 

while  the  relative  visual  acuity  of  the  emmetropic  eye  accommodated 
for  the  same  distance,  viz. — 

lOx -020713-1 
^  -lOx -015498-1-^"*^^^- 

If  this  last  be  taken  as  unity,  the  relative  visual  acuity  of  the  myopic 
eye  corrected  by  a  lens  of  -  lO'O  D  at  0,  and  accommodated  for  a 
distance  of  10  centimetres  as  compared  with  that  of  the  emmetropic 
eye  accommodated  for  the  same  distance,  is  -99. 

In  the  unaccommodated  and  otherwise  uncorrected  hyper- 
metropic eye  the  visual  acuity  is  less  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye, 
owing  to  the  circles  of  diffusion  which  surround  the  centres  of 
the  images  of  each  point  of  the  object  seen.  But  apart  from 
this,  these  images  are  in  themselves  smaller  as  the  distances 
separating  the  centres  of  the  diffusion  circles  corresponding  to 
external  points,  are  less  than  in  emmetropia,  owing  to  the 
shorter  distance  between  the  second  nodal  point  and  the  retina. 

For  axial  hypermetropia  corrected  by  a  lens  at  the  anterior 
focus  of  the  eye,  the  absolute  visual  acuity  is  the  same  as  for 
emmetropia.  When  corrected  by  accommodation  or  only  partially 
by  a  lens,  the  remaining  error  being  covered  by  accommoda- 
tion, the  absolute  visual  acuity  is  less  than  in  emmetropia. 
When  fully  corrected  by  a  lens  at  the  anterior  focus  of  the 
eye  and  accommodated  for  a  certain  finite  distance,  the  relative 
visual  acuity  is  greater  than  in  the  otherwise  similar  emmetropic 
eye  accommodated  for  the  same  distance.    This  is  because,  as 
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we  have  seen  (page  445),  the  same  amount  of  accommodatiw 
change  brings  about  a  smaller  amplitude  of  acconinnTdatiooia 
the  corrected  hypermetropic  eye  than  in  the  emmetropic  cj«i 
aud  consequently  a  greater  effort  of  accommodation  is  required, 
therefore  a  greater  advance  in  the  position  of  the  jeo)iiii 
nodal  point  takes  place  for  the  adaptation  for  the  defimte 
distance  than  is  the  case  with  the  emmetropic  eye.  All 
these  circumstances  give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  npprea- 
able  magnification  by  the  convex  lenses  used  for  the  conreUoa 
of  hypermetropia. 

When  a  hypermetropic  eye  is  at  rest,  the  distance  fniia  lit 
second  nodal  puint  to  the  retina  is,  as  compared  with  thil  of  t 
similar  emmetropic  eye,  as — 

where  /  is  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  correcting  at  <^.    The  viid 
acuity,  leaving  out  the  question  of  dilTusion  circles,  would  be .'. 

When  the  hypermetropia  is  corrected  by  accommodation,  if  we  pal 


1 


E  +  <^ 


and  1'  =  ^ 


-L'.^' 


13.) 


L.^  +1 
or  with  Helmholtz's  average  values  for  ^  and  ^ 

„     1+ -020713  1      ,,„o-,„T'  17  \ 

^=fT^0r5WL-^20,13L    ....      13a.) 

As  an  example  take  a  hypermetrojiia  whinh  would  be  fully  contctw 
by  a  6'0  lens  at  <^  then  L'  =  5'0  aud  L  =  o'lOS  and 


Y  = 


1  +  5-405  X -020713 
l+5'405x -015498 


-5  X -020713  =  -92244 


For  the  relative  visual  acuity  of  the  fully  corrected  hypermetropi*  1 
we  have : 

ffi'<^'  +  l 


V'  =  - 


13)8). 


«i'  <^  + 1 

As  Oi'  is  greater  than  a^  =  o,  V  for  corrected  hypermetropia  is  gw»'*' 
than  V  for  emmetropia,  and  greater  the  greater  ia  the  diffensnc* 
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between  L'  and  L,  that  is,  the  higher  the  degree,  of  hypermctropia.  As 
an  example  take  the  case  of  a  hyperinotropia  corrected  by  a  5'0  D  lens 
at  </>  and  accommodated  for  a  distance  of  10  contimotrcs  from  the  first 
principal  point     Hero  L  =  5*0,  a  =  100  and  a^  =  1 1  "58. 


V'  = 


11-58  X 


■'?^^^  =  10512 


11-58  X  -015498  +  1 

If  again  the  relative  acuity  of  the  emmetropic  eye,  accommodated 
for  a  point  10  centimetres  distant,  be  taken  as  unity,  that  of  the 
hypermetropic  corrected  by  +5-0  at  <^=l-0058. 

The  relative  visual  acuity  in  corrected  presbyopia  remains  to 
be  considered.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  this 
is  greater  than  when  the  accommodation  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  of  itself  adapt  the  eye  for  the  vision  of  near  objects,  but  that, 
as  long  as  the  accommodation  is  only  assisted  by  the  lens  in 
front  of  the  eye,  it  is  not  as  great  as  when  altogether  replaced 
by  such  a  lens.  The  relative  visual  acuity  therefore  increases 
with  the  degree  of  corrected  presbyopia. 

If  a  be  the  amount  of  accommodation  used,  and  L'  the  dioptric 
value  of  the  assisting  lens,  it  is  evident  that  for  presbyopia  we  have 


V- 


a<^'  +  l 


+  L'.^' 


14.) 


a<^+l 

The  visual  acuity  in  the  case  of  aphakia,  or  the  state  of  refrac- 
tion when  the  crystalline  lens  is  absent,  is  greater  than  in 
emmetropia  or  axial  ametropia,  corrected  at  the  anterior  focus 
of  the  eye,  and  that  whether  the  eye  has  been  previously 
emmetropic  or  ainetropic.  The  ncuity  increases,  too,  as  the 
correcting  lens  lies  farther  and  farther  from  the  cornea. 

The  focal  distances  in  aphakia  may  conveniently  be  denoted  by 
^j^  and  <i)\.  When  the  eye  is  corrected  by  a  lens  whose  foeul  dis- 
tance =/,  the  distance  between  the  new  secund  nodal  point  and  the 
retina  (8  a)  =  the  new  anterior  focal  distance,  which  we  may  call  <^^ 

•^f-  "    ,       /  ,.  •      Here  D  is  the  distance  from  the  cornea,  as  this 

is  the  position  of  the  principal  plane  of  the  eye  when  the  lens  is 
absent.  If  /  be  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  which  at  the  cornea 
would  bring  the  image  from  <^'a  to  the  retina,  we  may  write  /  +  D  for 
/;  then 

**  cor.  =  ^*  '         ' 
'pA  +  i 
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and  putting  p  for  Z  +  D  and  =•  'o'^i  where  U  =  the  dioptric  t 

of  the  correcting  lens  at  distance  D  from  the  cornea,  and  L 
dioptric  value  of  the  imaginary  correcting  lens  at  the  cornea  it 
this  becomes 

,  L         ^^ 

Consequently  as  the  visual  acuity  in  corrected  aphakia  V^  is  to 

in  emmetropia  V,  =  <^  :  (^^  cor. 

''*-L'-^(I^x+l)    ■     •     ■         '• 
or  patting  in  Hvlmholtz's  values  for  4>  and  ^^ 

V    _L :032366      _ 

*  ~L' -015498 (023266  +  i)   •     "     '^  *'• 

This  evidently  increases  as  the  diffeience  between  L,  and  L' 
creases.  It  increases,  too,  as  L  diminishes,  therefore  the  visual  aci 
is  greater  in  an  eye  which  has  been  previously  myopic,  owinj 
abnormal  length,  and  less  in  one  in  which  there  has  been  pierioi 
axial  hypermetropia. 


Measurement  of  Ametropia. 

The  determination  of  the  degree  of  myopia  or  hypermetrr 
may  \k  made  both  .subjectively  and  objectivelj-.  AVith  a  lii 
intelli<:ence  and  good  acuteness  of  vision  on  the  part  of 
individual  tested,  the  subjective  method  is  the  most  rapid  j 
accurate.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  either  of  tliese  facton 
deficient,  or  wiicn  the  patient  tries  for  any  purpose  to  decei 
that  an  objective  test  is  called  for  at  all. 

The  sul)jective  test  is  made  by  determining  the  gla.«s  reqni: 
to  give  the  best  vision  at  a  distance.  The  distance  should 
least  be  five,  preferably  si.x  metres,  and  the  test  objects 
types  or  figures  graduated  in  size,  accortling  to  the  merl 
lirst  adopted  by  Snellen.  If  the  jiatient's  accommodation 
paraly.sed  by  atropine,  or  be  absent  owing  to  advanced  a 
or  any  other  cause,  the  concave  or  convex  glass  which  enab 
him  to  read  the  smallest  type  whicii  he  is  capable  of,  is 
measure  of  tiie  degree  of  his  ametropia  (referred  to  the  positi 
of  the  glass).    The  presence  of  accommodative  power  rendi 
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it  possible  for  him  to  see  equally  well  (though  not  so  comfort- 
ably) with  different  strengths  of  glasses,  so  that  thi&  circuvistance 
must  aliivii/s  be  kept  in  mind  whilst  making  a  subjective  test 
under  the  ordinary  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  myopia,  the  degree  of  normal  refraction  is 
given  by  the  weakest  glass  with  which  the  individual  obtains  his 
best  vision  (provided  there  is  not  any  marked  defect  in  bia 
acuity).     Stronger  glasses  do  not  necessarily  diminish  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  vision,  because  they  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  young 
myopes  almost  invariably  are,  neutralised  or  overcome  by  an 
accommodative  change  in  the  cr)'stalline  lens.     In  the  case  of 
hypermetropia  accommodation  plays  a  still  more  important  part. 
We  have  seen  that  this  condition  of  refraction,  when  not  ex- 
ceeding in  amount   the   amplitude  of  accommodation   at   the 
disposal  of  the  individual,  may  be  corrected  for  by  accommoda- 
tion.     This  is,  as  a  rule,  what  is  done,  more  or  less  of  the 
amplitude  of  accommodation  being  brought  into  play  in  order 
to  permit  of  distinct  vision.     The  desire  to  see  anything  dis- 
tinctly, which  is  almost  constantly  present  when  surrounding 
objects  are  sufficiently  illuminated,  is  habitually  associated,  then, 
in  hypermetropes  with  an  accommodative  effort.     If,  tberefore, 
we  put  a  convex  glass  in  front  of  the  eye,  we  can  only  expect 
to  tind  that  with  it  the  hypermetrope,  by  relaxing  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  accommodation,  will  maintain  the  same  visual 
acuity  which  he  had  without  it.     I/,  then,  a  convex  lens  either 
products  an  improvement  in  vision   or  does  not  render  distant 
objects  less  disiijut,  tlu  eye  must  be  hypermetropic.     But  we  cannot 
as  a  rule  determine  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  by  means  of 
the  convex  glass  held  in  front  of  the  eye,  in  the  same  way  as 
has  been  explained  can  be  done  with  a  concave  glass  in  the 
case  of  myopia.     The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  accommodation 
brought  into  play  in  order  to  overcome  the  refractive  error  cannot 
be  altogether  relaxed,  and  thus  a  portion  of  the  hypermetropia 
remains   latent.     Tiie  total   degree   of   hypermetropia   (H<)   is 
divided  then  into  a  portion  which  is  latent  (H/),  and  a  portion 
which  is  vianifest  (Hot)  ;  or  H<  =  H/  +  Hot.     The  proportion 
between  the  latent  and  manifest  portions  of  the  hypermetropia 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  also  to  some  extent 
with  the  degree  of  the  total  hypermetropia.     The  older  the  in- 
dividual tile  smaller  is  the   proportion   which  remains  latent, 
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BO  that  after  a  certaiu  age — from  forty  to  forty-five — the  wW 
amount  is  manifest.  The  lower  degrees,  too,  are  mora  pB- 
eistently  corrected  by  accommodative  efforts  than  the  higgler 

The  strongest  glass,  therefore,  with  w^hich  the  indi»M«i 
retains  tlie  full  degree  of  visual  acuity  which  he  possesses  is  tit 
measure  of  his  manifest  hypcrmetropia.  A  detertninatioD  of  ikc 
whole  hypermetropia  subjectively  is  only  possible  when  tk 
accommodation  is  paralysed.  An  approximation  to  it  nay  h 
got  by  an  objective  examination. 

When  the  fundus  of  an  eye  is  illuminated  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  rays  wiiich  are  reflected  from  any  point  is 
it  proceed  after  refraction  through  the  dioptric  media,  as  if  thej 
diverged  from  or  converged  towards  some  other  point,  the  imagt 
of  t!ie  first  If  the  eye  be  hypermetropic,  and  the  defect  DOl 
corrected  by  accommodation,  they  will  diverge  aa  if  from  a  poini 
behind  the  eye  ;  if  myopic,  they  will  converge  to  a  point  in  front 
of  it.  The  distance  of  this,  the  far  paint,  measures  in  eithrt 
case  the  degree  of  the  ametropia. 

The  distance  of  the  far  point  is  generally  measured  from  od« 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  eye.  For  the  theoretical  considen- 
tion  of  refractive  errors,  it  seems  best  to  adopt  the  first  pri 
point  as  that  from  which  the  far  point  is  calculated,  am 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  c 
Yov  most  practical  purposes,  however,  the  anterior  f( 
the  point  from  which  it  may  be  most  conveniently  mi 
80  that  when  the  far  point  lies  10  centimetres  behim 
anterior  focus  the  eye  is  hypermetropic  to  the  extent  of  1 
when  10  centimetres  in  front  of  the  anterior  focus,  thei 
myopia  of  100  D,  The  advantages  of  this  way  of  m 
the  degree  of  ametropia  are  that  it  then  corresponds  to' 
strength  of  the  coiTccting  glass,  and  further,  in  the  case 
axial  ametropia,  to  the  axial  change. 

In  the  emmetropic  eye  the  nxys  reflected  from  a  point  ia 
retina  pass  after  refraction  through  the  dioptric  media,  not  i 
shape  of  a  cone  but  as  a  cylinder,  all  the  rays  being  parallel 
one  which  passes  from  tlio  point  on  the  retina  to  the  nodal  poiaC 
No  image  of  any  extent  of  the  fundus  of  the  emmetropic  CTe  it 
formed  in  the  observer's  eye,  unless  the  ophthalmoscope  mimM 
be  held  very  close  up  to  the  eye  examined.  If  held  ttnjl 
distance  o£f  nothing  is  seen  but  a  red  reflection.     The  reason 
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this  is  timt  the  cylindrical  bundles  of  raj's  from  the  points  at 
either  extremity  of  a  portion  of  the  retina  cross  between  the 
eyes  of  the  observer  and  observed,  and  thus  do  not  pass  through 
the  aperture  of  the  minor,  so  that  what  is  seen  is  merely  a 
collection  of  rays  from  a  very  small  area,  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  be  recognised  in  structure.  The  larger  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  examined  the  greater  is  the  area  from  which  rays  pass 
into  the  observer's  eye,  consequently  the  larger  is  the  portion  of 
the  fundus  which  he  can  see  at  the  same  time ;  and,  given  a 
definite  size  of  object — such,  for  instance,  as  the  optic  disc — the 
farther  away  it  can  be  seen. 

A  distinct  image  of  a  portion  of  the  fundus  of  a  myopic  eye 
is  formed  in  the  observer's  eye,  if  the  ophthalmoscope  mirror  be 
held  at  a  distance  greater  than  that  of  the  far  point  of  the 
myopic  eye  by  the  distance  of  tlie  observer's  near  point.  The 
amount  of  the  fundus  whose  image  is  thus  seen  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  pupil  and  on  the  degree  of  the  myopia.  The  larger 
the  pupil  the  greater  the  image  with  a  given  degree  of  myopia. 
Again,  the  higher  the  myopia  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  the 
fundus  seen  with  a  given  size  of  pupil.  When  the  observer's 
eye  is  nearer  the  eye  examined  than  its  far  point,  it  receives  rays 
from  a  larger  portion  of  the  fundus,  but,  unless  his  eye  be 
hypermetropic,  these  do  not  give  the  observer  a  clear  image. 
The  reason  of  this  will  be  explained  further  on. 

A  distinct  image  of  a  portion  of  the  fundus  of  a  hyper- 
metropic eye  is  received  by  an  observer  reflecting  light  into 
the  eye  from  some  distance.  The  amount  of  the  fundus  seen 
depends  on  his  distance  from  the  eye,  on  the  size  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  degree  of  the  hypennetropia.  It  increases  as  the 
distance  separating  the  two  eyes  diminishes,  and  as  the  pupil 
and  degree  of  hypermetropia  increase. 

These  conditions  aro  shown  in  Fig.  89,  in  which  C  represents  the 
centre  of  the  pupil,  Cp  and  Cy  the  radius  of  a  small  and  large  pupil 
respectively. 

In  the  case  of  E  we  see  that  the  smaller  the  object  on  the  retina 
the  nearer  must  the  mirror  m  be,  in  order  that  rays  from  both  ex- 
tremities of  it  may  pass  through  the  aperture  of  tlie  mirror  so  as  tu 
enter  the  observer's  eye.  For  Oo,  the  extreme  rays,  aro  the  lost  that 
pass  the  hole  of  the  opbthalmoscopo  from  0,  and  the  first  which  does 
■o  from  0'.    The  position  of  the  mirror,  for  which  the  whole  of  Oo 
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ray  entering  the  observer's  eye  from  0  at  the  point  x",  which  deler- 
nines  the  position  m"  which  must  be  given  to  the  mirror  in  ordor 
that  the  whole  of  Oo"  should  be  visible.  The  same  thing  is  shown 
for  myopia,  where  1»'  and  \i  represent  the  images  of  Oo  and  Oo' 
which  are  visible,  the  object  seen  being  larger  tlie  wider  the  pupil. 
The  figure  also  shows  that  the  higher  the  myopia  the  greater  is  the 
portion  of  the  fundus  visible  at  the  same  distance,  as  I'  i",  all  of 
which  is  visible,  corresponds  to  an  object,  Oo",  greater  than  Oo'. 
Again,  for  hyperroetropia,  rays  from  every  point  of  the  image  It, 
corresponding  to  the  object  on  the  retina  Oo,  pass  to  the  observer's 
eye  through  the  small  pupil  Cp,  while  rays  from  all  parts  of  a 
larger  image,  I«',  corresponding  to  a  larger  oliject,  Oo',  are  visible 
if  the  pupil  be  wider,  us  represented  by  C/>'.  The  figure  also  shows 
that  the  higher  the  hypormctropia  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  the 
fundus  seen  at  the  same  distance,  as  the  image  It",  all  of  which  is 
visible,  though  smaller  than  It',  corrcspi^nds  to  an  oliject  Oo"  lai'ger 
than  Oo'. 

If,  tlierefore,  the  observer  at  some  distance  from  the  eye 
receives  with  the  ophthalmoscope  mirror  alone  a  tolerably  clear 
view  of  any  part  of  the  fundus,  such  as  the  vessels  or  optic  disc, 
the  eye  examined  must  be  araetropic. 

If  the  patient  move  the  eye  slowly  in  any  direction,  the 
image  seen  will  appear  to  move,  and  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment at  once  shows  whether  the  fault  in  refraction  is  one  of 
myopia  or  hypermetropia.  lu  myopia,  the  image  will  move 
ju  the  same  direction  as  the  eyes ;  in  hypermetropia,  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

This  is  evident,  because  in  myopia  it  lies  between  the  observer's 
and  the  patient's  eye ;  therefore,  in  the  lirst  case,  being  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  rotation,  it  moves  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye. 

If,  instead  of  the  patient  moving  his  eye,  the  observer  moves 
his  own  head,  still  keeping  the  fundus  in  view,  then  in  myopia 
the  image  moves  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  observer's 
head,  while  in  hj'permetropia  it  moves  in  the  same  direction. 

The  movement  here  observed  is  a  parallactic  one,  duo  to  the 
position  of  the  images  of  the  fundus  with  rtspt-ct  to  the  pupil.  As 
the  pupil  lies  behind  the  imago  in  myopia,  and  in  front  of  it  in  hyper- 
metropia, their  ap|:>urcut  movement  is  in  opposite  directions,  the  more 
distant  object  always  appearing  to  move  with  the  mirror. 

Another  objective  method  of  aniving  at  the  diagnosis  of  the 
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condition  of  refraction  is  to  observe  the  cbauge  which  uket 
place  in  the  size  of  the  optic  disc,  as  the  lens  held  between  th« 
oplitljalmoscope  and  the  eye  examined,  in  the  indirect  method 
of  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  is  approached  or  withdrawn 
from  the  eye.  If  the  eye  be  myopic,  the  withdrawal  of  the  1cm 
causes  the  image  of  the  disc  to  increase  in  size ;  if  hyperme- 
tropic, to  diminish,  while  in  the  emmetropic  eye  no  alteration 
in  the  size  of  the  disc  takes  place  on  changing  the  position  o{ 
the  lens. 

The  principal  value  of  this  method  is  in  the  objective  diagnosi*  of 
astigmatism,  as  will  bo  afterwards  explained.  In  ametropia,  if  it  bt 
high,  it  is  also  observable ;  but  in  low,  or  even  moderate  degreei^  tha 
chtinge  which  takes  place  is  apt  to  cscaj^e  detection,  as  the  afpunriL 
Bizo  depends  on  tho  distance  to  which  the  image  is  projected  in  ipace. 
Tiie  change  in  size  for  different  positions  of  the  auxiliary  lens  is  shown 
in  Fig.  90  in  the  case  of  myopia  and  hypermetropia.  In  the  figura 
ohj  represents  the  image  of  the  disc,  or  other  part  of  the  fimdia, 
which  is  formed  by  the  eye,  and  which  is  therefore  in  its  turn  th* 
object  whose  imago  is  formed  by  the  lens.  As  some  of  the  rava  oaid 
to  find  the  position  of  the  image  do  not  actually  pass  from  the  eji; 
they  are  represented  as  dotted  lines. 

This  may  also  bo  shown  nuah-tically  in  the  following  minner. 
From  6a)  we  have,  in  the  case  of  a  lens  in  air  where  f  =  f 


u 


?^=-and 
Iin     V 


from  4/8) 

«       « -/     ohj 
v"    f      "'  Im 

In  myopia,  where  «  is  negative  as  the  object,  viz.,  the  image  of  the 
fundus  oculi  lies  between  the  observer  and  the  position  given  to  the 
lens,  this  diminishes  as  u  diminishes ;  but  as   the   object  ronaioi 
always  of  the  same  size,  the  image  formed  of  it  by  the  lens  incnWH 
in  size  as  «  diminishes,  i.e.,  as  the  lens  is  withdrawn  from  the  i^ 
Until  u  —  o,  or  tho  lens  is  withdrawn  to  tho  far  point  of  the  ejei,  ^ 
object  is  bigger  than  the  image.     From  this  onwards  u  is  positive, W" 
the  image  becomes  larger  and  larger  than  tho  object,  until  «=/, 
it  is  infinitely  great,  and  a  further  withdrawal  of  the  lens  cai 
to  diminish  in  size,  while  at  the  same  time,  from  being  an  erect  itD>^ 
of  an  inverted  imago  of  the  fundus,  and  consequently  an  inr^A" 
image  of  tho  fundus,  it  becomes  an  inverted  image  of  this  iarci^ 
image,  or  an  erect  image  of  the  fundus.     It  is  only,  however,  •wWn 
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miopia  is  of  extreme  degree,  and  the  lens  nsed  strong,  that  these 
essive  changes  occur  within  the  range  of  withdrawal  of  the  lens. 


Fio.  90. — Showing  the  alteration  in  the  aize  of  the  ophthalmo- 
Kopic  image  aa  the  leoa  ia  withdrawn  from  the  eye  in  myopia  and 
hypermetrupia. 

In  hypermetropia  u  is  positive,  and  increases  as  the  lens  is  with- 
nra  from  the  eye,  as  the  object  is  the  erect  image  of  the  disc  behind 
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the  eye.  With  the  increase  of  u  the  relation  of  object  to  iffiagc  : 
less,  which,  as  the  object  remains  of  the  same  sign,  is  tantamouu; 
the  image  getting  less. 

The  indications  afforded  by  the  mirror  alone,  or  by  the  in- 
direct method  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  in  the  manner 
just  described,  are  only  just  suthcient  to  enable  one  to  diagnose 
whether  the  refraction  is  greater  or  less  than  normal. 

An   approximation    may  be    made   to   the  degree  of  lb* 
ametropia  in  various  ways.     Two  methods  are  in  general 
for  thus  estimating  the  refraction,  viz.,  the  examination  of ;.« 
fundus  oculi  with  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  direct  method  aoi 
the  shadow  test.     The  first  is  the  more  trustworthy  method, 
unless  the  patient's  accommodation  has  been  paralysed  »iti 
atropine.     It  requires,  however,  some  practice,  as,  in  order  to 
give  the  nearest  approximation,  it  is  necessary  for  the  ohserw 
to  relax  his  own  accommodation,  either  thoroughly,  or  to  u 
extent  of  which  he  is  conscious.     It  is  of  course  essential  ihf 
the  patient's  accommodation  should  also  not  be  brought  into 
play,  but  there  is  as  a  rale  not  much  tendency  to  thi8,a8tl« 
examination  is  made  in  tlie  dark,  and  there  should  be  no  nwf 
object  to  attract  his  attention. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  refraction  of  another 
individual,  the  observer  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  conscious  of 
the  state  of  his  own  refraction.  The  glass  which  corrects  thi-S 
when  it  is  not  emmetropic,  is  brought  in  front  of  the  aperture  o( 
the  ophthalmoscope,  and  forms  the  starting-point  from  which 
any  other  glass  which  may  be  required  to  obtain  a  distinct 
image  of  the  patient's  fimdus  is  calculated,  as  representing  the 
one  which  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  front  of  the 
patient's  eye  approximately  corrects  his  ametropia.  Thus,  if  the 
details  of  the  fundus  appear  perfectly  distinct  to  the  olocrver 
when  examining  with  the  ophthalmoscope  close  up  to  the  patient's 
eye,  the  accommodation  of  both  eyes  being  relaxed,  and  either 
without  any  glass  intervening  Itetween  his  own  eye  and  the 
aperture  in  the  miiTor,  or  with  that  glass  which  corrects  M 
existing  error  in  his  own  refraction,  then  the  patient  must  he 
approximately  emmetropic,  as  the  rays  proceeding  from  uj 
psirt  of  the  fundus  are  then  all  parallel  to  that  which  is  direct*** 
to  the  nodal  point,  and  such  a  parallel  bundle  of  rays  Biu*^ 
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Iter  refraction  through  the  observer's  eye,  or  through  the 
ystem  of  correcting  lens  and  eye,  meet  at  some  point  on  his 
«tioa.  In  Fig.  91  £,  the  course  of  the  rays  is  shown  in  the 
»se  of  emmetropia  of  both  observer  and  patient. 


O63. 


O&s 


When  the  patient  is  not  emmetropic  it  is  necessary  for  the 
iserver,  always  supposing  that  he  keep  his  accommodation 
laxed,  to  bring  such  a  lens  behind  the  ophthalmoscope  as 
all  focus  his  one  eye  for  the  far  point  of  his  patient.  Thus,  if 
e  patient  be  myopic,  he  must  render  his  own  eye  hyper- 
stropic  to  an  equivalent  extent,  as  the  rays  which  meet  his  eye 
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from  any  point  on  the  fundus  of  the  patient  are  conver) 
instead  of  parallel,  and  therefore  meet  at  a  point  in  front  of  I1" 
retina.  The  concave  lens  necessary  to  effect  this  is  that  which 
•will  correct  the  patient's  myopia,  tlie  determination  of  the  d«- 
gree  of  which  can  therefore  be  made  in  this  way.  This  is 
represented  at  M,  Fig.  91.  Again,  if  the  patient  be  hTperme- 
tropic,  the  observer  must  bring  in  front  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
aperture  a  convex  lens,  whose  focal  distance  correspond!  te 
that  of  the  patient's  far  point,  in  order  that  the  divergent  nji 
from  all  points  on  the  patient's  retina  may  be  rendered  paralleL 
and  thus  be  brought  again  to  a  point  on  the  retina  of  lie 
observer.  T!ie  strength  of  the  lens  which  effects  this  Ls  of 
course,  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia  wbtn 
corrected  in  tlie  position  occupied  by  it  in  front  of  the  eye. 
This  is  represented  in  Fig.  91  H. 

The    estimation    of   refraction    by  means  of  the  shadow 
test   is   made    by   observing   the  direction   of   motion  of  the 
red   reflection,  got   by  tlirowing   light  into  the  eye  from  « 
ophthalmoscopic  mirror   held  at   some  distance  and  rotated 
slightly  in  a  definite  direction,  while  lenses  of  known  strenath 
are  placed  in  front  of  tlie  eye.     It  has  been  called  the  shadow 
test,  because  attention  is  directed   perhaps  more  to  the  diik 
shadow  which  borders  the  illuminated  area  than  to  the  arci 
itself.     The  examination  is  made  in  the  following  war.    The 
room  must  be  darkened.     From  the  source  of  light,  which  maj 
be  placed  either  at  the  side  of  the  patient  and  shaded  from 
him,  or  immediately  over  his  head,  a  beam  is  reflected  by  meau 
of  an  ophthalmoscope  mirror.    The  mirror  may  be  either  plane  or 
concave,  but,  other  circumstances  being  similar,  the  movementJ 
made  by  the  shadow  are  in  opposite  directions,  according  as  one  ot 
other  is  used.     Thus,  if  in  any  case  the  shadow  moves  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  in  which  a  plane  mirror  is  rotated,  it  will  more 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  tlie  rotation  of  a  concave  one.   Tb« 
reason  of  this  will  be  afterwards  explained.     In  the  meantime, 
as  concave  mirrors  are  most  generally  used,  the  appearances 
met  with  when  such  a  mirror  is  employed  will  be  described- 
The  obserrer  should  be  seated  at  about  1 J  metrea  (4  feet)  fW" 
the  patient.     If  on  slightly  rotating  the  mirror  not  too  quickly 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  shadow  appears  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  rotation,  or  "  with  the  mirror,"  then  Uie  refn*" 
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tion  is  myopic.  If  it  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  mirror  is  rotated,  or  "against  the  mirror,"  tlie  refrac- 
tion is  either  emmetropic,  hypermetropic,  or  only  sliglitly 
myopic.  By  putting  lenses  in  front  of  the  eye — concave  if  the 
direction  of  the  shadow  indicates  myopia,  convex  if  it  indicates 
hypermetropia — we  may  arrive  at  a  strength  of  the  lens  in 
either  case  which  reverses  the  direction  of  the  shadow,  and 
therefore  get  a  first  approximation  to  the  lens  which  is  required 
for  the  correction  of  the  ametiy>pia  if  it  exists.  The  weakest 
lens  which  reverses  the  movement,  from  being  with  the  mirror 
to  being  against  the  mirror,  is  not  quite  the  measure  of  the 
myopia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weakest  lens  which  reverses 
the  movement  from  being  against  the  mirror  to  being  with  it,  is 
rather  higher  than  that  required  to  correct  the  existing  hyper- 
metropia. If  the  lens  is  not  higher  than  -f- 10,  the  refraction 
cannot  be  far  from  emmetropic. 

Tiie  shadow  test  has  received  many  names,  t.g.,  keratoscopy, 
retiuoscopy,  koroscopy,  skiascopy. 

The  explanation  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  different  statea 
of  refraction  is  as  follows : — When  light  is  thrown  into  the  eye  from 
any  source,  the  size  of  the  illuminated  area  of  the  fundus  will  depend 
on  the  distinctness  of  the  image  of  the  source  of  light  on  the  retina, 
while  the  position  of  the  illumiuatcd  area  will  alter  with  that 
of  tlie  source  of  light,  and  move  in  u  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  illuminating  source  is  moved.  When  a  plane  mirror  ia 
used  to  reflect  light  into  the  eye,  the  direction  of  the  rays,  after  reflec- 
tion, 18  such  as  if  they  came  from  some  source  behind  the  mirror. 
This  apparent  source  is  displaced  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  mirror  is  rotated,  and  consequently  the  area  of  the  fundus 
which  it  illuminates  is  displaced  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which 
the  mirror  is  rotated.  When  a  concave  mirror  ia  used,  the  apparent 
source  of  light  lies  somewhere  in  front  of  the  mirror,  or  between  it  and 
the  eye,  where  an  image  of  the  source  is  formed,  and  this  apparent 
source  is  displaced  in  the  same  direction  os  that  in  which  the  mirror 
is  rotated.  On  this  account  the  illuminated  area  of  the  fundus  is 
displaced  in  the  opposite  direction.  What  is  seen,  however,  by  the 
observer  is  not  the  illuminated  area  itself  but  its  image,  as  formed  by 
the  eye.  This  image  is  erect  if  the  rays  from  every  point  of  the  area 
meet  behind  the  eye,  or  so  far  in  front  of  it  as  to  be  behind  the  eye  of 
the  observer ;  the  image  is  inverted  if  tlie  rays  meet  before  they  reach 
&    the  observer's  eye.     In  the  first  case,  where  the  refraction  is  hyper^ 
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metropic,  emmetropic,  or  only  slightly  myopic,  tho  direction  of  tin 
illumination,  or  the  shadow  which  borders  it,  is  the  same  at  actdlr 
takes  place  in  the  eye,  t>.,  as  we  have  seen  against  the  mimit.  k 
the  second  case,  it  is  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  bjthn  mi 
of  illumination  at  the  back  of  the  eye^that  is,  it  is  "with  ibemmot.' 


HVPERMETROPIA. 

Tliis  is  the  most  common  condition  of  refraction,  aod  is 
more  common  at  an  early  age  than  in  adult  life.     The  eya 
of  new-born  infants  are  almost  invariably  hypermetropic  In 
hypennetropia  there  is  a  disproportion  between  the  leDgtb  of 
the  eye  and  the  cui-vature  of  the  cornea,  and  it  is  not  easy  In 
say  whether  at  birth  the  hypermetropia  is  an  axial  or  cuTvati« 
hypcrmetropia,  probably  mainly  the  latter,  the  size  of  the  coma 
being  relatively  gi'eater  than  the  other  parts  of  the  eye.   Tk 
hypermetropia,  which  persists  after  adult  life  has  been  attained, 
is,  however,  almost  always  axial,  and  not  only  is  the  antero- 
posterior axis   abnonnally  short,  but  the  whole  eye  is  often 
smaller  than   normal.      In  tlie   higher  degrees,  indeed,  tliew 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  arrest  of  development,  and  this  is  oft«n 
associated  with  a  defective  visual  acuity.     The  acuity  of  viaiim 
in  the  lower  degi-ees  of  h}^iermetropia  is  usually  normal 

Hypermetropes,  in  whom  the  defect  in   refraction  is  w* 
corrected,  are  necessarily  obliged  to  exert  more  constantly,  and  \ 
to  a  greater  extent,  their  power  of  accommodation  than  is  th«  I 
case  with  emmetropes.     One  consequence  of  this  is  that  th« 
ciliary  muscle  is  u.sually  very  strongly  developed   in  hyper- 1 
metropia,  and  on  this  account  perhaps  the  strain  is  less  felt  than  , 
it  would  be  by  an  emmetrope  suddenly  rendered  hyperuietroiMC. , 
Nevertheless  tlic  condition  of  refraction  is  frequently  associawd 
with  a  feeling  of  tiredness  or  pain,  mostly  referred  to  the  snpta- 
ciliary  region,  and  coming  on  when  the  eyes  have  been  used  for  j 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  reading  or  other  work  near  at  baoi  j 
Tliis  is  called  accommodative  adhtnofxa.      The  circumstance* 
whicli  influence  the  occurrence  and  severity  of  this  symptom  art— 
(1.)  The  degree  of  the  hypermetropia;  (2.)  the  age  of  the  individual;  1 
and  (3.)  the  state  of  the  general  health.     The  higher  the  degree 
of  hypermetropia,  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  accom- 
modating at  all  for  the  distance  at  which  the  objects  engagin? 
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attention  are  placed,  the  more  likely  is  there  to  be  asthenopia ; 
and  again,  witli  the  same  degree,  troubles  are  more  frequent 
the  older  the  individual,  because  the  range  of  accommodation 
diminishes  with  age.  Difficulties,  too,  which  are  overcome 
without  much  effort  in  a  state  of  robust  health,  give  rise  to  a 
mucii  more  conscious  effort  in  conditions  of  physical  and  mental 
weakness  or  fatigue ;  consequently  accommodative  asthenopia  is, 
eeteni  paribus,  more  frequently  complained  of  in  the  anaemic 
and  delicate  than  in  the  robust  and  active. 

When  the  range  of  accommodation  is  much  restricted  after 
middle  age,  or  owing  to  paresis  of  accommodation,  the  difficulties 
of  a  hypermetrope  are  increased,  as  he  then  not  only  has  a 
difficulty  in  seeing  distinctly  objects  near  at  hand,  but  has  also 
defective  vision  for  a  distance.  This  condition,  in  which  the 
hypermetropia  is  not  corrected  by  accommodation,  is  called 
absolute  hypermetropia. 

There  is  often  noticeable  in  hypermetropes  an  apparent 
divergence  of  the  eyes.  This  is  due  to  the  visual  axis  of  the 
hypermetropic  eye  passing  considerably  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
optic  axis,  i.e.,  to  the  existence  of  a  large  angle  a. 

In  a  large  per-centage  of  cases  of  convergent  strabismus  there 
is  found  to  be  hj'permetropia.  The  connection  between  hyper- 
metropia and  convergent  squint  is  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
strabismus.  Many  hypermetropes  only  occasionally  use  their 
power  of  accommodation  to  correct  their  distant  vision,  and  thus 
do  not  constantly  keep  up  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
mu.scle.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  contenting  themselves  with 
an  imperfect  image  of  surrounding  objects,  unless  anything 
should  specially  attract  tlieir  attention. 

Owing  to  the  tendency,  which  e.xists  in  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  eyes,  for  the  antero-posterior  axis  to  become 
gradually  elongated  during  the  period  of  growth,  an  existing 
hypermetropia  is  often  diminished  in  degree  or  converted  into 
emmetropia,  and  even  myopia,  by  the  time  an  individual  has 
ceased  to  grow. 

The  treatment  of  h>-permetropia  consists  in  the  wearing  of 
convex  glasses.  The  strength  required  is  that  which  corrects 
the  manifest  portion  of  the  hj'permetropia  (see  page  453).  The 
convex  glass  chosen  is  therefore  the  strongest  with  which  the 

Ctal  retains  the  full  visual  acuity  he  possesses.     Thev 
2g 
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should  be  worn  constantly,  for  a  distance  and  near,  if  asthenopu 
is  complained  of,  as  only  by  so  doing  is  sufficient  support  given 
to  the  ciliary  muscle.  Wlien  there  is  no  asthenopia,  and  ibe 
hypermetropia  not  of  high  degree  relatively  to  the  age  of  the 
individual,  it  is  generally  sufficient,  if  glasses  be  used  at  all, to 
make  use  of  them  for  near  work. 

Patients  with  hypermetropia  should  be  seen  from  time  t« 
time,  at  intervals  say  of  a  year  after  they  have  first  began  to 
wear  the  prescribed  glasses,  in  order  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
change  in  the  amount  of  their  manifest  hypermetropia.  In 
many  cases  there  is  none  during  the  years  of  growing  at  anynte, 
though  as  they  get  older  the  degree  corrected  constituta  often 
more  and  more  of  the  total  amount.  In  others  there  is  soon  fonwi 
to  be  a  further  amount  of  the  hypermetropia  which  is  manifest, 
and  which,  when  discoveretl,  should  be  corrected.  Again,  ia 
some  children  there  is  a  pretty  rapid  diminution  of  the  hyper- 
metropia, so  that  after  some  time  the  glasses  ordered  have 
become  too  strong,  and  weaker  ones  should  be  substituted 
for  them. 

Hypermetropes  have  often  small  pupils,  owing  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  which  takes  place  along  with  that  of  the 
ciliary  muscle. 

By  the  constant  use  of  convex  glasses,  which  correct  tbe 
manifest  hypermetropia,  the  asthenopia  often  disappears  after* 
short  time.  But  we  by  no  means  find  that  this  is  always  the 
case,  and  even  %vhen  it  does  not  disappear  in  tliis  way,  if  we 
keep  the  accommodation  paralysed  for  some  weeks,  and  prescribe 
glasses  which  correct  the  whole,  01*  nearly  the  whole,  amount  of 
the  hypermetropia,  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  got  rid  of  The 
lact  is,  that  the  asthenopia,  whether  originally  set  up  or  not  by 
the  accommodative  difficulties,  is  in  many  cases  a  nervous  habit, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  break, — more,  therefore,  a  nervous  and 
not  merely  an  accommodative  asthenopia.  Marked  permanent 
hypcnuetropia  is  probably  always  inherited,  although  the 
heredity  is  not  always  easily  traced. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  the  hj'permetropia  which 
occurs  in  old  age  is  an  ind.cx  hypermetropia,  produced  by  sclerow 
in  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  connection  between  inflammation  of  the  conjunctly, 
cornea,  and  lids,  and  hypermetropia,  has  been  much  exaggertt** 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  they  are,  originally  at  any  rate, 
completely  independent  affections,  but  it  seenis  likely  that  they 
may  be  partly  kept  up  by  this  state  of  refraction,  as  the  use  of 
correcting  glasses  appears  not  infrequently  to  have  a  favourable 
effect  on  tlie  inflammatory  condition. 

There  are  no  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  specially  charac- 
teristic of  hypermetropia.  Sometimes  there  is  an  evident  hyper- 
ipmia  with  some  (usually  slight)  swelling  of  the  optic  papillae. 
In  a  small  proportion  a  white  crescent  is  seen  to  the  temporal 
side  of  the  disc,  due  to  the  opening  in  the  choroid,  through 
which  the  optic  nerve  passes,  being  larger  than  the  sclerotic 
opening,  but  this  appearance  is  more  frequently  associated  with 
the  abnormally  elongated  eye. 


Myopia. 

Myopia  is  more  frequent,  and  is  met  with  in  higher  degrees 
in  adult  life  than  during  the  period  of  growth.  It  is  hardly  ever 
congenital,  and  usually  first  makes  its  appearance  after  the  age 
of  ten.  It  has  a  tendency  to  increase  up  till  the  time  when  the 
individual  is  fully  grown,  after  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  it  remains  stationary.  Progressive  myopia,  at  a  later 
period  of  life,  appears  to  be  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men.  Myopia  is  mostly  axial,  and  though  not  congenital,  the 
tendency  to  the  elongated  shape  of  the  eye  is  undoubtedly 
inherited.  Except  in  the  higher  degrees  (above  8  to  9  D)  the 
visual  acuity  is  in  most  cases  normal,  an<l  the  eye  in  every 
respect  healthy.  As  has  been  explained  (page  448),  the  visual 
acuity  for  near  objects  is  generally  greater  in  the  uncorrected 
myopic  eye  than  in  the  accommodated  hypermetropic  or  emme- 
tropic eye.  When  uncorrected,  the  vision  for  distant  objects  is 
indistinct,  and  the  more  so  the  higher  the  degree  of  myopia. 
Uncorrected  myopes,  however,  with  the  same  degree  of  refractive 
error,  do  not  by  any  means  see  equally  badly  at  a  distance,  as 
much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pupil,  and  more  perhaps  on  the 
habit,  which  some  possess  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others, 
of  making  much  out  of  a  bad  image.  Thus  we  invariably  find 
that  those,  otherwise  intelligent  and  observant,  who  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  concave  glasses,  make  more  of  the  images, 
i.t.,  arrive  unconsciously  at  a  more  perfect  cerebral  elaboration 
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of  the  images  they  receive  of  distant  objects  than  those  who  w 
constautly  in  the  habit  of  receiving  distinct  images  by  the  lii 
of  correcting  glasses. 

The  fraction  representing  the  visual  acuity  is  greater,  too, 
the  nearer  the  test  object  lies  to  the  far  point  of  the  eye,  toL 
this  is  most  noticeabb  in  cases  where  the  degree  of  the  mvopii 
is  only  moderate.  Thus,  wliile  V  tested  at  20  feet  may  be  only 
-i\,  it  may  be  |^  to  i^  at  10  feet,  and  ^;  to  \  ax.  b  feet  In 
this  way  the  defective  vision  caused  by  myopia  differs  from 
amblyopia. 

The  pupils  in  myopia  are  usually  larger  than  normal,  so 
that  the  detect  of  distant  vision  is  in  Lhis  way  increased.  Th« 
reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  absence  of  the  contraction  of  the 
ciliary  mu.scle,  which,  from  there  l:ieing  seldom  any  necessity  f<» 
accommodation,  is  not  brought  into  play  so  much  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  conditions  of  refraction.  The  ciliary  musck  in 
myopic  eyes  is  often  found  to  be  feebly  developed,  the  ciicolor 
fibres  more  especially  being  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Myopes  have  often  a  sleepy  appearance,  owing  to  the  impet' 
feet  manner  in  which  they  see  surrounding  objects  at  any 
distance.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  often  a  poking  of  Uu 
head  forwards,  a  shyness  of  character,  and  a  more  marked  fond- 
ness for  reading  and  study  than  is  evinced  on  the  whole  by 
those,  the  state  of  whose  refraction  enables  them  to  see  mow 
distinctly  surrounding  objects  or  individuals.  Hence  it  is  tbit 
the  number  of  myopes  in  the  learned  professions,  and  amoosst 
those  engaged  in  occupations  necessitating  near  vision  i« 
greater  than  is  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  are  other- 
wi.se  occupied. 

There  is  sometimes  an  apparent  convergent  squint  in 
myopes,  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  visual  axes  pssi 
slightly  to  the  outer  side  of  t!ie  optic  axis,  that  is  to  say,  to  tb« 
presence  of  a  negative  angle,  o. 

Myopia  is  sometimes  also  the  result  of  disease,  and  wbea 
this  is  the  case,  it  as  a  rule  rapidly  assumes  a  high  de*nee>  sad 
often  eventually  lemls  to  blindness. 

In  some  cases  of  myopia  the  absence  of  accommodati>'e  im- 
pulses leads  to  an  insufficiency  of  the  power  of  convetsenfle 
which  is  intimately  associated  (page  424)  with  accommodft' 
tion.      Whilst   the  associated  movements  to  either  aide  on 
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^ected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
power  in  the  intemi,  the  two  intemi  mnscles  are  unable  to 
*ct  together  to  the  extent  or  with  the  ease  that  is  required  for 
comfortable  work  at  a  distance  at  which  the  eres  receive 
distinct  images.  This  insuffifuncy  of  convtrgentt  is  often 
^•ongly  c^alled  insufficiency  of  the  intemi.  It  gives  rise  some- 
times to  a  feeling  of  tiredness  when  the  eyea  are  used  for 
tiding, — what  is  called  muscular  asthenopia,  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  causes.  Tlie  same  impediment  in  the  performance  of 
convergent  movements  is  apt,  under  circumstances  of  unequal 
acuity  of  vision  in  the  two  eyes,  to  give  rise  to  divergent  squint, 
a  form  of  squint  more  frequently  associated  with  myopia  than 
with  other  conditions  of  refraction. 

There  is  frequently  an  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  to  be 
met  with  in  the  myopic  eye,  which,  although  not  absolutely 
characteristic  of  this  state  of  refraction,  is  more  frequently  con- 
nected with  it  than  with  such  as  are  due  to  a  less  elongated 
form  of  the  anteroposterior  axis.    The  appearance  referred  to  is 
that  of  a  white  patch,  usually  concentric  in  shape,  immediately 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.     In  some 
cases  it  is  seen  above  or  below  instead  of  to  the  temporal  side. 
This  patch  is  due  to  an  absence  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  layers  of 
the  choroid  in  this  situation,  and  a  consequent  reflection  of  more 
or  less  light  by  the  white  sclerotic.     Its  size  bears  no  invariable 
relation  to  the  degree  of  myopia.     "When  large,  i.e.,  when  its 
breadth   is    nearly  equal  to  or   exceeds   the    diameter   of  the 
papilla,  and  more  especially  when  it    extends    all    nmnd   the 
nerve,    it   is   always    associated   with  the  higher  degrees,  and 
must,  too,  be  looked  upon  as  pathological,  and    suggestive    of 
progressive  myopia.     The  white  myopic  crescent,  as  it  is  called, 
is  generally  bordered  with   pigment  where  it  meets  with  the 
edge  of  the  normal  choroid,  and  there  is   often  at   the    same 
time  an  appearance  of  the  central  vessels  of  tlie  nerve  being 
pushed  to  the  inner  side,  an  appearance  which  is  due  to  the 
edge  of  the  aperture  in  the  choroid  coming  closer  up  to  the 
nerve,    than   it    does  when  there  is  no  crescent  on  the  other 
Bide.     In  many  cases  of  the  higher  degrees  of  myopia  where  the 
abnormal  elongation  is  due  to  a  stapbylomatous  protrusion  of 
the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  consequently  the  myopia  is  the 
result  of  disease,  the  changes  round  the  nerve  are  produced  not 
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only    by  displacement    of    the    choroidal    aperture,   but  by 
degenerative  changes  of  an  inflammatory  nature  as  well   Al 
the  same  time,  other  changes  are  met  with  iu  the  region  of  tiie 
inacula  lutea.     These,  notwithstanding  the  existence  or  more  or 
less  metamoriihopsia,  or  the  appearance  of  distortion  of 
seen,  are  at  first  not  very   evident,    but  as    the    myo]; . 
gresses,  they  usually  make  their  appearance  as  a  more  >  r 
indefinite    irregularity    in    the   retinal    pigment    layer  at 
inacula,  or  it  may  be  small  whitish    or  yellowish-whiie  s 
in  the  same  region.    At  later  stages  a  ring-shaped  pigmen 
surrounding  a  more  or  less  degenerated  area,  is  oft«n  seen, 
in   extreme   cases   actual   patches   of   considerable    size  nu] 
occupy  the  site  of  the  macula  or  the  retina  immediately  sor- 
rounding  it. 

The  trtaimcni  of  myopia  consists,  in  the  first  place,  and 
all  cases  where  it  is  merely  a  type  of  refraction,  and  not 
manifestation  of  any  disease,  in  wearing  concave  glasses.    The 
glasses  worn  should  as  a  rule  be  those  which  fully  correct  the 
myopia.       Owing  to  the  power  of  acconuuodation,    stronger 
glasses  than  those  required  do  not  necessarily  render  the  visioa 
less  distinct.      The  rule  is  therefore  to  give  the  weakest  con- 
cave glasses  which  admit  of  the  full  visual  acuity  which  the 
individual  has.     When  prescribed  early  in  life,  the  correcting 
glasses  may  be  worn  both  for  distant  and  near  vision  without 
causing  any  discomfort,  and  with  the  advantage  of  renderiii(( 
unnecessary  the  same  degree  of  convergence  of  the  visual  axel 
which  the  uncorrected  myope  of  any  considerable  degree  is  ia 
the  habit  of  exerting  when  reading.    This  is  not  always  the 
case  if  glasses  are  first  worn  later  in  life,  and  it  is  sometime! 
necessary,  even  before  the  age  at  which  presbyopia  shows  ilseit 
in  emmetropes,  to  use  weaker  glasses   for  reading.     This  ia 
probably  owing  to  the  unusual  relation  which  is  all  at  onca 
introduced  between  the  convergent  and  accommodative  nioT«- 
nients.     Thus,  whilst  the  individual  has  hitherto  been  convei^ 
iug  up  to  the  distance  of  his  far  point  without  exerting  any 
accommodation,  he  has  now  all  at  once  to  associate  with  every 
degree  of  convergence  a  similar  degree  of  accommodation.    Th« 
"i'ninishing  effect  of  the  concave  glasses,  the  real  and  apparent 
causes  of  which  have  been  explained,  though  disagreeable  ti 
nrst,  generally  very  soon  passes  off,  and  in  the  lower  degnt* 
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of  m)-opia  is  indeed  often  not  noticed  at  al^  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  distortion  of  larger  objects  to  which  glasses  give 
rise  ;  in<lecd,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  so  little  notice  should 
usually  be  taken  of  this. 

In  progressive  myopia  due  to  disease  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  undue  convergence  of  the  axes,  reading  in  a 
bad  light,  exposure  to  strong  light,  stooping,  &c,  anything  in 
fact  which  might  be  likely  to  determine  or  keep  up  a  congestion 
of  the  eyes.  At  the  same  time  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  general  healtli.  Counter-irritation  and  local  blood-letting 
are  also  recommended  and  may  sometimes  be  of  use. 

The  question  as  to  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  myopia  is  one 
of  no  little  difficulty,  and  one  on  which  many  different  \'iews  are 
entertained.  The  greater  frequency  of  this  state  of  refraction  in 
some  countries  compared  with  others  equally  civilised,  and  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  it  in  uncivilised  countries,  has 
naturally  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  is  associated  with  some 
of  the  conditions  of  civilised  life  which  are  more  prevalent 
in  some  parts  than  others.  A  great  confusion  has  been  intro- 
duced by  a  failure  to  discriminate  lietween  the  cases  of  short 
sight  due  to  disease,  and  those  much  more  numerous  cases  which 
are  the  expression  of  a  particular  type,  and  are  no  more  to  be 
looked  upon  as  pathological  than  is,  for  instance,  the  attainment 
of  a  greater  than  average  stature.  The  fate  of  many  cases  of 
the  malignant  forms  being  assumed  as  the  possible  fate  of  all 
cases  of  myopia,  has  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of  theories,  sup- 
ported either  by  statistics,  anatomy,  or  experiment,  to  account 
for  the  progression  which  takes  place  during  the  period  of  growth, 
and  to  a  corresponding  number  of  more  or  less  unpractical  pro- 
posals as  to  how  such  progression  is  to  be  stopped.  Attention 
has  naturally  been  directed  to  schools,  from  which  statistics, 
mainly  from  America,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  have 
clearly  shown  that  the  per-centage  of  cases,  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  short  sight,  increases  regularly  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
forms,  the  increase  being  greater  amongst  the  cliildren  of  the 
better  class  schools  than  amongst  charity  school  children.  This 
has  been  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  adverse  influence  of  school  work. 
The  main  blame  has  been  attached  to  various  causes,  and  all 
the  possible  and  impossible  factors  have  been  upheld  as  the 
most  important.    Some  good  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  this 
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agitation,  as  it  has  led  to  much-needed  reforms  in  foreijn>  ^^"^ 
in  the  way  of  better  ventilation,  better  light,   better  deskajcd 
more   particularly  greater  attention    being    shown  to  lAjaol 
training.     Not  only  have  ditt'ereut  conditions    associated  wii 
the  use  of  the  eye  at  near  distances  been  supposed  to  girt  est 
to  myopia,  but  many  different  explanations  of  the  maooera 
which  any  particular  condition  brings  about   the  elongation  ■ 
which  the  myopia  depends  have  been  advanced.     To  ^^r*  bit 
one  example :  excessive  convergence  of  the  visual  axes,  whkh  ii 
looked  upon  by  many  as  the  main  cause  of  the  development  a»i 
advance  of  myopia,  is  by  some  explained  as  acting  by  causinf  i 
dragging  on  the  optic  nerves ;  by  others,  by  introducing  eilb* 
increased  intra-ocular  tension  or  a  stasis  in  the  circulation,  result- 
ing from  the  pressure  of  tlie  external  recti  on  the  eyeballs.   Sooi* 
believe,  too,  that  this  may  occur  without  the  co-e.\istence  of  «aj 
actual  diseased  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  eye  at  the  xc^oo, 
wliich   becomes   gradually  more  and  more    distended  •  vhilK 
others  hold  that  this  is  impossible,  except  on  the  assamptioa, 
for  which  they  find  more  or  less  histological  evidence,  of  a  km 
form  of  inflammatory  tissue  change.     The  myopic  OKscetU  ku 
often,  too,  been  taken  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  staphykteu 
posticum,  whereas  tiicre  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  nuxt 
cases  it  is  of  no  pathological  importance  whatever. 

The  position  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  mjopia  appean 
to  me  to  be  as  follows : — We  know  that  this  state  of  refmctioa 
comparatively  rarely  begins  much  before  puberty,  tluit  it 
increases  regularly  with  age  till  the  period  of  full  gTuwth 
has  been  arrived  at.  We  know,  further,  that  this  iocrasM 
takes  place  independently  of  schooling,  and  the  nnmeroos 
statistics  which  have  yet  been  published,  though  stromrly 
suggestive  of  a  direct  influence  of  school  work  on  the  pnv 
gression,  have  by  no  means  clearly  established  the  existcooe 
or  extent  of  such  an  influence.  Even  should  it  exist,  then 
would  be  no  reason  why  any  pathological  condition  should  b« 
inferred  in  eyes  which  yielded  to  it,  as  it  has  been  abuudantlr 
shown,  and  is  the  experience  of  any  one  who  has  paid  atteniioo 
to  this  question,  that,  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  tbs 
same  conditions  as  to  reading,  &c.  in  after  life,  the  rule  is  for 
the  myopia  to  remain  stationary.  The  natural  conclusion  i«, 
then,  that  if  an  influence  is  proved  to  exist  at  all,  it  is  tha 
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expression  merely  of  an  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  the  work  it  is 
mostly  called  on  to  perform,  occurring  at  a  time  of  life  when 
such  adaptations  are  possible.  One  point  of  importance  is,  that 
although  the  educated  classes  present  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  myopic  individuals  than  the  uneducated,  still  it  is  amongst 
the  latter  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  higher  and  more 
complicated  forms  are  met  with.  This  fact  is  also  an  indirect 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  myopia  being  in  no  sense  a 
disease.  The  malignant  form  is  relatively  much  rarer  than  the 
statistics  of  any  ophthalmic  clinic  would  lead  one  to  .suppose,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  so  many  m3'ope3  of  the  ordinary  type, 
having  no  visual  diflSculties,  readily  find  out  how  to  correct  their 
defect  themselves.  We  find,  too,  an  undoubted  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  ordinary  myopia,  whereas  little  or  none  seems  to 
exist  in  connection  with  the  malignant  form.  This  heredity  is 
markedly  ^-isible  in  America,  where,  notwithstanding  the  sub- 
jection to  the  same  conditions  of  school  life,  tliere  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  per-centage  of  myopes  found  amongst  the 
children  of  German,  English,  or  Irish  parentage.  It  appears  to 
be  a  pretty  definitely  established  rule  that  those  countries  which 
have  longest  been  civilised  have  the  largest  proportion  of  myopes, 
and  that,  too,  to  a  large  extent  independent  as  to  whether  or  not 
at  the  present  time  they  are  the  most  advanced  in  an  educational 
point  of  view.  Evidently,  then,  the  adaptation  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  eyes  to  the  reqxurements  of  civilisation  in  the 
way  of  early  education  has  been  slow,  and  probably  influenced 
more  by  heredity  than  by  individual  application.  We  have  no 
statistics  to  show  in  how  far  the  condition  of  short  sight  has 
acted  on  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  consequently  those 
which  demonstrate  the  preponderance  of  myopia  in  the  learned 
professions  are  far  from  being  conclusive,  as  they  are  generally 
taken  to  be,  of  the  influence  of  study  in  causing  or  increasing  it. 
In  a  society  in  which  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of 
education  is  a  requirement  of  the  higher  classes,  the  ordinary 
laws  of  natuml  selection  must  be  at  work,  causing  a  preponder- 
ance of  myopia  in  these  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  savage 
communities,  where  so  much  depends  on  the  possession  of  good 
distant  vision,  the  same  laws  must  act  towards  preventing  the 
perpetuation  of,  or  even  actually  exterminating,  the  myopic  type. 
A  considerable  difficulty,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  now  and 
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then  experienced  in  determining  whether,  in  any  particular  ast, 
the  myopia  is  to  be  loolted  upon  as  pathological  or  not,  so  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  two  foraa. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  short  sight  at  the  linre  df 
examination  may  be  the  only  symptom  of  what  is  actuallji 
disease. 

Wliatever  be  the  cause  of  the  probable  increase  in  the  ciiit- 
ing  tendency  to  progression  in  myopic  eyes  during  the  period  of 
growth,  which  application  of  the  eyes  to  near  objects  prodoos, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proper  treatment  consisti  in 
wearing  the  correcting  lenses.  Any  operative  treatment,  sikIi 
as  tenotomy  of  the  external  recti,  paracentesis  of  the  coma, 
sclerotomy,  &c.,  the  indication  for  which  rests  entirely  on  tlwo- 
retical  considerations,  is  altogether  unjustifiable  in  the  proenV 
state  of  our  knowledge. 


Astigmatism. 

In  the  conditions  of  refraction  hitherto  discussed,  we  \am 
seen  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  an  external  point  met,  after 
refraction  through  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye,  at  some 
other  point,  or  as  nearly  at  a  point  as  the  existence  of  spheriol 
and  chromntic  alterration  admitted ;  that  is  to  say,  the  refractioa 
was  symmetrical  round  the  optic  axis.  When  this  is  not  the 
case  the  eye  is  said  to  be  astigmatic  (a,  (niyfia),  the  name  fint 
given  to  this  condition  of  refraction  by  'WniewelL 

Two  forms  of  astigmatism  occur.  The  want  of  symmetry  may 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  greatest  refraction  of  the  rays  takes 
place  in  one  plane,  whilst  the  least  refraction  takes  place  in  the 
plane  at  right  angles  to  that  plane,  the  refraction  in  intermedial* 
planes  being  regularly  intermediate  in  amount  (though  different 
in  nature).  This  is  what  is  called  regular  astigvxatism.  The 
cause  is  mostly  a  diflerence  in  the  cur\'ature  of  different  meri- 
dians of  the  cornea,  a  difference  which  may  be  congenital  or 
acquired.  In  higlily  astigmatic  eyes  the  whole  globe  appears 
more  or  less  evidently  flattened  in  one  direction,  so  tLat  the 
deformity  does  not  exist  in  the  cornea  alone.  Eegdar  Mtig- 
inatism  admits  to  a  certain  extent  of  optical  correction. 

When  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  least  refraction  are  not 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  there  is  what  is  called  jmyK/or 
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aatigmatiam.  This  condition  rarely  admits  of  optical  correction 
to  any  extent,  and  is  caused  by  an  irregularity  in  the  curvature 
of  coniea  or  lens. 

The  chamcter  of  a  regular  astigmatism  difTers  according  to 
the  position  of  the  principal  foci  of  rays  refracted  through  the 
meridians  of  greatest  and  least  curvature.  If  the  focus  of  either 
coincides  with  the  layer  of  percipient  elements  of  the  retina,  the 
astigmatism  is  simple.  Two  foims  of  simple  astigmatism  occur: 
(1.)  Simple  myopic  astujmatism,  and  (2.) 
Simple  hypermetropic  astufmalism.  In  the 
first,  the  focus  of  rays  passing  through 
the  most  higlily  rufracting  meridian  of  the 
cornea  is  situated  in  front  of  the  retina, 
wliilst  that  of  the  rays  passing  through  the 
meridian  at  right  angles  coincides  with  the 
retina. — (Fig.  92  A.)  lu  the  second,  the 
focus  of  rays  passing  through  tlie  feeblest 
refracting  meridian  is  somewhere  behind 
the  retina,  and  that  of  the  most  highly 
refracting  meridian  on  the  retina. — (Fig. 
92  B). 

The  astigmatism  is  compound  if  neither 
of  these  foci  coincide  with  the  retina.  Com- 
jwund  astigmatism  occura  in  three  forms. 

(1.)  Compound  myopic  astigmatism, 
when  both  tlie  focus  of  rays  through 
the  highest  and  that  through  the  lowest 
refracting  meridians  lie  in  front  of  the 
retina.— (Fig  92  C). 

(2.)  Compound   hypermetropic  astigma- 
tism, when  these  foci  are  both  behind  the  Fio.  92. 
retina— (Fig.  92  D) ;  and 

(3.)  Mixed  astigmatism,  when  the  one  focus  lies  in  front  and 
the  other  behind  the  retina. — (Fig.  92  E) 

Of  all  forms  of  astigmatisms,  mixed  astigmatism  occurs  much 
the  least  frequently.  The  compound  forms  are  the  most  com- 
mon. Acconling  to  some,  hj'permetropic  is  more  common  than 
myopic  astigmatism,  whilst  others  have  found  the  two  forms 
about  equally  prevalent.  In  this  respect  there  are  evidently 
local  diil'erences  just  as  in  the  proportion  of  myopia. 
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A  certain  degree  of  astigmatism  exists  probably  in  all  eyt^ 
but  it  is  only  when  the  difference  in  refraction  in  pUnatt 
right  angles  to  each  other  is  at  least  OoO  D  that  an  opbol 
correction  is  called  for.    The  correction  is  made  by  meu<  if 
cylindrical  lenses,  or  lenses  which  are  portions  of  at} 
surface,  and  in  which  there  is  therefore  one  direction  net  .-:  ,  . 
corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.    This  directioa  ii 
called  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  lens.     The  direction  nl  righl 
angles  to  this  is  that  of  greatest  curvature,  and  the  only  one  m 
which  the  curve  is  circular.    Fig.  93  shows  the  plano-cyhndriol 
glass,  convex  and  concave.     For  the  correction  of  ast^ 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  placed  parallel  with  that  l; 
which,  in  the  case  of  simple  astigmatism,  is  emmetropic  ud 
which,  in  the  case  of  compound  astigmatism,  has  been  rendered 
emmetropic  by  a  spherical  lens. 


iy 


Fio.  93. 

The  vision  of  astigmatic  individuals  is  more  or  less  dislind 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  astigmatism  and  the  nature  of 
the  objects  looked  at.  For  ordinary  print,  for  instance,  and  fot 
most  external  objwts,  whose  most  characteristic  directions « 
vertical  and  horizontal,  the  direction  of  the  chief  meridians  mal«» 
a  difference.  If  the  vision  be  tested  for  lines  radiating  in  •** 
directions,  it  will  be  found  that  in  simple  astigmatism  1">^ 
parallel  to  the  ametrnpic  meridian  can  always  be  seen  distmctly- 
In  compound  hypermetropic  and  mixed  astigmatism  line*  ■" 
some  particular  direction  can  also  usually  be  seen  distinctir. 
owing  to  one  of  the  meridians  being  corrected  for  by  acconnno- 
dation.    The  lines  which  appear  most  indistinct  are  thoM  «< 
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right  angles  to  the  clear  ones.  In  the  case  of  simple  myopic 
astigmatism,  the  direction  of  the  lines  for  which  tlie  vision  is 
most  acute  coincides  with  the  myopic  meridian.  Tlie  reason  of 
this  is  obvious,  as  the  distinct  vision  of  a  line  mostly  depends 
on  the  accurate  focussing  of  rays  whicli  proceed  from  every 
pouit  on  it  in  planes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  its  direction. 
In  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  the  same  holds  good 
provided  there  is  no  accommodation — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
distinctly  visible  lines  are  those  which  are  parallel  to  the 
h}'permetropic  meridian.  Sometimes  the  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  hypermetropic  meridian  appear  most  distinct  owing  to 
the  emmetropic  meridian  having  been  rendered  myopic,  and  the 
hypermetropic  meridian  emmetropic  by  an  accommodative 
change.  In  other  cases  no  line  is  seen  distinctly,  a  result  of  an 
amount  of  accommodation  which,  while  sufficient  to  convert  the 
emmetropic  into  a  myopic  meridian,  is  insufficient  to  neutialise 
the  whole  amount  of  the  hypermetropia  in  the  meridian  at  right 
angles  to  this.  This,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural 
manner  for  astigmatic  individuals  to  counteract  as  far  as  pos- 
sible this  defect,  is  in  reality  only  seldom  resorted  to,  the  eye 
being  accommodated  for  the  focus  of  the  rays  passing  through 
one  of  the  principal  meridians  instead,  i.e.,  for  one  of  the  focal 
lines.  There  appears  to  be  a  preference  for  focussing  the  vertical 
focal  line,  and  this  is  possibly,  as  Javal,  who  first  called  attention 
to  it,  suggested,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  at  the  same  time 
improving  the  vision  for  horizontal  lines  by  closing  the  lids. 
For  similar  reasons  the  line  most  distinctly  seen  in  compound 
hypermetropic  astigmatism  usually  (though  not  always)  cor- 
responds in  direction  with  the  most  ametropic  meridian,  and  in 
mixed  astigmatism  with  the  myopic  meridian.  In  compound 
myopic  astigmatism  no  line  is  seen  very  distinctly,  and  the  con- 
cave glass,  which  makes  one  line  distinct,  is  the  measure  of  the 
amount  of  myopia  in  the  least  myopic  meridian,  the  direction 
of  the  line  most  distinctly  seen  being  that  of  the  more  iiighly 
myopic  meridian. 

The  manner  in  which  those  who  are  congenitally  astigmatic 
see,  is  not  very  easy  to  understand.     By  holding  a  cylindrical 

■  lens  in  front  of  one's  own  eye,  one  may  produce  a  distortion  of 
I   images  pretty  similar  to  that  which  any  one  with  the  corre- 

■  spending  degree  of  astigmatism  must  receive  on  bis  retina.     The 


I 
I 
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fact,  however,  of  this  distortion  having  always  existed  mab^  i; 
impossible  for  him  to  be  conscious  of  it.  But  the  curious  thuy 
is,  that  the  cylinder  correcting  the  astigmatism  rarely  prodncd 
any  appearance  of  distortion,  so  that,  both  with  and  without  iw- 
rection,  objects  appear  of  much  the  same  shape,  though  blttlcer 
or  more  sharply  defined  with  the  correcting  glass.  The  Vf 
pearance  of  radiating  lines  in  a  fan  must  be  much  the  sum 
as  that  produced  by  holding  a  cylinder  in  front  of 
astigmatic  eye. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  astigmatism  mij 
be  made  both  subjectively  and  objectively.  As  in  the  ca«  of 
the  diagnosis  of  myopia  and  hypermetropia,  the  former  \&  the 
more  satisfactory  if  the  patient  be  at  all  intelligent,  and  the 
visual  acuity  on  correction  not  much  below  the  normal;  but 
objective  methods  for  the  testing  of  astigmatism  are  le^  bkely 
to  lead  to  errors  in  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  astigmatum 
present  than  in  the  other  conditions  of  ametropia,  Thfir  un- 
certainty lies  more  in  determining  its  position,  i.t.,  whetlitr 
simple,  compound,  or  mixed.  Tlie  subjective  test  for  utig- 
matism  is  best  made  with  cylindrical  lenses  and  Snellen's  t«t 
types,  and,  as  far  as  the  estimation  of  its  degree  goes,  is  much 
easier  and  requires  less  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  and  clinial 
aspects  of  refractive  anomalies  than  does  the  testing  of  myopia 
or  liypermetropia.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  cylindrical  leiis, 
if  not  of  the  proper  strength,  and  not  properly  situated  to  correct 
the  astigmatism,  does  not  produce  the  desired  improvement  in 
vision,  and  is  disagreeable  owing  to  the  distortion  of  object* 
which  it  gives  rise.  But  a  cylindrical  lens  will  often  impi 
the  ametropic  vision  to  a  considerable  extent,  althoogh 
required.  On  account  of  the  visual  disturbance  being  less  io 
the  case  of  astigmatism  than  in  a  similar  ametropia  of  the  sanw 
defT«e,  one  should  always  begin  testing  with  spherical  lei 
When  it  is  found  that  spherical  lenses  produce  no  improvemi 
at  all,  or  only  a  certain  degree  of  improvement  in  the  visual  acoity 
as  tested  with  Snellen's  types,  we  may  either  proceed  at 
try  whether  any  improvement  is  to  be  got  with  cylindrical  lei 
added  to  the  weakest  concave  spherical  lens,  which  gives  the  best 
vision,  or  the  strongest  convex  one,  which  does  not  make  the  vi: 
anv  worse  ;  or  we  may  determine  which  of  a  number  of  nidisi 
lines  are  seen  most  distinctly  without  any  spherical  gl«». 
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vith  the  addition  of  such  a  glasa.  In  this  way  the  refraction 
in  one  of  the  meridians  is  obtained,  and  if  the  fonn  (Fig.  94) 
Bometimes  called  "  Snellen's  rising  sun  "  be  used,  an  indication 
is  afforded  at  the  same  time  of  the  extent  of  visual  acuity, 
which  the  addition  of  a  suitable  cylindrical  lens  may  lead  one 
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Fia.  91.  — Snellen's  tot  for  astigmatum.     Figuro  reduced  nine  dimmeten. 

to  expect  to  find.  After  this  cylinder  is  found,  and  the  position 
in  which  its  axis  has  to  be  placed — and  this  must  be  done  by 
testing  with  which  cylinder  the  vision  is  most  acute — we  must, 
by  adding  a  weak  convex  lens,  see  whether  some  of  the  correc- 
tion is  not  made  by  an  accommodative  change,  and  eventually 
choose  the  combination  of  glasses  in  a  case  of  compound  astig- 
matism, in  which  the  best  vision  is  got  with  the  weakest  concave 
or  strongest  convex  spherical  lens. 

One  of  the  simplest  objective  methods — by  which,  however, 
the  existence  oidy,  and  not  the  amount,  of  the  astigmatism  can 
be  diagnosed — consists  in  observing  whether  the  image  of  the 
disc  alters  in  shape  on  withdrawing  from  the  eye,  or  approaching 
to  the  eye  the  lens  used  in  making  an  indirect  ophthalmoscopic 
examination.  If  it  does  so,  there  must  be  astigmatism.  The 
reason  of  this  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  explanation 
of  the  alteration  of  the  size  of  the  image  obtained  in  this 
way  given  at  page  458,  and  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  90 ;  and  a 
difference  in  the  state  of  refraction  in  different  meridians  of 
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ommodatioTi,  so  that  when  this  is  not  done,  it  is  necessary, 
er  finding  its  degree,  to  ascertain  by  the  ordinary  subjective 
s,  when  this  is  possible,  the  position,  or  at  any  rate  the 
iitioa  which  may  most  suitably  be  taken  for  purposes  of 
[itical  correction. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  regular  astigmatiam  is  mostly 
He  to  differences  in  curvature  of  the  cornea  in  different  direc- 
ons.    These  differences  in  curvature  can  be  ascertained  by 
ns  of  Javal's  optometer,  and  the  astigmatism  calculated  in 
way.     Javal's  optometer,  though  affording  a  simple  and 
Qstworthy  means  of  calculating  the  amount  of  astigmatism, 
ias  the  disadvantage  of  being  expensive.     Placido  has  devised 
*  simple  method,  by  which,  however,  only  qualitative  results  are 
obtained,  and  the  directions  of  greatest  and  least  curvature 
*hown  at  a  glance.     It  consists  of  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  sheet 
tin  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  a  number  of  alternately 
black  and  white  concentric  circular  bauds  are  painted  from  \  to 
\  an  inch  in  breadth.     A  small  hole  is  pierced  in  the  centre 
of  the  disc,  and  tlie  apparatus  is  used  in  the  following  way  : — 
The  individual  to  be  tested  is  placed  with  hLs  back  to  tlie 
window,  and  directed  to  look  at  the  centre  of  the  disc,  which  is 
held  in  the  observer's  hand  and  close  up  to  his  own  eye,  but 
at  a  convenient  distance,  not  closer  than  the  observer's  near 
point  from  the  eye  of  the  individual  examined.     The  observer 
sees  through  the  hole  in  the  disc  the  image  of  the  concentric 
rings,  which,  if  there  be  no  astigmatism,  appear  as  rings ;  but 
if  the  curvature  of  the  coniea  be  difterent  in  diderent  directions, 
are  elliptical  in  shape,  the  long  axis,  or  the  direction  in  which 
the  image  is  largest,  corresponding  with  that  of  least,  the  short 
with  that  of  greatest,  corneal  curvature.     If  there  be  iiregular 
corneal  astigmatism,  it  is  very  beautifully  seen  by  the  use  of 
such  a  disc.     Care  must  of  course  be  taken  in  using  Tlacido's 
disc  that  its  plane  is  at  right  angles  both  to  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  planes  through  the  eye. 

Many  other  subjective  aa  well  as  objective  tests  for  astigma- 
ti.sm  are,  or  have  been,  in  use,  some  of  which  need  only  to 
be  referred  to  here,  as  the  results  are  le.9s  satisfactory,  or  are 
only  arrived  at  by  the  expenditure  of  more  time  than  by  the 
application  of  such  as  have  been  fully  explained.  Of  the  sub- 
jective tests  more  or  less  in  use,  may  be  mentioned  the  method 
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by  the  use  of  stenopaic  slits,  which  consists  in  determining  by 
means  of  a  narrow  slit  in  front  of  the  eye  the  position  in  which 
vision  is  most  acute,  and  then  taking  as  a  measure  of  the  degtw 
of  astigmatism  the  lens  whose  focal  strength  equals  the  difference 
between  that  which  corrects  in  this  position,  and  that  which 
corrects  for  the  position  of  the  slit  at  right  angles  to  the  £hL 
This  method  is  principally  defective  on  account  of  the  tendency 
which  there  is  to  accommodate  to  different  extents  for  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  slit.  Then  there  is  Tweedy'a  optometa, 
constructed  on  a  principle,  first  used  by  Javal,  which  consistt  ia 
first  determining  tlie  distance  at  which  with  any  particiihff 
convex  lens  a  line  parallel  to  one  of  the  principal  meridiaM  of 
tlie  eye  is  sharply  defined,  and  afterwanls  the  distance  at  which 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  first  is  properly  focussed.  Yxm 
the  difl'ereuce  between  these  two  distances  the  degree  of 
astigmatism  is  calculated.  This  method  is  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  lieing  sure  that  the  test  lines  are  really  properly 
focussed,  but  it  is  not  altogetlier  free  from  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  same  amount  of  accommodation  througliout  thi) 
examination.  Stokes'  lens,  which  consists  of  a  coucave  uni 
convex  cylinder  of  equal  strength,  the  axis  of  which  may  be 
placed  in  any  position  relative  to  each  other,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce the  eflect  of  cylinders  of  varying  strengths,  has  this 
defect,  that  although  capable  of  correcting  the  astigmatism,  it 
does  so  by  producing  the  effect  of  a  convex  glass  in  one 
meridian  and  a  concave  in  the  other.  Of  objective  meUio(ii, 
one  frequently  attempted  is  that  of  detenuining  the  refractiufl 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  (erect  image),  first  for  vessels  parallel 
with  one  meridian,  and  afterwards  for  vessels  parallel  with 
the  meridian  at  riglit  angles  to  the  first.  This  method  is  not 
only  tedious,  and  only  possible  afterc0n3iderablepmcticc.bat 
ia  even  more  uncertain  in  its  results  than  when  used  for  the 
estimation  of  the  degrees  of  ametropia. 

It  is  usually  the  vertical  meridian,  or  some  meridian  not  far 
from  tlie  vertical  on  either  side,  which  is  most  curved,  and 
therefore  the  most  myopic  or  least  hypermetropic  meridian; 
but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  numerous.  Sometimes  the 
ametropic  meridians  lie  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the  two 
eyes,  so  that  much  of  the  visual  defect  in  either  eye  is  made  up 
for  when  both  eyes  are  used  together.     The  amount  of  aatigm*- 
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tism  is  more  frequently  different  in  the  two  eyes.  Though  often 
the  same,  it  is  not  always  exactly  so  for  near  as  for  distant 
vision.  This  must  be  due  to  some  irregular  alteration  in  the 
curvature  of  the  crytalline  lens  when  accommodated,  and  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  unequal  contraction  at 
different  parts  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  though  this  has  by  no 
means  been  demonstrated.  Even  in  the  unaccommodated  eye 
it  haa  been  shown  that,  and  more  especially  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  astigmatism,  the  corneal  astigmatism  is  to  some 
extent  counteracted  by  that  of  the  lens.  One  sometimes  sees — 
for  instance,  in  simple  myopic  astigmatism  of  low  degree,  050  or 
075  1) — the  vertical  lines  of  the  fan  cleared  up  as  well  with  a 
—  2*0  D  or— 30  D  spherical  lens,  as  with  the  correcting  cylinder 
which  gives  of  itself  full  or  more  than  full  vision,  and  this  even 
when  a  stenopaic  aperture  has  not  the  same  effect,  showing  that 
the  improvement  is  independent  of  any  alteration  in  the  size 
of  the  pupil  which  may  take  place  at  the  same  time.  For 
this  reason,  the  cylindrical  lenses  most  suitable  for  a  distance 
are  not  always  the  proper  ones  for  reading.  But  even  when,  aa 
is  indeed  most  frequently  the  case,  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  astigmatism  of  the  unaccommodated  or  accommodated 
eye  exists,  it  is  not  always  the  cylinder  which  admits  of  the 
best  distant  vision  that  is  found  most  suitable  for  near  vision. 
Many,  for  instance,  whose  myopic  astigmatism  is  corrected  by 
a  concave  cylinder,  prefer  to  use  a  convex  one  for  reading  with 
the  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  jKisition  in  which  the  concave 
one  has  to  be  placed.  The  effect  of  this  is,  of  course,  to  render 
the  emmetropic,  or  more  nearly  emmetropic,  meridian  as 
myopic  as  the  other,  and  not  to  neutralise  the  myopic  meridian. 
The  cause  of  this  preference  is  not  always,  or  even  most  fre- 
quently, connected  with  a  habit  of  accommodating  for  a  distance 
at  wliich  the  rays  passing  through  the  meridian  of  greatest 
cur\'ature  are  focussed,  as  might  be  supposed,  as  generally 
there  is  a  preference  given  both  for  distant  and  near  vision 
for  the  focussing  of  lines  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  probably 
due  to  its  introducing  a  more  comfortable  relation  between 
accommodation  and  convergence.  Most  young  individuals  with 
myopic  astigmatism  seem  to  prefer,  however,  concave  cylinders 
both  for  distant  and  and  near  work. 

The   higher  degrees  of  astigmatism  (above  4'0  D)  are  not 
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common.  The  highest  I  have  met  with  has  been  80  D,  kt 
still  hif,'lier  occur.  In  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  om 
which  call  for  correction  the  amount  is  from  10  to  40  D. 

From  what  hsis  been  already  said,  it  will  readily  be  under^ 
stood  that  the  amount  of  improvement  got  by  cylindrical  cor- 
rection varies  very  much  in  different  cases,  as  this  deptuiisoii 
the  direction  of  the  astigmatism,  the  intelligence  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  amount  of  possible  visual  acuity  in  euh 
case.  For  near  vision,  too,  there  is  the  difference  between  the 
astigmatism  during  accommodation  and  that  existing  in  tke 
unaccommodated  eye.  Occasionally  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  amblyopia  for  near  vision  disappears  on  the  use  of  a  weak 
cylinder,  owing  to  an  increase  of  the  regular,  as  well  as  some- 
times an  introduction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  irreguLir, 
astigmatism  on  accommodation  for  the  distance  which  lin 
indistinctness  of  the  vision  renders  necessary. 

To  understand  tho  nature  of  refraction  in  an  astigmatic  eyt^  *i 
must  consider  what  must  be  the  course  of  the  rays  proceeding  (fuffl  » 
]>oiiit  after  refraction  at  a  surface,  the  curvatnre  of  which  tliffen  ia 
dilferent  directions.     In  Fig.  95  let  SS'  and  an'  bo  resjieclively  tl* 
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meridians  of  greatest  and  least  curvature,  SS'  being  vertical  and 
horizontal.  Now,  if  we  take  tho  rays  from  an  infinitely  distant  j*'"* 
which  are  refracted  in  these  meridians,  wo  have.r,  and/*,  thetwi*'  I 
tive  foci  of  such  rays  lying  at  a  detiuite  distance  from  tho  luH**  ! 
The  inter\-al  seiiarating/'j  and/'j  is  called  the /oca/  iniaxal.  At/i 
a  horiziintal  distance,  r »/,  sej^mtes  tlie  extreme  rays  refracted  thwog" 
the  meridian  o-cr',  and  ftt,rj  a  vertical  distance,  aj'y',  separates  the  uxtrt"" 
rays  refracted  through  the  surface  in  the  plane  of  SS  after  lliey  b»'' 
met  and  crossed  at/",,  a;  y  is  called  tho  anterior  focal  line  »nJ'  II 
the  pogterior  focal  line  of  the  refracting  surface.     It  can  b«  nho*" 
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that  all  rays  from  the  distant  point  pass  through  these  two  focal  lines, 
or,  in  other  words,  these  lines  are  the  sections  at  tho  distances  of  the 
foci  of  the  principal  uieridians  of  the  circular  bundle  of  rays  which 
meets  the  surface  parallel  with  its  axis.  At  other  distances  this 
section  has  another  form,  and  from  being  a  horizontal  lino,  becomes 
successively  an  ellipse  with  tho  long  axis  horizontal,  a  circle,  an 
elli])8e  with  the  long  axis  verticjil,  and  a  vortical  lino.  These  forms  of 
the  section  of  refracted  rays  are  indicated  in  the  figure.  Without 
introducing  any  great  error,  wo  may  take  a  6  =<  a  /3  =  z, 


and 
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That  is,  the  anterior  focal  line  is  to  the  posterior  focal  line  as  the  short 
focus  is  to  tho  long.  Tho  anterior  focal  line  is  therefore  always 
shorter  than  the  posterior.  The  position  of  the  circular  section 
is  therefore  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  focus.  If  we  call 
tho  diameter  of  the  circle  d,  and  its  distance  from  f■^  m^,  and  from 
/"j  ffi^  we  have 
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From  this  we  see  that  tho  greater  the  difference  in  the  two  focal  dis- 
tances tho  nearer  relatively  does  the  circle  of  diffusion  lie  to  the 
anterior  focus.  Only  tho  rays  refracted  in  tho  planes  in  which  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  the  two  principal  meridians  lie  meet  at  a 
point.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  least 
curvature  are  called  the  priiuripul  ineriJ iawt.  Those  rays  which  meet 
the  surface  along  any  other  meridian  pass  each  other  without  cutting, 
for  tho  reason  that  the  normals  to.  all  other  meridians  do  not  lie  in 
the  same  plane.  On  this  account  an  astigmatic  eye,  whatever  the 
position  of  the  astigmatism,  can  only  be  accurately  focussed  for  lines 
in  two  directions  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
cylindrical  correction,  to  bo  perfect,  therefore  should  not  only  bring 
about  an  equal  refraction  in  the  two  principal  meridians,  but  also 
make  the  refraction  at  the  whole  surface  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
surface  of  revolution.    This  condition  is  not  absolutely  complied  with, 
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and  hence  tbe  cylindrical  correction  is  at  best  imperfect,  thoagh  pn 
tically  sufficient. 

luRKGULAR  AsTiGMATissr. — A  Want  of  Symmetry  in  the 
vature  of  the  lenticular  or  corneal  surfaces,  and  possibly 
abnormal  degree  of  decentering  of  the  axis  of  the  lens,  eiO 
physiological  or  pathological,  with  respect  to  that  of  the  comea, 
gives  rise  to  irregular  astigmatism.      This  condition  mgj  be 
either  congenital  or  acquiretl.     The  congenital  is  mostly  li^ 
pendent  on  abnormal  conditions  of  the  crystalline  lens;  Hie 
acquired   form,  on  the   other   hand,   is   mainly  the  result  of 
alterations  in  the  corneal  curvature  caused  by  cicatricial  con- 
tractions following  inflammations  of  that  structure.    Irregultf 
astigmatism  from  partial  dislocation  of  the  lens  is  occasionally 
met  with,  and  in  such  cases  the  refractive  anomaly  is  partly 
due  to  the  unsymmetrical  curvature,  and  partly,  as  I  have  seen 
in  some  cases,  to  a  wrinkling  of  the  lens  capsule. 

The  lenticular  form,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  is  olttn 
more  pronounced  for  near  vision,  the  defects  of  the  lens  beiiic 
more  marked  when  it  has  undergone  an  accommodative  change. 
The  sclerosis,  which  takes  place,  too,  in  the  lens  as  age  advances, 
tends  to  increase  the  existing  defects  on  which  the  irregulw 
astigmatism  depends.  This  abnormality,  besides  producing  more 
or  less  defective  visual  aciiity,  is  occasionally  associated  with  the 
consciousness  of  distorted  vision  (metamorphopsia)  as  well  u 
with  polyopia. 

Irregular  astigmatism  does  not  admit  of  optioil  correction, 
though  many  eyes  which  exhibit  this  defect  are  greatly  impTOted 
by  spherical  or  cylindrical  lenses,  owing  to  the  co-existence  ot 
the  more  regular  refraction  anomalies.     Sometimes  a  stenopji* 
aperture  opposite  some  particular  portion  of  the  comea  effect* 
an  improvement.     According  to  Kaehlmann,  the  weaker  nurf* 
bers  of  the  hyperbolic  lenses  introduced  by  him  for  the  correct)^ 
of  conical  cornea  (see  page  89)  are  capable  of  improving  ti^ 
vision  in  some  cases.     My  o^vn  experience,  so  far,  with 
lenses  in  irregular  astigmatism  has  not  been  encouraging. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  the  ophthalmoscope  by 
indirect  method  of  examination.  On  withdrawing  or  approach^ 
ing  the  auxiliary  lens  to  the  eye,  the  papilla  is  obsen-ed  l^ 
assume  various  irregular  shapes,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance 
quite  characteristic  of  this  condition.     If  the  irregular  asti^^ 
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matism  be  corneal,  it  is  beautifully  seen  by  the  use  of  Placido's 
disc,  with  which  instrument  it  is  easy  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cover the  portion  of  the  cornea,  if  any  such  portion  exists,  in 
which  the  curvature  is  least  abnormaL 


\ 


CONVKBQKNCE. 

WTien  an  object  situated  beyond  6  metres  distance  is  fixed 
by  the  centres  of  both  eyes  at  tlie  same  time,  the  convergence 
of  tlie  visual  axes  on  that  object  is  so  slight  (not  |  of  a  degree) 
that  the  axes  may  be  considered  parallel.  When  nearer  and 
nearer  objects  are  fixed,  a  greater  and  greater  convergence  of 
the  visual  axes  takes  place.  For  an  object  at  a  distance  of  1 
metre  from  either  eye,  the  angle  at  which  the  axes  meet  is 
almost  3J°,  for  distances  of  i  and  \  metre  it  is  respectively  7° 
and  10i°.  Yet  up  to  this  jwint  the  convergence  which  has 
taken  plac«  is  often  not  very  apparent,  owing  to  the  very  con- 
siderable angular  separation  frequently  existing  between  the 
optic  axes  and  the  lines  of  vision. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  evident  that  the  requirements 
of  distinct  vision  necessitate  a  convergence  of  the  \isual  axes 
on  the  point  accommodated  for.  In  every  case,  therefore,  in 
which  binocular  fixation  takes  place,  there  will  be  for  every 
particular  amount  of  accommodative  action  brought  into  play  a 
definite  degree  of  convergence  with  which  this  is  associated.  As 
we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the  refractive  change 
which  takes  place  on  accommodation  by  the  equivalent  lens  of 
the  metrical  system,  it  seems  advisable  to  follow  Nagel  in  apply- 
ing a  similar  system  of  notation  to  the  degree  of  convergence 
with  which  such  change  is  associated.  According  to  Nagel's 
notation,  when  the  eyes  converge  to  a  point  1  metre  distant 
from  either,  the  amount  of  convergence  towards  the  middle  line 
is  taken  to  be  1  Tuctre -angle.  If  the  degree  of  convergence  be 
such  as  to  bring  about  fixation  of  a  point  \,  ^,  |,  or  ^  of  a  metre 
distant  from  either  eye,  the  convergence  required  amounts  re- 
spectively to  2,  3,  4,  and  10  metre-angUs ;  whilst  a  less  degree 
of  convergence  toward  a  point  at  the  distance  of  1  metre  is 
expressed  as  a  corresponding  fraction  of  1  metre-angle,  conver- 
gence to  a  point  at  2  metres  being  \  a  metre-angle,  and  so  on. 
We  have  seen  (page  424)  that,  although  important  individual 
differences  exist  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  hai-d  aud  ^asX  c»\^- 
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nection  between  the  associated  movements  of  accoinmodaW*    W^^ 
and  convergence;  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  accommwia' "•'"^^BBH 
may  be  maintained  with  different  degrees  of  convergence.    J  o^l^^M 
in  the  same  way  it  is  found  that  a  certain  degree  of  converse**^        ^| 
may  be  maintained  with  different  amounts  of  accommodat  "»-*-^     "^ 
In  Fig,  96  the  N  curve  gives  the  maximum,  tlie  F  curve       "^"^..J 

minimum  convergence  for  every  degree  of  accommodation— ^ 

the  case  of  a  girl  of  thirteen.                                                                 ■ 
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usly  very  different  relations  exist  between  accommoil^i-'    "^ 
jonvergence  in  the  case  of  ametropia  from  those  whic^^^^^B 
oked  upon  as  normal,  and  which  exist  when  lioth  ^^^*^^B 
;tropic.     A  hypennetrope  is  obliged,  if  be  retainn  bS^*^ 
siou,  to  exercise  more  or  less  accommodation,  accordin.-^**' 
^ee  of  his  defect,  before  he  is  called  upon  to  convcr,r:^^ 
lereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  myope  is  so  situated  tba-^^' 
ice  must  take  place  before  any  accommodative  changi^^'^'  ■ 
or.     The  theoretical  and  practical  questions,  to  which^-  ^ 
ration  of  the  manner  in  wliich  these  associated  move-  "'=*' 
B  connected  in  different  cases  leads,  are  referred  U— -^ 
rXV.                                                                               ^^ 
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Sometimes  prisms  are  used  in  the  form  of  spectacles  alone, 
or  combined  with  spherical  lenses,  in  order  to  ease  the  move- 
ments of  convergence  or  divergence,  or,  where  these  movements 
are  enfeebled,  to  stimulate  them.  Their  use  is  limited,  and  they 
are  rarely  of  practical  value,  on  account  of  their  weight  and  the 
chromatic  aberration  and  astigmatism  which  they  produce  when 
at  all  strong. 

The  action  of  transparent  prisms  of  greater  density  than  the 


Fio.  97. — Position  of  primu  caiuing  adduction  and  diminiahing 
the  neceaaity  for  abduction. 

surrounding  medium,  and  therefore  of  prisms  of  glass  surrounded 
by  air,  is  to  refract  the  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  direction  after  refraction  is  more 
towards  the  base  of  the  prism  than  that  in  which  they  are  inci- 
dent. Prisms  with  the  bases  outwards  before  one  or  both  eyes 
therefore  cause  objects  to  appear  nearer,  owing  to  a  greater 
degree  of  convergence  being  necessary  to  bring  the  rays  from 
them  on  to  both  macuhe,  than  when  the  prisms  are  absent. 
Prisms  with  their  bases  inwards,  on  the  other  hand,  cause  objects 
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to  appear  more  distant  than  they  are,  owing  to  the  converjjniM 
required  for  their  binocular  fixation  being  lessened.  T 
the  former  position  lessen,  therefore,  the  strain  on  (i:  .  . 
while  they  call  for  greater  convergent  movements.  Euctlj 
the  opposite  is  the  case  when  they  are  placed  in  the  latter  posi- 
tion. Tliis  will  be  readily  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fi|s 
97  and  98,  the  continuous  line  being  the  direction  of  the  uial 
rays  from  the  object,  the  dotted  ones  the  direction  in  vrbith 
they  appear  to  come.    The  strongest  prisms  which  can  k  cm- 


Fio.  98. — Fcwition  of  prifms  caunng  abrlaction  and  duiiinu>liuig 
the  neceaeity  (or  adduction. 

veniently  worn  are  those  of  4°  on  each  eye.  The  anjnilar  de^'"^' 
tion  produced  by  ordinary  glass  prisms  is  equal  to  half  the 
of  the  prism ;  therefore,  with  4°  prisms  in  front  of  each  eye.  ^ 
deviation  amounts  to  4°  in  all.  By  deccntering  spherical  leD^ 
— that  is,  by  ao  placing  the  lenses  in  front  of  the  eye,  that  tt» 
centres,  instead  of  coinciding  with  the  axes  of  vision,  are  n»< 
or  less  displaced  outwards  or  inwards — a  prismatic  effect  n"** 
be  combined  with  that  which  is  required  for  the  correction 
errors  of  refraction.    The  effect  thus  produced  \-vns&  direc 
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with  the  strength  of  the  glass  and  the  amount  of  displacement. 
In  the  case  of  convex  glasses,  displacement  inwsirds  towards  the 
nose,  and  in  the  case  of  concave  glasses  displacement  outwards, 
produces  the  effect  of  abducting  prisms,  i.«.,  prisms  with  their 
bases  inwards ;  while  displacement  of  convex  glasses  outwards 
and  concave  inwards  is  equivalent  to  adducting  prisms. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  long  as  the  angle  of  incidence  at  the 
second  surface  is  always  greater  than  that  of  refraction  at  the  first,  a 
ray,  in  whatever  direction  it  meets  a  prism,  must  be  bent  towards  the 
base  of  the  prism.  Taking  the  case  where  both  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  surfaces  of  the  prism,  i.e.,  the  angle  of  the  prism  and  the 
angle  of  incidence,  are  small,  which  is  the  case  that  occurs  in  practice, 
we  may  determine  the  deviation  in  the  following  way : — 


Fig.  99. 

In  Fig.  99  A  =  the  deviation,  t  and  r  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  at  the  first,  and  t'  and  r'  those  at  the  second  surface  ;  a  = 
the  angle  of  the  prism,  and  x  =»  the  angle  between  the  normals  to  the 
two  surfaces.     From  the  figure  we  see  that 

A-t-r+r'-r 
-»  +  r'-(r+»') 
"i-'fi'-a    .     .     .     (A). 

And  sin  t » /i  sin  r 

sin  r—/t  sin  t* 

As  in  the  special  case  considered  all  these  angles  are  small,  we  may 
write  for  their  sines  the  angles  themselves ;  we  have 

t  =  /i  r 
and    r'—ni. 


Fio.  100. 


drawing  tangents  to  different  points  on  the  surfaces  equidistut  ttoa 
their  cnnimon  axis.  "When  the  two  surfaces  are  of  ojtial  cumtwe, 
these  tangents  meet  on  tlic  prolongation  of  tlieir  conimon  chord,  iiiJ 
the  angle  formed  between  them  is  the  angle  of  the  prism  correapondisg 
to  the  particular  distance  from  the  axis  (Fig.  100).  To  calculate  ti)« 
deviation  produced  by  any  degree  of  decentering,  we  ohservs  tli»t 
O  C  P  =  0  X  Y  =  J  angle  of  prism  (when  the  two  surfaces  in  « 
equal  curvature). 

.•.  0  C  P  =  A,  and  xy,  or  the  amount  of  decentering,  =  0N= 
r  tan  O  C  P  =  r  tan  A.  Put  ting  J  for  x  y,  aud  /  tlie  focal  disW* 
of  the  lens  for  r  (see  page  408),  we  have 

d  =/  tan  A. 
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Patting  then  m  (Fig.  101)  for  half  the  interocular  diatance,  and  c 
for  the  distance,  along  the  middle  lino,  from  which  rays  from  the 
point  P  appear  to  diverge,  wo  have — 

d  .     "» 

■7  =  tan  A  =  - 

and  i!  =  e  cos  A,  where  e  is  the  actual  distance  of 
the  |K)iut  t  from  the  eye 


COS  A. 


For  —  put  Mc  and  for  —  put  Lji,  to  denote  reapeo- 
^  f 

lively  the  number  of  metre  angles  of  convergence, 

and  the  dioptric  lens,   whose  focal  distance  is  /, 

and  the  formula  becomes 


Mo  = 


L^  •  d  cos  A 


m 


Fio.  101. 


When  d  cos  A  =  m.  Mo  =  L^,  tho  angle  of  con- 
vergence has  the  same  metrical  value  as  the  lens, 
or  tho  rays  which  come  from  tho  distance  of  the  foci 
of  the  lenses  in  front  of  tho  eyes  have  a  deviation 
as  if  they  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  therefore 
no  convergence  of  the  eye  is  necessary  for  the 
binocular  fixation  of  an  object  at  tluit  distance. 
Accommodation  and  convergence  are  aided  to  the 
same  extent  Practically,  A  being  small,  cos  A  is 
80  nearly  =1,  that  we  may  consider  Mg^L^  when 
d  =  m — I.e.,  a  detentering  of  each  convex  lens  to 
tho  extent  of  ono-half  tho  interocular  distance  gives 
the  same  assistance  to  convergence  as  it  does  to 
accjmmodation.  This  effect  is  produced  by  what  are  called  ortho- 
scopic  lenses,  or  lenses  M'hich  are  portions  of  a  large  leus,  at  distances 
to  either  side  of  its  axis  equal  to  half  the  intorocular  distance,  oa 
represented  in  Fig.  102. 

As  an  example  of  the  above  formula  for  decentering  suppose  that 
with  a  5  D  lens  it  is  desired  to  ease  convergence  to  the  extent  of  I 
metre  angle,  we  should  liave  putting  cos  A  =  1,  and  taking  60  mm. 
as  the  interocular  distance — 

l=Li' 
03 

or  <i--006 
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That  is,  each  lens  would  have  to  be  displaced  inwards  to  the  atest  nj 
6  mm.,  so  that  instead  of  the  distance  between  their  cenlroe  being  (0 
mm.,  it  would  bo  only  48  mm.  A  rather  greater  effect  would  b«  got  by 
combining  prisms  of  2"  with  the  spherical  lenses,  so  that  deocDltniQ 
has  evidently  only  a  limited  practical  application. 


Fio.  102. 

A  number  of  inconveniences  are  experienced  by  the  toto 
of  spectacles,  some  of  •which  depend  on  the  altered  physical, 
otliera  on  the  altered  physiological  conditions  which  are  brought 
about.  Some  of  the  apparent  distortions  complained  of  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  physical  cause,  and  are  in  all  probability,  u 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Nagel,  due  to  a  want  of  coincidence 
between  the  point  at  which  tlie  lines  of  external  projection  from 
the  different  parts  of  a  retinal  image  cut  each  other,  and  the 
altered  position  of  the  second  nodal  point  in  the  combined 
system  of  eye  and  spectacle.  The  altered  relation  between  accom- 
modation and  convergent  movements,  already  referred  to,  olUn 
introduces  a  dilliculty  when  correcting  glasses  are  first  tsA 
late  in  adult  life.  Most  of  the  difficulties  experienced  on  first 
wearing  glasses  disappear,  however,  if  the  glasses  have  been 
properly  chosen  and  are  suitably  placed  in  front  of  the  eves. 
Owing  to  the  prismatic  action  of  the  glasses,  the  field  of  riaion 
taken  in  by  a  concave  glass  is  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  mow 
compressed ;  that  taken  in  by  a  convex  lens,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  smaller  and  more  dispersed  than  that  seen  tlirough  a  simple 
aperture  of  the  same  size  as  the  glasses.  The  doubling  which 
this  produces  in  the  case  of  the  concave  glass  of  objects,  »y» 
from  which  enter  the  pupil  both  past  and  through  the  glaJSi 
and  the  corresponding  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  field  of 
vision  in  the  case  of  convex  lenses,  is,  unless  the  glasses  I* 
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small  and  strong,  only  noticeable  as  a  rule  if  attention  be 
drawn  to  it. 

From  what  lias  been  said  of  the  deceutering  of  lenses,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  a  matter  usually  of  some  importance  to  have 
the  lenses  properly  centered.  This  cannot  of  course  be  done  at 
the  same  time  for  all  positions  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  seldom  that 

■  any  appreciable  interference  with  vision  results  from  the  oblique 
direction  to  which  the  visual  axes  cut  the  lens  on  looking  to 
either  side,  although  more  or  less  astigmatism  is  produced  in 

■  this  way. 


^1 


Fia.  103.— (Slightly  reduced  in  size.) 


When  the  same  glasses  are  worn  both  for  a  distance  and 
near,  they  should  be  centered  for  distant  vision.  Reading 
glasses  should  be  centered  for  the  distance  at  which  they  are 
used,  and  should  be  at  the  same  time  slightly  tilted  in  their 
frames,  so  that  instead  of  being  parallel  with  the  face,  they 
come  rather  nearer  it  below  than  above.  A  simple  method  of 
measuring  the  iuterpupillary  distance  is  by  means  of  Snellen's 
spectacle  frame  (Fig.  103),  which  consists  of  a  pair  of  plane 
glasses  in  one  ordinary  frame,  with  a  vertical  line  scratched  in 
the  centre  of  one  glass,  and  a  number  of  lines  1  millimetre 
apart  scratched  on  the  other.  By  putting  these  on  the  patient's 
nose,  and  causing  him  to  look  at  a  distance,  and  in  such  a 
direction  tliat  with  one's  own  left  eye  the  line  on  the  glass 
opposite  his  right  passes  through  tlie  centre  of  his  pupil,  and 
then  observing  wliich  line  on  the  other  glass  is  seen  by  the  right 
eye  (on  closing  the  left)  to  be  opposite  the  centre  of  his  other 
pupil,  it  is  easy  to  measure  quickly  the  distance  witli  sufficient 
accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes. 


A  consideration  of  the  movements,  as  they  actually  o^^> 
lends  to  the  classification  of  the  six  muscles  into  three  anU- 
gdiiistic  pairs: — (1.)  Tlie  lateral  recti  (externus  and  inteinos) 
which  rotate  the  eye  round  a  vertical  axis :  (2.)  The  safOiat 
and  inferior  recti  which  rotate  the  eye  round  an  axis  which 
meets  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  eyes  at  an  angle  of  f'^' 
(3.)  The  two  oblique  muscles  which  rotate  the  eye  round  w 
axis  which  meets  the  middle  Hue  behind  the  eye  at  an  en 
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Left. 


>^i.-' 


{'  i~". 


39°. — (See  Fig.  104.)    Tlie  direction  of  action  of  the  first  pair  is 
lateml — that  of  the  second  and  tiiird  is  represented  by  the  figure. 

If  each  muscle  were  to  con- 
tract alone,  the  displacement  of  ^K''*-    M'"^'*'"  ^'°«- 
the  cornea  which  it  would  pro- 
duce would  be  as  follows. — (See  R«ct  E«t, 
Fig.  105).    The  extemua  would 
displace   the    cornea   outwards 
without  any  toi-sion  round  the 
antero-posterior  axis,  the  inter- 
nus  would  displace  the  cornea  juct  Int. 
inwards.also  without  any  torsion. 
The  superior  rectus  would  dis- 
place the  cornea  upwards  and 
slightly   inwards,    aud    at    the 
same  time  twist  the  upper  part  Sup.  obl. 
towards  the  nose  (medial  tor- 
sion).   The  inferior  rectus  would 
displace  the  cornea  downwards 
and  slightly  inwards,  and  twist 
the  upper  i)art  away  from  the 
nose  (lateral  torsion).    The  sup-  Inf.  Rect 
erior  oblique  would  displace  the 
cornea  downwards  and  slightly 
outwanls,  and   produce  at  the 
same  time  medial  torsion.     The 
inferior  oblique  would  displace  Inf.  ObL 
the  cornea  upwards  aud  slightly 
outwards,  and   produce    lateral 
torsion. 

Purely  lateral  movements  are 
effected  by  the  external  and  in- 
ternal recti  alone.    Purely  vcrti-  Sup.  Rect. 
cal  movements  are  effected  by  "frr  ,-' 

the  combined  action  of  a  straisht 
and  oblique  elevator  or  de- 
pressor. Movements  in  inter- 
mediate directions  are  effected 

by  the  combined   action  of  a  lateral  and  two  elevating  or 
depressing  muscles. 

2l 


Via.  105. — DugTkm  •howing  move- 
ment of  curnea  ptwduced  by  each  uiiude 
Mpanktely. 
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Purely  vertical  or  purely  lateral  movements,  starling  fmni  > 
position  in  which  the  visual  axis  is  directed  straight  forwari^m 
the  horizontal  plane  (a  position  which  may  bo  called  the  initul 
position),  bring  the  eye  into  what  are  called  primary  potUm, 

Movements  of  the  eyes  into  primary  positions  take  pkn 
without  any  torsion.     In  tlie  case  of  purely  lateral  movemaitt 
the  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  in  the  purely  vertical  it  ia  beam* 
the   torsional   movements  of  the  two  elevators  or  depr«»r« 
counteract  each  other.     Movements  into  positions  intenncdiult 
between  purely  lateral  and  purely  vertical,  or  into  what  are 
called  secondary/  po.ntio7is,  are  accompanied  Ity  torsion,  the  liiftc- 
tion  and  extent  of  which  depends  on  the  direction  and  eiienl 
of  the  lateral  and  vertical  displacement  from  the  initial  position. 
Wiien  the  eye  is  abducted,  or  turned  away  from  the  nose,  the 
torsional  effect  of  the  oblique  muscles  preponderates,  when  it  i» 
adducted,  i.e.,  turned  towards  tlie  nose,  the  torsional  effect  of  the 
recti  preponderates.     It  follows  from  this,  what  is  found  eiperi- 
mentally  to  be  the  ca.se,  that  when  both  eyes  are  turned  in  the 
same  direction   into   any  secondary  position,  i.t.,  upwards  "f 
downwards,  to  the  right  or  left,  the  torsion  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  both  eyes,  as  one  is  «</ducted  the  other  aMucled,  so  Uut 
in  the  one  the  torsion  is  lateral  and  in  the  other  medial,  but 
on  different  sides  of  the  middle  line. 

Two  forms  of  associated  movements  of  the  two  eyes  exi»t, 
and  take  place  either  singly  or  combined,  viz. — (I.)  movementa 
in  the  same  direction,  and  (2.)  movements  of  convergence,  or 
such  as  bring  or  tend  to  bring  the  two  visual  axes  to  cros3  eacL 
other  in  front  of  the  eyes.  A  combination  of  these  two  move- 
ments takes  place  when  any  near  object  is  fixed  which  is  sitniUed 
to  one  side  of  the  vertical  visual  plane.  When,  for  instance,  the 
object  fixed  is  considerably  to  the  right  of  that  plane,  and  at  lli« 
same  time  near  the  eyes,  the  right  eye  is  turned  outwards,  while 
the  left,  being  also  directed  to  the  right,  is  turned  iuwania 
Further,  the  angular  extent  of  tlie  rotation  of  the  left  eje  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  right.  Under  tiiese  circumstances  *« 
must  a.ssume,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Ilering,  tlint  the 
internal  rectus  of  each  eye  contracts,  under  the  influence  of  *" 
impulse  to  convergence,  to  an  extent  which  would  bring  their 
axes  to  cross  at  a  point  in  the  middle  line  about  the  sinie 
distance  from  the  eyes  as  the  lateral  poiat  actually  fixed,  »"•» 
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that  simultaneously  the  left  internus,  acting  along  with  the 
right  externus,  under  a  stimulus  towards  a  lateral  associated 
movement,  effect  the  remaining  change  in  position  which  is 
required  for  the  fixation  of  the  object.  The  right  eye  is  there- 
fore kept  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  by  a  contraction  of 
the  rectus  exteruus,  which  to  some  extent  is  counteracted  by  a 
contraction  of  the  internus,  whereas  the  position  of  the  left  is 
the  result  of  a  contraction  of  the  internus  alone,  effected,  how- 
ever, in  response  to  two  different  impulses.  If  this  \'iew  be 
correct,  as  there  is  good  experimental  evidence  for  supposing  it 
to  be,  it  follows  that  the  same  position  of  the  eye  may  be 
associated  with  very  different  degrees  of  innervation,  and  con- 
sequently tension  of  its  lateral  muscles.  This  point  is  probably 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  connection  with  the  etiology 
of  strabismus. 

Associated  movements  in  the  same  direction  are  brought  about 
by  impulses,  proceeding  in  all  probability  from  definite  centres  in 
the  brain.  They  are  in  great  measure  regulatetl  by  the  desire  for 
binocular  vision,  i.e.,  for  the  fusion  of  the  two  retinal  images  into 
one,  or  what  is  often  simply  called,  and  will  be  afterwards  spoken 
of  aa,  fusion.  This  fusion  only  takes  place  as  a  rule  when  the  two 
visual  axes  are  both  directed  on  the  object  on  which  attention 
is  fixed.  When  only  one  \-isual  axis  is  directed  on  the  object 
looked  at,  whilst  the  other  deviates  in  any  direction,  there  is 
said  to  be  a  drabismus  or  squint.  But  even  when  the  regulating 
influence  of  fusion  is  withdrawn,  as  happens  when  the  one  eye 
is  occluded,  the  central  impulse  to  associated  movement  in  the 
same  direction  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  about  more  or 
less  perfect  correspondence  in  the  degree  of  the  change  of 
position  of  the  two  eyes. 

Associated  movements  to  either  side,  or  upwanls  and  down- 
wards, i.e.,  movements  into  what  are  called  the  jirimury  positions, 
are  found  to  be  less  dependent  on  binocular  vision  than  move- 
ments in  intermediate  dii-ections,  lateral  and  vertical  combined, 
or  the  so-called  secondary  directions.  In  all  probability  this  is 
because  the  more  constant  use  of  the  eyes  in  the  primary 
positions  leads  to  a  more  perfect  regulation  of  the  centres  by 
which  they  are  actuated. 

The  greatest  possible  movement  of  the  eyes  takes  place 
downwards,  and  the  least  upwards.    The  full  extent  of  possible 
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downward  rotation  is  froni  55°  to  G0°,  that  of  upirard 
only  about  30°.     Not  so  much  difference  exists  in  the  na 
extent  to  wliich  rotation  inwards  and  outwards  can  talte 
though  the  inward  movement  is  slightly   more  extensive;  i 
about  Art",  the  outward  bein^;  rather  more  than  40*. 

In  the  associated  movements  to  convergence  we 
other  regulating  factors  besides  that  of  fusion,  which  is,  ho« 
undoubtedly  the  most  important.  Tlius  there  is  a  mor«  or  ] 
intimate  connection  between  accommodative  and  conve 
impulses,  a  connection  which,  in  the  form  in  which  it  exisu  i 
each  individual  case,  tliere  are  many  reasons  for  lookin** 
as  partly  iidierited  and  partly  acquired.  Again,  as  wlien 
occlusion  of  the  one  eye  we  remove  the  regulating  influence  (/ 
fusion,  but  yet  do  not  find  the  convergence  correspunding  H 
that  whicli  mi<;lit  be  expected  from  its  connectiun  with  d« 
accommodative  effort  required,  even  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  starting-point  of  convergence  (or  the  posttiai 
which  the  eyes  a.ssume  before  any  convergent  effort  i&  nwit). 
we  are  forced  to  recognise  still  another  factor  iuHuendng  ll* 
centre  for  convergence.  This  factor  has  been  called  Ly  Hai»« 
Grut  the  consciousness  of  the  distance  of  the  object  6x«<l.  Thp 
consciousness  is  probably  to  a  great  extent  an  expiceaion  ki 
the  acquired  regulation  of  the  centres  of  association  for  eta- 
vergence  and  accommodation,  and  strictly  analogous  to  whU 
takes  place  in  connection  with  associated  lateral  movemealii 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  tolerably  indcpeodeat  t' 
the  iuilueuce  of  fusion. 

The  first  factor,  viz.,  fusion,  is  the  more  powerful  in  briBsiiC 
about  a  perfect  as.sociation  in  the  convergent  movements  of  balk 
eyes,  the  greater  the  equality  as  wull  as  acuity  of  their  voiai. 
Something  also  depends  on  the  functional  activity  of  the  ccntnl 
mechanism  of  fusion.  Thus  we  see,  in  the  first  place  wbsD  tha 
vision  of  one  eye  has  from  some  cause  or  other  become  impAindl 
a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  convergent  movements  in  ca*» 
where  such  lias  previously  existed  only  in  a  latent  form  -  atulis 
the  second  place,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  similar  Ut«st 
convergent  eflects  have  been  always  hitherto  overcome  in  the 
Interest  of  binocular  vision,  some  debilitating  inHuonce  laada  aO 
at  once  to  a  failure  in  the  maintenance  of  this  regnlaiiajr  power, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  good  vision  in  both  ey«a.    Is 
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otlier  words,  we  may  see  a  manifest  s<|uiat  occasioned  by 
diminished  fusion,  due  either  to  circumstances  which  obviously 
diminisli  the  necessity  for  binocular  vision,  or  to  paresis  of  the 
nervous  centre  of  fusion  itself. 

The  power  of  fusion  is  much  greater  in  the  lateral  than  in 
the  vertical  movements,  because  much  more  frequently  called 
for.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  internus  has  the  advantage  over 
the  extemus,  while  the  power  of  all  to  overcome  difficulties  in 
the  interest  of  binocular  vision  is  strengthened  by  practice.  As 
a  rule,  under  normal  conditions,  when  a  distant  object  is  fixed, 
a  prism  of  G°  to  8°,  held  with  its  base  inwards  in  front  of  one 
eye,  the  eflect  of  which  is  to  displace  outwards  the  direction  in 
which  the  object  appears  to  lie,  can  be  overcome,  i.e.,  the 
diplopia  to  which  this  gives  rise  can  be  removeil  by  a  movement 
outwards  of  the  eye.  This,  however,  is  about  the  limit,  whereas 
prisms  with  the  bases  outwards  of  20'  to  40°  or  more,  may  be 
overcome  by  an  inward  rotation.  In  a  vertical  direction  any 
prism  stronger  than  4°  (and  often  less)  gives  rise  to  diplopia 
which  cannot  be  overcome. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  influencing  associated  movements 
not  only  throws  light  on  tlie  pathology  of  the  onlinary  forms  of 
strabismus,  but  also  aflbrds  an  explanation  of  many  apparent 
irregularities  in  the  manifestations  of  paralytic  squints,  and  is 
consequently   of   diagnostic   importance.      Tlie   most  intimate 
association  between  accommodation  and  convergence  is  present 
when  a  certain  amount  of  accommo<lation  induces  at  the  same 
time  a  corresponding  degree  of  convergence  of  the  visual  axes 
from  their  position  of  rest.    What  must  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  a  normal  connection  is  a  simultaneous  aceommo<lation 
for  and  convergence  on  the  same  point.     This  will  obviously 
only  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  intimate  association  of  the 
impulses  to  these  two  movements  alone,  and  indejicndcntly  of 
other  regulating  factors,  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  emme- 
tropia  and  parallelism  of  the  axes  of  vision  in  the  state  of  rest. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  emmetropia,  when  a  point  of  \  metre  from 
the  eye  ia  accommodated  for,  and  therefore  4  ilioptres  of  accom- 
modation brought  into  play,  there  should  be,  provided  the  axes  in 
the  state  of  rest  are  jjarallel,  convergence  of  the  eyes  on  the 
same  \m\i.l,  or  what  would  now  be  called  4-mctre  angles  of  con- 
veigence.     In  order  fully  to  understand,  however,  in  how  far 
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the  accommodative  and  convergent  movements  are  ultimately 
connected  in  any  individual  case,  it  is  obviously  necesary 
know  in  the  first  place  the  state  of  refraction  of  each  eye, 
in  the  second  tlie  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  visual  we, «, 
in   other  words,   the   starting-point   of    convergence.     If,  fut 
instance,  in  a  ciise  of  emiuetropia  there  is  a  divergent  positioo 
of  equilibrium,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  ideal  connection  betvreoi 
the  associated  impulses  would  lead  to  a  convergence  less  thai 
towards  the  point  accommodated  for.     If  we  suppose,  as  bcfott 
that  accommodation  took  place  for  a  point  J  metre  distant,  the 
convergence,  while  all   the   time  equalling  4-metre  angles  in 
amount,  would  direct  the  axes  to  a  point  further  off  than  | 
metre.    Again,  with  hypermetropia,  20,  as  accommodation  f«t 
a  point  {  metre  from  the  eye,  necessitates  6  dioptres  of  accom- 
Diodation,  the  ideally  associated  degree  of  convergence  of  6-metK 
angles  would  bring  the  visual  axes  from  parallelism  to  be  directed 
towards  a  point  I  metre  from  the  eyes,  that  is,  the  distance 
converged  for  would  be  nearer  than  that   accommodated  for. 
Where  this  connection  existed  on  occlusion  of  the  one  eye,  the 
otlier  would  bo  directed  on  the  point  for  which  it  was  accom- 
modated, and  the  axis  of  the  occluded  eye  would  cross  that  of 
the  fixing  one  at  a  nearer  point,  i.e.,  the  occluded  eye  wonld 
stand  in  the  position  of  convergent  strabismus.     In  a  similar 
maimer  the  ideal  connection  between  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence would   in   the  case  of  myopia  lead  to  a  divergent 
strabismus  of  the  occluded  eye. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  the  relation  between  convergence  and 
accommodation  may  be  tested  practically,  is  by  causing  lh« 
patient  to  fix  with  one  eye  an  object  at  alx)ut  10  inches  or^ 
metre  from  the  eye,  while  the  observer's  hand  is  held  in  frrjnt  of 
the  other  eye ;  on  then  removing  the  hand  after  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds,  the  previously  occluded  eye  either  makes  a  movemont 
inwards  or  outwards,  or  remains  in  the  position  it  assumed 
behind  the  occluding  band.  If  after  removing  the  band  a 
movement  of  tiie  eye  takes  place  inwards,  it  shows  that  it  vas 
diverging,  if  outwards,  converging  relatively  to  the  direction  it 
should  have.  It  is  important  in  making  this  test  to  make  sum 
that  the  uncovered  eye  is  accurately  accommodated  for  the  object 
fixed.  We  may  then  proceed  to  determine  whether  the  state  « 
matters  met  with  is  accounted  for  by  the  position  of  equilibriom 
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of  innervation  of  the  muscles,  a  test  which  cannot  always  be  very 
satisfactorily  made.  What  we  desire  to  discover  is  the  position 
of  innervation  equilibrium,  independent  of  any  accommodative 
impulse.  In  the  case  of  emmetropia  and  myopia  all  that  is 
required  is  to  examine  in  the  same  way  as  first  described,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  instead  of  fixing  a  near  object  the  un- 
covered eye  is  caused  to  fix  a  distant  one.  When  there  is 
hypermetropia  an  approach  to  the  actual  condition  may  be 
made,  greater  or  less  according  to  circumstauces,  by  correcting 
the  hypermetropia  before  making  the  test;  but  even  when  the 
total  hypermetropia  is  corrected  after  the  use  of  atropine,  there 
may  still  remain  a  certain  degree  of  convergence  brought  into 
play  by  an  imjrulse  to  accommodation. 

The  ideal  connection  between  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence is  far  from  being  the  rule.  We  meet  in  fact  in  all 
states  of  refraction  with  many  cases  in  which  there  is  both  a 
latent  defect  and  a  latent  excess  in  the  degree  of  associated 
convergence.  In  emmetropia  a  near  approximation  to  the  ideal 
connection  is  J)erhap3  the  rule,  althougli  there  is  frequently 
some  degree  of  latent  divergence  met  with.  In  hypermetropia 
it  is  the  rule  to  find  the  convei^ence  lagging  behind  the  accom- 
modation in  amount,  so  that  there  is  only  slight  convergence, 
no  deviation  or  even  divergence  found  behind  the  occluding 
band.  In  myopia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  convergence 
is  usually  in  excess  of  tlie  accommodation,  which  leads  to  less 
divergence  behind  the  occluding  hand  than  might  be  expected, 
or  to  no  deviation,  or  even  in  some  cases  to  convergence. 


Paralysis  of  Ocdlab  Musci,es. 

When  the  action  of  any  muscle  of  the  eye  is  weakened  there 
is  a  tendency  for  that  eye  to  lag  behind  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  turn  both  eyes  in  the  direction  of  action  of  tlie 
weakened  muscle.  In  the  case  of  paralysis  of  either  of  the 
lateral  recti,  the  defect  in  the  associated  movements  of  the  two 
eyes  to  the  one  side  is  often  quite  appreciable  on  mere  in- 
spection, it  being  evident  where  the  weakness  lies,  though,  if 
there  be  only  slight  paresis,  such  defect  may.  although  it  does 
exist,  escape  observation.  In  such  cases,  and  mostly  in  the  case 
of  paresis  of  other  of  the  oculo-motor  muscles,  the  diagnosis  is 
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most  readily,  or  it  may  be  only,  arrived  at  by  a  consideration 
of  the  diplopia  or  double  vision  to  which  the  condition  giv« 
rise.  If  ia  any  position  of  fixation  the  two  visual  axes  do  not 
cross  on  the  objuct  fixed,  there  is,  provided  there  existed  pre- 
viously true  binocular  vision,  diplopia  for  that  position.  Tlie 
diplopia  is  more  and  more  marked,  i.e.,  the  distance  of  the  double 
images  apart  is  greater  and  greater,  tlie  further  the  object  fited 
lies  towards  the  boundary  of  action  of  the  weakened  muscle. 

To  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  dijilopii 
in  any  case,  it  is  customary  to  place  a  coloured  glass — most  cm- 
veniently  a  dark  red  glass — in  front  of  one  eye,  and  cause  the 
patient  to  look  with  both  eyes  at  a  caudle  llame  held  in  ibe 
observer's  hand  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  paticnl 
This  plan  not  only  renders  the  diplopia  more  apparent  to  tho 
patient,  owing  to  tlie  difference  in  colour  of  the  two  images  winch 
it  ])roduces,  but  also  indicates  to  tlie  observer,  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  patient  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  cj^limrel 
and  uneoloured  images,  the  relative  positions  of  the  image  <i 
either  eye,  from  which  he  deduces  the  relative  position  of  th« 
eyes  themselves,  and  consequently  arrives  at  the  conclusion  as 
to  which  muscle  or  muscles  fail  to  perform  their  fanction.  The 
coloured  glass  should  be  held  in  front  of  the  fixing  eye,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  generally,  though  not  always,  the  sound  one,  so 
far  as  the  muscular  defect  is  concerned.  The  image  in  the  fi.xinf! 
eye  being  a  central  one,  Le.,  one  falling  on  the  centnU  area  of  tb« 
retina  or  the  fovea  centralis,  is  always  more  distinct  thnn  the 
more  peripheral  image  in  the  deviating  eye,  consequently  there 
ia  produced  when  the  coloured  glass  is  held  in  front  of  the 
fixing  eye  a  less  considerable  difference  in  the  strength  of  the 
two  impressions  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  held  in  lironl 
of  the  deviating  one,  and  on  this  account  there  is  less  tendency 
to  suppress  mentall}*  the  image  of  one  eye  which  would  render 
the  examination  of  the  diplopia  impossible. 

If  one  eye  be  directed  straight  forward,  all  objects  tfl  the 
outer  side  of  that  fixed  by  it  have  their  corresponding  image* 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  retina,  while  oly'ects  to  the  nasal  side 
form  images  on  the  outer  side  of  the  retina.  In  order  to  he  al'" 
to  see  these  objects  distinctly,  we  should  have  to  move  the  <?• 
outwards  or  inwards  respectively,  and  to  an  extent  varj'ing  witn 
the  position  of  each  object.    We  gradually  and  unconscioo*'/ 
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acquire  the  knowledf^e  of  the  relative  position  of  objects  from 
learning,  witliuut  heiug  aware  Of  it,  what  amount  of  innervation 
is  necessary  to  effect  and  regulate  this  directing  of  the  visual 
axes.  We  are  accordingly  in  the  habit  of  mentally  projecting 
images  lying  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  centre  of  the  retina  late- 
rally, i.e.,  in  the  case  of  the  right  eye,  to  the  right  of  the  object 
fixed  by  tl»e  macula,  and  in  the  case  of  ilie  left  eye,  to  the  left, 
and  of  projecting  images  lying  to  the  temiKiral  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  retina  medially,  i.e.,  in  the  case  of  the  right  eye,  to  the 
left,  and  in  case  of  the  left  eye,  to  the  right.  At  the  same  time, 
and  for  a  similar  reason — viz.,  as  tlie  result  of  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  tlie  normal  position  of  the  eyes — the  fields  of 
vision,  whatever  be  their  relative  position,  are  as  a  rule  mentally 
superposed,  consequently  the  visual  a.xis  of  a  deviating  e^e  is 
mentally  projected  so  as  to  meet  that  of  the  fixing  eye  on  the 
object  fixed. 

From  these  two  laws  it  follows  that  when  the  position  of 
the  deviating  eye  is  one  of  too  great  convergence,  the  image 
on  it  of  the  object  fixed  by  the  other  eye,  falling  to  the  nasal 
side  of  the  retina,  is  projected  so  as  to  appear  displaced,  with 
respect  to  the  image  of  the  fixing  eye,  in  tlie  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  deviation :  therefore,  in  the  case  of  too  great  con- 
vergence of  the  right  eye,  to  the  right,  and  of  the  left,  to  the 
left  This  form  of  diplopia  is  called  homonymoHs,  as  the  image 
to  the  right  corresponds  to  the  right  eye,  and  that  to  the  left  to 
the  left  eye.  Again,  if  the  deviation  be  one  of  too  great  diver- 
gence, the  eccentric  image  is  for  a  similar  reason  projected  as 
before  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  deviation,  whicli 
gives  rise  in  this  case  to  what  is  calletl  cronsed  diploj/in,  as  the 
image  of  the  right  eye  appears  to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  left 
to  the  right.  Therefore,  relatively,  too  great  divergence  with 
respect  to  the  object  fixed  gives  rise  to  crossed  diplopia 

When  there  is  a  paralysis  or  paresis  of  any  of  the  muscles 
which  turn  the  eye  outwards,  there  will  be,  for  certain  positions 
of  fixation  at  any  rate,  relatively  too  great  convergence,  and 
consequently,  where  the  other  conditions  favouring  double  vision 
exist,  the  diplopia  will  be  homonymmt^.  The  pareses  in  which 
we  might  tlierefore  expect  to  find  homonymous  diplopia  are 
those  of  the  external  rectus,  and  also  of  either  oblique  muscle. 

Again,  when  there   is  paralysis  or  paresis  of  any  of  the 
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muscles  which  move  the  eye  inwards,  there  is  for  certain 
tions  of  fixation  relatively  too  great  divergence,  and  conset^uentl 
the  existing  double  vision  is  crossed.     The  pareses  in  wl 
find  cixjssed  diplopia  are  therefore  those  of  the  internal 
and  inferior  recti  muscles. 

0 


m 


m 


Via.  106.— Shows  manner  of  pnijection  in  nVmormiil  conve 
of  right  eye.  0,  poiut  lixed  by  left  eye  ;  nind,  direction  of  >m^n 
axis  of  right  eye,  ni,  its  fovea,  n,  itc  noditl  p<iint :  r,  iKtsitinn  uC] 
image  of  0  in  right  eye;  tn'n'O',  position  in  wbicli  iodiWduall 
unconsciously  supposes  right  eye  t<>  be  ;  x'n'  0',  direction  in  mhieUf 
right  eye  prujccts  image  of  O ;  mx  =  m'x'. — (After  Alf.  Graef«.) 

Besides  latenil  displacement  of  the  double  images,  two  other 
directions  of  displacement  require  attention,  viz.,  the  verticni 
and  the  torsional  displacements.     When  one  eye  lags  lieluDdin 
an  attempt  at  associated  vertical  movement,  or,  in  other  woiii, 
when  its  visual  axis  deviates  from  the  point  fixed,  either  upwaidi 
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ttr  downwards,  the  image  on  it  of  the  point  vhich  is  £xed  bj  the 
fovea  of  the  properly  directed  eve  aj^iiean  dispjaced  in  spaee  in 
a  direction,  with  respect  to  the  im^e  <rf  the  properiv  directed 
eye,  opposite  to  that  of  the  deriatiim — Le,  when  the  d«Tiation 
is  downwards,  the  image  of  the  deviatii^  eve  appears  higher 
than  that  of  the  other;  and  when  the  deriatioo  is  upwards,  the 
image  of  the  deviating  eye  is  lower  than  the  other.  To  the 
lower  eye  corresponds,  tiien,  always  the  hi^ier  image,  and 
viet  versd. 


Fio.  107. — Shows  muiner  of  projection  in  abnormal  divergence. 
Lettering  a*  in  Fig.  106.  z'  n'  0',  direction  in  which  image  of  O  is 
{irojected  by  right  eye. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  has 
Just  been  given  in  the  case  of  lateral  displacement.  The  indivi- 
dual is,  so  to  speak,  unconscious  of  the  position  of  the  deviating 
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eye,  which  he  imagines  to  be  directed  in  accordance  with  tiw 
hitherto  existing  laws  of  association.  He  therefore  projeiU  ill 
image,  not  in  accordance  with  its  actual  position,  Imt  wilh  th* 
position  into  which  the  associated  impulse  should  have  bronsiil 
it,  had  there  been  nothing  preventing  it  from  resjioudiug  to  thtt 
impulse.  This  same  misinterpretation  of  the  actual  jKisitionof 
the  deviating  eye  explains  also  the  torsional  displacement  of  its 
projected  image,  which  is  found  for  definite  positions  of  fixatido 
in  some  forms  of  paresis.  When,  owing  to  the  paralysu  or 
paresis  of  a  muscle,  the  torsional  eflect  which  its  action  should 
produce  on  the  position  of  the  eye  is  absent  or  incomplete,  the 
twisting  of  the  projected  image  is  also  in  the  opposite  dircctioo 
of  the  deviation  :  thus  if,  instead  of  being  twisted  to  the  right; 
the  eye  remains  untwisted,  i.e.,  remains  behind  the  other  to 
the  left,  iis  far  as  torsion  goes,  the  projected  image  is  twisted 
to  the  right. 

The  manner  in  which  the  image  of  the  deviating  eye  ii 
usually  projected  explains,  too.  a  symptom  which  is  often  nwi 
with  in  fresh  cases  of  paralysis  or  paresis,  viz.,  a  giddiness  aod 
uncertainty  in  the  movements  of  the  individual.  If  the  patient 
be  made  to  fix  with  the  atfected  eye  whilst  the  other  is  occluded, 
he  sees  ever3'thing  to  the  side  of  the  paralysed  or  paretic  mujcle 
displaced  in  tlie  direction  of  action  of  that  muscle.  Thisiiiayb* 
readily  demonstrated  by  causing  him  to  grasp  quickly  with  the 
hand  of  the  same  side  at  the  object  which  he  attempta  to  fix, 
when  it  is  found  that  he  grasps  too  far  in  the  direction  of  tbt 
afl'ectud  muscle.  In  order  that  this  exjieriment  should  succeed 
properly,  his  hand  must  have  been  previously  out  of  view,  and 
the  attempt  at  grasping  be  made  quickly,  otherwise  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  conditions  for  rectifying  the  error  of  projection  are 
introduced.  The  giddiness  disappears  when  the  aft'ected  eye  i« 
occluded,  but  not  if  the  sound  one  be  occluded.  For  o  similar 
reason  it  is  evident  that  tlie  difficulties  introduced  by  paresis  of 
the  ocular  muscles  are  greater  when  the  aflecled  eye  is  used  for 
fixation.  Wlien  this  is  the  case,  there  is  at  the  same  time,  when 
double  vision  exists,  a  greater  separation  of  the  double  imagf 
than  is  the  case  when  the  sound  eye  is  the  fiicing  one,  beonw 
the  unwonted  cffoil  required  by  the  affected  eye  for  fixation 
of  objects  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  paretic  muscle  is  w**" 
elated  with  a  greater  movement  in  the  same  direction  of  t^* 
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other  eye,  for  which  there  exists  no  impediment  to  movement  in 
thiit  direction. 

The  deviation  of  the  sound  eye,  when  the  affected  one  is  used 
for  fixation,  is  called  the  secondary  de\iation,  as  distinguishetl 
from  the  primary  deviation  of  the  affected  eye  when  the  sound 
one  is  used  fur  fixation.  The  secondary  deviation  is  evidently 
a  measure  of  the  degree  of  abnormal  effort  required  by  the 
weakened  muscle  to  evolve  the  power  required  of  it.  The 
ditlcrence  in  the  case  of  paralysis  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  deviations  constitutes  one  of  the  essential  points  of 
distinction  between  paralytic  and  ordinary  or  concomitant  squint. 

Two  circumstafices  may  affect  the  position  of  tiie  double 
images  to  which  paresis  of  a  muscle  gives  rise  :  (1.)  The  previous 
sition   of  equilibrium   of  the   eyes;    and  (2.)  the  so-called 

tulary  contracture  of  the  antagonistic  muscle.  If  the  natural 
position  of  equilibrium  be  one  of  considerable  divei'gence,  the 
homonymous  displacement  of  the  double  image  in  paralysis  of 
an  oblique  muscle  may  not  appear ;  if  it  be  one  of  considerable 
convergence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crossed  character  of  the 
lateral  displacement  in  paralysis  of  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus 
may  not  l)e  present.  When,  again,  there  is  a  so-called  secondary 
contracture  of  an  antagonistic  muscle,  the  area  over  which  the 
diplopia  becomes  manifest  in  any  case  is  extended,  so  that 
instead  of  merely  existing  in  the  direction  of  action  of  the 
weakened  muscle,  it  extemls  over  more  or  less  of  that  of  the 
antagonist  as  welL  The  occurrence  of  a  secondary  contracture 
is  not  altogether  dependent  on  the  degree  of  the  primary  defect, 
and  may  even  exist  when  the  original  paresis  has  disapiieared. 
When  the  secondar)'  contracture  is  marked  there  is  not  so  fre- 
quently diplopia.  In  the  case  of  paialysis  or  paresis  of  the 
external  rectus  it  is  the  internal  rectus  which  is  secondarily  con- 
tracted, in  paralysis  and  paresis  of  tiie  superior  oblique  it  may 
be  either  the  inferior  olilique,  or  superior  rectus,  or  both. 

Secondary  contracture  in  ocular  paralysis  is  not  analogous  to 
contracture  of  muscles  elsewhere  in  the  body.  There  is,  for 
instance,  no  fi.xing  of  tlie  eye  in  one  position  ;  it  is  free  to  move 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  supposed  contraction. 
The  term  is  obviously  a  misnomer.  The  cause  of  the  prei^n- 
derating  action  of  the  one  muscle  in  any  case  is,  iii  fact,  liie 
alteration  produced  in  the  relative  innervation  of  the  antago- 
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nistic  muscles.  The  difference  in  the  amount  in  diflerent  a» 
is  no  doul)t  owing  to  the  different  original  states  of  innervation 
which  exist. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  without  determining  the  nature 
of  tlie  diiilopia  for  which  eye  the  paresis  e.xists.  Thisii,  hn»- 
ever,  readily  done  by  noting  to  which  tye  t/iat  inaijt  klof 
which  lies  furthest  in  t/u  direction  in  which  the  separation  (^  Hn 
two  images  is  (frcatcst.  That  eye,  therefore,  lags  l>ehind,  anddwj 
so  owing  to  a  weakness  of  the  muscle  which  sliould  move  it  m 
that  direction. 

The  image  which  appears  in  the  wrong  place  is  often  recog- 
nised by  the  patient  himself  as  the  false  image,  that  which  is 
seen  in  its  proper  place  as  the  true.  As  the  sound  eye  is  gene- 
rally used  for  fixation,  the  false  image  is  at  the  same  time  mot 
frequently  less  distinct  than  the  true  one,  corresponding  as  it 
does  to  a  peripheral  retinal  impression. 

There  may  lie  paralysis  or  paresis  of  one  or  more  oculw 
muscles  without  any  diplopia.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  When  a  deviation  of  the  axis  exists  for  some  definiu 
position."?,  and  yet  does  not  give  rise  to  the  diplopia  which 
should  characterise  the  strabismus,  this  is  either  because  lh« 
image  of  the  deviating  eye  is  suppressed  mentally,  or  because  th« 
patient  has  acquired  the  habit  of  projecting  the  images  f«lling 
on  the  deviating  eye  in  acconlance  with  the  position  it  aasomet, 
and  not  in  accordance,  as  is  the  rule,  with  the  impolse  to 
associated  movements. 

The  lirst  is  the  most  common  cause.  But  even  when  there 
is  in  no  position  any  deviation,  there  may  yet  exist  a  paretic 
condition  of  one  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Thus  it  often  happens 
that  the  paresis  is  so  slight  that  it  can  he  overcome  by  fusion  m 
the  interest  of  binocular  vision.  This  is,  of  course,  most  common 
in  cases  of  paresis  of  one  of  the  lateral  muscles,  as  the  jK.iweruf 
fusion  is  greiitest  laterally.  It  is  mostly  met  with  in  case-i  of 
iuternus  paresis,  as  in  such  cases  a  much  greater  defect  may  l« 
overcome  in  this  way  than  is  usually  possible  when  the  ei- 
ternus  is  weakened.  In  order  to  detect  whether  there  is » 
hidden  jiaresis  of  tiiis  nature,  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  lateral  muscles  is  to  place  a  prism  with  the  base  directed 
exactly  upwanls  or  downwards  in  fi-ont  of  one  eye,  and  not* 
whether  there  is  (1.)  any  lateral  displacement  of  the  re«a 
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double  image  in  addition  to  the  vertical  displacement  prodnced 
Ly  the  prism ;  and  (2.)  whether  the  lateral  displacement  in- 
croasta  or  diminishes  to  either  side.  A  lateral  displacement 
which  did  not  alter  in  extent  to  either  side  would,  of  course,  not 
indicate  a  paresis  of  any  jiarticular  muscle,  but  merely  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  tlie  eyes  for  fixation  at  tiie  distance  at  which  tlie 
test  was  made  when  deprived  of  the  regulating  influence  of  fusion. 

Of  the  three  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
the  thirtl  and  sixth  are  more  frequently  paralysed  than  the 
fourth.  If  we  consider  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
of  paralysis  or  paresis  of  isolated  muscles,  we  find  that  that  of 
the  external  rectus  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  while  that  of 
the  inferior  obliciue  is  so  rare  that  only  a  few  cases  have  been 
recorded  altogetiier.  The  superior  oblique  is  also  frequently 
paralysed,  while  isolated  paralysis  of  tlie  superior,  inferior,  and 
internal  recti  are  amongst  the  uncommon  aflections  of  the  eye. 

Besides  the  isolated  paralysis  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  twigs  supplying  special  muscles, 
we  meet  willi  all  possible  varieties  of  more  complicated  paralysis 
in  one  or  both  eyes,  the  diagnosis  of  which  can  be  generally 
readily  enough  made  from  a  consideration  of  the  double  images. 
An  interesting  form  of  complicated  paralysis  is  the  paraly»is  of 
associated  7nova)unts.  Thus  we  sometiujes  meet  with  more  or 
less  complete  paralysis  of  convergence  in  cases  where  the  two 
internal  recti  are  nevertheless  capable  of  acting  in  association 
with  the  externi.  A  considerable  number  of  such  cases  have 
come  under  my  own  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more 
or  le«s  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  moving  both  eyes  to  the 
right  or  left  sometimes  occurs  when  the  convergent  movements 
remain  intact.  Similar  defects  in  associated  movements  in 
other  directions  are  also  met  with,  though  less  frequently. 
Occiisionally  there  is  paralysis  of  the  same  muscle  or  muscles 
on  both  sides.  I  Lave  most  frequently  seen  paralysis  of  both 
extern!,  but  I  have  also  met  with  paralysis  of  both  iuterni,  and 
of  the  two  inferior  recti  alone.  The  latter  condition  is  diagnosed 
from  paralysis  of  a.ssociated  movement  downwards  by  the  ex- 
istence of  diplopia  in  the  secoudar}'  positions.  Paralysis  of  all 
the  external  muscles  of  both  eyes — what  has  been  called  by 
Hutchinson  ojihlhalmoplegia  externa — occurs  either  as  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  gross  cerebral  disease,  or — and  then  generally. 
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80  far  03  my  experience  goes,  without  any  complication,  owiii({ 
to  disease  of  the  nuclei  of  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerve- 
sometimes  the  two  third  nerves  alone  are  paralysed. 

Paralysis  of  External  Rectus,  or  Sixth  Nerve.— Who 

this  condition  exists  the  power  of  abduction  is  more  or  i 

pletely  lost.  If  there  has  previously  been  binocular  vi- 
the  paralysis  is  recent,  tliere  is  homonymous  diplopia,  whicli 
almost  invariably  extends  more  or  less  over  to  the  side  of  the 
sound  eye.  The  double  images  increase  in  distance  ajart  the 
further  the  object  is  carried  to  the  side  of  the  affected  eye.  i'lt 
equal  lateral  distances  from  the  middle  line,  the  double  inias«J 
are  generally  further  apart  for  fixation  below  tlie  horizontJ 
plane  through  the  eyes  than  for  fixation  above  that  plane.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  divergence  with  the  eyes  lowered  is  mom 
difhcult,  because  rarely  required,  than  with  the  eyes  niiseii.  At 
the  same  time  the  false  image  in  the  secondary  positions  is  olUn 
slightly  inclined  frnm  the  true  one  above,  and  towards  ilbelot. 
This  arises  from  tlie  absence  of  torsion  caused  by  tliewiatof 
participation  of  the  outward  movement  with  the  vertical  raow- 
menta  of  the  eye. 
R 
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Tar.  right  oxt«roal  i'jL'.j... 
Tia.  108. 


Fig.  108  gives  schematically  the  positions  of  the  double  ini« 
Paralysis  of  the  right  external  rectus  is  more  distressing  '''*°    i] 
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paralysis  of  the  left,  owing  to  its  interferinK  more  with  reading. 
Frequently  the  patient  keeps  his  head  rotated  to  the  side  of  the 
paralysed  muscle,  ajid  fixes  objects  straight  in  front  of  him  with 
his  eyes  turned  to  tlie  other  side.  In  this  way  he  eR'ects  a  more 
useful  disposition  of  the  area  of  single  vision.  The  lesion  pro- 
ducijig  paralysis  of  the  sixth  may  be  centnd  or  peripheral,  and 
the  causes  various. 

Pakalysis  of  the  SuPEnioR  Oblique  Mcscle,  or  Fourth 
Nekvk. — In  this  paralysis  there  is  more  or  less  restriction  in 
the  power  of  rao\'ing  the  eye  downwards,  most  marked  when 
the  eye  is  directed  inwards.  The  diplopia  exists  only  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  field  of  fixation,  miless  the  prepoudemnce 
of  the  inferior  oblique  or  superior  rectus,  or  both,  is  asserted, 
as  is  often  the  Cflse,  and  is  homonymous,  vertical,  and  torsionrd. 
The  greatest  vertical  displacement  occurs  for  fixation  downwaitls 
and  inwards ;  the  greatest  torsional  displacement  for  fixation 
downwards  and  outwards;  the  images  slope  towards  each  other. 
Sometimes  the  homonymous  character  of  the  diplopia  is  not 
marked,  or  the  images  may  even  be  crossed  and  sloping  from 
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Pm.  right  luperior  oblique. 
Fio.  109. 

each  other.  The  explanation  of  this  has  already  been  given 
(see  page  503).  When  there  is  preponderance  of  contraction  of 
tiie  inferior  oblique,  there  is  crossed  diplopia  in  the  upper  half 
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of  the  field  of  vision;  when  of  the  superior  rectos,  homo; 
luous  diplopia. 

Fig.  109  gives  schematically  the  portions  of  the  double  imns^ 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  positions.  (Compare  with  <Jian 
inferior  rectus.)  Paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  causes  dilli- 
culty  in  moving  about,  especially  in  going  down  slain  Thi 
patient  generally  holds  his  head  downwards,  and  towards  the 
sound  eye,  and  thus  effects  a  more  useful  di.sposal  of  the  area  4 
single  vision.  The  lesion  in  paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  a 
either  peripheral  or  central,  and  the  causes  various. 

I'.VKALYSis  OF  THE  INFERIOR  RECTUS. — Movement  of  the  cje 
downwards  is  more  or  less  restricted,  mostly  when  tumeJ  out- 
wards. The  diplopia  exists  only  for  the  lower  part  of  the  fielil 
of  ti.xation,  except  when  there  is  a  manifest  preponderance  iJ 
the  superior  rectus,  or  inferior  oblique,  or  both,  and  is  crosseJ, 
vertical,  and  torsional  The  greatest  vertical  displacement  w 
found  for  fixation  downwards  and  outwards,  the  greatest  tor- 
sional displacement  for  fixation  downwards  and  inwards,  anil 
the  double  images  slope  towards  each  other.  Occasionalij  tbe 
diplopia  instead  of  being  crossed  is  homonymous,  ami  llw 
images  slope  away  from  each  other.  When  there  is  so-calltui 
secondary  contraction  the  diplopia  is  less  crossed,  or  even 
homonymous,   if  the  superior  rectus  be  contracted;  markedly 


F»r.  right  inferior  reotui, — Diplopia  in  lower  portion  of  field. 
Fio.  110. 

crossed  if  tbe  contraction  be  mostly  in  the  inferior  ohliqo^ 
Fig.  110  gives  schemiitirally  the  relative  positions  of  the  do"'''* 
image  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field  of  fixation.  (Corof""* 
with  those  of  superior  oblique.)  The  inferior  rectus  is  sell"* 
paralysed  alone,  though  frequently  along  with  other  wu 
supplied  by  tbe  thirtl  nerve. 

Paralysis  of  the  Superior  Rectus. — Movements  of  the  ey* 
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upwards  are  more  or  less  restricted,  principally  when  it  is  turneil 
outwards.  Attempts  to  move  the  eye  upwards  are  associated 
often  with  retraction  of  the  upper  lid,  giving  a  staring  appear- 
ance. The  diplopia  exists  only  for  the  upper  part  of  the  field 
of  fixation,  except  when  there  is  a  manifest  preponderance  of 
the  inferior  rectus,  or  superior  oblique,  or  both,  and  is  crossed, 
vertical,  and  torsional.  The  greatest  vertical  separation  of  the 
images  occurs  for  fixation  Tipwards  and  outwards,  the  greatest 
torsional  displacement  for  fixation  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the 
images  slope  away  from  each  other.  When  the  eye  is  displaced 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  antagonistic  muscles,  the  diplopia,  which 
extends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  field  of  fixation,  is  then  often 


Far.  right  superior  leotui. — Diplopi*  in  opper  portion  of  field. 
Fio.  HI. 

homonymous.  Fig.  Ill  shows  the  relative  positions  of  tlie  double 
image  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field  of  fixation.  (Compare  with 
diagram  for  paralysis  of  inferior  oblique.)  The  superior  rectus 
is  seldom  paralysed  alone,  though  often  along  with  other  muscles 
supplied  by  the  third  nerve. 


Par.  right  inferior  obliqae. — Diplopia  in  npper  portion  of  field. 
Fig.  112. 


Paralysis  of  the  Inferior  Oblique. — Movements  of  the  eye 
upwards  are  restricted,  especially  when  it  is  at  the  same  time 
odductcd.     Diplopia,  unless  there  be  a  manifest  preponderance 
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of  one  of  the  muscles  which  rotate  the  eye  downwards,  only 
exists  for  the  upper  portion  of  tlie  field  of  fixation,  and  u 
homonymous,  vertical,  and  torsional.     The  greatest  diffemice  in 
height  of  tlie  double  images  is  seen  for  attempts  at  Kxation 
upwanls  and  inwards,  the  greatest  torsion  for  fixation  upwards 
and  outwards,  and  tlie  images  slope  away  from  each  other.    Fif 
112  shows  the  position  of  tlie  double  images  in  the  upper  i)OrtioB 
of  the  field  of  fixation.    (Compare  with  those  caused  by  patalrsis 
of  superior  rectus.)     The  inferior  oblique  is  almost  never  para- 
lysed  alone,  though  often  along  with  other  muscles  supplied  bj 
the  third  nerve.     Occasionally  a  paralysis  of  this  muscle  hu 
been  met  with,  owing  to  the  accidental  detachment  of  its  origiB 
caused  by  woiinds  about  the  inner  angle  of  tlie  orbit. 

Paralysis  of  the  Intkknal  Rectus. — There  is  more  or  lea 
restriction  of  the  inward  movement  of  the  eye.  Diplopia,  owing 
to  manifest  preponderance  of  the  extemus,  stretches  more  « 
less  over  to  the  side  of  the  field  opposite  to  that  of  the  affected 
eye.  The  diplopia  is  crossed,  and  the  double  images  increase  in 
distance  apart  as  the  object  fixed  is  carried  to  the  side  of  tin 
affected  eye.  In  the  secondary  positions  there  is  slight  sloping 
of  the  false  image  as  well.  Paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  is 
one  of  the  rarest  forms  of  isolated  paralysis,  though  it  is  often 
the  muscle  most  completely  weakened  when  the  third  nerve  «s 
a  whole  is  paralysed. 

Pakalysis  of  thk  Third  Nerve. — There  is  more  or  less  droop- 
ing of  the  uppur  lid,  mydriasis  and  defective  accommodttion. 
Movements  of  the  eye  inwards,  upwards,  and  downwards  tn 
more  or  less  completely  abolished.  Tlie  amount  of  possible 
downward  movement  is  not  only  dei)endent  on  the  decree  of 
paraly.'ris  of  inferior  rectus,  but  also  on  that  of  tlie  interuos,  ai 
well  as  the  more  imperfect  the  adduction  the  less  does  ibe 
action  of  the  superior  oblique  in  turning  the  eye  diiwnwards 
come  into  play.  Diplopia  exists  all  over  the  field  of  fi'tatiwi'i 
the  false  image  lies  below  the  true,  and  is  sloped  outwards  botk 
for  fixation  outwaids  and  inwards.  Paralysis  of  the  thin!  nerve 
is  very  common  and  is  often  incomplete,  occasionally  one.  tbough 
more  frequently  two  or  more,  of  the  muscles  being  alone  affected, 
or  more  markedly  afTccted,  than  the  others.  The  lesion  tn»y  1* 
central  or  peripheral,  and  the  causes  various.  When  there  is 
complete  paralysis  of  tlie  intemus,  it  is  not  always  quite  easy  W 
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be  sure  of  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique,  which  is  sometimes 
paralyse<i  at  the  same  time. 

If,  however,  there  be  any  appreciable  torsion  of  the  eye 
inwards  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  look  down,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  fourth  nerve  is  not  paralysed. 

The.  lesions  ffivin^  rise  to  ocular  paralysis  may  be  peripheral 
or  central.  Peripheral  lesions  may  be  situated  witliin  the 
orbit  or  affect  the  nerves  in  .some  part  of  their  course  within 
the  cranial  cavity.  Central  lesions,  again,  may  be  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  diretttly  or  indirectly  involve  the 
nuclei  of  the  thinl,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  which  all  lie  within 
a  space  of  about  1  inch  long  by  J  inch  broad,  at  the  base  of  the 
fourth  ventrical  and  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Ajjain,  they  may  be 
situated  in  some  parts  of  tlie  brain  above  tlie  nuclei,  and  involve 
fibres  pa.ssing  to  them. 

It  is  l)y  no  means  always  easy  to  differentiate  in  any  parti- 
cular case  between  a  central  and  a  peripheral  lesion.  The 
points  to  be  considered  in  attempting  a  diagnosis  of  this  nature 
are — (1.)  the  completeness  of  the  paralysis,  and  (2.)  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  complications.  An  isolated  and  complete, 
or  nearly  complete,  paralysis  of  the  fourth  or  sixth  nerve  is 
almost  certainly  of  peripheral  origin ;  often,  indeed,  the  cause 
lies  in  the  orbit,  but  the  existence  of  other  sj'mptoms,  pointing 
to  changes  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  would  he  strongly  suggestive 
of  its  l)eing  intracranial.  Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  presents 
greater  difficulties,  though  in  the  main  the  more  complete  it  is, 
if  isolated,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  of  peripheral  origin.  If 
associated  with  paralysis  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  the  same 
side,  or  of  the  opposite  third,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
^Hjrmptoms,  the  cause  is  almost  certainly  nuclear.  In  cases 
where  paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  on  one  side,  and  the  si.vth 
on  the  otlier,  constitutes  either  the  sole  or  the  main  symptom, 
there  is  great  probability  of  the  lesion  being  situated  centrally 
with  respect  to  the  nuclei  and  to  the  side  of  the  paralysed  sixth, 
as  the  fibres  of  the  fourth  decussate,  while  those  of  the  sixth  do 
not,  or  at  any  rate  not  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  every  case 
the  most  important  positive  or  negative  information  is  to  he  got 
by  ascertaining  the  condition  of  functional  activity  of  the  facial, 
sympathetic,  and  fifth  nerves. 
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Of  course  in  many  cases  of  severe  intracranial  disease  or  iDJnry 
the  ijcular  paralyses  are  of  subordinate  importance  to  the  olbw 
symptoms,  and  consequently  the  diagnosis  of  less  significance. 

To  complete  the  diagnosis  in  any  case,  we  should  not  only 
lie  able  to  iix  on  the  site  Init  also  on  the  nature  of  the  lesioo, 
»'.<!.,  whether  the  interruption  in  the  function  of  the  nerve  ii 
the  result  of  neuritis,  atrophy,  pressure  from  harmorrhagc,  or » 
tumour,  or  is  more  indirectly  due  to  interference  with  ita  blood 
supply.  It  is  only  rarely  tliat  a  complete  diagnosis  of  ihia 
nature  can  be  made.  Syphilis  is  the  cause  of  many  cases,  ami 
the  syphilitic  lesion  may  be  of  every  jxissible  nature,  and  situated 
either  centrally  or  peripherally,  the  latter  being  much  the  more 
common.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  recurrence  in  syphilitic 
cases,  and  tlie  different  attacks  do  not  always  involve  the  sunt 
nerves,  Oculo-motor  paralyses  are  also  met  with  in  locomotor 
ataxia  and  other  degenerative  spinal  and  basal  affections. 

liheumatic  paralysis,  or  that  due  to  cold,  is  common,  and 
possibly  always  peripheral,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
opportunities  have  occurred  for  studying  their  nature,  as  they 
are  usually  recovered  from.  Other  less  common  causes  are  acul« 
fevers  and  poisonings  of  t!ie  nerve  centres,  amongst  which  may !« 
mentioned  dtplitlieria,  which,  though  frequently  followed  by  para- 
lysis of  accommodation,  seldom  gives  rise  to  oculo-motor  paralysia. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  congenital  paralysis,  the  most  common 
being  ptosis  and  paralysis  of  one  or  both  sixth  ner^•es. 

j^Iauy  of  these  cases  are  no  doubt  due  to  congenital  muscular 
defect*!,  and  are  not  true  paralyses  at  alL  Our  knowleili^'e  ou 
this  subject  is,  so  far,  very  defective. 

The  tixalment  of  ocular  paralysis  should  be  general  and  local. 
When  the  primary  cause  of  the  paralysis,  be  it  rheuniotism, 
syphilis,  or  changes  in  tiie  nervous  system,  or  due  to  diphthena 
or  any  other  form  of  poisoning,  is  apparent,  or  when  there  exiit 
sufiicieut  grounds  for  suspecting  any  definite  cause,  the  tn«^ 
mcnt  found  to  be  most  efficacious  in  the  particular  affection 
should  be  at  once  adopted. 

Local  treatment  may  be  instituted  on  three  lines : — (1.)  P*** 
sive  movements  of  the  eye  in  tlie  direction  of  the  action  of  the 
weakened  muscle :  (2.)  Attempts  to  induce  active  movements 
of  the  weakened  muscle :  (3.)  Operations  calculated  to  I'ri"? 
about  a  more  advantageous  relative  position  of  the  paralysed 
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niiiscle  and  its  antagonist.  Passive  movements  of  the  eye  are 
made  by  seizing  the  conjunctiva  with  the  fixation  forceps  and 
rotating  the  eye  forcibly  several  times  in  succession,  and  once 
or  twice  daily  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  weakened 
muscle.  Tliis  can  be  done  without  causing  any  pain  by  the  use  of 
cocaine.  Attempts  to  induce  active  movement  of  the  weakened 
muscle  may  be  made  in  many  ways.  The  simplest  method  is 
to  cause  the  patient  to  fix  binocularly  some  definite  object,  sucli 
as  a  printed  word,  and  to  carry  tliis  object  gradually  further  and 
further  in  the  direction  of  tlie  area  of  double  vision,  whilst  he  is 
all  the  time  making  an  effort  to  fuse  the  images  of  the  two 
eyes  which  tend  more  and  more  to  separate.  The  tendency  to 
fusion  is  sometimes  so  strong  in  cases  where  the  internal  rectus 
is  paretic,  that  the  strain  which  maintaining  binocular  vision 
entails  is  not  only  the  cause  of  considerable  dLscomfort,  and 
even  pain,  but  may  not  improbably  tend  to  retard  the  complete 
recoverj%  In  such  cases  the  patient  may  obtain  great  relief  by 
the  use  of  prisms  of  3°  or  4°,  with  their  bsises  inwards  in  front 
of  each  eye.  By  this  treatment  the  efforts  to  fusion  are  sup- 
port«d  and  the  strain  lessened. 

Electrical  stimulation  of  the  weakened  muscle,  either  by  the 
constant  or  induced  current,  is  recommended  by  many,  and  is 
occasionally  of  use.  One  pole  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
forehead,  and  the  other  witii  the  closed  lid  over  the  affected 
muscle.  There  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  paralysis  of  ocular 
muscles  to  disappear  more  or  less  suddenly,  and  after  having 
existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Some  ca.ses,  indeed,  only 
last  a  few  days.  They  are  consequently  well  suited  to  confirm  the 
faith  which  many  place  in  electro-therapeutics,  which  in  point 
of  fact  is  about  as  successful  in  the  case  of  ocular  as  in  other 
paralyses.  Operative  interference  should  not  be  thought  of 
until  tlic  condition  has  lasted  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  un- 
altered to  render  any  improvement  possible  by  other  means. 

Treatment  by  operation  is  only  suitable  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  paralysis  of  oculo-motor  muscles.  Inturfcreuce 
of  this  nature  should  in  the  fii-st  place  be  deferred  until  a  full 
year  has  passed  since  the  onset  of  the  paralysis.  The  advisability 
of  operating  will  then  depend  upon  whether  the  affection  of 
innervation  of  the  ocular  muscle  is  the  main  or  only  symptom 
present,  or  whether  it  constitutes  merely  one  symptom  among 
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many  others  indicative  of  serious  cerebral  disease.  In  tbf 
latter  case  nothing  should  be  done ;  in  tlie  former,  if  one  mosele 
alone  be  weakened,  or  if  the  paresis  be  only  marked  in  tlip  case 
of  one  muscle,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  improve  mattere  more 
or  less  considerably. 

As  isolated  paralyses  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  Uiinl 
nerve  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurence,  it  follows  that  the 
cases  ■which  offer  a  chance  of  improvement  by  operation  are  pe^ 
sistent  cases  of  paralytic  wesdcening  of  the  external  rectus  and 
of  the  superior  oblique.  Cases  of  paresis  of  the  external  rectos 
of  one  eye  are  not  only  the  most  frequent,  but  fortunately  «t 
the  same  time  those  for  which  most  can  be  done  by  operation. 
In  such  cases  the  operative  effect  can  be  regvilated  with  greater 
nicety,  as,  just  as  for  concomitant  convergent  strabismus  (see 
page  535),  the  improvement  in  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes 
can  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  tenotomy  of  one  or  hoth 
internal  recti,  with  the  advancement  of  one  or  both  external 
recti,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  defect  to  be  rectified,  while 
there  is  besides  a  greater  natural  tendency,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  \m  the  fusion  of  the  double  images  by  which  the  effect 
of  a  suitable  operation  is  often  favourably  influenced.  Thecasei 
for  which  operations  may  be  performed  present  considerable 
differences  with  respect  to  the  completeness  of  the  remaiuing 
paralysis  as  well  as  tlie  degree  of  manifest  preponderance  in  the 
action  of  the  internal  rectus  or  antagonist  muscle ;  the  extent  of 
the  tendency  to  fusion  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  what  operation  or  operations  should  be  per- 
formed in  any  given  case.  The  main  object  of  any  operation  is 
to  displace  the  area  over  which  double  vision  is  experienced  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  side  of  the  paralysed  muscle.  lu  all 
cases,  therefore,  in  which  some  power  has  been  retained  by  or 
restored  to  the  external  rectus,  it  will  genenilly  he  possible  to 
effect  this  to  an  extent  which  is  practically  sutlicient,  liy  correct- 
ing the  degree  of  convergent  squint  which  exists  for  the  fixation 
of  objects  in  the  middle  line;  while  the  improvement  thus 
obtained  will  bo  more  complete,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  such 
remaining  power  and  the  greater  the  desire  for  fusion.  Wlwt 
in  most  cases  should  first  be  done  is  tenotomy  of  the  int^rnoJ 
of  the  other  eye.  If  tliis  is  not  sufficient,  it  may  be  followed, 
either  at  the  same  time  or  afterwards,  by  advancement  of  the 
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paretic  muscle  and  tenotomy  of  its  antagonist.  Tl>e  worst  cases 
may  require  in  addition  advancement  of  the  external  rectus  of 
the  sound  siile. 

Cases  of  persistent  paresis  of  the  superior  oblique  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  such  complete  readjustment,  as  it  is  impissible 
either  properly  to  advance  the  paretic  muscle  or  to  weaken  the 
mechanism  of  rotation  which  is  antagonistic  to  that  produced  by 
the  superior  oblique,  as  that  could  only  l>e  efl'ccted  by  tenotomy 
of  both  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique,  the  latter 
of  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done.  Nevertheless,  by  teno- 
tomy of  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  other  eye,  a  very  considerable 
displacement  of  the  area  of  diplopia  can  be  obUiined  in  suitable 
cases,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Alfred  Graefe. 

Spasms  of  Octtlar  Muscles. 

Spasmodic  contractions  of  single  oculo-motor  muscles  are 
not  only  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  but  are,  owing  to  their 
inconstancy,  very  difficult  to  diagnose.  A  much  more  common 
occurrence  is  a  spasm  of  associated  movement.  Thus,  in  conse- 
quence of  cerebral  irritation,  to  account  for  which  there  may  or 
may  not  be  some  definite  lesion,  and  which  may  be  variously 
localised,  a  forcil^le  deviation  of  the  eyes  takes  place  in  some 
particular  dii-ection  to  either  side,  or  upwards  or  downwards,  or 
it  may  be  a  spasm  of  the  convergent  movement  of  the  two  eyes. 
At  other  times  one  meets,  and  mostly,  in  my  experience,  in  cases 
of  severe  cerebral  disease,  with  what  has  been  CdUed  by  Alfred 
Graefe  a  disjunction  of  the  co-ordinated  movements  of  the  eyes, 
in  wliich  the  movements  of  the  eyes  appear  to  be  greatly  or 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
deprived  of  volitional  control 

No  general  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  such 
cases  of  associated  or  dissociated  involuntary  movements.  Each 
Cftse  has  to  be  considered  for  itself,  but  the  important  point  to 
Temember  is  that  they  are  by  no  means  invariably  indicative  of 
serious  cerebral  disorder. 

COXCOMITAKT  StRABISMDS. 

In  the  normal  state  of  the  eyes,  when  any  object  is  looked 
at,  the  visual  axes  of  both  eyes  are  directed  simultaneously  on 
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the  same  point  of  the  object.  Tliere  is,  therefore,  simultaiiwiis 
fixation  with  hnth  eyes.  When  only  one  eye  is  directed  tovranU, 
or  fixes  the  object  engaging  attention,  while  the  line  of  vision  of 
the  other  crosses  that  of  the  lixing  eye,  either  in  frnnt  ot  or 
behind,  or  above  or  below  it,  there  is  said  to  be  sqnintingor 
strabismus.  In  the  scientific  acceptation  of  the  term  there  on 
only  be  strabismus  of  one  eye  at  a  time,  as  it  is  clear  that  oii« 
eye  must  always,  when  it  is  possible  at  all,  be  directed  on  the 
object  looked  at. 

Bilateral  deviations  and  conditions  of  vision  which  render  this 
impossible  do  not  come  under  the  category  of  squints. 

According  to  the  direction  assumed  by  the  axis  of  the  deviat- 
ing eye  we  have  to  distinguish  between  strabismus  conver?eM 
and  divergens,  and  strabismus  sursum  vergens  and  deorsnin 
vergens.  The  vertical  deviations,  upwards  and  downwanij, 
though  often  combined  with  lateral  deviations,  are  rare  alone, 
and  tire  ]ii  any  case  of  no  practical  importance.  They  frequenllj 
remain  after  the  lateral  deviations  have  been  corrected  by 
operation. 

Convergent  and  divergent  stpiints  are  common.  ^V^len  there 
is  for  no  distance  of  fi.xation,  either  near  or  remote,  a  coincidews 
of  the  axes  of  vision,  the  strabismus  is  said  to  be  alsoluU.  When 
both  eyes  are  properly  directed  on  fixing  a  near  object,  but  onf 
axis  misdirected  when  a  distant  object  is  looked  at,  or  when  the 
misdirection  of  one  axis  takes  place  only  on  fixation  of  a  distant, 
but  unt  of  a  near  object,  the  strabismus  is  said  to  be  rclalivt. 

The  strabismus  may  be  constaiU  or  intermitUnt,  It  Bay 
always  be  confined  to  the  one  eye,  ».«.,  it  may  be  vxono-kierd, 
or  it  may  be  idkrnaling  when  olijects  to  the  one  side  are  6jed 
by  the  one  eye,  and  to  the  other  side  by  the  other  eye.  It] 
or  may  not  be  associated  with  diplopia. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  besides  manifest  strabismus,  sia 
deviations  are  found  to  occur  when  one  eye  is  occluded.  Tbai'' 
is  then  said  to  be  a  latent  strabismus.  The  consideration  of 
latent  fonns  of  strabismus  is  of  importance,  as  they  may  uudw 
certiiiii  circumstiinccs  become  manifest,  or  they  may — thou^ 
by  nu  means  so  frequently  as  was  at  one  time  supposed— give 
rise  to  pain  or  discomfort,  to  that  form  of  asthenopia  which  iJ 
called  mmcvlar  mtlunopia. 

Mere  inspection  is  not  always  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  diaff- 
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nose  a  squint,  as  on  the  one  hand  tliere  may  be  a  slijjht  deviation 
without  its  beinj^  appareut,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  may 
appear  to  be  a  deviation  when  in  reality  both  eyes  are  properly 
directed.  This  may  occur  either  when  the  eyes  are  not  fixing 
the  object  which  it  is  supposed  they  are  fixing,  or  when  the 
angle  between  tlie  optic  and  visual  axes,  the  angle  a, is  consider- 
ably larger  or  smaller  than  usual.  Thus  in  hypemietropia  an 
apparent  divergence  is  due  to  an  abnormal  size  of  the  angle  a, 
whilst  in  some  myopes  a  negative  value  of  this  angle  gives  rise 
to  au  apparent  convergence  which  is  sometimes  extremely 
marked.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  to 
adopt  the  following  method  of  testing  whether  there  is  or  \a  not 
any  squint.  The  patient  is  made  to  fix  some  distant  object; 
whilst  he  is  doing  so  the  observer  covers  one  eye,  and  notices 
■whether  the  one  which  remains  uncovered  makes  any  movement 
in  any  direction.  The  patient  is  then  again  made  to  fix  the 
same  object,  and  Ids  other  eye  is  in  the  same  manner  occluded 
by  the  obser\'er's  hand,  and  any  movement  of  the  uncovered  eye 
looked  for.  A  similar  te^t  is  then  made  for  the  fixation  of  a 
near  object  —  at  10"  from  the  eye.  If  the  one  eye  has  been  mis- 
directed while  both  were  open,  and  if  it  at  the  same  time  is  in 
possession  of  suflicient  visual  acuity  for  central  fixation,  it  will 
take  up  the  fixation  of  the  object  looked  at  as  soon  as  the  fixing 
eye  is  occluded  from  vision.  In  order  to  do  so  it  will  have  to 
make  a  movement  in  a  direction  exactly  opixisite  to  tlint  in 
which  it  previously  deviated,  so  that  a  movement  outwards  of 
the  other  eye,  on  occlusion  of  the  fixing  one,  is  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  manifest  convergent  strabismus,  a  movement  in- 
wards of  manifest  divergent  strabismus.  If  the  movements  just 
described  take  place  both  for  fixation  of  near  and  distant  objects 
the  manifest  strabismus  is  diagnosed  as  absolute,  if  only  for  one 
of  those,  as  rdativc. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  occhiding  hand  be  not  truns- 
ferred  too  quickly  from  the  one  eye  to  the  other,  which  would 
cause  a  difficulty  in  distinguisliing  which  was  the  squinting  eye. 
Time  must  be  allowed  for  the  fixation  to  take  place  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  effected.  If  the  conditions  of  fixation 
be  the  same  for  both  eyes,  the  squint  is  almost  invariably  trans- 
ferred from  the  one  eye  to  the  other,  i.e.,  the  occluded  eye, 
whether  it  be  the  one  usually  employed  in  fixation  or  not,  is  mis- 
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directed.  This  can  generally  easily  be  seen  by  observing  tbe 
position  which  it  assumes  behind  the  occluding  hand.  Tliefm 
is,  that  although  the  defect  is  one  rendering  the  position  of  tlit 
two  eyes  either  too  convergent  or  too  divergent,  relativelT 
to  the  distance  of  the  object  looked  at,  it  necessarily-  only 
becomes  apparent  on  the  one,  as  the  other  has  to  iDnitiiaina 
proper  direction. 

A  truly  alternating  squint  presents  the  following  clwnr.t:- 
istics.  If  either  eye,  by  first  covering  (he  other  with  the  liawl, 
be  caused  to  fix  an  object  in  the  middle  line,  i.«,  straight 
out  from  the  nose,  it  subsequently  remains  for  an  indeSniie 
period,  after  removing  the  occluding  hand,  in  the  position  of 
fixation.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the  individoil 
which  eye  ho  makes  use  of  for  fi.xation  in  this  position.  Again, 
on  moving  tbe  object  of  6xation  to  the  right,  it  is  iixe<l  by  lh« 
left  eye,  whilst  tlie  right  eye  fixes  it  when  situated  to  the  left 
of  the  middle  line.  Both  eyes  have  equal,  or  very  nearly  eqial 
vision,  and  are  often  emmetropic. 

The  ordinary  squint  differs  from  the  paralytic  squint  in  thii 
respect,  that  whereas  in  the  latter  the  extent  of  the  deviatiim 
increases  in  certain  directions,  it  remains  in  the  former  pretty 
much  the  same  for  all  directions.  For  this  reason  it  is  often 
called  concomUant.  Another  difference  between  the  two  fonw 
lies  in  what  is  ciilled  the  secondary  deviation.  Whereas  as  »e 
have  seen  (page  508),  the  secondary  deviation,  or  that  which 
takes  place  when  the  affected  eye  instead  of  the  sounJ  oiif  is 
used  for  fixation,  is  greater  than  the  primary  deviation,  the 
deviation  in  concomitant  strabismus  is  the  same  when  either  ej* 
fixes.  In  cnnconiilant  squint,  as  well  as  paralytic,  there  is  "flen 
less  convergence  when  the  eyes  are  directed  upwards,  and  mort 
when  they  are  directed  downwards,  than  when  fixation  tute 
place  for  objects  in  tlie  horizontal  plane  throngh  the  eves. 

In  most  cases  of  concomitant  squint  there  is  a  distinct, 
thotigh  rarely  considerable  diminution  in  the  extent  to  which 
tlie  eye  can  be  abducted  if  the  squint  \>e  a  convcrgenl  one,  or 
adducted  if  it  be  divergent.  At  the  same  time  there  is  xisuaJIy 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  power  of  movement  in  tl* 
opposite  direction.  The  fact  that  this  restriction  in  the  cxt«irt 
of  lateral  movement  does  not  in  the  vast  majority  of  cast* 
con-espond  in  amount  to  anything  like  the  degree  of  squint,  i«  «^ 
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mportance  in  connection  with  the  views  which  are  by  some 
iQtertained  as  to  the  etiology  of  strabismns. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  conditions  met  with  in  strabismus, 
he  signification  of  which  is  discussed  further  on,  is  a  greater  or 
ess  degree  of  amblyopia  of  the  squinting  eye. 

Convergent  Concomitant  Stkabismcs  usually  begins  be- 
ween  the  ages  of  one  and  four,  though  sometimes  earlier,  and 
ot  infrequently  later.  In  a  very  large  per-centage  of  cases  there 
I  hypermetropia  of  one  dioptre  or  more.  There  is  usually  no 
iplopia,  though  the  existence  or  not  of  diplopia  depends  greatly 
Q  the  age  at  which  the  squint  first  begins,  and  the  degree  of 
mblyopia  of  the  squinting  eye.  In  truly  alternating  convergent 
^rabismus  there  is,  however,  no  diplopia,  although  both  eyes 
Bve  generally  nearly,  if  not  equally,  good  vision.  Sometimes 
lie  squint  begins  by  being  periodic  and  relative,  i.e.,  it  occurs 
ccasionally,  and  only  when  the  child  directs  its  attention  on 
ear  objects.  The  periodic  character  of  the  squint  may  persist, 
r  may  sooner  or  later  give  place  to  a  constant  relative  or 
bsolute  deviation. 

A  periodic  squint  sometimes  recurs  with  remarkable  regularity 
very  other  day,  or  at  certain  times  every  day,  and  when  ibis  is 
he  case,  the  patient  is  more  or  less  conscious  of  diplopia. 

In  cases  where  convergent  squint  is  associated  with  myopia 
here  is  almost  invariably  diplopia.  This  is  because  it  begins 
iter — seldom  before  the  tenth  year,  and  generally  considerably 
fter — so  that  there  has  therefore  previously  been  true  binocular 
ision,  and  also  because,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  it  remains 
elative  or  only  for  a  distance,  there  being  proper  binocular 
ixation  for  near  objects.  Binocular  fixation,  besides  being 
a  many  cases  more  valuable  for  objects  lying  near  the  eyes,  is 
pecially  so  in  the  case  of  myopia  where  distant  objects  are 
adistinct  Hence  it  is  that  the  abnormal  tendency  to  con- 
ergence  existing  in  some  cases  of  myopia  is  for  long  overcome 
luring  the  fixation  of  near  objects,  remaining  latent  within  a 
ertain  distance,  though  manifesting  itself  as  a  convergent 
trabismus  on  the  fixation  of  any  object  beyond  that  distance, 
vhich  distance  has  a  tendency,  too,  to  become  gradually  less. 
Sven,  however,  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  distance  from 
he  eyes  at  which  binocular  vision  is  possible  has  become 
ess  and   less,  and  the  relative  has  eventually  become  con- 
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verted  iuto  absolute  convergent  strabismus,  the  diplopia  asiiallj 
slill  remains. 

The  degree  of  faulty  convergence  varies  greatlj  in  dilTciwt 
cases  from  an  amount  which  is  inappreciable,  and  can  only  be 
detected  by  a  proper  examination,  to  an  extent  in  which  Ik 
cornea  is  almost  entirely  buried  behind  the  inner  canthia. 
However  excessive  the  squint  is,  there  probably  always  remuM 
some  possibility  of  further  adduction. 

It  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  two  elements  in  the  squint, 
viz. — (1.)  the  permanent  amount,  and  (2.)  the  ammaudatitt 
addition.  The  permanent  amount  is  that  which  still  remiin 
when  no  attempt  at  accommodation  is  made.  The  accomino- 
dative  portion  is  a  varying  amount,  dependent  on  the  extent  of 
the  demand  for  accoinniodation.  It  is  the  degree  of  the  per- 
manent manifest  squint  alone  which  determines  the  extent  of 
operative  effect  recjuired. 

Didercut  methuds  may  be  employed  for  the  mea.snremi.'ni 
of  the  extent  of  deviation.  One  of  the  simplest,  and  odi; 
which  is  at  the  same  time  sufhcieutly  accurate  for  practical 
purposes,  is  the  linear  measurement  with  the  strabometer.  Thi« 
iustrument  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  lower  lid  of  the 
squinting  eye,  and  the  position  of  the  millimetre  scale  nowd, 
which  is  cut  by  the  tangent  to  the  outer  margiu  of  the  cornea, 
whilst  the  other  eye  is  fixing  a  distant  object  The  fixing  eye  is 
then  covered,  and  the  new  position  cut  by  the  same  tangent  on 
the  scale,  whilst  the  squinting  eye  is  used  for  fixation  of  the 
same  distant  object,  is  next  observed.  The  distance  tietween 
the  two  points  thus  found  on  the  scale  gives  the  linear  devia- 
tion in  millimetres.  Many  who  t«ke  the  trouble  to  nukt 
measurements  at  all  prefer  to  estimate  the  amount  of  doiatiflU 
in  degrees.  This  is  generally  done  by  causing  the  patient  to  fix  » 
point  on  a  perimeter,  and  to  observe  how  many  degrees  from  thnt 
point  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  taper  or  candle,  so  that  its  le- 
tiected  image  should  occupy  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  the 
squinting  eye.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  special  advantage  in 
obtaining  an  angular  value  for  the  amount  of  squint,  althoagb 
it  is  claimed  that  in  this  way  measurements  are  obtainal  which 
are  more  strictly  comparable  than  by  means  of  the  linear  method, 
owing  to  differences  in  the  size  of  the  eye  not  being  taken  into 
account  in  the  strabometer  method.    It  is  clear  that  the  meftsnre- 
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ment  got  with  the  perimeter  in  tlie  way  just  described  is  the 
angle  between  tlie  visual  axis  of  the  one  and  the  optic  axis  of 
the  other  eye,  and  is  Ihcrefore  too  snjall  by  the  amount  of  the 
angle  a  to  make  a  proper  correction,  for  which  another  measure- 
ment would  have  to  be  taken.  Itut  this  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance  for  comparative  measurements.  A  more  real  disadvantage 
is  that  the  perimeter  method,  as  generally  used,  gives  the 
angular  deviation  for  fixation  of  a  near  object  (generally  about 
one  foot),  wliereas  what  is  more  commonly  wanted  is  tliat  for  a 
distance.  The  only  scientific  basis  of  measurement  is  that  of 
the  metre  angle,  as  by  such  measurement  we  may  ascertain  in 
how  far  the  associated  movements  of  convergence  and  accommo- 
dation are  mutually  interdependent,  or  are  in  correspondence 
with  the  normal  conditions. 

The  ordinary  laws  of  tho  transference  of  the  srpiint  from  the  one 
eyo  to  the  other,  when  the  fixing  eye  is  occluded,  and  the  equality  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  angles  by  which  a  concomitant  squint 
differs  from  a  paralytic  squint,  are  not  altogether  without  exceptions. 
"When,  for  instance,  there  is  a  difference  of  refraction  in  tho  two  eyes, 
the  accommodation  required  wlien  one  eye  Bxes  is  different  from  that 
'which  is  required  by  the  other  for  the  same  distance,  and  consequently 
the  same  association  between  accommodation  and  convergence  leads  to 
a  differeuce  in  the  relative  directions  of  the  two  axes  of  vision,  acconl- 
ing  as  one  or  the  other  fixes.  A  very  common  instance  of  this  is  tho 
ease  where  one  eye  is  myopic,  while  the  other  is  emmetropic.  The 
emmetropic  eye  is  used  for  distant  fixation,  and  thero  is  then,  it  may 
he,  no  squint.  For  near  vision  it  is  frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
myopic  eye  wliich  is  used,  while  the  other  diverges.  If,  however,  the 
myopic  eyo  bo  occluded,  ami  the  emmetropic  one  used  for  fixation, 
the  tecondary  deviotion  (behind  the  occluding  hand)  is  either  con- 
sidt-rably  le.ss  or  absent  altogether.  Often  there  is  found  to  be  in 
such  coses  divergence  both  for  near  and  distant  vision,  the  myopic 
diverging  in  dbtant  fixation,  the  emmetropic  in  near.  Sometimes,  where 
the  one  eye  is  hyi)emielro[iic  and  the  other  myo])ic,  convergent  stra- 
bismus may  exist  for  distant,  and  divergent  for  near  fixation  ;  and  in 
these  cases  there  is  not  only  not  the  ordinary  transference  of  squint  from 
one  eye  to  tlie  other,  but  there  is  instead  convergence  wlien  one  eye 
is  occluded,  and  divergence  when  the  other  is  occluded.  Wu  must 
therefore,  in  any  case,  look  for  the  explonation  of  deviations  from  tlie 
typical  conditions  in  the  state  of  refraction  of  the  two  eyes. 
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A  point  of  some  practical  import.ance,  as  well  as  of  grat 
theoretical  interest,  is  the  nature  of  the  ambl3"opia  of  the  ajui 
ing  eye.  Very  different  views  are  held  on  this  point*  By  i 
the  amblyopia  is  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  squint, by 
otliers  as  the  conseijuence.  Tliose  who  entertain  the  latter  view 
consider  the  defect  of  vision  to  result  from  disuse ;  lientf  lti« 
name  amblyopia  ex  anopsia. 

The  amblyopia  of  the  Sfiuinting  eye — that  is,  the  amWyopi*  a 
case^  where  thure  are  no  objective  apiH.'amuces  to  accoant  fur  it,  in 
whicli  alone  there  can  1x3  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  conncctiaa 
— varies  within  tolerably  wide  limits.  We  may  distinguish  two  nuiii 
forms: — 1.  That  in  which  central  fixation  is  retained;  2.  That  in 
which  it  is  lost,  or  in  which  at  any  rate  there  is  found  to  be  au 
supremacy  of  the  central  over  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina.  lo 
the  tirst  form  we  find  two  elements,  one  of  whicli  is  pennaneol.  aad 
the  other  capable  of  disappearing  when  the  squinting  eye  ia  for  mom 

gdays  used  for  fixation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amblyopia  may  diaappar 
to  a  certain  variable  extent,  but  rarely  entirely.  Thus  one  freqoszillj 
sees  that  when,  owing  to  some  injury,  the  good  eye  has  it«  viwoa 
temporarily  or  permanently  impaired,  the  squinting  eye  not  only  toiw 
up  the  fixation,  but  rapidly  improves  in  vision,  altltough  as  •  ml* 
falling  more  or  less  short  of  fidl  vision.  Moderate  degrees  of  amblyopH 
of  one  eye  are  frequently  met  with  in  cases  where  there  is  no  stnbitaoa 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  when  the  circumstances  iatroaiiii{ 
strabismus  exist,  the  strabismus  is  much  more  likely  to  become  rnnu- 
fest  if  the  one  eye  is  amblyopic,  and  therefore  the  value  of  binocnkr 
vision  lessened.  A  manifest  squint  does  indeed  often  snddeiily  m»l« 
its  apiwarancc  when  the  vision  of  the  ono  eye  is  accidentally  loot  <jr 
much  im|iaired.  There  seems  every  reason,  then,  to  look  upon  tlM 
peniianent  element  in  the  first  form  of  amblyopia  as  not  only  pj^ 
existing,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  the  sttabiMstv. 

Are  we  tlicu  to  look  upon  the  recoverable  element  as  caaaeJ  bj 
disuse  1  In  ca-ses  where  the  squint  is  associated  with  hypennettopii, 
the  hypermetro])ia  is  often  found  to  be  to  o  much  greater  extent  moni' 
fest  in  till!  S(iuiiiting  eye  than  in  the  other,  when  the  squinting  «ye  ■* 
all  of  a  sudden,  on  occlusion  of  the  other,  forced  to  fix.  Very  con- 
siderable improvement  is  got  in  such  cases  by  the  use  of  the  full  •< 
nearly  full  correction.  This  circumstance,  then,  in  not  a  few  cssw, 
accounts  for  some  jxirt  of  the  defective  vision  of  tlje  s<|uiiitini;  ovi-. 
But  besides  this,  and  constituting  usually  the  main,  or  it  may  U  lh» 
onlj',  portion  of  the  recoverable  element  in  the  amblyopia,  i«  wh*t 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  awkwardness  in  the  eye  in  mpoml- 
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"»g  all  at  once,  to  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  to  the  nonnal 
TOpressions.  This  condition  is  indeed  very  similar  to  right-handedness, 
Ml  so  far  88  the  left  hand  as  a  rule,  though  capable  of  performing  the 
^^e  feats  as  the  right,  is  unable  from  want  of  practice  to  do  so. 
fhe  habitual  suppression  which  takes  place  tu  a  greater  or  less  extent 
>f  the  images  falling  on  the  aq^iinting  eye  cause  it  to  lose  the  habit  of 
he«ponding  fully  to  their  imprcBsions.  Nevertheless  a  very  short 
practice,  when  the  fixing  eye  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  suffices  to  over- 
Some  this.  The  recognition  of  the  two  elements  in  the  amblyopia  of 
Ihe  squinting  eye,  in  most  cases,  at  any  rate,  when  the  power  of 
|entral  fixation  is  retained,  is  in  so  far  of  practical  importance,  that  we 
bay  thereby  see  the  usclessness  of  continuing  for  months,  as  is  some- 

Rdone,  to  exercise  that  eye  in  order  to  improve  its  vision, 
true  permanent  amblyopia  from  distise  is  denied  by  some,  be- 
tlicy  say  tliat,  for  instance,  cases  in  which  catjjract  has  existed 
br  thirty  or  forty  years,  have  not  been  found  to  have  suffered  any 
Oes  of  vision  after  a  successful  operation.  There  can  be  little  donbt, 
Ddoed,  that  when  central  fixation  has  been  once  acquired  it  is  never 
t>st  bj-  circumstances  M-hich  merely  interfere  with  the  formation  of 
listinct  images  on  the  macula.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  coses 
n  which  cataract  or  any  other  opacity  exists  at  the  time  that  the 
lupremacy  of  the  macula  over  other  parts  of  tlie  retina  is  pmpcrly 
icquired.  When  the  cause  is  removed,  although  a  certain  amount 
if  vision  is  restored,  there  is  no  central  fixation.  This  is  always  the 
lase  in  dense  congenital  cataract,  and  often,  too,  where  there  has  been 
I  long  persisting  dense  corneal  opacity  following  ojihthalniia  neona- 
onun.  In  the  first  case,  after  removal  of  the  cataract,  and  in  the 
econd,  even  when  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  oiMcity  has  cleared  away,  the 
Jower  of  fixation  is  found  to  be  absent,  and  always  to  remain  absent. 
In  cases  of  monolateral  strabismus,  which  bc;,'in  early  in  life,  that  is, 
luring  the  first  months,  the  squinting  eye  iiiny  be  regarded  as  sub- 
^ted  to  the  same  unfavourable  conditions  as  far  as  the  aetiuireinent 
f  central  fixation  is  concerned.  Fixation  with  that  eye  is  never  called 
or,  and  therefore  never  acquired.  The  second  form  of  amblyopia, 
iz.,  that  in  which  there  is  no  central  fixation  possiltlo  in  the  sfjuint- 
Bg  eye,  is  in  so  far  an  amblyopia  from  disune  in  that  it  is  occasioned 
y  disuse  at  a  time  when  centriil  fixation  is  usually  acquired.  IScsides 
be  parallel  cases  of  absence  of  central  fixation  from  early  disuse  given 
bove,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  argues  strongly  for  the  cor- 
Bctneas  of  this  view.  We  find,  as  already  said,  very  frequently  uni- 
Itoral  amblyopia  where  there  is  no  squint,  but  rarely  if  ever  on 
mblyopia  witliout  central  fixation,  i.e.,  of  course  in  cases  where  there 
no  objective  signs  to  explain  the  absence  of  central  fixation. 

2l 
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When  there  is,  as  we  have  seen  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
no  diplopia,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  account  for  why  there 
should  be  such  a  total  suppression  of  the  image  falling  on  the 
squinting  eye.     It  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self  that  tlwt  portion 
of  the  field  of  the  squinting  eye  which  is  not  coincident  with 
the  field  of  the  other  eye  is  constantly  aware  of  tlie  impres- 
sions it  receives.     The  fact  seems  to   be  simply  that  in  cases 
where  there  has  never  been  binocular  vision,  and  in  *bich 
usuall}'  tliere  is  considerable  congenital  amblyopia,  diplopia  Jges 
not  exist,  whatever  be  the  explanation.     One  can  hardly  dnw 
any  conclusions  in  cases  of  absence  of  binocular  vision  frim 
what  occurs  when  tliere  has  been  binocular  vision.     In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  however,  tbeie  is  another  reason  for  tlie  Blffienoe  of 
diplopia,  viz.,  tlie  fact  that  the  squinting  eye  has  acquired  tba 
habit  of  projecting  its  images  in  accordance  with  its  position. 
In  these  cases  tliere  exists  sometimes  an  imperfect  form  of 
binocular  vision,  but  more  frequently  the  aViscnce  of  diplopia  b 
due  to  the  circumstance  tiiaC,  although  there  is  no  simultaneoBS 
elaboration  of  the  two  images  of  any  object,  still,  whenever  the 
squinting  eye  is  conscious  of  its  image,  it  is  projected  to  tli« 
same  place  in  space  as  that  falling  on  the  macula  of  the  propeily 
directed  eye.    That  is  to  say  there  may  be  simultaneous  visioo 
with  Ixith  eyes,  and  yet  no  binocular  fusion  of  images  in  tie 
true  sense. 

The  two  forms  of  suppression  just  referred  to,  although  they 
rarely  account  for  all  tlie  cases  met  with,  are  of  interest  sof»f 
as  the  conditions  induced  by  operative  interference  are  conccmei 
In  the  first  form  there  is  rarely  any  diplopia  after  operations, 
whereas  in  tlie  second  the  operation  gives  rise  to  diplopia,  of 
which  the  patient  is  more  or  less  conscious.  The  new  position 
of  the  eyes  is  not  at  first,  or  for  some  time,  allowed  for,  and  the 
position  being  relativel}'  divergent,  the  persistence  of  the  previoos 
habit  of  projection  results  in  more  or  less  marked  crossci  liiploiii* 

In  the  treatment  of  convergent  strabismus  we  have  to  t«k« 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  soms 
cases  to  a  graduul  di.sappoarance  of  the  squint  as  the  {taU'ent 
grows  older.  When  this  does  occur  it  is  seldom  before  the  tenth 
year,  and  generally  considerably  later.  Two  reasons  rosy  l« 
ascribed  for  such  a  spontaneous  cure.  In  the  first  place  th« 
hypermetropia,  where  it  exists,  may  have  become  cousiderablv 
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less  in  degree,  or  the  association  between  accommodation  and 
convergence  may  have  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  less 
intimate  than  previously.     In  the  second  place,  the  tendency  to 
preponderance  of  the  interni  may  be  supposed  to  have  become 
less  marked  owing  to  the  anatomical  conditions  altering  with 
growth.     Both  circumstances  may  indeed  combiue  to  lessen  or 
abolish  the  squint.      The  nature  of  the  squint,  too,   whether 
periodic  or  constant,  relative  or  absolute,  must  influence  the 
treatment;   so  also  must  the  state  of  vision  in  tlie  scjuinting 
eye,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  diplopia.     Usually  when 
some   operative  measure  is  required,  the  degree  of  the  perma- 
nent squint  will  afford  an  indication  as  to  what  operation,  or 
combination  of  operations,  is  advisable. 

Though  much  can  be  done  in  some  cases  without  operation, 
the  cure  of  a  convergent  squint  can  usually  only  be  thoroughly 
made  by  bringing  about  an  alteration  in  the  relative  positions  of 
the  tendinous  attachments  of  the  lateral  muscles,  The  per- 
manent element  of  the  squint  can  only  be  cured  in  this  way, 
whilst  that  portion  which  is  accommodative  often  disappears 
under  the  altered  conditions  brouylit  about  by  proper  correction 
of  the  existing  error  of  refraction.  When  the  squint  has  begun 
late  and  has  not  existed  long,  and  where  there  is  either  spon- 
taneous or  easily  elicited  diplopia,  witli  not  too  high  a  degree  of 
amblyopia  of  the  squinting  eye  and  hypermetropia,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cure  it  by  causing  the  patient  to  wear  gla.sse3 
which  as  nearly  correct  his  hypennetrfipid  as  he  will  tolerate. 
By  keeping  the  accommodation  paralysed  for  some  weeks  during 
the  first  wearing  of  the  glasses,  a  pretty  full  correction  may 
often  afterwards  be  iierinancutly  worn  without  inconvenience, 
and  H  favourable  effect  on  the  squint  at  the  same  time  obtained. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  spectacles  to  young  children, 
it  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  in  reality  which  admit  of 
merely  opticjil  treatment. 

Tiie  continued  use  of  atropine  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  accommudatiun  jiaralysed,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  tendency 
to  squint,  which  is  advocated  by  some,  is  seldom  of  any  use,  or 
at  all  events  the  benefit  in  any  case  is  only  temporary,  lasting 
as  long  only  as  clear  vision  is  interfered  with  in  this  way. 

The  operation  of  tenotomy  of  the  internus,  or  advancement 
of  the  tendon  of  the  externus,  only  produces  an  alteration  in 
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the  mechanical  consequences  of  the  existing;  relation  betweeu 
the  power  of  the  two  lateral  muscles,  hut  does  not  influence  in 
any  direct  manner  the  canse  of  the  squint.  That  is  to  SHr.tlml 
by  disjilaciny  the  attachment  of  the  internal  rectus  backwaris, 
or  that  of  the  external  rectus  forwards,  the  initial  position  of 
the  eyeball  is  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  introduce  a  stale 
of  less  converj!;ence  of  the  two  axes.  In  this  way  the  appear- 
ance is  improved,  while  sometimes  at  the  same  time  a  resump- 
tion of  function,  which  the  abnormal  convergence  rendered 
previously  impossible,  is  permitted.  Still  the  conditions  of 
innervatiiin,  which  are  the  cause  of  tlie  squint,  remain.  In- 
directly the  operative  effect  may  lead  to  a  true  cure  of  the 
squint,  by  dimiiiisliing:  so  far  the  abnormal  muscular  comiitiunj, 
that  the  further  difticuilies  can  be  more  or  less  readily  overoomJ 
by  fusion.  "When  thi.s  happens,  there  mn.st  have  of  couise 
previously  existed  binocular  vision,  and  the  latent  or  dynamical 
deviation  always  remains.  Wliether  tJje  full  permanent  araoant 
of  tlie  squint,  or  even  more,  should  be  corrected  by  operation, 
depends  again  on  the  age  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  on  the 
existence  or  not  of  those  circumstances  already  referred  to, 
which  help  to  maintain  the  correction  when  once  etTected.  Th« 
object  of  the  operation  is  not  merely  to  correct  the  position  of 
equilibrium,  but  also  to  do  so  as  far  as  possible  in  such  « 
niaiinur  as  shall  admit  nf  the  accommodative  and  associated 
movements  of  the  two  eyes  taking  place  in  the  normal  way. 

In  operating  on  children  with  hypermetropia  and  amblyopi* 
of  one  eye,  we  sliould  leave  a  little  of  the  convergence  uncor- 
rected, owing  to  the  possibilities  of  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
.spontaneous  cure  taking  place  as  they  grow.  One  or  even  two 
millimetres  may  be  left  without,  as  a  rule,  being  observaWr, 
owing  to  its  being  more  or  less  covered  by  the  relative  divergenct 
of  the  optic,  as  compared  with  the  visual  axes  (the  an^'leain 
both  eyes).  In  adults  we  may  safely  correct  the  whole  nuiouut 
of  permanent  squint,  even  where  there  is  no  p^jssibility,  as  i» 
oft«n  the  case,  of  (heir  obtaining  binocular  vision  after  opration. 
In  cases  where  tlie  conditions  favouring  the  simultaneous  nseof 
the  two  eyes  are  more  advantageous,  and  at  the  same  time  th« 
degree  of  convergence  associated  with  accommodation  is  clearl.f 
in  excess  of  the  normal,  it  is  advisable  to  correct  more  than  ll" 
permanent   element.      lu   alternating  squints,  too,  the  wholf 
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rrection  should  be  made.  Wlien  the  convergent  strabismus 
associated  with  myopia,  and  is  only  relative,  that  is,  only 
xisting  for  fixation  beyond  a  certain  distance,  care  has  to  lie 
en  that  the  correction  of  the  squint  for  a  distance  does  not 
ive  rise  to  insufficiency  of  convergence  for  near  objects.     Such 

sufficiency  would  either  introduce  relative  divergence  with 

iplopia  for  near  vision,  or  astlienopia,  owing  to  the  too  great 

ffort  necessary  to  keep  up  the  required  amount  of  convergence. 

.With  correction  of  tiie  myopia,  I    believe,   tiiis   danger   need 

Idem  lie  feared,  so  long  as  the  position  for  a  distance  is  not 
©ver-corrected.  It  is  well,  however,  to  determine  beforehand 
whether  tliere  is  any  lateral  convergence  at  the  reading  distance. 
Should  there  be,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the 
advisability  of  performing  a  tenotomy. 

The  effect  of  a  single  tenotomy  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  . 
now  performed  (see  Chapter  XVII.),  t.e.,  by  a  mere  detaching  of 
the  direct  sclerotic  attachment  of  the  internal  rectus,  is  not  always 
the  same,  as  this  depends  jiartly  on  the  nature  of  the  indirect 
insertions  of  the  tendon,  and  partly  on  the  degree  of  rotation 
which  is  given  to  the  eye  by  the  antagonist  whilst  the  re-attacli- 
[ment  is  taking  place.  Tlio  latter  depends  again  on  the  nature 
of  the  squint,  on  the  visual  acuity  of  the  eye  on  which  the 
tenotomy  hsis  been  performed,  and  on  the  use  made  of  the  eye 
during  tlie  liealiug  process.  It  is  apt  to  be  less  the  more 
amblyopic  the  eye  is.  As  a  nilc,  however,  we  cannot  expect  a 
greater  alteration  in  tlie  position  than  about  4  millimetres 
linear  measurement,  or  a  diminution  of  tlie  convergence  to  the 
extent  of  from  15°  to  20'.  In  a  large  projiortion  of  cases  in 
which  one  has  to  operate,  the  position  to  be  corrected  is  con- 
siderably, sometimes  greatly,  in  excess  of  tliis  amount,  and  the 
question  arises,  how  is  one  sufficiently  to  increase  the  effect? 
Any  means  which  permits  of  much  further  retraction  of  the 
iuternus,  thougli  it  wouI<l  inci-ease  tlie  effect,  would  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  insufKciency  of  the  action  of  the  muscle,  and 
give  rise  to  irregidarity  in  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyes, 
and  possibly  to  a  relative  divergence  for  near  vision.  One  or 
two  niillinietres  greater  effect  might,  hosvever,  in  many  cases  he 
desirable,  without  fear  of  too  great  insufficiency.  If  it  were 
possible  with  any  certainty  to  regulate  the  amount  of  extra 
effect  thus  obtained,  this  could  be  got  by  dividing  more  or  leas 
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of  tlie  indirect  fibrous  atlachments  of  the  muscle,  and  not  only 
its  sclerotic  attacLment.     Tliis  plan,  which  is  pretty  fr> 
practised,  should  as  a  rule  be  avoided  owing  to  its  unr 
the  tendency  being  for  the  eflect  to  be  too  great,  and  tk  in- 
sufficiency consequently  too  marked.     The  effect  may  be  some- 
times  slij;htly   increased   by  causing   the   patient  to  practise 
turning  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  abduction  of  the  one 
operated  on.  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any  use  of  the  era 
near  at  hand,  during  tlie  week  or  ten  days  which  elapse  Iiefore 
the  re-attachment  of  the  divided  insertion  becomes  firm. 

"When  a  further  con-ection  than  that  which  can  be  obtained 
by  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  squinting  eye  i« 
required,  we  have  often  the  choice  of  two  operations — dtlier 
tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other  eye,  or  advancement 
of  the  txmdinous  insertion  of  tlie  external  rectus  of  the  squintins 
eye.  As  a  rule  the  first  plan  is  preferable,  as  in  all  cases— «id 
they  are  by  for  the  most  common — where  the  squint  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  increased  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  two 
eyes,  and  not  merely  a  preponderance  of  the  internal  rectus  of 
the  squinting  eye  alone  over  its  antagonist,  it  is  be.^t  to  di»Td« 
the  effect  over  the  two  eyes.  Wherever  there  is  marked  weak- 
ness of  the  abduction  in  the  squinting  eye  and  not  in  the  other, 
the  tenotomy  should  be  combined  with  advancement  of  lU 
external  muscle,  as  not  only  is  this  method  of  operating 
calculated  to  render  the  relations  of  the  lateral  muscles  ino« 
nearly  similar  in  the  two  eyes,  but  under  these  circumstances 
the  effect  of  the  tenotomy  alone  on  the  squinting  eye  is  apt  to 
be  smaller  than  usual.  An  increase  of  correction  brought  about, 
too,  by  advancement  of  the  external  rectus  produces  relatively 
less  insufficiency  of  the  intenuis  than  a  corresponding  increue 
caused  by  a  greater  retraction  of  the  intemns,  so  that  in  this 
way  a  gain  is  effected  in  the  position  without  too  gW 
sacrifice. 

The  amount  of  diminution  in  the  power  of  adduction,  resoH- 
ing  from  a  properly  performed  tenotomy,  must  depend  ou  what 
was  previously  the  po.sition  of  attachment  of  the  tendon,  as  well 
as  on  the  direction  of  the  muscle,  that  is  to  say,  the  point  wb«« 
it  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  eyeball.  This  defect  or  insuffieiency 
in  the  power  of  adduction  is  sometimes  the  same  in  amount « 
the  correction  of  the  position  to  which  tenotomy  gives  rise ;  iti* 
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rortonatelj,  however,  as  a  rule  rather  less,  though  occasionallj 
it  is  even  more. 

In  the  highest  degree  of  squint,  ie.,  when  the  denation  is 
greater  than  from  8  to  10  millimetres  linear  measurement,  or 
from  35°  to  45*,  and  the  double  tenotomy  is  consequently  in- 
sufficient to  efi'ect  a  complete  or  sufficiently  approximate 
correction,  the  advancement  of  the  external  rectus  of  the 
squinting  eye  must  be  done  in  addition  to  the  tenotomy  on 
each  eye. 

A  point  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
ophthalmic  surgeons  is  as  to  whether,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  effect  of  operation  over  both  eyes,  both  should  be 
operated  on  at  once  or  at  different  times.  ^Vhere  it  is  possible, 
it  is  better  to  operate  at  an  interval  of  at  least  one  week,  owing 
to  the  uncertianty  in  the  extent  of  the  effect  which  each  teno- 
tomy produces. 

When  the  circumstances  are  not  favourable  to  an  increase  of 
the  effect,  i.t.,  when  there  is  not  good  vision  in  both  eyes  or  any 
tendency  to  binocular  fixation,  that  which  is  found  immediately 
after  operation,  or,  if  the  operation  be  performed  under  an 
anaesthetic,  as  soon  as  the  patient  has  completely  recovered  from 
its  effects,  is,  generally  speaking,  approximately  that  which  one 
may  expect  to  see  remain  permanently.  On  the  day  following 
the  operation,  and  for  some  days  subsequently,  the  effect  is  often 
rather  greater,  but  the  gradual  tightening  of  the  new  adhesions 
usually  eventually  brings  it  back  to  the  first  amount. 

When  the  amount  of  the  squint  is  a  good  deal  less  than  4 
millimetres,  so  that  a  tenotomy  would  be  likely  to  have  too  great 
an  effect,  and  it  is  yet  desirable  to  operate,  the  retraction  of  tlie 
insertion  may  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  restrained  by  a 
conjunctival  suture,  placed  horizontally  and  involving  more  or 
less  of  the  conjunctiva.  Such  a  suture  is  more  often  required 
in  the  case  of  the  second  tenotomy  in  squints  of  a  moderate 
amount,  though  too  great  to  be  rectified  by  tenotomy  of  the  one 
internal  rectus  alone.  Even  should  the  too  great  effect  be  only 
noticed  on  the  day  after  operation,  the  use  of  the  suture  will 
still  enable  one  to  remedy  it,  and  indeed,  by  separating  the 
semi-attached  new  sclerotic  insertion  with  the  strabismus  hook, 
it  may  be  made  use  of  several  days  after  the  operation. 

In  the  immense  majority  of    cases  the   most    successful 
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operative  interference  leads  only  to  a  removal  of  either  il« 
whole,  or  at  all  events  the  unsightly  portion  of  the  al  i 
convergence.     The  effect,  as  far  as  the  eyes  are  uoncti 
only  cosmetic,  and  it  is  rare,  comparatively  speaking,  that  anjr 
true   binocular  vision   results.      Different   methods  have  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  desire  for  fusion  uf 
the  two  images.     Possibly  these  may  in  some  cases  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  desired  effect.     In  most  cases  they  are,  however, 
altogether  useless,  and  it  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  in  the  fe« 
cases  in  which  binocular  vision  returns  the  cure  would  not  haw 
been  just  as  rapid  without  their  aid.     The  best  test  for  Ibe 
presence  of  true  binocular  vision,  or  the  accurate  appreciation  of 
the   third    dimension,  is    that    which   is   known   as  Herin«'t 
(see  p.56G).     Tliere   are   many  cases,  however,   in  which, «» 
already  mentioned,  the  eyes  project  tlieir  images  properly  in 
accordance  with  their  position,  and  which,  short  of  complete 
binocular  vision,  acquire  the  power,  sooner  or  later  after  opera- 
tion, of  making  use  of  the  two  eyes  together  in  such  away 
as  to  afford   a  guarantee  against    the   return  of  tlie  sqoint, 
or  the  subsequent  occurrence  of   relative    or  absolute  diver- 
gence.    AVlieu  a  prism  of  say  4'  to  G°,  with  the  angle  directed 
inwards  or  outwards,  held  in  front  of  either  eye,  while  the  other 
is  fixing  any  object,  gives  rise  to  a  convergent  or  divei^nt 
movement  of  that  eye,  we  may  conclude  that  binocular  vision  of 
some  kind  exists. 

The  etiology  of  convergent  strabismus  is  a  point  which  still 
presents  very  considerable  difficulties  probably  Iwcause  there  ra 
several  causes  acting  singly  or  conjointly  in  diUen?iil  cases.  Tl)e  mart 
generally  accepted  explanation  is  that  which  was  Krst  givtn  by 
Bonders.  According  to  this  view,  the  necessity  for  a  greater  amoMit 
of  accoramodative  action  for  accurate  focussing  of  any  object,  near  of 
distant,  which  exists  in  the  case  of  hypermetropia,  when  rorapareJ  will 
cmmctropia,  must  have  one  or  other  of  the  following  conseqacnces. 
Either  the  relation  existing  between  accommodation  and  comvetgenM 
has  to  be  raoro  or  Ie«s  abnormally  dissociated  to  admit  of  binocuUr 
fixation,  or  binocular  vision  has  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  admit  o' 
the  degree  of  convergence  being  assumed,  which  is  naturally  associatol 
with  the  amount  of  accommodation  which  has  to  be  brou^^ht  into 
action  to  allow  of  acurate  focussing.  In  the  tirst  case  there  wiD  !>* 
asthenopia ;  in  the  second  convergent  squint.     For  with  the  greatar 
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accommodation  necessaiy  to  focus  a  point  at  a  finite  distance  from  the 
«ye8,  there  must  be,  if  the  normal  connection  between  association  and 
convergence  holds  good,  a  greater  degree  of  convergence   than   is 
lequired  for  the  point  fixed.     This,  too,  most  lead  to  an  inward  eqoint 
of  one  eye,  as  the  other  most  be  used  for  the  fixation  of  the  object. 
Which  of  these  two  conditions  actually  comes  about  in  anv  case  will 
depend,  according  to  Bonders,  on  the  value  of  binocolar  vision,  so 
that  any  circumstance  leading  to  defective  vbion  in  one  eve  would 
strengthen  the  tendency  which  hypermetropia  has  to  induce  convergent 
strabismus.     According  to  Schweigger,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occnr- 
lence  or  non-occurrence  of  convergent  strabismus  is  dependent  mainly 
on  the  existence  or  not  of  what  he  calls  elastic  preponderance  of  the 
intend.     When  such  preponderance  exists,  and  it  is  admittedly  more 
frequent  in  connection  with  hypermetropia  than  with  other  conditions 
of  refraction,  it  depends  upon  the  value  of  binocidar  virion,  as  well  as 
on  the  amount  of  preponderance,  whether  or  not  a  manifest  squint  is 
the  result.      The  assumed  preponderance  of  the  intemus  over  the 
extemus  may  exist  in  one  or  both  eyes ;  in  either  case  the  convergence 
will  be  transferred  from  the  squinting  eye  to  the  other  when  the 
squinting  eye  is  used  for  fixation.     This  follows  because  the  innerva- 
tion required  to  bring  the  squinting  eye  from  its  convergent  to  its 
fixing  position  is  necessarily  associated  with  a  corresjKinding  inner\-a- 
tion  of  the  intemus  of  the  occluded,  though   usually  fixing,  eye. 
Where  there  is  anisometropia,  however,  the  amount  of  squint  when 
the  eye  used  for  fixation  is  covered  and  takes  up  the  abnomial  position 
is  often  not  the  same  as  when  the  other  eye  squiuts,  showing  clearly 
that  the  degree  is  partly  dependent  on  the  amount  uf  accommodation 
required  in  each  eye  for  the  focussing  of  the  object  fixed. 

Another  explanation  which  has  been  offered,  and  which  differs  but 
slightly  from  Schweigger  s,  is  that  the  j>ermanent  squint  is  merely  the 
manifestation  of  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  eyes,  the  position 
being  convergence  instead  of  parallelism.  This  position  of  equilibrium, 
it  is  held,  is  assumed  when  binocular  vision  from  any  cause — and  the 
most  frequent  is  of  course  amblyopia  of  the  one  eye — is  not  sufficiently 
useful  to  assert  itself  against  a  disadvantage.  According  to  this  view, 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  squint  takes  place  when  the  anatomical  position 
of  equilibrium  becomes  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  extemi  to 
become  relatively  more  preponderant. 

It  seems  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  truly  anatomical 
position  of  rest  is  ever  one  of  convergence.  "What  has  been  called  by 
many  the  convergent  position  of  equilibrium  has  been  found  to  be 
most  common  in  hypermetropia,  while  the  divergent  position  is  most 
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frequent  in  myopia.  From  the  manner  in  wbicli  these  poiitiou  ban 
been  determined,  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  the 
anatomical  positions  of  rest.  Von  Gracfe  long  ago  pointed  out  tlwit  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  what  that  position  is  in  any  particnkr  cue.  ti 
the  muscles  are  continually  innervated.  Apart,  too,  frmn  this  («!>• 
tinuol  innervation,  the  explanation  and  iniporUnce  of  which  u 
discussed  furllier  on,  it  is  by  no  means  possible  to  get  rid  of  Ibe 
innervation  'which  is  associated  with  accommodation.  Although  with 
atropine  wo  may  paralyse  accommodation,  we  cannot  soppreK  th» 
impulxe  to  it,  with  which  snme  movement  of  convergence  U  neccsorilj 
associated.  That  the  impulse  to  accommodation,  and  not  the  sctul 
accommodative  change,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  rise  to  actin 
convergent  movements  can  lie  easily  shown.  Thus  one  may  fnsincnll/ 
see  a  squi  nt  arise  as  soon  as  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  an  tjt 
whose  ciliary  muscle  has  been  paralysed  by  atropine  to  see  any  ohject 
distinctly,  even  although  there  is  at  other  times  no  misdirection  of  ti* 
axes.  From  the  direction  of  the  orbits,  and  from  the  divergence  met 
with  under  complete  aniesthesia,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the 
anatomical  position  of  the  eyes  were  always  a  more  or  le«s  diveigent 
one.  This  position,  too,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  trw 
starting-point  for  innervation  to  convergence,  no  doubt  diff«is,iiid 
perhaps  not  in(:i)iisideral)l3',  in  different  individuals. 

Donders'  view,  though  corroborated  in  the  main  by  many  c*m«, 
is  principally  faulty  in  that  it  presuiijioses  a  connection  in  the  cm 
of  hypernietropia  between  accommodation  and  convergence,  eMctly 
similar  to  that  which  exists  in  emmotropia.  That  such  is  not  alwan, 
or  indeed  most  freqiiently  the  case,  has  already  Iwen  expkiiied, 
Further,  it  is  shown  by  the  cases  in  which  hypermetropin  and  nni- 
lateral  amblyopia  exist  without  convergent  strabismus.  But  whiW 
the  connection  between  accommodation  and  convergence  is  so  far 
from  being  always  what  might  be  called  normal,  there  is  yet  »lifin 
some  sort  of  connection,  most  frequently  one  in  which  the  degren  of 
convergence  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  accommo<f  ation,  but  «1» 
one  iu  which  the  reverse  is  the  case.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tint 
it  is  wrong  to  suppose,  as  has  been  done,  that  such  a  connection  t»k» 
place  only  where  there  is  binocular  vision.  Again,  Dondere'  viff* 
does  not  account  for  the  by  no  means  infrequent  combination  of 
emmetropia  and  convergent  squint,  as  well  as  for  the  leas  common  W 
not  rare  form  of  myopic  convergent  squint  The  existing  association 
between  accommodation  and  convergence  in  any  given  case  u  no 
doubt  to  a  great  extent  acquired,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  hotbtlw 
lax  condition  of  such  association  which  would  counteract,  as  welt  •> 
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ibe  more  intimate  connection  ^rhich  would  favour  squinting,  nre  in 
some  measure  the  result  of  inheritance.  It  mny  consequently  bo  in 
this  way  that  the  hereditary  disposition  to  squinting  cornea  into  ]>lay. 
Schweigger's  view,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  nie  to  ascril«J  too 
much  to  the  mere  physical  state  of  the  muscles,  and  to  too  completely 
disregard  the  conditions  of  their  innervation.  Undoubteilly  the 
relative  power  of  the  internal  and  external  recti  when  at  rest  must  bo 
taken  into  consideration.  As,  too,  there  is  often  a  preponderance  in 
the  power  of  either,  this  preponderance  woidd  certaiidy  tend  to 
manifest  itself,  and  therefore,  in  the  ease  of  jirepondt-ranee  of  the 
iuterni,  give  rise  to  convergent  6<|uiut  whenever  the  binocular  fixation 
became  enfeebled  frum  any  cause. 

In  many  cases  the  squint  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  purely  accom- 
modative, and  only  appears  when  an  effort  is  made  to  see  distinctly. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  squint  is  as-iociated  with  diplopia,  and  the 
individual  usually  prefers  indistinct  vision  to  double  vi.sion,  and  there- 
fore exerts  his  accommodation  as  little  as  possible.  In  other  cases, 
again,  the  conditions  are  so  unfavourable  to  accommodation  that, 
although  there  is  never  any  diplojiia  on  the  assumption  of  the  ex- 
cessive convergence  which  comes  on  with  accommodation,  still  an 
accommodative  effort  is  only  comparatively  rarely  made  and  never 
sustained. 

The  most  interesting  cases  of  purely  accommodative  squint  are, 
however,  the  regularly  periodical  cases.  The  squinting  position  may, 
for  instance,  only  be  assumed  every  other  day,  or  it  may  he  only  in 
tlie  evening ;  while  at  other  times  the  axes  are  properly  directed. 
The  explanation  of  such  cases  is  evidently  that  the  diB^uciation  of  the 
combined  impulses  to  accommodation  and  convergence  requires  an 
amount  of  effort  which  cannot  be  indetinitely  sustained.  Ilest  is 
obtained  therefore  by  assuming  the  squinting  position  for  a  day. 
Frequently,  too,  one  sees  cases  where  the  stniliismus  oidy  manifests 
itself  when  the  individual  is  in  any  way  exhausted,  but  is  overcome 
after  food  or  sleep. 

A  similar  explanation  applies  to  such  coses  where,  after  debilitit- 
ing  illnesses,  a  manifest  squint  makes  its  appearance.  In  some  such 
cases,  although  there  may  be  good  vision  in  either  eye,  and  diplopia, 
it  is  found  on  testing  with  prisms  that  the  power  of  fusion — tliat  is  to 
say,  of  dissociating  the  associated  impulses  to  accommotlntion  and 
convergence  in  the  interest  of  binocular  vision — is  very  slight.  Yet 
the  absence  of  any  squint  before  the  illness  shows  that  the  effort  re- 
quired for  such  a  dissociation  has  previously  not  been  too  great  to  be 
permanently  maintained. 
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The  permanent  element  of  the  squint,  the  amount  of  wliidi.  in  » 
far  as  it  alone,  as  a  rule,  caJls  for  operative  correction,  it  is  of  sonn 
importance  to  ascertain,  at  all  events  approximately,  is  at  the  amt 
time  that  which  is  most  puzzling  in  its  nature.  Several  expUiiatiom 
have  been  advanced.  Alfred  Graefe,  for  instance,  beliovw  ihst  u 
actual  shortening,  due  to  stnictural  change,  taku-s  place  in  the  intcmo! 
of  the  squinting  eye  ;  while  Schweigger  holds  that  there  is  gniluillj 
iuducetl  in  tliis  muscle  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  its  tonic  contnc- 
tion,  whereby  it  becomes  permanently  although  only  fimcltotially 
shortened.  Neither  Alfred  Graefe,  however,  nor  any  one  vbv.  hae  m 
yet  furnished  an  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  supposed  sinictaril 
change  in  the  muscle.  The  fact,  too,  that  a  permanent  squint  mi; 
altogether  disap]iear  in  the  course  of  time,  while  it  does  not  of  codin 
prove  that  such  a  change  never  takes  place,  docs  most  decideilly  sbor 
that  it  does  not  always  take  place.  Schweigger's  explanation  g«t«  orw 
the  difficulty  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  strabismus.  Botii  vieim  vr, 
however,  inconsistent  with  one  circumstance  in  connection  wiili 
squinting,  viz.,  the  disproportion  which  almost  always  exists  betw««i 
the  deviation  of  the  squinting  eye  and  the  insufficiency  of  its  outwwd 
movement.  Although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  conveiyent 
strabismus  some  restriction  in  the  extent  of  ]K>8siblo  oiitwud  moTfr 
nient  is  evident  either  in  one  or  both  eyes  the  re«triction  is  nu«ljf  if 
ever  c(]ual  to  the  amount  of  the  squint,  and  is  generally  ^ 
markedly  loss. 

From  the  fact  that  a  permanent  squint  is  only  very  gnultullj 
acquired,  and  may  altugether  disappear  under  an  an:fHthetic,  it  *wi» 
inost  natural  to  assume  that  it  is  oidy  the  exjireitsion  of  an  oltcnd 
condition  of  permanent  innervation  brought  about  by  the  disiue  of 
the  stimuli,  which,  as  long  as  the  two  eyes  ever  work  togrthWi 
succeed  in  couutenicting  the  tendency  to  over  convergence  froni  »•»• 
ciation  with  acconiinodation,  or  from  any  other  cause.  Wo  h«v»  ia 
fact  to  distinguish  between  un  equilibrium  of  the  latenl  mwclei, 
independent  altogether  of  the  state  of  their  innervation — what  hu 
been  referred  to  as  the  anatomical  position — and  a  jiosition  of  iflUB- 
vation  equilibrium.  The  rer[uirements  of  an  individual  pocnoiiK 
good  binocular  vision  are  such  as  to  favour  the  acquirement  of  i 
position  of  innervation  equilibrium,  in  which  the  visual  asea  u* 
parallel,  and  this  altogether  indejx^ndent  of  what  may  be  tb«  •!»• 
tomical  position  of  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  nic«»tlT 
for  over-convergence  which  is  seen  in  hypermetropic  individuals  «i»i' 
squint  leads  to  a  permanent  innervation  equilibrium  of  convergence, 
the  degree  of  which  may  not  unlikely  depend  to  some  ext«nt  on  wbat 
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ly  particular  case  the  position  of  anatomical  rest.  We  may 
en,  tlmt  i)eniianent  squinting  comes  from  squinting,  just  as 
permanent  straiglit  vision  coracs  from  looking  straight ;  the  state  of 
constant  innervation  is  in  fact  in  accordance  with  the  continued  habit 
in  each  cjise. 

This  explanation,  which  makes  squinting  a  mere  phenomenon  of 
innervation,  and  not  due  to  any  muscular  defect,  is  that  given  hy 
Hansen  Grut.  It  is  certainly  more  consistent  with  all  the  clinical 
facts  in  connection  witli  strabismus  than  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. As  far  at  any  rate  as  tlie  most  fro(iuently  occim'ing  cases, 
where  the  squint  is  connected  with  liyj)ermetri»i)iu.  is  concerned,  it  is 
bnt  an  extension  of  Donders'  view  to  its  natural  conclusion.  There 
are,  however,  other  cases  in  which  the  original  cause  of  the  abnormal 
convergence  is  less  apparent,  in  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  con- 
vergent movements  are  greatly  in  excess  of  accommodative  changes. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  cause,  though,  of  the  squinting,  the  tendency  to 
its  becoming  permanent  is  explained  by  the  tendency  that  there  is  for 
the  state  of  periuanent  innervation  to  lead  to  a  convergent  state  of 
equilibrium.  This  inncrvution  theory,  as  it  may  bo  called,  explains 
the  concomitance  of  the  squint,  the  equality  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  deviations  where  there  are  no  great  differences  in  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  restriction  which  is  met  with  in  the 
extent  of  possible  outward  rotation  of  the  stpiinting  eye.  We  know,  as 
bos  been  very  clearly  demonstrated  and  exi)lained  by  llering,  that  an 
object  in  front  of  or  to  either  side  of  the  eyes,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  them,  necessitates  always  the  same  amount  of  convergent  impulse, 
•Itbough  in  one  case  the  eye  is  turned  inwards,  while  in  another  the 
same  eye  is  turned  outwards.  In  the  first  case  the  inward  rotation 
of  the  eye  is  due  ])artly  to  a  contraction  of  the  intenius  actuated  by  a 
convergent  impulse,  and  partly  to  one  brought  about  by  an  impulse  to 
ialed  movement  with  the  oj.posite  exlernus.  In  the  second  case, 
while  the  contraction  of  the  intern  us  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
vergent impulse  is  still  present,  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  extemus  contraction,  w]ii<'li  ob<?ys  the  associated  impulKo  :  that 
is  to  say,  the  eyes  follow  each  other  to  either  side  without  any  altera- 
tion in  the  amount  of  convergence.  In  the  same  way,  then,  in  the 
case  of  a  convergent  squint,  as  the  innervation  to  convergence,  associ- 
ated with  a  particular  distance  accommodated  for,  remains  the  same, 
no  difference  of  any  amount  in  the  degree  of  the  deviation  is  mot  with 
to  either  side — that  is,  there  is  concomitance.  Further,  the  external 
rotation  of  the  eye  must  be  either  greater  in  range  or  effected  with 
greater  ease  when  unresisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  internus,  than 
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when  a  convergent  impulse  causes  a  counteracting  contraction  of  tint 
muscle.  We  might  therefnre  expect  to  find  some  reatriction  in  il» 
outward  movement  when  near  objects  are  fixed,  when  coupnted  iilh 
that  possible  on  the  fixation  of  distant  objects.  The  idea  of  t  p^^ 
maneut  convergent  innervation  as  the  cause  of  squint  is  certiinly,  thea, 
supported  by  the  restriction  of  the  external  movement,  which  ii  oft«B 
ap[>arent  in  the  non-squinting  as  well  as  in  the  squinting  eja. 


Divergent  Strabismi's. 

Latent  divergence  for  distant  fi.xatiou  is  much  more  frequent, 
iu  adults  at  least,  than  latent  convergence.  When  from  any 
cause  one  eye  in  tlie  C4ise  of  an  adult  is  rendered  bbnd,  iti« 
therefore  more  frequently  found  to  fail  in  the  direction  of  in- 
sutiicient  convergence  witli  respect  to  the  object  fixed,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  diverge,  than  to  take  up  a  relatively  too  con- 
vergent position.  The  hitent  divergence  becomes  in  fact  a  miini- 
fest  divergence  when  binocular  vision  is  rendered  impossible 
by  the  loss  or  considerable  impairment  of  vision  of  one  eya 
The  degree  of  divergence,  too,  increases  as  time  goes  on.  This 
is  no  doubt  owing  t«  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  permanent 
innervation  which  the  defect  in  convergent  movementa  brings 
about.  Sucli  convergent  movements  become  defective  owing  to 
the  necessary  absence  of  fusion.  The  total  e.xtent  of  the  dive^ 
gence  still  existing  after  a  long  time  differs  too,  and  this  may 
not  unlikely  l>e  owing  to  the  difTerences  in  the  state  of  aJU* 
tomical  equilibrium. 

The  reason  why  divergent  strabismus  is  so  much  less  comnioD 
than  convergent,  is  tliat  so  many  cases  of  squint  arise  in  earlr 
life,  alter  congenital  or  early  acquired  amblyopia,  or  other  con- 
ditions leading  to  absence  or  loss  of  binocular  vision,  at  n  time 
when  the  conditions  of  innervation  favour  convergence  rather 
than  divergence. 

Divergent  strabismus,  absolute  as  well  as  relative,  and  con* 
stnnt  as  well  an  periodic,  occui's  in  association  with  all  conditiuM 
of  refraction ;  but  wiiilst  convergent  strabismus  is  most  frequently 
associated  with  hyiM?rmctropia,  divergence  is,  on  the  other  h»o<l. 
though  not  to  a  corresponding  extent,  associated  with  nniipin- 
Where  there  is  myopia  the  diverging  eye  is  very  frequently 
much  more  myopic  t-VvaiQ  tUe  other,  and  amblyopic  at  the  samn 
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time.  TThereas  in  the  cnse  of  liypemielropia  there  is  npt  to  be 
u  tendency  to  over-convergence,  in  myopia  the  requirements  are 
such  that  convergence  receives  little  or  no  support  from  accomnio- 
datiou ;  and  this  circumstance  may  give  rise  to  what  is  in  reality 
an  insufliciency  of  convergence,  thouj^h  it  is  often  wronjjly  spoken 
of  as  insutliciency  of  the  internal  recti.  This  insufliciency,  along 
with  any  cause  which  diminishes  the  value  of  binocular  vision,  is 
an  element  of  importance  in  the  etiology  of  divergent  strabismus. 

IJelative  manifest  divergence  is  often  seen  when  one  eye  is 
myopic,  although  not  to  a  In'gh  degree,  and  with  good  visual 
acuity,  and  the  other  either  emmetropic  or  hyjwrmetropic,  or  it 
may  bo  only  slightly  n)yopic.  The  myopic  eye  is  used  then  for 
the  fixation  of  near  objects,  and  the  other  diverges.  The  dif- 
ferent states  of  refraction  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  binocular 
vision  in  reading,  and  as  the  reading  can  be  done  by  the  myopic 
eye  without  any  exertion  of  accommodation,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably used.  There  is  therefore  nothing  to  keep  up  a  proper 
direction  of  the  other  eye,  as  with  the  absence  of  accommodative 
impulse  there  is  no  associated  convergent  impulse.  Just  as  in 
hypermetropia  the  relation  between  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence tends  towards  over-convergence,  so  in  myopia  it  tends 
towards  too  great  divergence ;  and  as  in  the  first  case  we  have 
seen  that  when  once  the  excessive  convergence  hii3  become  mani- 
fest it  tends  to  increase,  so  in  the  case  of  divergence  the  disuse  uf 
the  counteracting  conditions  of  innervation  lead  gradually  to  an 
increase  in  its  amount  wlien  it  has  passed  frum  the  latent  to  tlie 
manifest  form.  Again,  just  as  it  is  dilhcult  to  disregard  all 
influence  of  the  physical  or  anatomical  relations  of  the  lateral 
muscles  in  the  case  of  convergent  strabismus,  .so  in  the  case  of 
divergent  strabismus,  and  indeed,  as  it  would  apjiear,  to  a  greater 
extent,  is  there  a  manifest  preponderance  of  the  external  over 
the  internal  muscles.  Thus  we  occasionally  see  divergent  stra- 
bismus with  emnielropia  and  good  vision  in  both  eyes  an  exact 
counterpart  to  the  true  alternating  convergent  stnibismus. 

Two  important  forms  of  divergent  strabismus  should  be  dis- 
tinguished: one  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  divergence,  conver- 
gent movements  take  place  along  with  the  other  eye ;  the  other 
in  which  such  convergent  movements  are  almost  entirely  absent, 
and  the  diverging  eye  only  moves  in  a.s.sociation  with  the  lateral 
movements  of  the  other.    In  the  latter  case  either  the  prolonged 
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absence  of  the  usual  stimuli  to  convergence  haa  led  to  itsgraduil 
disappearance  altogether,  or  sometliinj;  has  Dccurred  to  interfere 
with  the  central  innervation  which  should  bring  aliont  nrnve- 
nients  of  convergence. 

Tlie  operations  which  may  be  required  for  the  cure  of  diyer- 
gont  strabismus  are  tenotomy  of  one  or  l»oth  external  recti,  with 
advancement  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  squinting  eye.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other  eye  as  well 
requires  to  be  advanced.  Tlie  conditions  in  the  case  of  direr- 
gent  strabismus  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  conver^t 
ati-abismus:  insufficiency  of  the  external  recti  is,  owing  to  Uie 
large  extent  of  tlie  portion  of  the  tendon  applied  to  the  iilobe, 
less  likely  to  occur,  and  even  where  it  does,  as  long  as  parallelism 
is  possible,  it  is  of  less  importance  than  insiifficieucy  of  the 
internal  rectus.  In  most  cases  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  attemf< 
to  i-ectify  the  faulty  position  by  at  once  performing  tenotomy 
of  the  external  and  advancement  of  tlie  internal  rectus  in  the 
squinting  eye.  This,  too,  is  all  the  more  ailvisable.  as  in  many 
cases  the  eflect  to  be  got  by  the  tenotomy  alone  is  slight  com- 
pared with  that  which  usually  results  from  tenotomy  of  tlie 
internus.  When,  however,  there  is  good  vision  in  both  eye^ 
tenotomy  of  one  or  both  externi  is  often  sufficient  to  secure! 
good  correction.  The  most  unsatisfactory  cases  to  operate  on 
are  those  in  which  the  convergent  movement  has  beeu  lost,  win 
thera,  even  although  the  position  be  corrected  for  distant  tixa- 
iiou,  the  relative  divergence  when  nearer  objects  are  fixed  alwiji 
remains.  What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  ultimslo 
residt  of  operations  for  convergent,  applies  in  the  mtun  in  the 
case  of  those  fur  divergent  strabismus  as  well. 

Upinn'd  or  (knrnwnrd  sqiUvts  are,  as  already  said,  rarely 
seen  alone,  though  not  infrequently  met  with  as  a  complication 
of  lateral  deviations.  They  often  remain  after  full  opemliw 
correction  for  the  convergent  strabismus,  though  they  soiuetimes 
disappear  with  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  their  pre-existeocB 
may  give  rise  sometimes  to  the  lateral  forms,  where  the  'itht-r 
conditions  favour  convergence  or  divergence.  It  is  rare  that  ««y 
operation  is  done  for  squint  in  a  vertical  direction,  although 
tenotomy  of  either  superior  or  inferior  rectus  is  sometiaM' 
performed. 
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Nystagmus. 

Nystagmus  is  the  name  given  to  involuntary  oscillatory  move- 
lents  of  the  eye.  The  movements  are  mostly  from  side  to  side, 
lut  may  be  rotatory  or  almost  entirely  verticaL  They  are  gene- 
ally  constant,  but  increase  in  intensity  with  attempts  at  fixation, 
r  when  the  individual  is  in  any  way  excited.  In  some  cases  the 
ystf^mus  only  exists  for  certain  directions  of  fixation,  most 
requently  when  the  eyes  are  directed  upwards.  There  is  always 
ome  degree  of  jerky  or  nystagmic  movement  whenever  the 
yes  are  forcibly  turned  in  any  direction,  and  an  attempt 
lade  to  maintain  them  for  any  length  of  time  in  what  corre- 
ponds  to  the  boundaries  of  the  physiological  action  of  the 
apective  muscles.  Nystagmus  is  consequently  a  frequent 
rmptom  in  ocular  paralyses,  when  the  eye  is  moved  in  the 
irection  of  the  weakened  muscle.  Most  cases  of  nystagmus 
re  developed  in  early  life  as  the  result  of  defective  vision  at  a 
me  when  the  movements  of  the  eyes  suited  to  the  require- 
lents  of  fixation  would  otherwise  be  acquired.  The  educa- 
on  of  the  co-ordinating  centres  is  thus  imperfect.  Sometimes 
leir  centres  appear  to  be  primarily  affected,  but  little  is  known 
}  to  the  cause  of  this.  Nystagmus  may  be  acquired  in  after 
fe  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  nerve  centres,  or  as  a  conse- 
uence,  it  would  seem,  of  some  altered  states  of  innervation 
rought  about  by  abnormal  conditions  of  illumination,  &c.  A 
ommon  variety  of  acquired  nystagmus  is  what  is  called  miner's 
ystagmiis,  the  pathology  of  which  is  not  clear. 
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CHAPTER    XVr. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYE. 


The  systematic  examination  of  the  eye  falls  naturally  under  two 
lieadings — the  subjective  and  tlie  ohjedive  examination.     In  tli 
subjective  examination  we  have  to  question  the  patient  as 
any  abnormal  sensations  which  he  experiences,  as  well  as 
determine   by   suitable   tests   how   far  the   conditions    of   tho 
different  visual  functions,  monocular  as  well  as  binocular,  co: 
spond  with  tlie  normal  standard.     By  the  objective  e.xaminatioi 
a  more  complete  explanation  of  the  cause  of  any  almormalitii 
which  may  be  discovered  by  such  subjective  tests  may  be  fou 
than  is  possible  by  a  consideration  of  the  results  obtuincd 
them  alone. 

Considerable  experience  is  sometimes  required  to  know  ho' 
far  the  result  of  subjective  examination  is  in  aeconlance  vri 
and  can  be  explained  by,  what  may  be  found  objectively.  Fi 
instance,  the  question  often  arises — does  a  certain  degree 
amblyopia  correspond  to  certain  opacities  in  the  cornea  or  lens 
Again,  there  may  be  very  marked  ophthalmoscopic  changes 
ducing  little  or  no  visual  effect,  whilst  very  serious  defects 
this  nature  are  due  to  changes  which  might  readily  escspe 
observation. 


ro 
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One  of  the  most  important  points  to  determiae 
and  one  whidi,  whatever  be  the  complaint  of  the  p 
be  tested  as  a  matter  of  routine,  is  the  degi-ee  ■ 
acuity.  This  should  be  tested  for  each  eye  separately.  TIm 
visual  acuity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  siualleM  viMil 
angle  under  which  two  objects  still  give  rise  to  distinct  sepualf 
impressions.  As  the  degree  of  absolute  illumination  is  it 
influence  on  the  acuity  of  vision,  the  ordinary  t<»st  fur  tlut  /cm 
sense  should  be  made  under  a  goo^l  iilumiuutiou,  such  as  » 
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afforded  by  ordinary  dayli','ht  or  the  light  from  a  fjood  gas 
burner  placed  close  to,  and  rellected  on  to  the  object  serving 
as  a  test. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  two  black  objects  on  a 
white  ground,  if  properly  illuminated,  can  be  seen  by  the  normal 
eye  as  discrete,  when  separated  by  a  space  which  subtends  an 
angle  of  1'  with  the  eye  (that  is  to  say.  if  in  the  figure  angle  A 
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or  B  is  equal  to  1').  This  limit,  though  not  in  all  cases  the  very 
lowest,  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  low  to  form  the  basis  for  a 
pnxctical  scale  of  visual  acuities.  When  the  eye  ia  capable  of 
this  degree  of  discriminating  power  it  is  considered  to  have  full 
visual  acuity.  If  the  smallest  angle  be,  on  the  contrary,  only 
2',  3',  4',  the  visual  acuity  is  correspondingly  expressed  by  the 
fractions  J,  J,  and  \. 

Various  test  objects  prepared  according  to  the  principle  just 
explained  are  in  use  fur  the  practical  determination  of  the 
acuteness  of  vision.  That  most  commonly  used,  and  which  haa 
been  found  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  is 
I  |he  set  of  test  types  intro<luced  by  Snellen,  and  generally  known 
M  SiuUen's  t(»t  ti/pfg.  These  consist  of  a  number  of  letters  of 
the  alphabet  or  other  figures  painted  black  on  a  white  back- 
ground.  They  are  so  formed  that  their  height  subtends  an  angle 
of  5",  while  the  spaces  separating  these  portions,  which  must  be 
seen  as  discrete  parts  in  order  that  tlie  shape  of  the  figure  may 
be  recognised,  subtend  angles  of  1'  at  the  distances  at  which 
tliey  should  be  read  by  any  one  possessing  normal  visual  acuity. 
A  series  of  such  letters  or  figures  arranged  as  lines,  the  letters 
in  each  of  which  lines  are  the  same  size,  while  there  is  a 
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difference  in  the  size  of  those  in  consecutive  lines,  constitute  tin 
set  of  test  types.     Above  each  line  is  placed  a  numlier,  which 
indicates  in  feet  or  metres  the  distance  at  which  the  letter 
should   he   read.      The  number  of  lines  usually  employed 
seven.     Of  these  the  one  containing  the  smallest  letters  onghl 
to  be  recognised  at  20  feet,  and  the  others  should  with  the  samfl 
visual  acuity  be  recognisable  at  30,  40,  50,  70,  100,  and  20C 
feet  respectively.     Other  tables  have  the  distances  marked  ia] 
metres,  the  smallest  letters  being  recognisable  at  C  metres,  and 
the  others  at  9,  12,  18,  24,  36,  and  60  metres  respectively, 
smallest  letters  are  taken,  therefore,  of  sucli  a  size  that  it 
possible  to  place  a  patient  at  a  distance  from  them  which  can 
conveniently  obtained  in  most  consulting  rooms.    Where 
room  is  considerably  less  than  20  feet  or  6  metres  in  length,  aa^ 
additional  line  containing  letters  recognisable  at  13  feel 
be  added. 

With  the  aid  of  Snellen's  test  types  the  degree  of  visoi 
acuity  can  be  sulficiently  accurately  expressed  as  a  fraction,  thi 
denominator  of  which  is  the  number  expressing  either  in  feet  < 
metres  the  distance  at  which  the  types  ought  to  be  read,  and  th« 
numerator  that  whicli  on  the  same  scale  indicates  the  distaut 
at  which  the  individual  tested  is  placed  from  the  test.  Thus,  i 
at  20  feet  distance  the  line  marked  70,  and  which  should  ther 
fore  be  recognised  at  70  feet,  can  only  just  be  made  out,  ihfl 
acuity  of  vision  is  fg,  or,  as  it  ia  often  written,  V  =  ^{[.  If  I 
patient  has  to  appreach  3  feet  nearer  Ijefore  being  alile  U> 
that  same  line,  V  =  4i,  and  so  on.  When  none  of  the  types  arti 
seen  at  20  feet, — that  is,  when  (as  the  largest  should  be  s«en  at 
200  feet)  the  vision  is  less  than  ^^'j,  the  fraction  expresstag  it 
may  be  found  by  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  typcfc 
If  for  instance,  the  largest  type,  and  that  alone,  were 
recognisable  at  5  feet,  the  acuity  of  vision  in  such  a  com 
be  represented  by  ■^%^.  In  cases  where  the  NTsion  ia  veiy ' 
it  is  customary  to  note  the  distance  at  which  the  ootstretcbn 
fingers  can  be  counted  against  the  dark  background  of 
examiner's  coat,  tlie  result  being  noted  as  follows:  V  =  fiiigen  i 
3  feet,  or  at  8  feet,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  tlie  vision  is  m 
far  reduced  that  fingers  cannot  be  counted  even  wheo  close  up 
to  the  eye,  but  yet  the  movements  of  the  hand  perceived,  V  i» 
said  to  equal  movements  of  the  hand. 
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The  acuit}',  as  tested  by  Snellen's  test  types,  may  not  in  all 
lead  to  expressions  which  are  very  strictly  comparable, 
and  therefore  for  purposes  of  scientific  investigation,  where  great 
accuracy  is  aimed  nt,  other  test  objects  may  be  used.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  are  Burchardt's  so-called  international  tests, 
composed  of  a  number  of  difl'erently  arranged  dots,  which  should 
be  counted  at  different  distances.  The  inaccuracy  connected 
with  the  ordinarj'  Snellen's  types  lies  mainly  in  the  possibility 
of  guessing  what  they  are  before  they  are  very  distinctly  seen,  a 
power  which  the  educated  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 

t  illiterate,  so  that  two  individuals,  with  really  the  same  acuity, 
might  present  apparent  differences  when  the  test  is  made  with 
letters  of  the  alphabet  or  other  familiar  figures.      The  main 

t  object,  however,  in  making  the  test,  viz.,  to  ascertain  at  different 
times,  either  in  the  course  of  any  disease,  or  with  and  without 
optical   coiTcction,  the   degree  of  acuteness  of  vision   in  any 

»  particular  case  is,  for  practical  purposes,  sufficiently  accurately, 
and  most  rapidly  determined  by  Snellen's  test  types.  These 
liave  attained  a  popularity  very  much  greater  that  other  similar, 
and  in  most  cases  less  accurate,  tests. 

Besides  the  acuity  of  vision,  or  the  acuity  of  the  sense  of 
form,  the  condition  of  two  other  functions  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  retina  sometimes  call  for  investigation,  viz.,  the  colour 
vision  and  the  sense  of  light,  independently  of  form  and  colour. 

The  method  of  testing  the  central  colour  i-lsion  is  fully  dis- 
cussed under  colour  blindness  in  Chapter  XI.  When  an 
examination  of  the  li{/lU  sense  is  made,  it  is  necessary  to  gaiu 
information  with  respect  to  two  different  points :  (1.)  The 
amount  of  illumination  which  is  just  suflicient  to  gi%'e  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  light ;  and  (2.)  the  smallest  difference  between  two 
intensities  of  illumination  which  is  capable  of  being  distinguished. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  the  examination  in  such  a  way  as  to 
clearly  discriminate  between  pure  sensations  of  light  and  mixed 
sensations  of  light  and  form,  as  they  all  but  invariably  present 
themselves  to  our  consciousness;  but,  as  in  all  other  subjective 
examinations,  whatever  their  nature,  our  object  is  not  to  get 
mathematically  accurate  results,  as  that  is  impossible,  but  only 
such  for  which  the  limits  of  error  are  not  too  wide  for  practical 
purposes.  The  first  element  in  the  light  sense  is  most  con- 
veniently tested  by  means  of  Foerster's  photometer,  with  which 
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the  degrees  of  absolute  illumination  required  to  remler  a 
particular  object  only  just  \'isible  is  measured.  The  result  thai 
obtained,  when  compared  with  the  normal  staudani  under 
similar  conditions,  enables  us  to  express  the  acuity  of  the  light 
sense  in  tlie  form  of  a  fraction.  Foerster's  photometer  coniistj 
of  a  rectanf^Tjlar  box  one  foot  long  and  rather  less  than  a  foot  in 
breadth  and  height,  blackened  inside,  and  fixed  to  an  adjnsuble 
stand.  To  one  side  of  one  of  the  ends  of  this  box.  two  ajiertures, 
prolonged  outwards  into  sliort  projecting  tubes,  are  placed  for 
the  eyes  to  look  through.  At  the  side  of  the.se  apertures  is  tie 
arrangement  for  illnmiuating  tlie  interior  of  the  box.  This  con- 
sists of  a  standard  candle  kept  always  at  the  same  height  by 
means  of  a  spring,  and  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hok 
or  window  in  the  box,  which  window  is  covered  with  white 
paper.  The  size  of  this  paper  window,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  light  which  enters  the  box,  is  regulated  by  an  adjust- 
able rectangular  diaphragm,  the  ceutre  of  wliich  always  remaiw 
in  the  same  position.  By  knowing  the  area  of  tliis  diaphrufrm 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  corresponding  degrees  of  illumination. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  box  is  placed  the  object  to  be  recognised, 
— most  conveniently  a  couple  of  squares  of  white  paper  ab 
one  inch  apart,  and  also  about  one  inch  in  size. 

A  difficulty  in  connection  with  all  methods  for  determinii^ 
the  miuinium  perceptible  quantity  of  light  arises  from  tlw 
enormous  degree  to  which  that  quantity  varies,  according  to 
what  is  known  as  the  state  of  adaptation  of  the  retina.  Tie 
sensitiveness  to  light  is  many  hundred  times  less  when  the  eve 
has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  strong  daylight,  than  it  is 
when  it  has  been  for  some  time  entirely  kept  in  the  dait 
Practically,  then,  the  unit  roust  be  taken  from  a  compariWB 
with  one's  own  light  perception  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
with  proper  care  that  the  patient  examined  understands  tho 
nature  of  the  test  which  is  being  made.  But  the  results  of  this 
examination  necessarily  leave  out  of  consideration  the  conditions 
of  adaptability,  which  may  be  altered  to  a  greater  extent  tli«n  is 
the  light  sense  in  the  way  of  the  perception  of  feeble  illuniinations. 

The  second  element  in  the  light  sense,  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating between  impressions  of  different  intensity,  may  be  t<3t«d 
by  means  of  what  is  called  Massou's  disc.  Tiiis  consists  of  » 
disc  of  yi\iiSa.  catdboatd  fixed  at  ita  centre  to  an  apparalos  of 
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multiplying  wheels,  by  which  it  can  be  rapidly  rotated  on  its 
Eis.  On  the  white  sarfaoe  are  painted  a  number  of  black 
larks,  which  are  of  such  a  shape  as  to  form  portions  of  sectors 
of  the  disc  of  different  sizes.  Tl>ese  black  sectors  produce  on 
rapid  rotation  of  the  disc  a  nunilter  of  gr«y  ring*,  the  intensity 
of  which  varies.  Thus  the  dLH'erence  of  intensity  between  the 
light  reflected  from  the  white  surface  alone,  and  the  grey  rings 
produced  by  the  combination  of  the  blending  of  the  impressions 
from  it,  and  a  black  sector  of  4°,  is  practically  *,'bo»  ^^i^^  * 
sector  of  6°  it  is  */,  „,  and  so  on,  the  diiference  of  intensity  in 

J." 
background  and  ring,  or  I  — I'=,-^-T7r;  • 

Although  the  normal  power  of  distinguishing  between  degrees 
of  intensity  varies  with  the  absolute  illumination,  the  amount  of 
such  variation  is  slight,  and  does  not  cause  any  difficulty  in  the 
examination,  the  result  of  which  can  always  be  controUwl  by  a 
comparison  with  what  one  sees  one's-self.  Tlie  rings  should 
be  of  considerable  breadth,  not  less  than  half -inch,  so  that 
their  visibility  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  may  be  uidependent 
of  the  acuity  of  vision  in  any  case  where  the  test  is  at  all 
applicable.  If  under  any  particular  illumination  the  e.xaminer, 
who  has  no  defect  of  the  light  sense,  can  just  see  the  ring 
formed  by  the  sector  of  r!",  while  the  last  seen  by  the  individual 
examined  is  y",  the  fraction  rejirt'senliug  the  acuity  of  this 
element  of  light  sense  may  be  for  purposes  of  comparison  con- 

veniently  taken  as  -  •      If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 

question  of  the  light  sense  for  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  field 
of  vision,  the  accurate  examiuatiou  of  which  is  in  any  case  a 
mattea  of  some  difficulty,  there  seems  no  reason  why  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  altogether  dissociate  the  lif^ht  ami  form  senses. 
It  is  sufficient  for  practical  purpo.ses,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Bjerrum,  to  recoj^nise  the  abnormal  manm^rs  in  which  the  form 
sense  is  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  illuiuinntion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experience  that  where  the  miuinunn  j/crcepti hie  degree 
of  illumination  is  very  appreciably  greater  than  normal,  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  visual  acuity  is  found  under  an  illumination 
which  either  does  not  at  all  affect,  or  it  may  be  only  sligiitly 
affects,  the  acuity  of  the  normal  ej'e.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  an 
eye  which  is  very  deficient  in  the  appreciation  of  differences  of 
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intensity  of  illumination  will  be  influenced  in  its  visual  acuity 
for  objects  the  separate  and  distinguishable  parts  of  which  are 
not  strongly  contrasted  in  their  rebtive  luminosity.  One  of  the 
simplest  practical  methods,  then,  of  testing  the  first  element  of] 
the  light  sense  is  to  diminish  the  illumination  nntil  it  just 
begins  to  affect  the  acuity  of  one's  own  (presumably  normal) 
eye.  An  equally  practical  test  for  the  second  element  exists  in 
Bjen-um's  test  types,  which  consist  of  the  ordinary  Snellen's 
types  printed  grey  on  grey,  so  that  the  contrast  between  the 
letters  and  the  background  is  much  less. 

For  the  determination  of  the  acuity  of  the  light  sense  in 
cases  of  cataract,  a  form  of  pliotometer  employed  by  von  Graefe 
is  useful  in  doubtful  cases.     This  photometer  consists  merely  of  I 
a  darkened  box,  in  the  inside  of  which  is  a  candle,  and  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  window  of  milk  ghiss.  the  size  of  wliich 
be  regulated  at  wilL 

The  vision  of  tJie  peripheral  portions  of  the  rttuui  may 
defective  with  respect  to  all  or  any  of  the  senses  of  fonn,  colour, 
and  light.  As  the  nature  of  such  defects  often  throws  light  on 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  a  case,  tlie  testing  of  the  peri- 
pheral retinal  functions  takes  an  important  place  in  the  sub- 
jective examination  of  the  eye. 

Peripheral  vision  may  be  defective  in  continuity  or  in  acuity: 
often  there  is  a  defect  in  both  respects  at  the  same  time,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  most  peripheral  portions,  where  the  normal  acailj 
is  least,  may  have  their  acuity  reduced  to  0,  while  the  »ime 
course  of  impairment  reduces,  but  does  not  altogether  abolish, 
the  acuity  of  the  more  central  portions.  But  beaides  retailor 
interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  field  of  vision,  which  mani- 
fest themselves  by  some  limitation,  in  the  normal  extent  of  U«e 
field  in  some  particular  direction,  or  in  all  directions,  irregular 
breaches  in  continuity,  or  more  or  less  blind  portions  surrounded 
by  normal  or  relatively  normal  portions  of  the  field,  are 
with,  to  which  the  name  oi  scotomata  has  been  given 

To  make  an  accurate  examination  of  the  field  of  vision  it" 
necessary  to  make  use  of  some  sort  of  j^erimeter.  Such  aa 
examination  takes  a  little  time  to  make,  and  is  only  called  for 
in  certain  cases.  A  rough  examination,  which  is  sutGcient  for 
the  determination  of  any  existing  limitation  in  the  peri|^ral 
boundaries  of  tlie  field,  should  be  made  as  much  a  matter  of 
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Kntine  as  the  taking  of  the  central  visual  acuity.     It  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner.    The  patient  is  placed  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  and  facing  the  observer.    He  is  directed  to 
cover  one  eye  with  his  hand,  and  to  fix  steadily  with  the  other 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  which  is  directly  opposite  his  own ; 
therefore,  if  the  left  be  the  one  to  be  examined,  the  patient  fixes 
with  his  left  eye  the  right  eye  of  the  observer,  whilst   the 
observer  at  the  same  time  fixes  with  his  right  eye  the  patient's 
left     In  this  position  there  is  obviously  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  common  line  of  fixation,  and  cutting  that  line  at  its  mid- 
point, any  point  on  which,  provided  rays  from  it  enter  the  two 
eyes,  will  have  an  image  at  correspondingly  situated  points  on 
the  two  retinae.     If,  therefore,  the  observer,  on  moving  his  hand 
in  any  direction  in  this  plane  from  or  towards  the  middle  of  the 
line  of  fixation,  finds  that  it  disappears  from  or  comes  into  his 
own  and  the  patient's  view  simultaneously,  it  follows  that  their 
fields  of  vision  are  co-extensive  in  that  direction.    A  test  in  this 
manner  can  be  rapidly  made  in  all  directions,  and  a  want  of 
coincidence  of  the  two  fields  in  any  or  all  directions  be  easily 
discovered.    This  method  of  testing  is  only,  however,  a  qualita- 
tive method,  in  so  far  as  by  it  the  existence  and  not  the  extent 
of  a  limitation  is  determined. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  accurate  measurements 
of  the  position  and  extent  of  any  deviations  from  the  normal 
character  of  the  field  of  vision,  as  well  as  of  estimating  the 
peripheral  visual  acuity,  a  perimeter  is  required.  The  result  of 
a  perimeter  examination,  too,  is  most  conveniently  recorded  on 
a  chart,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  concentric  circles,  the 
radii  of  which  increase  by  an  equal  amount,  and  a  number  of 
radiating  lines  from  their  common  centre.  The  circles,  of  which 
there  are  usually  nine,  represent  at  intervals  of  10°  the  angular 
aperture  of  the  field ;  the  lines  tlie  different  meridians.  In  the 
charts  commonly  used  the  centre  of  the  figure,  therefore,  corre- 
sponds to  the  point  of  fixation,  whilst  the  concentric  circles 
represent  the  portions  of  the  field  whose  retinal  images  are  equi- 
distant in  all  directions  from  the  fovea.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  restriction  of  the  field  in  any  particular  case,  the 
examination  is  best  made  by  artificial  light,  the  intensity  of 
which  is  a  little  greater  than  that  which  begins  to  tell  on  the 
nonnal  field.    This  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  examina- 
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tion  of  the  light  and  form  senses,  which 
practical  importance. 

The  normal  extent  of  the  field  of  vision  ia  subject  to  vari»- 
tion  at  the  upper  and  sli;^litly  also  at  the  inner  parts,  owing  to 
individual  peculiarities  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  eyeLrowi 
and  nose.  The  phy.siological  limits  may  be  taken  to  be  « 
follows: — Upwards,  45°;  upwards  and  outwards,  50*  to  55"; 
outwards,  90°  (often  slightly  more) ;  uutwaitls  and  downvfank 
80°  to  85°;  downwards,  70°;  downwards  and  inwards,  CO''|V!iri- 
able  on  account  of  the  nose)  ;  inwards,  55°  to  60° ;  inwards  aixl 
upwards,  55*.  The  extent  of  the  field  upwards,  and  upwanii 
and  outwards,  is  found  to  be  5°  to  15°  greater  when  the  point  of 
fixation  is  situated  20°  or  30°  from  the  centre  of  the  perimeter 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  lias  to  be  borne  in  mind  wl«a  i 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  limitation  in  this] 
region.  Thus,  should  the  exploration  with  the  centre  of  th*J 
perimeter  as  point  of  fixation  only  give  an  angular  dimensio 
of  40°  for  the  peripheral  extension  of  the  field  upwards, 
should  not  always  be  right  in  assuming  a  contraction  in  Uui| 
direction,  unless  no  increased  mexisnrement  resulted  from  teating 
with  a  lower  point  of  fixation. 

The  simplest  form  of  perimeter  consists  of  a  black  bourd  ind 
a  semicircular  arm  of  blackened  metal,  of  one  foot  radiu.*,  from 
the  middle  point  of  the  convex  surface,  of  which  there  is  ft  pro- 
jection which  fits  into  a  hole  in  the  board,  and  permits  of  the 
arm  being  rotated  round  its  own  diameter,  that  is,  round  a  lioc 
at  right  angles  to  tiie  board.  Radiating  lines  are  scratched  or 
cut  on  the  board  from  the  central  hole,  and  separated  by  definiw 
angular  distances  (.30°  or  45°).  These  indicate  the  fKisition  in 
wiiich  the  semicircular  arm  is  to  be  placed  for  any  j)articular 
meridian  in  which  the  extent  of  the  field  has  to  l)e  tested.  The 
arm  itself  is  graduated  in  degrees  by  lines  5°  apart,  and  startjnjf 
fixmi  0°  at  the  centre  to  90°  at  either  end.  The  patient  is  tai/A 
in  front  of  the  perimeter,  with  his  chin  resting  on  a  support  » 
arranged  that  the  eye  to  be  examined  comes  to  occupy  a  position 
at  the  centre  of  the  scmiciR-uhir  arm,  or  as  nearly  as  possiW* 
one  foot  from  the  point  of  fixation.  The  observer  causes  a  white 
object — e.g.,  a  square  of  white  paper  Jit  the  end  of  a  small  black 
rod — to  travel  along  the  arm,  and  notes  when,  whilst  tin 
patient  fixes  the  middle  of  the  arm,  it  ceases  to  be  seen  if 
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moved  from  the  centre  outwards,  or  first  comes  into  view  if 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  two  points  thus  found  to 
either  side  of  the  centre  in  each  meridian  are  then  noted  on  the 
chart,  or  recorded  in  any  other  manner  which  may  be  found 
convenient.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  extent  of  the  field  in  eight 
directions  along  meridians  separated  from  each  other  by  angles  of 
45°  may,  as  Priestley  Smith  has  suggested,  be  conveniently  noted 
in  the  following  manner,  which  represents  the  normal  field : — 

55    45    50  50    45    55 

90    R     60  60    L     90 

85    70    60  60    70    85 

The  white  test  object  should  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  10  milli- 
metres square,  and  the  observer  should  stand  in  such  a  position 
as  to  make  sure  of  the  patient  constantly  fixing  the  centre  of 
the  perimeter. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few  concentric  rings  cut  on  the 
board  itself,  the  radii  of  which  correspond  to  the  projections  on 
it  of  the  scale  on  the  arm.  If  E  be  the  radius  of  the  semicircular 
arm,  that  of  the  corresponding  ring  on  the  board  =  11  tan  9 
(where  &  is  the  angle).  Small  scotomata,  either  involving  or 
situated  near  the  point  of  fixation,  or  the  limits  of  very  con- 
stricted fields,  can  then  be  accurately  marked  out  on  the  board. 

Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  test  not  only  the  continuity  but 
also  the  visual  acuity  of  different  parts  of  the  field  of  vision. 
The  test  object  for  this  purpose  is  most  conveniently  a  figure 
composed  of  two  black  squares  separated  from  each  other  by 
their  own  length.  Witli  the  object  of  controlling  the  state- 
ments of  the  patients  as  to  whether  or  not  at  any  particular 
part  of  the  field  these  two  squares  are  seen  as  distinct  objects, 
a  black  rectangular  figure  of  the  same  size  may  be  alternately 
placed  in  the  same  position,  and  this,  too,  may  readily  be  done 
by  having  the  two  figures  on  either  side  of  a  piece  of  paper  or 
cardboard.  With  such  test  objects  of  different  sizes,  the  visual 
acuity  for  any  part  of  the  field  can  be  tested  and  compared  with 
that  of  the  same  portion  of  tlio  field  of  the  observer.  Or, 
as  is  occasionally  useful,  for  instance  in  cases  of  incomplete 
hemianopia,  the  distance  from  the  centre  at  which  a  definitely 
sized  test  object  of  this  kind  can  be  just  made  out  is  compared 
with  the  distance  at  which  it  is  seen  on  the  same  side  of  the 
other  eye,  or  the  opposite  side  of  the  first  eye. 
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The  determination  of  the  limits  of  the  field  for  different 
colours  may  be  made  iu  the  same  way  with  pieeos  of  coloured 
paper.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty  and  uncertainly 
as  the  results  are  influenced  by  the  hue  and  shade  of  the  colour 
used,  by  the  size  of  the  coloured  objects,  and  by  the  quality  »oii 
intensity  of  the  light  under  which  the  examination  is  conducted. 
Practically,  in  examining  any  case  it  is  useful  to  determine  tk* 
extent  of  one's  own  visual  field  in  one  or  two  directions  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  tlieu  allow  something  for  individual 
peculiarity  besides.  Another  precaution  that  will  be  6mnd 
useful  is  to  have  the  test  object  (which  it  is  well  to  make  20 
millimetres  square)  differently  coloured  on  either  side.  In  tiii> 
■way  we  are  pro>-ided  with  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  lb* 
patient's  statements.  The  most  convenient  colour  to  use  is 
some  hue  of  red,  as  it  is  for  the  reds  and  greens  that  patho- 
logical defects  in  the  colour  sense  first  manifest  themselve&  IF 
the  test  colour  chosen  be  examined  carefully  at  the  iiuirrside 
of  the  field  of  vision,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  change  colour. 
Before  becoming  absolutely  colourless,  it  will  become  yellowidi, 
brownish,  or  bluish,  according  to  the  hue  and  shade  selected, 
and  it  is  this  tint  whicli  may  with  advantage  be  selected  for 
colouring  the  opposite  side  of  the  test  object.  When  the  red- 
green  perception  is  entirely  abolished,  tlie  limits  may  lie  taken 
for  blue  or  yellow,  the  vision  for  which  is  almost  always  longer 
in  disappearing ;  but  the  only  necessity  for  this  is  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  more  usual  form  of  congenital  colour 
blindness,  whicli  we  should  have  reason  to  suspect  if  the  pen- 
pheral  boundaries  for  yellow  and  blue  were  not  restricted. 

What  are  called  self-registering  perimeters  are  now  mncb 
used,  and  render  the  examinations  of  peripheral  visions  mow 
easy  and  rapid.  A  number  of  different  perimeters  of  tbis 
kind,  with  which  the  chart  representing  the  size  of  the  ficM 
of  vision  can  be  more  or  less  automatically  obtained  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  are  in  use.  Of  these  the  perimeters  of 
Priestley  Smith,  M'Hardy,  and  Blix  are  perhaps  the  best. 

The  dilTereut  subjective  sensations  which  may  be  oosn- 
plained  of,  and  for  which  a  proper  objective  examination  will 
afford  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  explanation  in  most  cases,  need 
only  be  shortly  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  ns  they  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  diseases  in  which  they  arc  mortij 
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manifested.  The  principal  ones  are  pain,  double  vision,  distorted 
vision,  the  appearance  of  spots  or  clouds  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
subjective  light  and  colour  sensations. 

Pain  complained  of  in  the  eye  may  be  non-inflammatory, 
or  primarily  due  to  inflammation  of  the  eye  or  the  surrounding 
parts.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  pain  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation  the  pain  only  comes  on,  or  is  at  all  severe, 
when  the  eyes  are  used  for  work  near  at  hand,  such  as  read- 
ing or  sewing.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  pain  is  independent 
of  the  use  of  the  eyes.  The  name  which  is  generally  given  to 
the  non-inflammatory  pain  associated  with  the  use  of  the  eyes 
is  atthmopia,  which  literally  means  a  want  of  power  in  the  eye 
to  perform  its  functions.  As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the 
pain  complained  of,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  depend  upon  any 
pathological  condition  at  all,  which  can  be  referred  to  the  eye. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  the 
state  of  refraction  and  the  arrangements  of  the  external  muscles, 
before  it  is  possible  to  exclude  those  forms  of  asthenopia  which 
depend  on  accommodative  or  muscular  difficulties,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  elsewhere  discussed. 

Pain  in  the  eyes,  often  described  as  at  the  back  of  the  eyes, 
unconnected  with  any  accommodative  or  muscular  abnormality^ 
and  coming  on  often  very  severely  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
after  use  of  the  eyes  for  reading,  &c.,  is  extremely  common. 
Often  the  condition  is  associated  with  more  or  less  sensitiveness 
to  light.  In  many,  and  indeed  most  of  these  cases,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  found  in  connection  with  tlie  eyes  at 
any  rate,  to  account  for  the  persistence  or  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms. Either  the  strain  on  the  attention  becomes  soon  too 
overpowering,  or  the  retina  itself  is  hypersensitive  and  easily 
tired ;  at  all  events  there  is  some  weakness  in  the  tone  or 
capabilities  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  vision.  Such  a  state 
of  nervous  asthenopia  is  probably  frequently  of  reflex  origin, 
though  the  region  from  which  the  afferent  stimulus  proceeds  is 
not  often  known.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men, 
which  has  led  some  authors  to  ascribe  it  to  uterine  irritation, 
and  even  to  describe  a  particular  form  of  chronic  inflammation 
with  which  it  is  associated.  The  causal  connection  between 
the  two,  as  a  matter  of  constant  or  even  frequent  occurrence,  is, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     Intestinal  irritation 
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also  appears  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  this  form  of  aatheoopii 
In  a  great  number  of  cases — and  I  am  disposed  to  tliink  in  bj 
far  the  greatest  number — the  pain  is  due  priraarilj  to  oth- 
exertion  of  the  eyes  at  a  time  when,  after  a  debilitating  illnen^ 
or  a  state  of  malnutrition,  anemia,  &c.,  the  nervous  tone  ia lieli;« 
par.  The  pain  thus  originating  becomes  chronic,  a  sort  o( 
neurosis  or  habit,  and  may  become  so  distressing  as  to  render 
reading  impossible  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  tinw. 
Sometimes  tlic  condition  of  the  eyes  themselves  issucliMto 
induce  asthenopia  by  over  use,  such  na  congenital  amUyopii, 
and  astigmatism,  where  the  difliculties  in  decipheriuj;  smsll 
type  are  considerable,  and  therefore  accompanied  by  abuonml 
strain.  Indeed  one  can  bring  on  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
in  one's  own  eyes  by  attempting  to  read  small  type  either 
beyond  the  limit  of  distinct  vision,  or  with  an  illumiiinlioti 
barely  siitticieutly  powerful  for  that  purpose,  and  indepemlenllj 
of  over-exertion  of  convergence  or  accommodation.  Individual! 
sufiering  from  this  form  of  asthenopia  generally  take  whm 
or  later  to  the  use  of  blue  or  dark  spectacles,  and  by  doing 
so  often  merely  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  their  retina-.  Sudi 
spectacles  should  only  be  employed  in  cases  of  deep-5e«t«d 
inflammation,  in  which  the  tempering  of  the  light  passing  inW 
the  eyes  is  one  important  means  of  complying  with  the 
indication  for  rest,  or  under  conditions  of  excessive  glare 
powerful  sources  of  illumination  or  reflection. 

Many  cases  of  retinal  or  nervous  asthenopia  are  amoni 
most  severe  and  rebellious  that  one  is  called  upon  to 
Cold  water  douches,  and  iron  internally,  are  indicated  in  sob* 
cases ;  others  are  much  benefited  by  hot  sponging  or  fonicDt«- 
tions ;  and  where  there  is  absolutely  nothing  abnormal  to  be 
discovered  in  the  eyes,  an  energetic  attempt  should  be  made  to 
break  the  habit  of  giving  up  reading  as  soon  as  the  pain  come* 
on.  This  can  only  be  done  gradually,  but  is  successful.^ 
many  cases. 

Pain,  independent  of  the  use  of  the  eyes,  is  often  coniplft" 
of,  and  is  generally  of  a  neuralgic  character,  and  more  or  Its' 
intense.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  when  there  are  points  of 
special  tenderness  around  the  eye.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  th« 
pain  is  reflex,  but  the  origin  of  most  cases  is  a  hvpersensiti**' 
ness  of  the  supra-  and  infra-orbital  branches  of  tlie  liflb  nerv^. 
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caused  generally  orifjinally  by  exposure  to  cold.  When  the  pain 
is  due  to  inflamraation  the  diagnosis  is  often  aided  by  noting  the 
circumstailces  under  which  it  is  most  intense.  Thus  sometimes 
it  comes  on  mostly  at  night,  at  other  times  mostly  when  light 
falls  into  tlie  eye,  or  when  the  eye  is  moved  in  some  particular 
direction,  or  by  pressure  on  some  part  of  the  eye  itself,  or  of 
the  surrounding  structures. 

When  douhle  vision  is  complained  of,  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  to  determine  by  covering  first  the  one  eye,  and  then  the 
other,  whether  in  eitlier  case  it  is  still  present,  or  whether  it 
always  disappears  when  one  eye  alone  is  used  ;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  diplopia  is  monocular  or  binocular.  There  is 
binocular  diploj)ia  wlieu  both  visual  axes  are  not  simultaneously 
directed  on  the  same  point  of  the  object  which  engages  the 
attention  if  tliere  is  a  fair  amount  of  vision  in  both  eyes,  and  no 
abnormal  degree  of  suppression  by  the  mind  of  the  image  falling 
on  the  misdirected  eye.  Tiiere  may  be  no  diplopia  complained  of 
even  though  there  be  wide  divergence  of  the  visual  image  of  the 
axes,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  one  eye  when  the  other  is 
used  for  fixation.  This  is  sometimes  so  complete,  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  the  diplopia  be  made  apparent.  In  otiier 
cases,  by  holding  a  re<l  glass  or  a  prism  witli  the  angle  directed 
upwards  or  downwards  in  front  of  the  fixing  eye,  the  faulty 
image  of  the  other  is  at  once  seen,  showing  that  the  suppression 
is  only  eflected  for  normal  conditions  of  similarity  in  the 
optical  images,  as  well  as  for  a  retinal  area  only,  on  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  images  corresponding  to  those 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  retina  of  the  fixing  eye  are  received. 

Again,  an  individual  may  complain  of  diplopia  even  although 
the  visual  axes  are  capable  of  crossing,  and  actually  do  cross,  on 
the  same  object.  This  is  the  case  when  other  objects  than  the 
one  fixed  engage  the  attention,  and  is  in  fact  physiological,  in  so 
far  as  most  objects  not  directly  looked  at  are  seen  double.  When, 
however,  this  kind  of  double  vision  is  complained  tif,  it  is  owing 
to  an  abnormal  degree  of  attention  being  duectcd  to  objects 
other  than  those  fixed.  Usually  there  is  a  suppression  of  one  of 
the  images  of  other  objects  than  the  one  on  which  the  visual 
axes  are  directed — a  suppression  which  is  often  so  complete  as 
to  render  it  difficult  for  many  people  to  become  conscious  of  this 
physiological  diplopia     Which  eye  is  the  one  whose  images  are 
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suppressed  in  any  particular  case  may  be  determined  by  a  Toy 
simple  experiment.    By  asking  any  one,  while  keeping  botheja 
open,  to  hold  up  their  ftuger  in  a  line  with  some  distant  object 
and  then  close  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  ere,  thej  will 
generally  find  that  the  finger  exactly  covers  the  object  as  .*e«i 
by  one  eye,  while  it  deviates  to  one  side  when  looked  at  withlh« 
other.    This  shows  that  only  the  image  of  the  eye,  in  a  line 
witii  which  and  the  distant  object  the  finger  has  been  placed,  ii 
observed,  that  of  the  other  being  more  or  less  completely  sup- 
pressed.    The  cases  of  diplopia  jjist  referred  to  are  due  to  lb« 
opposite  condition,  viz.,  to  a  too  ready  appreciation  of  the  phyij- 
ological  double  images.     This  is  mastly  met  with  in  women,  but 
occasionally  also  in  men.     WTien  once  discovered  by  them,  and 
not  recognised  as  physiological,  they  contract  a  habit  of  directiu; 
attcTition  to  the  double  images  which  sometimes  become*  almost 
painful.     Occasionally  it   is   the   nose  which  is  in  this  iray 
brought  prominently  before   their   notice,   and   w^hich  alwaji 
appears  to  get  in  the  way  of  other  objects,  by  attracting  att«n-     i 
tion  at  the  same  time  ;  at  other  times,  any  objects,  both  beyoolfl 
and  nearer  than  the  point  of  fixation,  are  continually  forcing  " 
their  two  images  on  the  attention. 

Patients  who  suffer  from  true  diplopia,  due  to  a  misdirection 
of  one  of  the  visual  axes  on  the  objects  fixed,  generally  com- 
plain most  of  the  doubling  of  that  object,  one  image  of  which 
they  usually  recognise  as  the  "  true  "  image,  that  is,  belonging 
to  the  properly  directed  eye,  and  the  other  as  the  "  false,"  the 
image  of  the  misdirected  eye.  The  false  image  not  only 
occupies  a  distinctly  abnormal  position,  but  is  besides  more  or 
less  indistinct,  owing  to  its  corresponding  to  a  peripheral  an'l 
not  a  central  impression.  Although,  however,  we  can  infer 
from  observing  to  which  eye  the  true  image  belongs,  which  i> 
the  fixing  eye,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  defect 
in  muscular  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  other,  as  the  cause 
of  diplopia  may  be  a  condition  common  to  both  eyes,  or  confined 
to  the  fixing  eye  alone,  the  eye  made  use  of  for  fixation  bein); 
often  determined  by  causes  altogether  unconnected  with  tlie 
condition  of  which  the  diplopia  is  a  mauifestatiotL  Occa- 
sionally, whilst  recogniising  the  doubling  of  the  object  fixed,  lh« 
more  distressing  symptom  complained  of  is  a  veiling  of  that 
object  by  the  projection  over  it  of  the  image   foiling  on  the 
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fovea  of  the  misdirected  eye,  so  that  two  different  objects  are 
constantly  seen,  tlie  one  through  tlie  other,  as  it  were,  just  as 
the  two  images  of  a  stereoscopic  picture  ai-e  projected  to  the 
same  position  in  space.  The  conditions  under  wliich  the 
diplopia  manifests  itself  have  to  be  inquired  into  and  tested. 
Thus,  in  many  cases  where  it  is  complained  of,  it  is  often  not 
constant,  or  it  may  not  be  present  under  all  circumstances, 
This  may  be  due  to  want  of  constancy  in  the  conditions  giving 
rise  to  it,  as  is  the  case  in  periodic  squint,  or  to  the  fact  that 
the  double  vision  only  exists  for  certain  directions  of  fixation. 

Again,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  defect  of  convergent  power, 
or  an  increased  tendency  to  or  spasm  of  convergence,  there  is 
often  diplopia  within  or  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye 
— a  distance  which  not  only  varies  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  abnonnality,  but  also  according  to  the  position  of  the  eye 
above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane  of  fixation  (see  Chap.  XV.). 

The  manner  of  testing  for  diplopia,  as  well  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  thus  obtained,  is  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  XV. 

When  the  diplopia  complained  of  is  found  in  the  way 
described  above  to  be  monocular,  the  cause  will  generally  be 
some  error  of  refraction  which  has  long  existed  or  been  lately 
acquired,  and  a  careful  examination  will  be  necessary  to  discover 
it  We  have  first  to  find  out  whether  the  diplopia  has  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  or  not.  If  so,  it  may  either  be  due  to  some 
trauma,  or  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  it  may  have  previously 
existed,  and  only  be  observed  owing  to  some  circumstance 
intervening  which  causes  tlie  patient's  attention  to  be  directed 
to  iL  If  there  has  been  a  trauma,  we  may  look  for  irregular 
tigmatism,  or  some  refractive  changes,  due  to  alteration  in  the 
silion  or  condition  of  the  lens,  &c.  The  most  common  causes 
of  acquired  monocular  diplopia  are  the  changes  sometimes  occur- 
ring in  the  lens  during  the  formation  of  cataract  and  alteration  of 
the  curvature  of  the  cornea  produced  by  inflammatory  changes. 

The  defect  of  monocliromatic  aberration,  common  to  all 
refracting  surfaces  which  are  not  of  such  a  form  as  to  neutralise 
it,  and  therefore  not  what  is  called  aplanatic,  and  which  iu 
optical  instruments  is  practically  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by 
a  centered  system  of  different  curvatures  and  different  intervening 
distances,  is  to  a  great  extent  also  rectified  in  the  eye,  partly 
owing  to  the  dioptric  arrangements,  and  partly  no  doubt  also 
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to  the  isolation  of  each  percipient  element  of  the  retina.     But 
there  is  a  form  of  monochromatic  aberration  in  the  eye  which ' 
does  not  exist  in  properly  constructed  optical  instruments,  which  ^ 
gives  rise  under  certain  conditions  to  polyopia.    This  aberratioo 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  foci  for  rays  passing  throuji 
different  portions  (sectors)   of  the  crystalline  lens   do   not  all| 
coincide.    Wlien  the  eye  is  properly  accommodated  the  want 
coincidence  of  the  foci  is  not  suHicient  to  give  rise  to  separatal 
images,  the  only  effect  of  the  condition  being  that  the  retinalj 
image  of  a  point  is  larger  than  it  would  otherwise  be.     If,  bow- 
ever,  the  retina  be  out  of  focus,  the  different  images,  iastead^ 
of  partially  overlapping,  are  seen  more  or   less  distinctly  iAi 
separate  images.    These  images  are  crossed  if  the  retina  lies  i 
front  of  the  focal  plane,  and  homonymous  if  it  lies  behind  that! 
plane — that  is  to  say,  that  on  partially  occluding  the  pupil  th« 
images  of  the  opposite  or  of  the  same  side  disappear  respectivelyJ 
This  kind  of  polyopia  is  very  evident  in  cases  of  faulty  refractioal 
(ametropia),  when  a  bright  object  for  which  the  eye  cannot  l)«! 
accommodated  is  fixed,  and  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  tliis  pheno- 
menon which  is  the  cause  of  the  polyopia  occurring  in  com- 
mencing cataract.    When  not  due  to  trauma,  the  doubling  of  llw 
image  in  one  eye,  hitherto  existing,  though  unobserved,  may 
sometimes  suddenly  force  itself  on  the  attention,  either  oviog  to 
increased  retinal  susceptibility  to  impressions,  or  to  some 
having  temporarily  disabled  the  other  eye ;  and  when  once  dii 
covered  it  may  become  more  or  less  troublesome.    In  tlua  waj 
we  sometimes  find  monocular  existing  along  with   binocalar' 
diplopia,  the  former  being  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  oocor- 
rence  of  the  latter. 

Wlien  distorted  vision,  or  metamorphopna,  ia  complained 
of,  it  should  suggest  either  some  cause  altering  tho  char- 
acter of  the  impressions  formed  on  the  retina,  as  for  inirtapfg 
irregular  astigmatism  from  any  cause,  or  some  patliok^cal 
change  which  interferes  with  the  normal  manner  in  whict 
our  judgment  of  the  shape  of  objects  seen  is  formed, 
depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  configuration  of  their  retinal^ 
images;  it  is  therefore  more  in  accordance  with  their  actual 
shape  the  more  regular  is  the  refraction  of  the  rays  throagfa  tho 
dioptric  media  of  the  eye,  and  the  more  accurately  the  raya  an 
focussed  on  the  retina.    For  the  correct  appreciation  of  fonn  il 
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is  further  necessary  tbat  the  percipient  elements  of  the  retina 
should  be  gi-oupeJ  accordlDg  to  their  normal  arrangement  in 
the  focal  surface  of  the  eye,  and  should  all  he  capable  of  exci- 
tation to  some  extent  at  least.  There  is  also  of  course  the 
psj'chical  element,  whicli  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  always  when 
there  is  a  question  of  tfie  interpretation  of  the  impressions  of 
the  senses,  has  to  be  taken  into  account 

Various  illusions  and  delusiona  occur  as  to  form  and  dimen- 
sions, as  well  as  in  connection  with  other  impressions  and  other 
special  senses.  These  constitute,  however,  for  the  most  part  at 
least,  a  chapter  in  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  do  not  call  for  consideration  as  symptoms  of 
disorders  of  the  eye. 

Of  the  size  of  objects,  again,  we  judge  partly  from  the  size 
of  their  retinal  images,  but  as  this,  besides  depending  on  their 
actual  size,  depends  also  on  their  distance  from  the  eyes,  the 
appreciation  of  size  is  more  correct  the  more  accurately  the 
distance  is  gauged.  In  comparing  the  sizes  of  two  or  more 
objects,  we  are  probably  guided  by  the  appreciation  of  their 
retinal  images  alone,  if  they  are  small.  Wlieu  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  however,  the  method  of  comparison  is  more 
complicated,  and  depends  also  upon  tlie  knowledge  gained  by 
the  musculai-  sense  on  running  the  eyes  along  over  the  different 
points  of  the  objects. 

Defects  of  accommodation  give  rise  to  alterations  in  apparent 
size,  owing  to  the  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  distance  of 
objects  within  tlie  ordinary  range  of  accommodation  whicli 
results  from  them.  Thus  where  all  at  once  there  is  a  paresis  of 
accommodation,  and  a  greater  effort  has  to  be  made  in  order  to 
focus  a  near  object  distinctly,  or  to  attempt  to  focus  it  distinctly, 
this  gives  rise  to  an  impression  of  greater  proximity  of  the 
object,  and  as  the  image  on  the  retina  is  of  course  the  same  size 
as  it  would  be  were  its  distance  more  correctly  estimated,  it 
appears  smaller.  The  micropsia  thus  occasioned  is  often  very 
marked,  and  is  met  with  both  in  cases  wliere  the  paresis  is  the 
result  of  a  direct  and  wliere  it  is  due  to  a  reflex  interference 
with  the  functions  of  the  branches  of  the  third  nerve  which 
supply  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  paresis  may  occur  idiopathi- 
cally,  or  be  due  to  the  action  of  a  mydriatic.  Conversely,  a 
spasm  of  accommodation,  from  whatever  cause,  sometimes  gives 
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rise  to  macropsia,  as  the  consciousness  of  an  abnormally  feeble 
effort  to  accommodate  the  eye  for  a  near  object  causes  t!ie  object 
to  appear  more  distant,  and  therefore  bigger  than  it  would  be 
otherwise  estimated.  Macropsia  has  been  observed  after  the 
use  of  such  myotics  as  pilocarpine  and  eserme.  Acconmiodative 
micropsia  is  most  marked  the  nearer  the  object  lies  to  therje; 
accommodative  macropsia,  on  the  other  band,  the  further  it  is 
removed  from  the  eye. 

But  besides  metamorphopsia  due  to  defects  in  accoramodi- 
tion,  there  are  also  similar  misjudgments  as  to  size,  causeii  by 
abnormally  impeded  or   facilitated  movements  of  conveij^enrt  | 
of  the  optic  axes,  or  any  optical  conditions  which  permit 
binocular  fi,xation  with  the  axes  of  vision  directed  so  as  to  tueet] 
either  nearer  or  further  off  than  the  object  looked  at.    Thu 
prisms  with  the  bases  inwards  in  front  of  each  eye  appear 
magnify  owing  to  the  axes  of  vision  meeting  further  off  than  the 
objects  looked  at,  and  therefore  an  impression  of  greater  distance 
obtained.     Prisms   with   the   bases  outwards  in  front  of  eich 
eye  appear,  on  the   other  hand,  to  diminish,  as  under  thrae 
circumstances  the  axes  of  vision  cross  in  front  of  the  ohjecti 
fixed,  whicli  appear  nearer  and  consequently  smaller  than  wouU 
be  the  case  without  tlie  prisms.     Operations  on  the  muscJe-s  ofl 
the  eye  are  sometimes,  if  there  has  been  previously  binocular  1 
vision,  followed  by  similar  apparent  alteration    in  the  siie  o(] 
near    objects.      Metamorphopsia    due    to    alterations    in   th 
percipient  elements  of  the  retina,  brought  about  by  choroids! 
exudation,  is  described  in  Chapter  VI. 

When  a  patient  complains  of  seeing  a  spot  or  SfoU  i»  jmi 
of  the  eye,  we  have  first  to  inquire  whether  it  is  stalionaiy  aod 
constantly  visible,  or  only  comes  into  view  when  the  eye  iij 
suddenly  moved,  or  lias  apparently  an  independent  motiotL    lU 
behaviour  in  these  respects  gives  a  clue  where  to  look  for  tliej 
cause.      When  stationary  and  always  projected  in  the  sams^ 
direction  with  reference  to  that  taken  up  by  the  eye,  it  will 
either  be  due  to  some  circumscribed  opacity  of  the  cornea  «r 
lens,  possibly  also  of  the  vitreous,  or  to  some  change  in  th« 
retina.     An  interruption  in  the  field  of  vision  of  this  last  natare,i 
or  a  scotoma,  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  acccirdinjr  uW 
gives  rise  or  not  to  a  consciousness  of  the  interruption  ; 
to  a  more  or  less  black  spot. 
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Where  a  lesion  primarily  involves  the  nerve  fibres  of  the 
retina  the  resulting  scotoma  is  unperceived  or  negative ;  where, 
I  on  the  other  hand,  lesions  involving  the  retinal  pigment  and 
t  choroid  cause  the  scotoma,  there  is  more  or  less  consciousness 
of  its  existence.  This  Foerster  explains  by  assuming  that  there 
is  unequal  stimulation  of  the  light-perceiving  elements  in  the 
defective  and  surrounding  areas,  the  subjective  sensation 
associated  with  any  lesion  giving  rise  to  torpor  of  the  retina 
being  that  of  relative  darkness.  The  shape  of  a  positive  scotoma 
may  often  be  learnt  by  asking  the  patient  to  draw  the  outline  of  it 
on  a  piece  of  wliite  paper.  Positive  scotomata  are  generally  most 
marked  in  subdued  liglit.  AVhere  the  spot  is  not  stationarj'  it  is 
generally  due  to  the  shadow  cast  by  something  on  the  vitreous 
(see  vitreous  opacities,  page  185).  A  less  common  and  very 
apparent  cause  is  the  movement  of  a  dislocated  and  opaque  lens. 
Small  spots,  or  muscw  volitante^,  which  cannot  be  detected  with 
the  ophthalmoscope,  are  very  commonly  compliuned  of  (see 
muscte,  page  333).  Clouded  vision  is  often  met  with,  and 
should  direct  attention  to  the  choroid  or  to  the  possible 
existence  of  glaucoma.  If  intermittent  in  its  character,  there 
I  will  often  be  reason  to  suspect  glaucoma.  Patients  suffering 
I  from  glaucoma  often  complain  of  seeing  everything  clouded  even 
when  found  on  examination  to  have  full  visual  acuity. 

Sensatioris  0/  liglU  and  colour  may  arise  even  when  there  is 
no  objective  cause  to  account  for  them — that  is,  even  when  no 
undulations  of  the  ether,  such  as  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
luminous  impressions,  fiud  their  way  to  tiie  retina.  A  purely 
subjective  sensation  of  this  kind  may  be  the  result  of  a 
mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the 
retina  or  optic  nerve,  or  of  t!ie  centres  of  vision.  The  light  so 
seen  may  appear  coloured  or  uncoloured,  according  to  the  site 
and  nature  of  the  stimulation.  Further,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, coloured  luminous  impressions  may  be  received  when 
the  objective  source  is  of  a  nature  which  should  only  give  rise 
normally  to  uncoloured  light  sensations.  This  may  be  due 
either  to  causes  whicli  separate  the  compound  white  light  into 
its  constituent  rays,  or  to  such  as  give  rise  to  a  selection  of  some 
rays,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  or  less  absorption  of  otiiers. 

Direct  pressure  over  a  portion  of  the  eye  behind  its  equator 
also  produces  in  the  dark  a  so-called  j)ho8phene  or  sensation  of 
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light,  wbich  is  referred  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  field  of 
vision.  If  a  similar  pressure  be  made  in  the  light  instead  of 
in  the  dark,  it  is  a  darkish  spot  which  is  seen,  the  retina 
being  apparently  rendered  by  such  mechanical  irritation  leas 
responsive  to  stimulation  by  light.  The  slight  stretchijig  to 
which  tlie  retina  is  subjected  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
also  gives  rise  to  faint  phosphenes,  which  may  be  experienced  by 
suddenly  relaxing  tlie  accommodation  in  the  dark.  Phosphenes 
also  occur  in  f<irced  movements  of  the  eye.  These  appear  to  be 
most  marked  on  turning  the  eye  upwards,  and  are  probably  due 
more  to  intermittent  pressure  of  the  oculo-motor  muscles  in  the 
eyeball  than  to  stretching  of  tlie  optic  nerve  by  the  movement. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  colour  in  the  phosphenes,  due  to 
stretcliing  of  the  retina  from  any  cause,  may  be  of  importance 
as  affording  some  indication  of  the  portion  stretched,  apart  from 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  locality  of  the  field  to  which  they 
are  projected.  The  most  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are 
either  totally  colour  blind,  or  require  a  very  much  greater 
stimulation  to  give  rise  to  coloured  impressions  than  more 
central  portions.  Consequently,  M'hen  they  alone  are  mechani- 
cally stimulated  tlie  phosphenes  are  colourless.  As  a  general 
rule,  indeed,  colourless  phosplienes  are  due  to  stretching  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  retina.  Such  colourless  and  iudeftnite 
phosplienes  are  complained  of,  too,  where  there  is  sliglit  cyclitjs. 
They  take  the  form  of  more  or  less  incomplete  circles,  and,  aa 
they  are  not  constant,  are  in  all  probability  brought  about  by 
movements  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  cause  dragging  of,  or . 
pressure  on,  the  hypersensitive  anterior  part  of  the  retina. 

A  common  cause  of  coloureil  vision,  owing  to  a  change  pro-  ' 
duced  on  the  compound  rays  of  white  light  as  they  enter  the 
eye,  is  afforded  by  those  states  of  the  cornea  wliich  give  rise  to  | 
diffraction.     This  can  only  in  so  far  be  looked  upon  as  a  subjec- 
tive  sensation  in  that  the  physical  conditions,  as  far  as  the  lighl 
is  concei'ned,  are  such  as  would  not  under  norinid  circumstanres 
give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  colour.     In  looking  at  the  slre«i 
lamps,  for  instance,  througli  the  glass  of  a  carriage  wiitdow. 
wliicli  is  covered  with  the  closely  pucketl  particles  of  moLsture  i 
which  arise  from  the  condensation  on  it  of  the  vapour  within. ' 
one  frequently  notices  the  lights  surrounded  by  coloured  haloes. 
Tlie  same  appearance  may  sometimes  be  observed  without  Um 
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intervention  of  the  glass,  and  it  is  then  usually  pathological  and 
due  to  a  similar  arrangement  of  intransparent  particles  in  the 
cornea.  This  symptom  of  seeing  haloes  round  lights  is  one  of  tlie 
commonest  and  most  important  indications  of  tlie  early  stage  of 
glaucoma.  Although  a  frequent  symptom  in  glaucoma,  sucli 
coloured  haloes  ai*e  by  no  means  pathognomonic  of  that  disease. 
They  may  be  seen  in  all  cases  where  the  cornea  assumes  from 
»ny  cause  a  diffuse  cloudiness.  Even  tlVe  secretion  which  in 
3me  cases  of  conjunctivitis  gathers  across  the  coniea  may  give 
rise  to  them.  When  spontaneously  complained  of,  and 
especially  wlien  there  is  no  appearance  in  the  cornea  at  the 
time  of  examination  to  account  for  the  halo,  and  when,  too,  it 
does  not  disappear  on  rubbing  the  eyes,  its  existence  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  glaucoma. 

Test  for  the  jtresence  of  binocular  vision. — It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  determine  whether  in  any  case  binocular  vision 
ejcists  or  not.  This  may  be  done  with  a  stereoscope  and  suitably 
selected  pictures,  or  by  Hering's  method.  In  tills  method  the 
patient  is  caused  to  look  with  botli  eyes  through  a  tube  blackened 
inside,  and  across  one  end  of  whicli  a  string  is  stretched.  If 
a  small  object  such  as  a  bead  or  pea  be  dropped  immediately  in 
front  of  or  beliind  the  tliread,  any  one  with  binocular  vision 
can  at  once  tell  whether  it  has  fallen  nearer  to  his  eyes  or 
further  away  from  them  than  the  thread.  If  binocular  vision 
be  absent,  a  few  trials  show  that  the  relative  distances  of  the 
falling  object  and  thread  cannot  be  appreciated. 


Objective  ExAinuATios  of  the  Eye. 

The  objective  examination  of  the  eye  should  be  made  in  a 
routine  manner,  which  can  be  atliiered  to  after  a  little  practice 
without  any  sacrifice  of  time,  and  which  prevents  any  existing 
defects  or  abnormalities  from  being  overlooked.  An  inspection 
may  be  rapidly  made  of  the  lids,  conjunctiva,  cornea,  and  iris, 
and  the  intraocular  tension,  state  of  muscular  equilibrium  and 
power  of  convergence  determined,  before  the  subjective  exami- 
nation is  begun.  After  the  visual  acuity  of  each  eye  has  been 
noted,  and  any  other  subjective  test  which  may  be  considered 
necessary  applied,  the  objective  examination  is  continued  in  the 
dark  room,  first  by  examining  the  cornea  by  oblique  illumina- 
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tion,  then  by  reflecting  light  with  the  ophthahnoscope  into  the 
eye  to  ascertain  the  transparency  of  the  other  dioptric  media, 
and  finally  by  obtaining  an  ophthalmoscopic  image  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  back  of  the  eye. 

By  insptdion  of  the  lids  we  note  any  abnormality  of  tlie  skin 
and  of  the  cilia,  also  whether  the  puncta  lachrynialia  are  rightly 
applied  to  the  eye,  or  at  all  everted.    The  position  of  the  lids 
with  respect  to  the  eyes  should  be  noted.      By  causing  the 
patient  to  move  the  eyes  upwards  and  downwards  any  Abnor- 
mality in  the  lid  movements  may  be  detected.     By  placing  the 
finger  or  thumb  on  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  and  slightly  pullin? 
it  down,  while  the  patient  is  directed  to  look  up,  the  lower  lid 
is  ectropionised,  and  the  conjunctival  surface  brought  into  view, 
If  normal  in  appearance  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  inner 
surface  of  tlie  upper  lid,  but  should  the  lower  be  injected  or 
inflamed,  or  should  there  be  any  affection  of  the  cornea,  iha  | 
upper  lid  must  l)e  everted.     This  is  done  by  raising  the  lid  with  I 
the  thumb  of  the  one  hand  applied  on  its  outer  surface,  so  as  ti)  I 
cause  the  eyelashes  to  project  forwards.     The  eyelashes  are  then 
grasped  between  the  forefiugerand  thumb  of  tlie  other  hand.andl 
the  lid  in  tliis  way  pulled  downwards  and  forwards,  while  the 
patient  is  told  to  look  down.     At  the  same  time  the  skin  beloff 
the  first  thumb,  which  is  slightly  raised  from  its  former  position,  | 
is  pressed  downwiirds.    Finally,  a  movement  of  rotation  upwards  1 
of  the  other,  holding  the  margins  of  the  lid,  is  made  round  ittsu 
fulcrum.    This  causes  the  conjunctival  surface  to  spring  into  vi^ft, 
and  the  more  completely  the  more  the  eye  is  directed  downwaitk 

The  intraocular  tcjision  is  best  tested  by  gently  pressing  tb«J 
tips  of  the  two  forefingers  on  the  eye  through  the  upper  hd,^! 
while  the  patient  looks  down.     By  alternatively  varjing  tbM 
degi-ee  of  pressure  of  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  on  the  era 
some  idea  is  obtained  of  the  resistance  which  it  offers.     AnotLa 
way  is  to  cause  the  patient  to  look  up,  and  apply  the  tip  of 
forefinger  of  one  hand  directly  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  glob 
below  the  cornea,  making  a  slight  tapping  movement  withon 
altogether  removing  the  finger  from  the  eye.    The  interpret 
tion  of  the  impressions  thus  conveyed  to  the  finger  is  referred 
in  the  chapter  on  glaucoma. 

The  condition  of  dtfnamic  equilibrium  of  the  external  rati 
of  the  eye  i.9  determined,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  practii 
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purposes,  by  causing  the  patient  to  fix  a  distant  object  alter- 
nately with  cither  eye,  whilst  the  observer's  hand  is  held  in 
front  of  the  other,  and  by  noticing  whether  any  movement  takes 
place  in  the  eye  which  has  been  occluded  on  removal  of  tbe 
hand.  If  it  is  then  moved  inwards,  there  must  have  been  a 
divergence ;  if  outwards,  a  convergence  of  the  axes  when  the 
eye  was  excluded  from  fixation.  The  different  conditions  met 
'with,  and  their  bearing  on  the  pathology  of  the  ocolar  muscles, 
ere  discussed  in  Chapter  XV. 

The  difjrec  of  convcrgerux  is  tested  by  causing  the  patient  to 
fix  a  small  object  which  is  gradually  approached  to  his  face,  and 
then  noticing  the  shortest  distance  up  to  which  the  two  axes 
continue  to  be  directed  on  it. 

Tfu  txaviinatwn  of  the  crvmta  hy  oUiqiif  iUuminafirm  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  should  always  be  undertaken  before 
making  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  It  is  done  in  the 
'  following  way.  The  rays  from  the  source  of  light  used  for 
ophthalmoscopic  examinations  are  concentrated  by  means  of  a 
convex  lens  on  the  cornea.  By  slight  movements  the  focus  of 
'light  is  made  to  fall  on  different  parts  of  the  cornea,  and  thus 
show  up  any  imperfection.  By  its  means  any  cicatrix,  however 
faint,  can  be  detected.  By  approaching  the  lens  slightly  to  the 
eye  the  surface  of  the  iris  may  be  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
more  thoroughly  examined  than  by  mere  inspection  without  the 
concentrated  light.  When  there  is  any  infiltration  or  deposit  of 
any  other  kind  in  the  cornea  which  calls  for  closer  examination, 
.  the  oblique  examination  may  Ije  combined  with  some  methwl  of 
magnification.  If  the  observer  be  shortsighted,  he  may  be  able 
to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  obtain  a  good  large  image ;  but 
if  not,  another  convex  lens  may  be  held  in  the  otlier  hand,  and 
the  illuminated  cornea  observed  through  it,  A  rectangular 
portion  of  a  large  lens  is  very  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
admits  of  the  structures  being  seen  binoculariy,  with  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  relative  depths.  For  the  more  minute 
examination  of  corneal  aflections  it  ia  customary  to  use  a  strong 
convex  glass  placed  behind  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  action  of  the  jf^P^h  and  the  degree  to  which  it  contracts 
to  light,  may  be  tested  by  reflecting  light  on  the  eye  hy  means 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  mirror.  In  this  way  the  light  which,  by 
altering  the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the  eye,  or  diminishing 
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the  strength  of  the  source  of  illumination — as  can  be  readily 
done  if  a  gas  jet  be  used — can  be  altere<:l  in  intensity,  and  can 
be  flashed  ou  and  off  with  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  hand 
holding  tlie  mirror.  By  keeping  a  constant  degree  of  illumiiii- 
tion  on  the  eyes,  and  directing  the  patient  to  keep  fixing  ibe 
finger,  as  it  is  approached  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
face,  the  presence  or  absence  of  contraction  of  the  pupils,  which 
is  normally  associated  with  accommodation  and  the  converg?ncs 
of  the  visual  axes,  is  tested.  Even  in  ca.ses  where  the  piiuenl 
examined  is  blind,  the  presence  of  a  relation  between  ocm- 
vergeuce  and  pupillary  contraction  may  be  tested  by  causing  him 
to  attempt  to  look  at  his  own  finger  as  he  brings  it  nearer  and' 
nearer  to  his  eyes.  This  will  cause  him  to  converge,  and  if  thero 
exists  an  associated  pupillary  contraction  it  will  then  be  seen. 

Tilt  transparent;/  of  the  lens  and  vilrcaus  is  examined  into 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  mirror,  the  aperture  of  which  is  held 
in  front  of  the  observer's  eye,  while  the  mirror  is  given  such  a 
direction  that  the  light  is  reflected  into  the  eye.  Any  existing 
opacity  is  then  seen  as  a  grey  or  black  interruption  of  the 
reddish  reflection  of  the  back  of  the  eye.  If  the  opacity  \a 
stationary,  it  is  observed  to  have  no  movement  independent  of 
the  eye,  although  there  is  an  apparent  movement  as  the  eye  is 
moved,  wliich  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  position  of  the 
opacity.  If  it  lies  behind  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye.  it 
appears  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  eye,  if  in 
front  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
centre  of  rotation  the  less  does  it  appear  to  change  its  ptwition. 
Floating  opacities  are  most  readily  made  out  by  causing  the 
patient  to  move  his  eyes  rapidly  in  diflerent  directions,  and  then 
to  keep  them  steady  when  they  come  into  view  iu  the  area 
illuminated.  Opacities  in  the  lens  may  be  limited,  and  can 
often  only  be  seen  if  the  pupil  be  well  dilated  with  a  mydriatic. 

There  are  tiro  methods  of  obtaining  an  imaijc  of  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  known  as  the  indirtet  and 
direct  methods  of  examination.  The  former  is  generally  pre- 
ferable, and  in  most  cases  all  that  is  required ;  but  when  an 
examination  by  this  method  does  not  afford  an  explanation  kt 
an  existing  visual  defect,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  study  mon 
closely  any  pathological  changes,  the  direct  examination  should 
be  made  in  addition,  as  by  it  a  much  greater  magnification  is 
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obtained.  Special  attention  should  be  directed — (1.)  to  the 
optic  disc,  and  notice  taken  of  its  colour,  the  size  and  condition 
of  the  larger  vessels  which  lie  on  it,  and  the  state  of  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  parts ;  (2.)  to  the  peripherj*  of  the  fundus, 
by  causing  the  patient  to  look  up  and  down  to  either  side,  and, 
if  necessary,  slightly  moving  one's  position  so  as  to  bring  the 
most  peripheral  portions  into  ^-iew;  and  (3.)  to  the  macula 
lutea.  The  examination  of  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is 
often  difficult,  unless  the  pupil  has  been  previously  dilated.  A 
mydriatic  should  therefore  be  used  if  the  appearances  in  other 
parts  of  the  fundus  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  tlie  symptoms, 
and  for  this  purpose  homatropine  is  most  suitable,  as  it  does  not 
produce  sucli  a  prolonged  paralysis  of  accommodiUion  as  atropine, 
though  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  acting  considerably  more  slowly. 
It  is  also  safer  in  the  case  of  old  people,  in  whom,  if  there  is 
a  tendency  to  glaucoma,  an  acute  attack  of  that  disease  is  more 
likely  to  be  set  up  by  atropine  than  by  the  weaker  mydriatic. 

By  the  indirect  vvdlwd  of  cxiunination  a  magnified  inverted 
image  is  obtained  of  the  structures  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The 
ob8er\'er,  placing  the  back  of  the  ophthalmoscope  mirror  in 
front  of  his  eye  in  such  a  manner  that  he  look.s  through  the 
aperture  in  its  centre,  reflects  tlie  light  from  a  lamp  or  gas  jot 
at  the  side  of  the  patient's  head  into  the  patient's  eye,  and  from 
a  distance  of  12  to  18  inches.  With  the  other  hand  ho  holds  a 
convex  lens  of  a  strength  of  from  10  to  15  dioptres,  in  such 
a  manner  that  its  centre  comes  to  lie  in  a  line  joining  the 
pupil  of  the  patient  with  his  own  pupil,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  patient's  eye  about  equal  to  the  focus  of  the  lens. 
To  steady  the  lens  in  this  position,  it  is  customary  to  rest  tlie 
little  finger  against  the  patient's  forehead.  There  is  tlien  formed 
an  inverted  ai-rial  image  of  some  part  of  the  back  of  the  eye 
between  the  convex  lens  and  the  observer,  whicli  the  oliserver 
can  see  if  his  eye  is  properly  accommodated  for  tiie  distance. 
By  moving  the  head  back  and  forwards  the  position  in  wliich 
the  image  can  be  most  distinctly  soeu  is  soon  found.  It  will 
be  further  away  the  greater  is  the  distance  of  the  observer's 
near  point.  Hypermetropes  and  presbyopes  generally  aid  their 
accommodation  by  bringing  a  small  convex  leus  behind  the 
aperture  of  ophthalmoscope. 

By  the  dirKt  examination  a  magnified  erect  image  of  the 
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back  of  the  eye  is  obtained.     The  observer,  keeping  his  eye 
behind  the  aperture  in  the  ophthalmoscope,  reflects  the  light  into  A 
the  patient's  eye  from  a  distance  of  less  than  two  inches,  and  ™ 
receives  the  rays  which  pass  back  from  the  patient's  eye  into 
his  own,  and,  focussing  them  on  his  retina,  obtains  an  image  of 
the  structures  from   which  they  liave  been  reflected.     If  tha  _ 
obser^'er  be  emmetropic  and  the  patient  emmetropic  and  uoac-  H 
commodated,  the  image  is  obtained  by  the  eye  without  anj 
accommodation.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient's  eye  be 
hypermetropic,  the  observer  will  have  to  exert  a  proportionaw  I 
amount  of  accommodation,  or  place  a  conve.x  lens  sufiicient  lo  j 
correct  tlie  hj^ermetropia  behind  the  apert\ire  in  the  oplithal- 
moscope  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  image  of  the  fundus.     If  the  \ 
patient  or  the  observer  be  myopic,  the  latter  will  only  obtain  t 
proper  definition  of  the  image  of  tiie  fundus  by  makins  the 
e.\amination    through    a   concave  lens  of   sufficient  strength 
placed  behind  the  ophthalmoscope.     It  follows,  too,  that  if 
observer  be  myopic  and  the  patient  hypermetropic,  or  tiu. 
no  lens  or  accommodative  effect  will  be  required,  if  the  amount 
of  the  defects  neutralise  each  other,  while,  if  they  do  not,  the  J 
glass  or  accommodative  change  corresponding  to  the  diflferenc«l 
in  the  degree  of  ametropia  is  required   to   obtain  a  di«tinc 
image.     This  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  chapter  on  refraction,  ^ 
and  cannot  be  properly  understood  unless  the  reader  has  i 
knowledge  of  the  errors  of  refmction  commonly  met  with. 


The  Magnification  of  the  Ophthalmoscopic  Ijuge, 

By  the  indirect  method  of  examination  an  inverted  iniAge  is  I 
formed  of  the  back  of  an  emmetropic  eye  at  the  principal  focus  rfl 
the  convex  lens,  and  therefore,  whatever  be  the  distance  of  th«  | 
lens  from  the  eye,  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  lens.   Tbo 
stronger  tiie  lens,  too,  the  nearer  will  tliis  image  lie  to  it.    It  i« 
evident,  too,  from  Fig.  114  that  the  size  of  the  aerial  image  is  to  the 
object  at  the  back  of  the  eye  as  the  focal  distance  of  the  len.'ii.'ito 
the  distance  from  the  second  nodal  point  to  the  retina.  If  wo  call 
this  latter  distance/,  and  the  focus  of  the  lens/,  the  magnificatioo 

u     9' 

The  magnification  with  a  lens  of  75  niillimetrea  or  3  iud'** 


The  distance  may  be  taken  roughly  =15nullinieti*  ^ 
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focus,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  the  purpose,  would  therefore 
be  about  5  diameters,  that  with  a  stronger  one  less,  e.g.,  with  a 
2\  inch  focus  not  much  more  than  4  diameters. 


Fig.  114. 

By  direct  examination  of  an  emmetropic  eye  by  another 
emmetropic  and  similar  eye,  the  size  of  the  image  formed  in  the 
observer's  eye  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  object  from  which 
the  rays  proceed  in  the  eye  examined.  This  is  evident  from 
Fig.  114.  To  estimate  the  magnification,  then,  we  have  to  con- 
sider that  the  definition  thus  obtained  is  similar  to  that  of  any 
other  external  object  whose  retinal  image  is  the  same  size. 
Thus,  if  we  take  the  diameter  of  the  disc  roughly  as  ITS 
mQlimetres,  we  have  merely  to  calculate  what  size  of  object  at 
any  particular  distance  would  give  a  retinal  image  of  the 
diameter  of  175.  Taking  the  same  value  for  /  as  before  (and 
neglecting  therefore  any  change  which  is  caused  in  its  value  by 
the  necessary  accommodation),  the  definition  would  be  about 
the  same  as  that  obtained  by  a  penny  held  at  between  10  and 
11  inches  from  the  eye.  The  diameter  of  a  penny  is  about  31 
millimetres,  so  that  we  have  1"15  :  15  =  31 :  266.  The  magnifica- 
tion is  then  as  31  to  17"5,  or  roughly  18  diameters,  if  we 
compare  the  ophthalmoscopic  distinctness  of  the  image  with 
that  which  the  naked  eye  would  give  of  the  disc  at  266  milli- 
metres from  its  first  nodal  point,  i.e.,  at  about  lOJ  inches  from 
the  eye.  The  apparent  size  of  the  magnified  disc  or  other 
portion  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  depends  on  the  distance  to 
which  it  is  mentally  projected.  To  different  observers  the  same 
disc  will,  on  this  account,  appear  magnified  in  different  degrees. 

As  is  explained  in  the  chapter  on  refraction,  and  exhibited  by 
Fig.  90,  the  magnification  of  the  indirect  ophthalmoscopic  image  in  the 
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case  of  ametropia  depends  on  the  distance  at  which  the  convex  lens  is 
held  from  the  eye.  We  may  get  an  approximate  expression  for  the 
magnification  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  ametropia,  the  focus  of  the 


Fig.  115. 

convex  lens,  and  its  distance  from  the  eye,  in  the  following  way  : — In 
the  case  of  myopia  (see  Fig.  115)  put  M  for  the  distance  of  the  far 
point  from  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye.  (To  simplify  we  may  look 
upon  the  two  nodal  points  as  meiged  into  one.)  We  have  then  for 
the  size  of  the  image  (j3)  at  the  far  point  compared  with  the  object  at 

back  of  the  eye,  ii  =  — -. 


;8' 


MU 


and  for  the  relation  of  I  the  image  after  refraction  through  the  convex 

1  I       V 

lens  ^=- 

.-.    I  =  -  )8 
u 

Again,  from  the  general  formula  4  6.)  —-_=-  — 

u      V  J 

uf 

«+/ 

Putting  then  for  «,  M  -  D,  where  D  equals  the  distance  between  the 

nodal  point  of  the  lens  and  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye,  and  substituting 

the  values  found  for  )8  and  v,  we  get — 

1__  / M 

U 


9 


16) 


From  both  wo  see  that  I  increases  when  D,  the  distance  of  the  lens 
from  the  eye,  is  increased.  From  the  first  it  is  evident  that  I 
diminishes  as  M  is  diminished,  that  is,  as  the  degree  of  myopia 
increases.     From  the  second  expression  again  we  find  that  by  increas- 
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ing^  that  is,  by  making  the  lens  weaker,  I  is  increased  in  size.  The 
equation  also  shows  that  when  M  becomes  infinite,  i.e.,  when  there  is 

no  myopia,  Tj  =  ~  as  we  have  already  seen  is  the  expression  for  the 

magnification  in  emmetropia.  But  we  evidently  get  the  same  expres- 
sion for  the  magnification  by  making /^D,  and  yet  the  magnification 
is  not  the  same  as  in  emmetropia,  but  less,  as  the  value  of  ^  increases 
with  the  myopia.  To  distinguish  between  the  </  in  the  case  of 
emmetropia  and  that  in  myopia,  we  may  write  for  ^,  ^y^,  and  the 
expression  for  the  magnification  in  myopia,  when  the  convex  lens  is 
held  at  the  distance  of  its  focus  from  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye 

becomes  fj='p~i  or  if  we  put  in  the  value  of  ^^,  which  we  get  if 

the  myopia,   as    is  usually  the   case,   is    axial    from  the    formula 

—  +  —j  =  1,  and  put  for  G  and  G',  the  distances  respectively  of  the 

first  and  second  nodal  points  from  the  foci,  their  equivalents,  ^  and  <^, 
and  for  </,  M  as  before,  this  may  be  written 

a  value  for  I  obviously  less  than  t-,  the  value  in  emmetropia,   and 

the  more  so  the  smaller  is  M,  that  is,  the  higher  the  degree  of  myopia. 
The  general  formula  in  the  case  of  axial  myopia  is  then  conveniently 
written — 

U-^'  M+/-D ^^^^ 
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In  the  case  of  hypermetropia  (see  Fig.  116)  we  arrive  by  a  similar 
method,  and  calling  the  distance  of  the  far  point  to  the  nodal  point 
of  the  eye  H,  at  the  expression  for  magnification — 

I  /  iL 

U~    ,/,       /-D\       ,/H  +  D 


^(•-^)  ^(T-') 


17.) 
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As  before,  this  becomes  when  H  =  «  that  is,  when  the  hypernietrupii 
is  reduced  to  nothing  vj  = '  . ,  the  expression  for  the  aagnificfttion 

in  emmetropia. 

From  both  expressions  we  see  that  as  D.  the  distance  of  th« 
lens  from  the  eye,  is  increased,  I  diminishes.  From  the  first  we  «r» 
that  as  II  is  diminished,  that  is,  as  the  hypermelropia  increue^,  I 
becomes  greater. 

And  from  the  second  it  is  evident  that  the  diminution  of  /  or  t}ie 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  convex  lens,  causes  I  to  diminish. 

For  the  case  wliere/=  D,  or  the  lens,  is  held  at  the  distance  of  ita 
focus  from  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye,  we  hare  as  in  myopia 

or  by  putting  in  the  valae  of  g\  in  the  case  of  axial  hypermetrDpn 

I      /  H  +  .^' 

which  shows  that  I  is  always  greater  than  in  emmetropia,  and  the 
more  so  the  higher  the  degree  of  hypermetropia.  The  general  fommla 
in  the  case  of  axial  hypermetropia  fur  the  magnification  of  the  indirect 
ophthalmoscopic  image  is  then 

U"./.  ■  H-/+D *''^' 

The  magnification  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  image  by  the  method 
of  indirect  examination  in  the  case  of  ametropia  diB'en  from 
that  got  by  the  same  lens  as  in  emmetropia,  iu  that  it  altera 
with  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  eyes.  For  myopia  the 
magnification  is  less,  and  the  more  so  the  higher  the  myopia, 
until  the  lens  is  withdrawn  beyond  the  point  where  its  distance 
from  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  eciuals  its  focal  distance.  The 
magnification  goes  on  increasing  as  the  lens  is  withdrawn,  and 
more  rapidly  the  higher  the  degree  of  myopia.  For  liyjierme- 
tropia  the  magnification  is  greater,  and  the  more  so  the  higher 
the  degree  of  hypermetropia,  until  the  lens  is  withdrawn  beyond 
the  point  where  its  distance  from  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye 
equals  its  focal  distance.  The  magnification  goes  on  diminishiDg 
OS  the  lens  is  withdrawn,  and  more  rapidly  the  higher  the  degree 
of  hy])eTmetropia. 

TIlc  amount  of  fundus  visible  on  indirect  examinaiion  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  inversely  as  the  magnification.     It  increases 


I 
I 
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with  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  pnpil  of  the  eye  examined, 
with  the  distEince  separating  the  observer  from  the  convex  lens, 
and  with  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  the  ophthalmoscope. 

This  is  seen  in  Fig.  117.  The  figure  shows  the  size  IJ  of  half  the 
diameter  of  the  portion  of  the  fundus  which  can  be  seen  by  an  ob- 
server whose  eye  is  behind  the  ophthalmoscope  aperture,  half  the 
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diameter  of  which  is  represented  by  E  at  a  distance  d  from  the  image 
formed  by  a  lens  of  focal  distance  /,  held  at  a  distance  D  from  the 
nodal  point  of  the  eye,  and  through  a  pupil  half  the  diameter  of  which 
i8j>.  The  case  represented  is  that  of  emmetropia.  It  is  supposed, 
too,  that  the  lens  is  held  at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  the  image 
of  the  iris  masking  that  of  the  fundus. 
From  the  figure  we  have 


.-I^I-E     ,,,/JI^,, 

Putting  in  the  above  value  of  I — 

a. 

^            d          '    ^ 

Agftin 

And 

Sr"      x-D 


aj-D 


2o 
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Putting  in  the  above  value  of  x  and  Bimplifying,  we  get 

TT-g'(y-l') 
U j^_. 

Substituting  for  y  its  value  at  a.) — 

U  therefore  increases  at  the  same  time  as  g',  p,  and  E,  and  diminisbea  - 
with  the  increase  of/.     It  also  increases  with  D  and  with  </. 

When/=D,  a  convenient  position,  and  one  in  which  the  image  of 
the  pupU  does  not  get  in  the  way  of  the  fundus — 

,{/(<!  P+/E) 


U  = 


r 


18a.) 


As  an  example  take 

d  =  250  mm. 

ji  =      3  mm. ;  E  =  1  -5  mm. ;  and  ff  =  lo  mm. 

The  amount  of  visible  fundus  is  then  approximately 

15(760+105) 


/=  70  mm. ; 
E=  15  mm. 


4900 


X  2  =  5-24  mm. 


that  is  a  portion  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  three  timca  as  mnch 
as  the  disc.  In  the  case  of  ametropia,  as  the  magnification  vatiM 
with  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  eye,  the  amount  of  the  foadm 
visible  at  once  is  more  or  less  than  emmetropia  with  the  eamt  ut»  of 
pupil  and  the  observer's  eye  at  the  same  distance  from  the  ai'tial  imaga, 
according  as  the  maguilicatiou  is  less  or  greater  than  that  of  th* 
emmetropic  image.  The  formulae  corresponding  to  l^.)  for  niyopk 
and  hypcrmetropia  are  rather  long,  and  show  nothing  further.  They 
are  therefore  not  given. 

To  get  the  magnification  in  the  case  of  ametropia  by  the  dinet 
method  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  must  tirst  comp»rB  Uw 
size  of  the  image  in  the  observer's  eye  with  the  object  in  tho  eye 
examined,  and  then  apply  the  some  reasoning  as  for  the  magnificatioa  j 
in  emmetropia. 

From  Fig.  118,  which  represents  the  case  of  myopia,  we  bare  to 


Calling  M  the  distance  from  tho  nodal  {loint 


find  then  a  value  for  ^  . 

of  the  myopic  eye  to  ita  far  point,  and  (/„  and  ^^  the  distaneee  to  the 
respective  retina>  from  their  nodal  points,  and  putting  /7  for  the  atae  of 
U  at  the  far  point  of  the  myopic  eye,  we  have  from  the  figure 

l-]L    ■  u  &^ 

U    </u     "      °  M 
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ka  the  angle  A  C  B  is  that  under  which  the  image  of  XJ,  which  is 
formed  by  the  concave  lens  at  oo ,  is  seen  by  the  observei's  eye,  we 
have  also  from  similar  triangles 


_I_ 


1  = 


f 


And  by  division 


I 
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M 


19.) 


In  the  case  of  axial  myopia  the  value  of  ^^  is  got  from  the  formula 

P     O' 

—  +  -T-  =  1.    Putting  M  for  g  and  4>'  and  <^  for  G  and  G'  respectively, 

9      9 

we  get 

M  ^ 

19.)  therefore  becomes 


^. 


and/B  =  <^ 


<^' 


19a.) 


'When/=M-  <^'  then  I  =  tJ,  and  the  magnification  is  the  same  as  in 
emmetropia,  whereas  it  is  greater  for  M  -  ^'>/,  and  less  for  M  -  <^'</. 
As  M  is  measured  from  the  first  nodal  point  M-<f>'  =/,  when  the 
correcting  lens  is  at  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye,  so  that  for  this 
position  the  magnification  is  the  same  as  in  emmetropia.  For  correc- 
tion with  a  stronger  lens  further  from  the  eye  it  is  greater,  and  for 
correction  with  a  weaker  lens  nearer  the  eye  it  is  less  than  in 
emmetropia.  These  differences  come  to  tell  considerably  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  myopia,  and  as  the  lens  is  generally  further  from 
the  observed  eye  than  its  anterior  focal  plane,  the  magnification  in 
excessive  degrees  of  myopia  is  considerably  greater  than  in  emme- 
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tropia.     The  corresponding   fonnulse   in  the  case  of   hypermetropia 
(Fig.  119)  are 


and 


/ 


20a.) 


For  H  +  (^'  =/  the  magnification    ifl  the  same  as  in  emmetropia,  for 
H  +  <^'>/  it  is  greater,  and  for  H +  <#.'</  less,  than  in  emmetropia. 


Ji 


M 
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As  H  is  measured  from  the  nodal  point,  11  +  ^'=/whem  the  correct- 
ing lens  is  at  the  anterior  focal  jilano  uf  the  eye,  so  that  for  tiaa 
position  the  magnification  is  tho  same  as  in  emmetropia.  For  corn©- 
tion  with  a  stronger  lens  nearer  the  eye  it  is  greater,  and  ■with  a 
weaker  lens  further  away  from  the  eye  less  than  in  emmetropia. 

It  is  evident  that  by  selecting  a  different  cardinal  point  bom 
which  to  measure  the  far  point,  the  formulas  19a,)  and  20a.)  might  be 
altered  for  convenience  of  calculation.  For  instance,  if  we  raeasun 
the  degree  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia  from  the  anterior  focua,  aad 
thus  make  it  correspond  to  the  glass  which  corrects  in  that  powtion, 

we  should  have  fr  =  ^  =  7-  •    To  take  an  example,  a  case  of  myofw 

fully  corrected  by  a  -  16'0  Ions  at  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye,  mj 
13  millimetres  in  front  of  the  cornea,  is  exumined  with  a  —  IS"© 
behind  tho  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  and  20  millimetres  in  front  of  Ike 
cornea,  what  is  the  magnificat!  on  cumpared  with  emmetiopui  I  It  ia 
obviously,  as  the  focal  distance  of  a  160  dioptre  to  that  of  «n  18*0 
dioptre  lens,  i.e.,  as  9  to  8,  so  that  if  we  take  the  ma^ilicatioa  in 
emmetropia  as  18  diameters,  it  would  in  this  case  be  ratlter 
than  20  diameters. 
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The  idatiTe  depdi  of  the  diffesent  puts  ol  tbe  back  of  the 
eye  seen  vith  the  ophthahnoscope  can  be  estimated  vith 
tolerable  aocoiacy  by  noting  the  nomber  of  the  lois  vfaich  the 
nnaooommodated  eye  leqnirs  to  obtain  a  dear  definition,  and 
allowing  tonally  3  dioptres  to  1  millimetre  (see  page  439)l  By 
the  indirect  examination  diffeienoes  in  depth  are  rendered 
apparent  by  the  parallactic  displacement  which  takes  place 
when  the  convex  lens  is  given  a  slight  movement  from  side  to 
side.  The  strnctores  lying  nearer  to  the  eye  then  appear  to 
glide  over  the  deeper-lying  parts  as  their  image  moves  more 
rapidly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lens. 

Fig.  120  makes  Uus  apparent  In  the  figure  H  represents 
a  nearer,  and  £  a  more  distant  point    At  the  same  time  the 


_^^^^^^^ 

Q 

W                E' 

W^ 
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rays  from  H  are  drawn  divergent  as  they  emeige  from  the  eye, 
and  as  if  they  came  from  a  point  h  behind  the  eye,  while  those 
bom  E  leave  the  eye  parallel  to  each  other.  In  the  first  posi- 
tion of  the  lens  the  image  of  this  point  is  at  H'.  In  the  second 
(represented  by  the  dotted  lines)  it  is  at  H".  For  the  same 
movement  of  the  lens  the  image  of  the  point  £  moves  from  £' 
to  £",  and  thus  makes  a  smaller  excursion. 

A  fairly  good  stereoscopic  view  of  the  fundus  is  got  with 
the  binocular  ophthalmoscope  of  Giraud-Teulon,  which  is  so 
arranged,  by  means  of  two  rhomboidal  prisms,  the  angles  of 
which  are  45°  and  135",  meeting  at  their  acute  angles  behind 
and  at  the  centre  of  the  aperture  of  the  mirror,  that  the  aerial 
image  can  be  seen  with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time. 
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Many  fonns  of  ophthalmoscope  are  in  use,  differing  from 
each  other  mainly  in  the  kind  of  mirror  used  and  the  arrduge- 
menta  for  bringing  different  lenses  behind  the  aperture.    For  J 
estimating  refraction  it  is  of  advantage  to  be  able  to  bring  any  I 
lens  behind  the  minor  without  losing  sight  of  the  fundus,  and , 
this  can  be  done  with  most  modern  instruments,  but  there  i<  • 
tendency  to  multiply  the  number  of  lenses  and  introduce  refine- 
ments in  the  mechanism  of  haiiging  the  mirror,  &c>,  which  only 
add  to  the  cost  without  in  the  least  increasing  the   practical 
usefulness   of  the  particular  ophthalmoscope.      The   intervals 
between  the  lenses  should  not  be  less  than  one  dioptre,  and  the 
higher  ones  may,  without  introducing  any  practical  inaccuracy, 
be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  two  lenses.     In  the  examina- 
tion by  the  direct  method  rays  are  only  reflected  into  the  eye 
from  a  veiy  small   portion  of  a  plane  mirror.     If  a  strong 
illumination   be  required,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ase  a 
concave  mirror  with  a  short  focus.     Such  mirrors  have  been 
introduced  by  Parent,  and  are  fitted  into  some  ophthalmoscopes 
in  addition  to  the  larger  plane  or  less  concave  mirrors  lued  for] 
Aidlrect  examination. 


Theoby  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  that  portion  of  the  light  passing  into 
the  eye,  which  is  reflected  from  its  inner  surface,  is  so  reflected 
as  to  pass  out  in  the  same  direction,  we  cannot  under  ordinaij 
circumstances  notice  any  illumination  of  the  fundus,  and 
therefore  do  not  see  any  image  of  it  By  means  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope, which  was  invented  by  Helmholtz  in  1851,  we  bring 
our  eye  in  a  line  with  the  entering,  and  thus  are  able  to  eatch 
the  emerging  rays.  In  the  instrument  as  first  invented  Uie 
reflection  was  made  at  an  angle  of  about  56°,  from  a  number  of 
pieces  of  plane  glass  enclosed  at  the  sides  in  a  darkened  caee, 
and  open  behind  where  the  observer  placed  his  eye,  and  caught 
as  many  of  the  returning  rays  as  were  not  reflected  again  bon 
the  other  surface.  An  improvement  ou  this  arrangement  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  by  Ruete,  by  using  a  mirror  with  a 
hole  in  it,  and  a  convex  lens  to  obtain  an  aerial  image.  The 
mirrors  used  in  the  different  forms  of  ophthalmoscope  have  been 
plane,  concave,  and  convex.    Reflectors  which  have  consisted  of 
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combinations  of  differently  shaped  lenses  and  mirrors  have  also 
been  used.     The  plane  and  concave  mirrors  are  now  the  only^ 
ones  in  general  use.  ^ 

The  degree  of  illumination  of  the  fundus  obtained  writh  the 
ophthalmoscope  depends  on  the  luminosity  of  the  source  of 
light,  the  size  of  the  pupil,  and  the  intensity  of  the  section  of 
the  bundle  of  light  which  enters  the  eye  where  it  impinges  on 
its  inner  surface.  As  it  is  only  that  portion  of  tlie  bundle  of  rays 
reflected  from  the  mirror  which  enters  the  pupil  which  serves  to 
illuminate  the  eye,  the  illumination  is  greater  the  nearer  the 
section  of  the  bundle  of  rays  approaches  in  smallness  the  size  of 
the  pupil.  With  a  definite  size  of  min-or  a  more  compressed 
bundle  of  rays,  and  therefore  greater  illumination,  is  obtained 
in  the  direct  method  of  examination  if  the  mirror  be  concave  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  rays  reflected  from  a  larger  surface,  and 
therefore  a  greater  amount  of  light,  will  enter  if  the  surface  of 
the  mirror  be  concave  than  if  it  be  plane.  By  the  indirect 
method  of  examination,  as  the  mirror  is  necessarily  further 
away  from  the  source  of  light,  the  illumination  woidd  be  com- 
paratively feeble  unless  it  were  possible  to  condense  the  rays 
reflected  from  a  larger  surface  into  a  small  enough  space  to 
permit  of  their  entering  the  pupil.  This  is  efl'ected  by  means  o^ 
the  convex  lens.  With  a  plane  mirror  and  lens  of  the  same  size 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  reflected  light,  varying  according 
to  the  relative  distances  of  the  mirror  from  the  source  of  light 
and  from  the  lens,  as  well  as  according  to  the  size  of  the  lens 
and  its  distance  from  the  eye,  can  be  caused  to  enter  the  eye, 
while  with  a  coucave  mirror  of  sufficient  strength  the  whole  of 
the  reflected  light  may  be  employed  for  illumination. 

This  is  seen  in  Figs.  121  and  122,  If  we  call  the  diameter  of 
the  plane  mirror  w,  that  of  the  convex  lens  h,  the  distance  of  the  light 
from  the  mirror  /,  and  of  the  mirror  from  the  tens  d,  also  tlio  diameter 
of  the  section  of  the  bundle  of  rays  in  the  plane  of  the  Ions  x,  then 
we  have  the  illumination  of  the  surface  whose  diameter  =x  =  that  on 

the  mirror  =  I,  while  that  entering  the   eye  =  _  •     Now     ^   =  — 


I 


--  — —. and  consequently    -=-  =    „  ,. — 

I  x'     m^  (I  + 


{l  +  cf^) 


l  +  d' 
li  b'^m  then 


the  illumination  of  the  eye  =: 


(TT^)- 
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The  whole  of  the  rays  can  then  only  be  reflected  into  the  eye 
if  the  aperture  of  the  lens  ia  to  the  diameter  of  the  mirror  as  the 


Fio.  121. 

distance  from  the  source  of  light  to  the  mirror,  plus  the  distance 
from  the  mirror  to  the  lens,  is  to  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
light  to  the  mirror  alone,  or  when  that  distance  is  very  great 
compared  with  the  distance  intervening  between  the  mirror  and 
lens,  as  is  the  case  when  the  source  of  light  is  at  a  great 
distance.  In  the  case  of  the  concave  mirror  the  figure  shows 
that  the  conjugate  focus  to  the  distance  from  which  the  light 
proceeds  must  be  less  than  the  distance  separating  the  mirror 
and  lens,  minus  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  otherwise  the  rays 
will  not  converge  after  passing  through  the  lens.  The  lens,  too, 
must  be  far  enough  away  from  the  eye  to  aUow  the  whole  bundle 
of  convei^ing  rays  to  enter  the  pupiL 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

OPERATIONS. 

General  Behabes. 

Operations  are  performed  on  the  eye,  or  its  appendages,  with 
various  objects  in  view.  The  most  important,  and,  when  they 
prove  successful,  perhaps  also  the  most  satisfactory  operations, 
are  those  which  aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  vision, 
or  the  prevention  of  any  threatened  deterioration  of  vision. 
Some  operations  are  performed  solely  or  mainly  for  the  relief  of 
pain;  others  again  seek  to  remove  diseased  conditions  which 
endanger  Ufe,  or  to  remedy  deformities  which  entail  danger  to 
the  eye,  while  some  are  mainly  intended  to  have  a  cosmetic  effect. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
most  suitable  operations,  the  object  of  which  may  be  ranged 
under  one  or  other  of  these  cat^ories,  a  few  general  remarks 
as  to  the  precautions  which  should  be  taken  in  all  cases  may 
not  be  out  of  place,  and  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  obviate 
too  much  repetition. 

All  the  instruments  iised  in  eye  operations  must  he  absolutely 
dean.  They  must  not  only  be  aseptic,  but  free  from  rust,  blood 
stains,  or  any  foreign  matter.  This  applies  most  urgently  to 
such  as  are,  for  any  purpose,  introduced  into  the  eye.  Any 
little  piece  of  foreign  matter,  even  though  aseptic,  if  it  becomes 
lodged  within  the  eye,  is  capable  of  seriously  impairing  the 
success  of  an  operation.  Little  bits  of  cotton  or  linen  fibre  may 
easily  escape  detection,  and  for  this  reason  the  instruments 
should  not  be  rubbed  with  Unt,  cotton  wool,  or  any  material 
from  which  fine  fibres  might  become  detached.  Instruments 
may  be  rendered  aseptic  in  various  ways,  and  it  may  not  always 
be  possible  to  adopt  the  same  method.  Some  antiseptics,  though 
sufficiently  strong,  spoil  the  steel,  others  are  irritating  to  the 
eye.  Boiling  water,  absolute  alcohol,  or  a  five  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  are  the  most  practically  useful;  but  befr 
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using  the  instruments  after  they  have  been  rendered  aseptic  TijM 
these  agents,  they  must  be  transferred  to  some  non-irritating 
solution.  For  this  purpose  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  streugth 
of  1  to  5000,  or  boracic  acid  1  to  50,  may  be  used.  Tlie  latter  is 
preferable  if  the  instruments  are  not  immediately  used,  a3  the 
mercurial  solution  acts  rapidly  on  the  steel.  Besides  being 
clean  and  aseptic,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  see  that 
the  cutting  iustnunents,  knives,  scissors,  and  needles,  <S:c.  are 
sharp.  A  sharp  instrument  is  a  desideratum  in  most  surgical 
operations,  but  it  is  very  essential  often  to  the  success  of  an 
operation  performed  on  the  eye,  as  not  only  is  the  manipulation 
of  a  sharp  inatrumeut  much  easier,  but  the  greater  dragging, 
bruising,  and  stretching,  which  may  be  caused  by  blunt  steel,  is 
not  favourable  to  healing  by  first  intention,  and  may  give  rise 
to  troublesome  irritation.  The  points  and  edges  of  the  knives 
should  be  tested  immediately  before  they  are  used.  This  is  best 
done  with  a  little  piece  of  thin  kid  leather  kept  tightly  stretched 
by  an  assistant,  or  stretched  across  a  small  drum  made  for  the 
purpose.  To  a  sufficiently  sharp  point  this  should  offer  no 
appreciable  resistance,  and  the  keenness  of  the  edge  may  be 
inferred  from  the  ease  with  which  the  leather  is  cut  by  it 
Scissors,  besides  being  sharp,  should  have  their  blades  sufficiently 
tightly  screwed  together  so  as  to  cut  readily  at  the  points. 

It  is  TKccssary  to  lutve  a  <fOod  light  on  the  eye  whilst  operat- 
ing. The  table  or  couch  must  therefore  be  so  placed  that  the 
operator  or  his  assistants  do  not  intercept  the  light,  which  shoidd 
preferably  come  from  one  side  alone.  When  artificial  light  is 
required,  the  rays  from  a  paraffin  lamp  may  be  focussed  on  the 
eye  by  means  of  a  large  convex  lens  held  by  an  assistant.  A 
useful  little  lamp  for  this  purpose  has  been  invented  by  Priestley 
Smith.  It  is  practically  a  small  bull's-eye  lantern,  which  affords 
an  excellent  illumination,  and  is  easily  held  in  a  convenient 
position  for  operating.  Incandescent  electric  lanterns  have  lieen 
devised,  and  are  in  use,  but  do  not  offer  any  advantage  over 
I'liestley  Smith's  lamp,  and  are  besides  much  more  expensive. 
During  an  operation  on  the  eye  itself,  care  must  be  tiiken  that 
the  patient's  head  is  firmly  held.  This  may  be  done  by  an 
assistant,  who  should  kneel  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
operator.  With  one  hand  on  either  side  of  the  head  it  may  be 
securely  fixed.    Another  plan,  often  adopted,  is  for  an  assistant 
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on  either  side  to  hold  one  of  the  patient's  ears,  or  the  two  ends 
of  a  cloth  passed  over  his  forehead.  Some  operating  chairs  and 
couches  are  fitted  with  an  arrangement  for  fixing  the  head. 

The  introduction  of  cocaine  as  a  local  anaesthetic  has  in  great 
measure  done  away  with  the  employment  of  general  antesthesia 
in  eye  operations.  The  more  important  operations  for  the 
improvement  of  vision  can  now  generally  be  performed  with  the 
aid  of  cocaine,  without  causing  any  pain ;  so  tliat  the  question 
as  to  whether  an  aniesthetic  was  advisable  or  not  on  such  opera- 
tions, a  point  on  which  different  opinions  were  held,  no  longer 
calls  for  discussion.  A  solution  of  muriate  of  cocaine,  of  a 
strength  varying  from  2  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  is  used  to  drop 
into  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  solution  should  be  made  up  with 
.some  antiseptic  (corrosive  sublimate  or  boracic  acid),  so  as  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  introducing  any  micro-organisms  into 
the  eye.  When  the  stronger  solutions  are  used  the  point  of  the 
finger  should  be  pressed  against  the  skin  over  the  tear  sac  to 
prevent  the  cocaine  passing  down  into  the  nose,  and  from  there 
to  the  stomach.  The  patient  should  be  told  to  keep  hia  eye 
closed  after  the  drops  have  been  applied.  If  this  is  not  done, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  rapid  dessication  of  the  surface  layers 
of  the  cornea  on  account  of  the  insensibDity  which  the  anres- 
thetic  produces  checking  the  normal  blinking,  and  probably  also 
the  tlow  of  the  natural  lubricants. 

The  value  of  anlmptics  in  eye  operations  is  now  so  definitely 
established  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  inexcusable  not  to  make 
use  of  them.  Septic  inoculations  cannot  invariably  be  avoided 
by  such  antiseptic  precautions  as  it  is  possible  to  take,  although 
then-  frequency  can  be  greatly  dimiuLshed.  The  reason  of  this 
J  is,  in  all  probability,  that  the  worst  sources  of  danger  are  not 
textemal  to  the  eye,  but  in  the  eye  itself.  The  use  of  antiseptic 
applications  in  the  manner  about  to  be  described,  and  the  atten- 
tion to  absolute  cleanliness  and  asepticity  in  the  iustnmients 
already  insisted  upon,  is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  infection  from  without.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
any  micro-organisms  which  may  be  lodged  in  the  conjunctival 
sac,  or  which  may  find  their  way  into  it  from  the  tear  passages. 
They  cannot  be  destroyed  with  certainty,  and  the  tying  up  of 
the  eye  even  with  an  antiseptic  bandage  not  only  docs  not 
exclude  them,  but  rather  tends,  owing  to  the  retention  of  the 
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secretions,  to  favour  their  development  or  multiplication.    In 
cases,  therefore,  where  their  existence   is   more  than  usually 
obvious,  as  where  there  is  a  chronic  conjunctivitis  or  blenonlioa 
of  the  sac,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  special  antiseptic  precantiona, 
and   sometimes,  if  possible,  to  defer  operating  until  there  i? 
reMon  to  believe  that  such  local  sources  of  danger  have  been 
removed  or  mitigated.     The   most  useful   antiseptics  for  loctl 
application  are  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  iodoform. 
The  former  is  mostly  used  in  the  strength  of  1  to  .5000.    b 
this  dilution  it  is  almost  always  found  to  be  non-irritating,  though 
cases  do  occasionally  occur  where  some  irritation  is  caused  even 
by  such  a  weak  solution.     It  has  been  shown  by  Sattler  that  t 
solution  of  that  strength  is  a  sufficiently  powerful  germicide,  and 
clinical  experience  fully  bears  this  out.    Stronger  solutions  nuy 
be  used  wliere  there  are  unusual  risks.     According  to  Sattler,  a 
solution  1  to  10,000  of  the  biniodide  of  mercurj'  in  one  of  I  to 
5000  of  the  bichloride  is  still  more  powerfully  antiseptic.     1 
have  frequently  used  such  a  solution  freely,  and  found  it  to  l:c 
non- irritating  and  apparently  at  least  just  as  efficacious  as  the 
other.     Solutions  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  alone  are  not  so 
good,  although  they  are  recommended  by  some.     The  watery 
solutions  are  too  weak  to  be  sufficiently  powerfully  antiseptic, 
and  stronger  solutions  in  other  solvents  are  more  often,  in  my 
experience,  irritating.     According  to  bacteriologists,  iodoform  ia 
a  very  poor  antiseptic.     No  doubt  tliis  is  the  case,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  remaining  longer  in  situ,  and  of,  to  some  extent, 
acting  as  a  cement  between  the  lips  of  a  wound,  propertied 
which,  partly  at  all  events,  make  up  for  its  feebler  antiseplioj 
properties.    A  stronger  non-irritating  antiseptic  of  the   same 
kind  is  a  desideratum  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Before  performing  any  operation,  the  conjunctival  sacshouli 
be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  corrosive  sublimate  solutioi 
and  the  surrounding  skin,  eyelashes,  and  eyebrows  also  carefull 
cleansed.  From  time  to  time,  too,  during  an  operation,  the  lotioi 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  eye  either  by  passing  it 
a  small  stream  from  a  narrow-necked  bottle,  or  by  squeezin] 
it  from  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  wooL  The  methods  of 
dressing  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  sepante 
operations. 
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Opeiiations  on  tue  Eyelids. 

txo  ciliorum  is  a  very  old  aud  elegant  method  of 
rectifying  tlie  position  of  faultily  directed  eyelashes.  It  may  be 
employed  when  only  a  few  are  misdirected.  A  small  curved 
needle,  through  the  eye  of  which  the  two  ends  of  a  fine  silk  or 
horse-hair  suture  are  threaded,  is  passed  in  through  the  margin 
of  the  lid  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  misdirected 
eyelash.  It  is  then  hrovight  out  thi-ough  the  skin  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  lid  margin.  The  thread  is  pulled 
through  until  only  a  small  loop  remains.  Thi.'^  loop  is  then 
made  to  surround  the  lash,  which  with  it  is  pulled  through  the 
channel  made  by  the  needle,  and  thus  altered  in  its  direction. 
H  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pull  on  the  eyelash  too  forcibly 
■  while  getting  the  loop  round  it,  so  as  not  to  tear  it  out  by  the 
root  This  method  does  not  always  lead  to  the  desired  effect 
of  producing  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  direction  of  the 
eyelash ;  indeed  tlie  effect  is  often  only  temporary.  A  more 
efQcient  little  operation  is  the  following. 

(Destruction  of  the  hair  follicles  with  the  actual  cautery. — Fig, 
123  represents  the  form  of  the  cautery  generally  used  for  this 
purpose.      Electrolysis  has  also  l.>een  employed   in   the  same 
manner  as  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hairs  elsewhere. 
req 
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Epilatum  with  a  pair  of  cilia  forceps  is  often  aU  that  is 
required,  as  it  can  be  done  by  the  patient's  friends  or  even  by 
the  patient  himself,  whenever  the  lashes  begin  to  grow.  Not 
infrequently  repeated  epilation  brings  about  the  cessation  of 
the  growth  of  the  lash  altogether. 

Operations  for  Entropion. 

In  cases  of  spasmodic  or  senile  entropion  of  the  lower  lid, 
where  a  sufficient  improvement  is  not  obtained  by  means  of 
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collodion   or  plasters,   the  inversion  of  the  lid  margin   may 
generally  be  corrected  either  by  a  thread  operation,  or  by  the  I 
removal  of  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin.      "WTien  theae  are  not 
suflBcient,  as  is  sometimes,  though   only  rarely,  the  case,  it  i»j 
necessary  to  perform  a  canthoplastie  operation  in  addition. 

Thread  operation  for  spasmodie  entropion. — A  fold  of  skin  19 
caught  up  with  a  pair  of  T-shaped  forceps,  or  simply  between  ] 
the  forefinger  and  thumb.  The  size  of  the  fold  should  be 
regulated  by  the  effect  which  it  is  desired  to  produce,  but  should 
always  be  big  enough  to  give  rise  at  the  time  to  a  distinct  ever- 
sion  of  the  lid  mai-gin.  A  needle  threaded  with  a  piece  of  silk 
or  catgut  is  then  passed  from  below  upwards,  through  the  base 
of  the  fold  of  skin,  and  at  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  with 
the  inner  or  outer  third  of  tlie  lid.  The  needle  is  brouglit  out 
through  the  skin  close  to  tlie  lid  margin  and  then  entered  again, 
at  a  distance  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  from  its  point  of 
exit,  and  caiTied  back  l)elow  the  flap,  and  finally  brought  out 
about  quarter  of  an  inch  from  where  it  was  first  introduced.  A 
second  thread  is  then  introduced  in  exactly  the  same  way,  at 
about  the  other  end  of  the  middle  third  of  the  lid  aperture.  The 
two  loops  thus  formed  are  tightened  by  knotting  the  ends  of  the 
threads  together  over  pieces  of  drainage  tubing.  If  silk  threads 
be  used  they  may  generally  be  removed  after  two  days,  Cat^^ut 
ones,  on  the  otlier  hand,  may  be  left  until  they  full  out  In  my 
experience  the  former  are  preferable.  Anotlier  thread  o^teratioo, 
the  effect  of  which  is  less  permanent,  is  performed  as  follows: — 
A  small  portion  of  skin  near  the  lid  margin  is  included  in  a 
suture,  one  end  of  which  is  then  cut  short.  Another  small  bit 
of  skin,  lower  down  over  the  orbital  margin,  is  caugiit  up  with  a 
thread  in  the  same  way,  the  one  end  of  which,  after  l>eing  knotted, 
is  cut  short.  By  then  knotting  together  the  two  ends  which 
have  been  left  long,  the  two  points  of  skin  are  approximated, 
with  the  result  that  a  traction  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  iovertod 
margin  of  the  lid.  Two  sutures  applied  in  this  manner  are 
usually  required.  This  little  operation  is  very  favonrnUy 
spoken  of  by  Arlt,  but  as  I  have  always  found  the  one  first 
described  perfectly  efficient,  I  have  no  personal  experieooe 
of  it. 

EjTcision  of  a  fold  of  skin. — When  the  skin  is  very  markedly 
redundant,  the  simplest  method  of  rectifying  the  cntropioo  is  to 
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remove  an  elliptical  piece.  The  amount  to  be  removed  may  be 
calculated  from  the  effwt  produced  on  nipping  up  a  fold  in  the 
maimer  already  described.  Three  sutures  are  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  permit  of 
healing  by  first  intention.  The  only  thing  to  take  care  of  is  not 
to  produce  too  great  an  effect  to  the  inner  side,  so  as  not  to  get 
a  permanent  eversion  of  the  punctam  lachiymale.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  a  horizontal  fold,  one  or  more  elliptical  portions  of 
skin  are  removed  in  a  vertical  direction.  This  is  rarely  as  satis- 
factory, and  more  likely  to  leave  visible  cicatrices. 

Opcratums  for  Trichiasis  and  Cicairicial  EntropUm. — The 
performance  of  these  operations  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  aid 
of  what  is  known  as  Snellen's  clamp,  an  instrument  by  which 
the  circulation  in  the  lid  is  stopped,  so  that  the  operator  can 

tsee  exactly  what  he  is  doing. — (See  Fig.  124.)  The  misdirected 
eyelashes  may  be  removed  altogether  without  shortening  of  the 
^^  Fio.  124. 


lid  by  Flarer's  operation.  All  the  tissues  in  front  of  the  tarsus 
are  dissected  up  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  hair  bulbs  of  the  cilia. 
The  lid  is  thus  split  into  two  portions  for  some  distance  from  its 
margin.  The  anterior  flap  formed  in  this  w,iy  is  then  cut  away 
by  an  incision  carried  through  the  skin  from  above.  When 
some  of  the  misdirected  eyelashes  are  close  to  the  outer  canthus, 
it  is  necessary  \o  extend  the  marginal  incision  beyond  the 
canthus  by  carrj-ing  it  horizoutally  outwards  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more,  wliile  the  iipper  incision  is  at  the 
same  time  enlarged  so  as  to  meet  it.  Care  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  that  all  the  hair  bulbs  are  completely  removed,  otherwise 
some  of  the  cilia  will  afterwards  grow  in  again. 

2  !• 
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This  operation,  which  was  at  one  time  very  much  practised,  while 
it  efiFectuaUy  obviates  the  irritation  produced  by  the  turned-in  eye- 
lashes, is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  imneceaauy 
mutilation  which  it  causes.  It  is  generally  possible  to  transplant  the 
portion  of  the  lid  containing  the  hair  bulbs  in  such  a  manner  ts  to 
produce  a  permanent  favourable  alteration  in  their  directioiL  Flarer't 
operation  is  only  suitable  in  cases  where  most  of  the  eyelashes  an 
already  lost,  and  those  which  ore  retained  are  bristly  and  discolotned. 
It  may  also  be  combined  with  other  methods  of  operation  is  eife* 
of  distich iasis,  the  inner  row  being  removed  while  the  outer  ii 
transplanted. 

Those  who  previously  attempted  the  cure  of  trichiasis  by  removal 
of  the  tissues  containing  the  hair  bulbs  did  so  by  cutting  awny  tlw 
whole  thickness  of  the  lid.  This  not  only  produced  an  nnsightl; 
Bhortening  of  the  lid,  but  apparently  often  gave  rise  to  rrritation 
owing  to  the  inversion  of  the  cicatrix  formed. 

Vo%  Graff c's  Operation. — A  method  of  operating  for  trichiasis, 
"wliich  is  both  simple  and  efficient,  and  which  was  first  recom- 
mended by  von  Graefe  as  a  modification  of  Arlt'a  operation,  is 
the  following : — After  splitting  up  the  lid  from  ita  margin  into 
two  flaps,  as  in  Flarer's  operation,  two  incisions,  vertical  or 
slightly  diverging,  are  made  from  either  extremity  of  the  flap 
containing  the  hair  bulbs,  and  which  is  to  be  transplanted. 

These  incisions  should  extend  for  one-third  of  an  inch  upwards 
through  the  skin  and  orbicularis  muscle.  The  outer  and  inner 
edges  of  the  skin  flap  are  then  stitched  to  about  the  middle  of  tb« 
vertical  incisions  on  either  side,  and  the  edges  thus  considerahljf 
raised.  The  rest  of  the  flap  is  raised  by  the  excision  of  tnaX 
elliptical  portion  of  skin  from  the  lid,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
caused  by  which  are  brought  together  by  stitches.  This  opera- 
tion is  also  very  suitable  for  cases  of  partial  trichiasis.  In  bad 
cases  of  dislichiasis,  v.  Grade's  operation  may  be  combined  witl 
canthopla.sty. 

The  ides  of  transplanting  the  cilia  in  this  manner  seems  first  i 
have  occurred  to  Jaesche,  a  Russian,  in  1844.      Jaesche's  operatic 
consisted  in  separating  the  lid  ninrgiu  altogether,  except  at  its  oo 
and  inner  ends,  from  the  rest  of  the  lid  by  means  of  on  incisio 
slanting  upwards  from  the  conjunctival  to  the  skin  surface,  and 
raising  the  quadrangular  portion  thus  separated,  and  with  it  tbe 
bulbs,  by  removing  a  good  large  piece  of  skin  from  the  surface  of  lii 
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lid,  and  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  made  in  this  manner  together 
with  sutures.  This  operation  was  found  to  be  pretty  often  followed 
by  necrosis  of  the  tiansjjlanted  lid  margin,  and  was  therefore  modified 
by  Arlt,  who,  in8t«ad  of  entirely  separating  the  marginal  portion  of 
the  lid  from  its  conjunctival  to  its  skin  surface,  substituted  Flarer's 
incision,  dividing  it  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  flap.  The  opera- 
tion performed  in  that  way  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Jaeathe- 
Arlt  operation  for  trichiasis,  and  is  still  in  use.  It  has,  however,  the 
disadvantage  that  while  it  sufficiently  rectifies  the  position  of  the 
lashes  at  the  centre  of  the  lid,  it  efiects  less  change  on  those  situated 
near  the  angles. 

Another  method  of  operating  for  trichiasis,  which  gives  very 
good  results  and  is  easy  of  execution,  consists  in  uniting  the 
skin  above  the  lid  margin  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage.  This,  wliich  seems  first  to  have  been  practised  by 
Anagnostakis,  has  recently  been  revived  by  Hotz.  Hotz's 
operation  is  performed  as  follows  : — A  cut  is  made  through  the 
skin  of  the  lid  in  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  of 
the  upper  lid,  or  the  lower  border  of  the  tarsus  of  the  lower  lid. 
A  layer,  3  to  4  millimetres  in  breadth,  of  muscular  fibres  over- 
lying the  tarsus  is  then  excised.  The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the 
skin  are  finally  brought  together  by  stitches,  which  are  passed 
through  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  The  two  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  order  to  ensure  success  by  this  operation  are — (1) 
the  position  of  the  section  in  the  skin,  which  must  throughout 
be  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  cartilage,  and  (2)  the 
proi>er  position  of  the  sutures,  which  must  firmly  include  the 
upper  edge  of  the  tarsus.  Hotz  claims  the  following  advantages 
for  this  method : — that  it  attains  the  aim  in  view  without  the 
least  shortening  of  the  skin,  and  on  this  account  may  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  shortening  produced  by 
previous  operations,  other  methods  are  not  available  ;  that  it  in 
no  way  interfei-es  with  the  shape  or  function  of  the  lid ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  stretching  of  the  skin  which  restores  the  margin 
of  the  lid  to  its  proper  position  is  the  same  whether  tlie  lid  is 
raised  or  depressed,  which  is  not  the  case  when  a  piece  of  skin 
is  excised. 

Many  other  operations  for  trichiasis  are  in  use,  but  either  of  the 
methods  above  described,  if  properly  performed,  serves  the  purpose 
admirably.     Personally,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  performing  v.  Gracfe'a 
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when  there  is  plenty  of  skin,  and  Hotz'a,  or  some  modJ6cation  of  it, 
in  cases  where  it  is  undesirable  to  remove  any  skin.  The  latter  case 
are  generally  such  in  which  some  skin  has  previously  been  remoTfd, 
but  in  which,  owing  to  inattention  to  the  other  details,  a  sufiicieaUy 
permanent  effect  has  not  resulted. 

In  cases  of  entropion,  when  there  is  much  curving  of  the 
tarsus,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  perform  a  diifereut  operation, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  rectify  as  mucli  as  possible  the 
cicatricial  incurving.  The  operations  best  suited  for  this 
purpose  are  those  of  Streatlield  and  Snellen. 

Slrcatfidd's  operation,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
''Grooving  of  the  fihro  cartilage,"  is  performed  as  follows: — 
An  incision,  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid,  and  2  or 
3  millimetres  from  it,  is  made  through  the  skin.  A  secoDil 
incision  is  then  made  higher  up,  which  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  is  also  from  2  to  3  millimetres  separated  from 
the  first,  but  joins  it  at  either  extremity.  The  portion  of  skin 
thus  marked  out  is  next  removed  along  with  the  muscular  fibres 
underlying  it,  and  the  tarsus  laid  bare.  The  incisions  are  then 
extended  in  depth  into  the  tarsus,  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
verged towards  each  other  so  as  to  meet  at  or  near  its  lower 
surface.  The  complete  removal  of  the  wedge-shaped  portion  of 
tarsus  marked  out  in  this  way  is  then  effected  by  grasping  it  at 
one  end  with  a  pair  of  fine-toothed  forceps,  and  dividing  any 
part  wliere  the  incisions  have  not  quite  met.  No  sutures  are 
used,  the  wound  being  allowed  to  cicatrize.  From  this  proceed- 
ing a  firm  deep  cicatrix  results,  which  not  only  Icails  to  a 
straightening  of  the  incurved  cartilage,  but  to  a  tacking  down 
practically  of  the  lid  margin  in  a  position  in  wldch  the  eyelash« 
are  more  normally  directed,  and  thus  a  permanent  improvement 
is  obtained. 

Snellen's  Operation. — Snellen  has  improved  considerably  on 
the  original  grooving  operation,  and  his  method  has  come  into 
very  general  use,  and  certainly  leads  to  most  satisfactory  results 
After  having  applied  the  entropion  forceps  or  clamp,  an  incision 
is  made  through  the  skin  and  muscular  fibres  overlying  the  middle 
or  most  convex  portions  of  the  tarsus,  and  parallel  with  the  lid 
border.  A  sufficient  portion  of  the  tarsus  is  then  laid  bare  by 
undermining  tlie  edges,  more  especially  the  upper  edge,  of  this 
incision.    A  v;(idQi-a\\Bk^ed  portion  of  tarsus  is  ne.\t  removed  av  | 
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in  Streatfield's  operation.  After  this  has  been  done  sutures  are 
inserted  in  the  following  manner : — ^Three  threads  with  a  needle 
at  either  end  may  be  used.  One  needle  is  passed  deeply 
through  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound  in  the  tarsus, 
then  carried  down  between  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  tarsus,  and  brought  out 
through  the  skin  above  to  the  margin  of  the  lid.  The  other 
needle  is  passed  in  the  same  way  under  the  skin  and  muscle  a 
short  distance  from  the  first,  and  brought  out  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  lid  margin,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
the  side  of  the  first.  The  other  two  sutures  are  applied  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  outer  and. inner  side  of  the  central  one  and 
the  ends  of  each  of  the  three  loops  knotted  over  pieces  of  thin 
drainage  tubing,  or,  as  Snellen  recommends,  glass  beads.  After 
knotting  the  ends  are  not  cut  short,  but  turned  up  and  secured 
by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the  forehead.  No  sutures  are 
put  in  the  skin.  By  means  of  this  operation  the  rectification  of 
the  position  of  the  eyelashes  is  at  once  obtainetl  by  a  straighten- 
ing of  the  tarsus.  The  only  point  which  specially  requires 
attention  is  to  see  that  the  grooving  is  carried  out  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  tarsus  and  not  forgotten  at  the  two 
extremities.  An  operation  which  is  essentially  a  combination  of 
grooving  of  the  tarsus  and  Hotz's  operation  is  largely  practised 
in  Eussia,  where  cases  of  entropion  are  of  great  frequency. 

Another  method  of  operating  for  entropion  may  be  mentioned.  It 
consists  in  transplanting  mucous  membrane  into  the  wound  made  by 
an  incision  at  the  lid  margin.  This  plan  was  introduced  by  van 
Millingen,  and  has  lately  been  modified  by  Benson,  who  has  em- 
ployed it  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  already  with  excellent 
results.  Benson  dissects  with  forceps  and  scissors  a  flap  3  or  4  milli- 
metres wide  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip,  and  after 
carefully  freeing  it  of  submucous  tissue  applies  it  to  the  wound  in 
the  lid  made  by  an  intramaiginal  incision.  The  flap  is  secured  in 
position  by  means  of  six  or  seven  sutures.  The  whole  operation  is 
performed  without  removing  Snellen's  clamp. 

As  a  carithoplagtic  operation,  besides  being  useful  in  cases  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  may  often 
advantageously  be  combined  with  operations  for  the  cure  of 
trichiasis  and  entropion,  the  method  of  performing  it  is  here 
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described.  When  it  is  desired  for  any  purpose  to  effect  a 
permanent  enlargement  of  the  lid  aperture,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  prevent  the  opening  made  in  the  skin  of  the 
lid  from  healing  together  again.  This  can  generally  be  effected 
by  a  simple  transposition  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  following 
manner : — One  blade  of  a  strong  pair  of  straight  strabismus 
scissors  is  passed  into  the  conjunctival  sac  at  the  outer  canthus, 
and  made  to  push  the  tissues  in  front  of  it  as  far  as  posaibla  A 
firm  snip  is  then  made  with  the  scissors,  the  other  blade  of 
which  cuts  through  the  skin,  so  that  a  straight  wound  is  made 
in  the  direction  of  prolongation  of  the  lid  aperture.  The 
wound  thus  made  at  once  gapes,  and  after  the  bleeding  has 
been  to  some  extent  stopped,  three  sutures  are  applied. — (See 
Fig.  125.)    The  first  unites  the  centre  of  the  wound  in  the  coa- 
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Fio.  125.— <A^ter  Wecker.) 

junctiva  to  the  apox  of  the  skin  wound,  while  the  other  two 
bring  the  sides  of  tlie  conjunctiva  thus  dragged  outwards  inUi 
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apposition  respectively  with  the  upper  and  lower  lips  of  the 
external  wound.  In  this  manner  healing  takes  place  between 
the  conjunctiva  and  skin,  and  prevents  reunion  of  the  divided 
tissues.    No  dressing  is  required. 

This  proceeding  is  rendered  possible  by  the  looseness  of  the  con- 
junctiva which  usually  exists.  Where  a  similar  operation  is  indi- 
cated in  cases  where  the  conjunctiva  has  undergone  degenerative 
changes,  and  can  therefore  not  be  transplanted  in  this  manner,  the 
aperture  may  be  kept  open  by  transplanting  skin.  An  operation  of 
this  kind,  which  gives  very  good  results,  was  first  recommended  by 
Kuhnt.    A  flap  of  skin,  the  shape  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  126, 


Fio.  126.— (After  Kuhnt.) 

is  cut  from  the  upper  or  lower  lid.  The  base  of  this  flap,  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  so  in  breadth,  should  have  its  centre  in  a  line  with 
the  lid  aperture.  The  flap  should  contain  nothing  but  skin.  After 
it  has  been  cut  the  enlargement  of  the  aperture  may  be  made  with  the 
scissors  in  the  maimer  just  described.  The  conjunctiva  is  then 
undermined  for  a  short  distance.  After  this  has  been  done  the  skin 
flap  is  turned  into  the  wound,  and  its  end  inserted  below  the  con- 
junctiva, while  the  edges  of  the  skin,  from  which  the  flap  has  been 
cut,  are  brought  together  by  sutures.  An  antiseptic  dressing  is  then 
applied,  and  left  unchanged  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  best  not  to 
put  any  stitches  into  the  skin  flap,  but  merely  push  it  under  the  con- 
junctiva for  some  distance,  to  leave  room  for  shrinkage.  It  gradually 
assumes  more  and  more  of  the  character  of  mucous  membrane. 
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Operations  fob  CoxjxmcnvAL  Ecteopiox. 

For  conjunctival  ectropion,  or  that  form  which  is  the  result 
of  chronic  conjunctivitis  and  consequent  paralysis  of  the 
palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  two  methods  of 
operating  may  be  recommended.  These  operations  are  Snellen's 
thread  operations  and  the  excision  of  a  triangular  piece  from  off 
the  outer  part  of  the  outer  lid.  By  these  methotls,  either  singly 
or  combined,  a  satisfactory  result  can  always  be  obtained. 

The  object  of  Snellen's  opei-ation,  is  to  exert  a  traction  on  the 
ectropionised  conjunctiva,  so  that  it  becomes  permanently  in- 
verted, and  thus  comej  to  occupy  a  more  normal  position. 
This  he  effects  in  the  following  manner: — Two  strong  waxed 
silk  threads  with  a  needle  at  either  end  are  required.  The 
needles  should  be  of  the  form  which  are  curved  slightly  lowanis 
their  points,  but  straight  for  the  gieater  part  of  their  length, 
wbith  should  be  pn^fcrably  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  One 
needle  is  passed  through  the  conjunctiva  at  a  point  rather  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  its  inner  half.  The  point 
selected  must  be,  too,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  ectropionutd 
conjunctiva.  After  perforating  the  conjunctiva  it  is  directed 
forwards  so  as  to  pass  towards  the  skin  immediately  below  the 
border  of  the  hd.  When  it  has  reached  this,  as  can  be  felt 
with  the  finger  of  the  other  hand,  it  is  passed  downwards  below 
the  skin,  and  brought  out  as  far  down  as  jjossible,  an  inch  or  so 
below  the  lid  margin.  The  second  needle  of  the  first  thread  is 
entered  in  the  same  way  a  few  millimetres  to  the  outir  side  of 
the  first,  and  lirought  out  at  a  point  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so 
from  its  point  of  e.xit.  The  second  thread  is  introduced  in 
exactly  the  same  way  at  the  outer  half  of  the  everted  lid.  Two 
loops  are  thus  formed,  the  ends  of  which  are  firmly  tied 
together  over  pieces  of  drainage  tubing.  The  knotting  of  the 
threads  should  be  made  with  sufficient  finnness  to  produce  at 
the  time  a  considerable  degree  of  entropion.  According  to  the 
effect  required,  these  threads  are  allowed  to  remain  from  two  to 
four  days  before  being  removed.  In  very  bad  cases  three  threads 
may  be  used  instead  of  two,  or  the  operation  may  be  combined 
witli  the  excision  of  a  triangular  piece  from  t!ie  outer  sii 
of  the  lid. 

The  excision  of  a  piece  of  lid  in  this  situation  is  iu  many 
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cases  sufficient  to  correct  the  ectropion  without  anything 
further,  and  is  the  best  operation  to  perform  in  cases  -where 
there  is  a  distinct  redundancy  of  tlie  skin  of  the  lower  lid.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  pare  tlie  edges  of  the  lids,  but  merely  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lid,  and  theu 
bring  the  edges  together  with  several  sutures. 

Two  modifications  of  Snellen's  operation  are  practised,  introduced 
respectively  by  De  "Wecker  and  Argyll  Eobertson.  Of  the  first  I 
have  no  experience ;  the  second  can  certainly  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  but  is  more  complicated  and  less  rapid  in  its 
action  than  Snellen's,  owing  to  the  threads  being  passed  through  the 
conjunctiva  at  the  bottom  of  the  fold,  between  its  palpebral  and 
ocular  portions,  and  not  at  the  highest  point.  It  is,  besides,  consider- 
ably more  painful  for  the  patient. 


Operations  for  Cicatricial  Ectropion. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  position  and  extent  of  the  cica- 
tricial tissue  in  determining  what  operation  will  be  most  suitable 
in  any  given  case.     When  the  ectropion  is  due  to  a  loss  of 
substance  which  involves  the  lid  above,  or  when  some  portion 
of  the  skin  is  tacked  down  and  incorporated  with  a  deep  cicatrix 
at  tlie  margin  of  the  orbit,  it  will  generally  be  possible  to  rectify 
it  by  undermining  the  surrounding  skin  and  gliding  it  over  the 
underlying  tissue  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  dragging  which 
causes  the  eversion  of  the  conjunctiva.     The  most  suitable  ope- 
ration for  this  purpose  is  Wharton  Jones'.     When  the  skin  over  ' 
a  considerable  extent  of  tlie  cheek  is  lost,  and  its  place  taken  by 
cicatricial  tissue,  a  plastic  operation  of  some  kind  will  be  required. 
In  some  cases,  again,  where  the  loss  of  substance  has  been  so 
e.\ten.sive  that  no  satisfactory  flap  is  to  bo  got  anywhere  near 
the  eye,  a  transplantation  from  some  other  part  of  the  body  is 
called  for.     The  success  which  almost  constantly  attends  this 
method  of  operating  causes  it  to  take  the  place  to  a  great  extent 
of  plastic  operations,  which  are  conse(inently  rarely  necessary. 

Wharton  Jones'  ojHralion  consists  in  making  a  V-shnped  inci- 
sion, with  tlie  npex  directed  away  from  tlie  margin  of  the  lid,  and 
after  freeing  the  skin  tlius  marked  out  from  the  underlying  tissues 
as  well  as  undermining  the  skin  to  either  side,  putting  in  sutures  so 
as  to  unite  the  wound  in  the  shape  of  a  Y.  The  size  of  the  V  as  well 
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as  the  extent  to  which  the  skin  is  to  be  loosened  will  depend  on 
the  degree  of  entropion.  This  operation  is  also  usually  applicable 
to  cases  where  the  skin  is  tacked  down  to  the  bone,  owing  to  a 
previous  caries ;  the  two  incisions  forming  the  V  should  then 
embrace  the  cicatrix.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  dissect  up  a  flap,  as  the  cicatricial  tissues  are  so 
thinned  where  they  are  adherent  to  the  bone.  It  is  then,  as 
a  rule,  better  to  cut  out  this  portion  altogether,  and  make  up 
the  deficiency  which  thus  arises  either  by  a  more  extensive 
transposition  of  the  surrounding  skin,  or  by  means  of  a  flap 
taken  from  an  adjacent  part 

When  the  cicatrix  is  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  lid, 
which  is  its  most  frequent  site,  the  best  operation  is  probably  that 
devised  by  Richet.  This  may  be  performed  in  the  following  way : — 
A  curved  incision  is  made  through  the  tissues  immediately  above  tba 
cicatrix,  beginning  in  a  lino  with  the  palpebral  aperture,  and  as  far 
out  as  possible,  and  passing  downwards  and  inwards  parallel  with  th« 
border  of  the  orbit ;  this  incision  frees  the  lid,  and  permits  of  the 
repwsition  of  the  everted  conjunctiva.  Before  proceeding  any  forthsr 
the  upper  and  lower  lids  should  be  brought  together  by  means  of  thrae 
horse-hiiir  sutures;  the  needles  threaded  with  horse-hair  are  paand 
through  the  upper  lid,  just  at  its  margin,  then  through  the  raaigia 
of  the  lower  lid,  back  through  the  lower  lid  margin,  close  to  the  fink 
puncture,  and  finally  again  through  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid,  also 
close  to  where  the  needle  was  firet  entered.  In  this  way  three  loops  aia 
formed,  whicli  may  then  be  drawn  pretty  tight  together,  and  which  ke*p 
the  lids  in  contact.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pare  the  margin  of  the  lids, 
as  is  often  done,  After  the  lids  have  been  brought  together  in  this 
way,  and  some  gaping  of  the  incision  left,  another  incision  is  carried 
from  below  the  cicatrix  to  meet  the  first  at  a  point;  the  cicatdx 
enclosed  is  then  removed.  To  fill  up  the  gap  thus  formed,  and  which 
is  lettered  C  in  Fig.  127,  a  flap,  A,  is  cut,  the  incisions  for  whieh 
are  begun  well  above  the  level  of  the  lid  aperture.  By  proIoogiBg 
the  inuer  incision  for  the  A  flap,  a  second  flap,  B,  is  marked  out, 
which  serves  to  fill  the  gap  left  when  A  is  twisted  into  the  position  C 

A  moderate  degree  of  ectropion,  involving  the  cater  portion 
of  both  upper  and  lower  lids,  is  best  treated  by  the  excision  of  a 
V-shaped  portion  from  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lids,  and  then 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  tlius  formed  together  with 
stitches.      The  stitclieis   should   be  close   together  and  deep. 
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Cicatricial  ectropion  of  the  upper  lid  can  often  be  cured  by 
means  of  a  flap  taken  from  the  forehead 

A    transplantation 

operation  for  ectropion,  or 
the  grafting  of  a  large 
piece  of  skin  taken  from 
some  other  part  of  the 
body,  is  in  many  cases  the 
most  suitable.  When  pro- 
per precautions  are  taken 
the  graft  always  takes. 
Sabsequent  contraction 
in  the  transplanted  slda| 
may,  however,  to  some 
extent  interfere  with  the 
perfection  of  the  immedi- 
ate result,  so  that  not  in- 
frequently in  bad  cases  a 
second  operation  of  a 
similar  nature  is  required. 
Before  proceeding  to  re- 
move the  piece  of  skin  to 
be  grafted,  wliich  may  be 
taken  from  any  part  of 
the  body — most  conveni- 
ently as  a  rule  from  the 
upper  arm — an  incision 
should  be  made  just  im- 
mediately below  the  border  of  the  upper  lid,  and  a  flap  formed, 
containing  conjunctiva,  tarsus,  and  muscle,  of  such  au  e.Ntent.  too, 
aa  to  permit  of  the  ectropion  being  readily  reduced  without  the 
least  dragging  at  any  point.  The  upper  lids  are  then  brought 
together  by  loop  sutures  of  horse-hair  in  the  manner  described 
at  page  602.  A  pad  of  cotton  wool,  which  has  been  dipped  in 
corrosive  sublimate  solution,  is  then  placed  on  tlie  wound,  and 
kept  in  position  by  a  light  bandage  until  the  skin  graft  is  ready. 
In  cutting  the  graft  it  is  better,  I  think,  not  to  take  too  much 
trouble  by  attempting  to  remove  it  without  fat,  as  the  fat  can 
very  easily  be  removed,  with  greater  rapidity  and  less  damage 
to  the   vitality  of  the  flap,  after  it  has  been  cut.     The  portion 
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of  skin  taken  should,  besides  being  deprived  of  all  subjacent 
fat,  be  at  least  half  again  as  large  as  the  wound  into  which 
it  is  to  be  grafted.  When  the  wouuJ  is  ver}'  large,  two 
ellii^tical  pieces  may  be  taken.  It  should  be  transferred  as 
soon  as  possible  into  the  position  it  has  to  occupy.  As  union 
takes  place  principally  by  the  opposed  flat  surfaces,  a  great 
number  of  stitches  are  not  necessary.  A  few,  however,  should 
be  introduced  to  keep  the  graft  in  position,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose tliree  arc  generally  sufficient — one  at  each  end,  and  one 
at  the  centre  of  its  uppermost  portion;  in  the  lower  lid,  there- 
fore, attaching  it  to  the  margin  of  the  lid,  in  the  upper  lid 
to  the  skin.  Before  applying  any  dressing  the  skin  graft 
should  be  raised,  and  the  wound  syringed  or  washed  with 
coiTosive  sublimate,  and  all  bleeding  stopjied.  The  graft  should 
then  be  carefully  applied  to  the  raw  surface  below.  The  follow- 
ing dressing  may  be  recommended  : — Immediately  over  the  graft 
is  placed  a  piece  of  muslin  smeared  with  iodoform  ointment, 
over  this  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  corrosive  sublimate 
solution,  and  this  again  covered  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dry  cotton  wool,  the  whole  being  kept  down  by  means  of  a 
flannel  or  demet  bandage.  The  dressing  should  not  be  chaug«<l 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  is  to  avoid  any  difTiculty  ia 
changing  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  ointment  next  the  graft, 
wliile  the  cotton  wool  and  bandage  secure  the  necessary  im- 
mobility. The  subsequent  dressings  do  not  require  to  be  so 
carefully  applied. 

Operations  for  Ttosis. 

An  operation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  permit  of  the  pos- 
siliility  of  raising  a  drooping  lid,  must  of  course  be  j»erformt'd  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  power 
of  closing  the  lid.  Eemoval  of  an  elliptical  fold  of  skin  from 
the  lid  can  consequently  only  be  employed  in  cases  where  the 
ptosis  is  of  moderate  degree,  and  where  there  is  a  redunilancjr  of 
skin,  or  at  all  events  the  amount  of  elTcct  pT<xluced  must  be 
carefully  regulated  to  admit  of  a  auflicient  degree  of  chmog. 
In  most  cases  one  of  the  tliree  operations  about  to  be  described 
will  be  found  more  suitable.     The  two  first  of  these  w.  '■« 

combined  with  the  removal  of  skin  to  uu  cxtml  sm  !,.« 

requirements  of  any  particular  case. 
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Dransart's  thread  operation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  to  act  on  the  lid  through  the 
medium  of  cicatricial  bands,  is  perfonned  as  follows : — One  end 
of  a  thread  is  passed  below  the  skin  from  jast  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  tarsus  to  a  few  millimetres  above  the  eyebrow,  the 
other  end  is  carried  in  a  similar  manner  parallel  with  the  first. 
Similarly  situated  loops  are  introduced  to  either  side  of  this  one, 
these  are  then  all  knotted  tightly  over  pieces  of  drainage  tubing, 
the  lid  being  thereby  raised  to  an  extent  rather  greater  than  it 
is  desired  to  obtain  permanently.  The  knots  are  tightened 
above  from  time  to  time,  until  the  threads  have  ulcerated  their 
way  through  the  tracks  along  which  they  were  passed.  The 
operation  is  suitable  for  cases  of  incomplete  ptosis,  but  is  rather 
severe,  as  it  is  followed  by  a  prolonged  and  painful  swelling. 

JEver^msch's  Operation. — ^\Tiere  there  is  any  independent 
power  of  the  levator  palpebrae,  another  operation,  the  principle  of 
which  is  to  produce  a  shortening  of  its  tendinous  attachment 
to  the  tarsus,  may  be  tried.  Such  a  method  of  operating  was 
reconunended  some  years  ago  by  Eversbusch,  and  it  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  treatment  of  congenital  ptosis,  when  not  com- 
plete. In  performing  this  operation  it  is  best  to  make  use  of 
Snellen's  entropion  forceps  or  clamp,  taking  care  to  include  in 
it,  before  screwing  it  tight,  as  much  of  the  conjunctival  fold  as 
possible  and  as  much  skin  as  can  be  drawn  down.  An  incision, 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lid,  as  far  as  the  clamp 
renders  possible,  is  then  made  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
equidistant  between  the  lid  margin  and  the  eyebrow.  The 
tissues  are  then  dissected  up  or  separated  with  the  end  of  the 
handle  of  the  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  so  tis  to  expose  the  connective  tissue,  which  springs  for- 
wards and  is  readily  recognised.  At  the  same  time  the  lower 
border  of  the  incision  may  be  also  slightly  undermined.  A 
strong  piece  of  waxed  silk  with  a  curved  needle  at  either  end  is 
then  taken ;  the  one  needle  is  passed  into  this  tendinous  tissue 
at  about  its  middle,  and  brought  out  again  a  few  millimetres 
from  the  point  at  which  it  was  introduced.  Both  needles  are 
then  passed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  two  or  three  milli- 
metres distance  apart,  or  thereabout,  below  the  skin  and  muscle 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  lid,  along  the  surface  of  the  tarsus, 
and  brought  out  at  the  free  margin  of  the  lid.    Similar  loops  are 
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next  passed  to  tlie  inner  and  outer  sides  of  this  central  one. 
After  this  has  been  done  the  clamp  is  removed,  the  Lleeding 
stopped  to  some  extent,  and  the  wound  in  the  skin  brought 
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together  with  stitches.     In  the  worst  cases  a  piece  of  skin 
be  removed  before  doing  this.    Finally,  the  loops  are  kuott«<J 
along  the  margin  of  the  lid.     Evcrsbusch  recommends  the  us 
of  glass  beads  slipped  over  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  beforaJ 
knotting,  so  as  to  prevent  their  cutting  too  deeply  into  the  lid] 
margin,  but  this  is  not  necessary.     After  the  completion  of  thai 
operation  botli  eyes  .should  be  bandaged,  and  kept  so  for  several | 
days,  the  bandage  being  changed  each  day.    What  actually  takes  i 
place  as  a  result  of  this  proceeding  is  that  the  tendinous  attach- 
ment  of  the  levator  is  doubled  down  over  the  tarsus,  where  it 
forms  fresh  adhesions.     Figs.  128  and  129,  taken  from  Evcre- 
busch's  drawings,  show  the  steps  in  the  operation. 

In  some  cases  of  congenital  ptosis  thero  appears  to  be  no  leratr«r1 
muscle  at  nil,  or  it  exists  only  in  a  verj'  rudinientiiry  condition.     lo 
Buch  cases,  and  in  sufficiently  long-s^tanding  cases  of  complete  paialjrtic 
ptosis,  where  an   operation  may  be  desirable,  that  recently  recom- 
mended by  Panas  seems  to  offer  the  best  chance  of  a  successful  remtlt. 
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My  own  experience  of  Panat'  operation  is  limited  to  one  case,  but  the 
effect  obtained  in  it  was  sufficient  to  confirm  ine  very  way  the  state- 
ments which  Panas  makes  in  regard  to  it.  The  operation  is  performed 
iu  the  following  manner : — An  assistant  applies  his  hand  to  the 
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patient's  forehead  to  prevent  the  drawing  down  of  the  skin  of  the  lid, 
by  which  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  tissues  would  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  necessary  incisions  could  not  be  made  with  suflficient 
precision.  The  operator  then  begins  an  incision  along  the  line  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  The  incision  is,  however,  not  continued 
along  the  whole  line,  but,  beginning  immediately  over  one  canthus, 
and  leaving  a  central  portion  of  a  third  of  an  inch  uncut,  ends  at  a 
similar  point  above  the_  other  canthus.  A  second  horizontal  incision, 
with  a  slight  convexity  upwards  and  not  quite  an  inch  in  length,  is 
made  tn  the  position  of  the  fold  separating  the  eyebrow  and  lid,  and 
therefore  just  about  over  the  orbital  margin.  This  second  incision 
must  pass  through  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  periosteum.  It  is  then 
joined  by  means  of  two  short  vertical  incisions  with  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  the  external  portion  and  outer  extremity  of  the  internal 
portion  of  the  lower  incision.  Yet  another  incision  is  made  parallel 
to  the  second,  and  somewhat  more  than  one  inch  in  length,  along  the 
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upper  borJer  of  tLe  eyebrow,  and  deep  enough  to  extend  to  the  peri- 
osteum. The  little  peninsula  of  skin  and  muscle  marked  out  by  tho 
middle  and  lower  horizontal  and  the  two  vertical  incisions  Is  next 
dissected  free  fwin  the  tarsus  down  to  its  ciliary  border,  care  b«ing 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lid.     The 
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bridge  between  tho  middle  and  upper  incisions  is  then  undermined, 
in  doing  which  any  wounding  of  the  periosteum  or  suspensory  X\^ 
ment  should  be  avoided.  When  this  has  been  done,  tlie  dif!Sc>ctBd 
flap  is  pressed  up  underneath  the  uuderuiined  bridge,  and  attached  by 
tlu'ee  sutures  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  ui)per  incision,  Panna'  oper»- 
tion  results  in  a  raising  of  the  tarsal  portion  of  the  lid,  and  at  tho 
same  time  admits  of  the  occijiito-froutalis  muscle  to  a  great  extent 
assuming  the  function  of  the  absent  or  paralysed  levator.  The  di»- 
figurement  caused  by  this  operation  is  also  extremely  slight,  wliilo  it 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  closing  of  the  lid. 


Operations  for  STMBLErnARON. 

Tlie  wound  left  ufter  the  detacliment  of  the  cicatricial  tissue^ 
by  which  tlie  lid  has  been  rendered  adherent  to  tlie  eye,  may 
be  covered  iu  different  ways.  The  method  of  operatiou  to  bis 
selected  in  any  particular  case  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  this 
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denuded  surface,  as  well  as  on  the  condition  of  the  surrounding 
conjunctiva. 

Where  the  cicatricial  band  is  small  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
junctiva healthy,  the  loss  of  substance  may  be  made  good  by  a 
transposition  or  glissement  of  the  adjoining  conjunctiva.  The 
band  of  cicatricial  tissue  is  grasped  firmly  with  a  pair  of  fixation 
forceps,  and  put  on  the  stretch.  Its  attachment  to  the  cornea 
is  then  carefully  dissected  off  with  a  small  bistoury,  and  the  free- 
ing of  the  lid  then  completed  by  snipping  the  other  attachments 
with  scissors.  The  conjunctiva  to  either  side  is  next  under- 
mined to  an  extent  which  permits  of  the  edges  being  readily 
brought  together  by  sutures.  The  stitching  should  be  carefully 
performed,  and  as  many  stitches  as  possible  used,  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  the  covering  of  the  lowest  part.  Where 
the  cicatricial  band  is  of  some  size,  it  may  be  turned  back  and 
made  use  of  as  a  partial  covering  for  the  raw  surface  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  lid.  This  may  be  done  by  a  loop-stitch  passed 
through  its  apex,  then  through  the  thickness  of  the  lid,  on  the 
skin  surface  of  which  it  is  tied  over  a  piece  of  drainage  tubing. 
This  latter  proceeding  is  seldom  of  much  use ;  it  is  generally 
better  after  cutting  away  the  redundant  cicatricial  tissue  to  rely 
on  the  frequent  use  of  oil  during  the  cicatrisation  of  the  lid. 

Another  operation  which  is  suited  to  the  same  class  of  cases, 
and  by  which  perhaps  a  rather  large  defect  can  be  covered,  is 
Tecde's  transplaTUation  operation.  By  this  operation  two  flaps 
of  conjunctiva  are  taken  from  either  side,  one  of  which  is  used 
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for  covering  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid,  while  the  other  serves 
as  a  covering  for  the  eye.  The  flaps  are  cut  as  represented  on 
Fig.   132,  which  is  copied  from  a  drawing  in   Mr.  Swanzy's 
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Handbook  of  Eye  BiscusfJi,  altered  from  his  original  one  by  Mr.  j 
Teale  himself. 

Tlie  complete  transjilantation,  or  grafting  oj    unia/in  mtm- 
h'am,  has  lately  taken  the  place  of  other  operations  for  syiuble- 1 
pharon.'    Such  a  metho<l  of  operating  is  certainly  apjilicable  to  I 
ca-ses  which  would  otherwise  not  admit  of  interfcrenca     The 
mucjus  membrane  may  he  conveniently  taken  from  the  mouth, 
and  should  be  half  as  large  again  as  the  defect  which  it  is  toi 
cover,  and  devoid   of  any   submucous  tissue.     Owing  to  thai 
tendency  which  it  has  to  curl  up,  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  into! 
good  position  witlinut  the  use  of  a  mimlHir  of  stitches.    In  order,! 
too,  to  ensure  its  applying  itself  to  the  wound  throughout,  it  \s 
well  to  put  in  one  or  two  loop-stitches  as  well  at  the  fornix, 
which  are  brought  through  the  substance  of  the  lid  and  tied  at 
the  outside.     The  graft  should  not  be  definitely  fixed  until  all , 
bleeding  has  stopped ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  begin  with  tliej 
stitches  that  attach  it  to  the  hd.     When  there  is  a  redundancy! 
of  skin  in  the  lower  lid,  a  piece  of  skin  from  this  situation  may] 
be  conveniently  used  instead  of  mucous  membrane,  the  character^ 
of  which  it  to  a  great  exteut  slowly  acquires.     It  is  much  more 
easily  fixed  in  position,  and  does  not  require  so  many  stitches. 


Opkuations  on  the  parts  connected  with  the  Secretion 
AND  Excretion  of  the  Tears. 

Excision  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland. — An  incision  13  tn-ido  in  the 
akin,  over  and  in  lino  with  tlio  upjier  and  outer  margin  of  the  orbit,] 
immediately  below  the  eyobrow,  and  extended  in  depth  until  the  hj 
tropbied  gland  or  tumour  comes  into  view.     The  edges  of  the  wound 
thus  made  are  hold  apart  with  hooks  by  an  asi<istant,  ami  the  glamil 
drawn  forward  Ity  mians  of  another  sharp  hook  and  carefully  diseoctrdl 
out  aa  far  as  possible.     When  this  incision  docs  not  aOltrd  sufficii!! 
room  for  the  removal  of  the  gland,  a  large  opening  may  be  got  hj 
dividing  tho  outer  canthus  by  means  of  a  horizoutal  incision,  carried] 
far  enough  to  meet  the  other  at  a  point.     This,  which  was  first  recom-l 
mended  by  Lawrence,  is  preferable  to  extending  the  incision  inwanis,] 
as  that  woidd  endanger  the  opening  of  the  lid  by  interfering  too  mucb 
with  ita  suspensory  ligament. 

Bowman's  Ojterafion  for  Fistula  of  the.  Lachrijmal  Glaml. — Tli»d 
object  of  this  operation  is  to  establish  a  fistula  on  tho  conjunctivaLl 
surface,  and  thus  permit  of  the  opening  in  the  skin  Iwing  jxirmanently  \ 
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closed.     A  silk  thread  armed  with  a  needle  at  either  end  is  used.     The 
first  needle  is  passed  into  the  fistolons  openings  eanied  op  H  for  a  ( 
distance,  and  then  made  to  piene  the  tanas  aitd  oonjonctiTB. 

thread  is  then  drawn  out  at  the  inner  eorface  of  the  lid.  The  other] 
needle  is  introduced  in  the  same  «aj,  bat  biooght  out  about  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  first  and  a  liitlo  nearer  the  lid  margin.  The  two 
ends  are  then  secured  hj  being  {ilastered  to  the  skin  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  palpebral  aperture.  Thej  are  left  in  this  position  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  after  frhich  the  external  opening  is  clotted  hj  paring 
its  edges  and  stitching. 

SIUUtuj  the  Canaliadi. — This  little  operation  was  first 
practised  by  Bownuin,  and  is  now  always  performed  with  the 
narrow  prolie-pointed  knife  introduced  by  Weber.  The  objects 
of  the  operation  are  either  to  convert  the  narrow  channel  into 
an  open  rill,  in  cases  where,  owing  to  eversion  of  the  lid,  the 
tears  are  not  properly  excreted,  when  it  is  left  in  its  natural 
state,  or  to  obtain  a  good  opening  into  the  tear  sac  and  tear  duct 
in  cases  of  inflammation  and  stricture  of  these  parts.  The 
probe-pointed  end  of  the  knife  is  inserted  into  the  punctum 
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lachrymale  (see  Fig.  133).     The  skin,  and  through  it  the  inner 
portion  of  the  lid  margin,  is  then  put  on  the  stretch  with  the 
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thumb  of  the  hand,  care  being  taken  not  to  either  invert  or  evert 
the  lid  to  any  extent.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  knife  is 
brought  into  such  a  position  as  to  be  in  a  lino  with  the  canali- 
culus as  far  as  possible,  whilst  its  cutting  edge  is  directed 
upwards  and  shghtly  inwards.  It  is  then  passed  along  Uie 
canaliculus  till  its  point  touches  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac  and 
presses  it  against  the  nose.  A  quick  movement  round  this  point 
as  centre  in  then  given  to  it,  upwards  if  the  lower  canaliculus 
is  being  slit,  and  downwards  in  the  case  of  the  upper  canaliculus. 
In  tliis  way  the  narrow  bridge  forming  the  roof  or  the  floor  of 
the  canaliculus  is  severed  up  to  its  entrance  into  the  sac.  If 
the  slitting  is  performed  for  dacryocystitis,  the  knife  should 
afterwards  be  passed  into  the  sac,  and,  with  the  cutting  edge 
directed  forwards,  a  slight  sawing  movement  made.  The  slit 
canaliculus  shows  very  little  tendency  to  heal  up,  as  union  lakes 
place  between  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  to  either  side  of  I 
the  cut.  It  is  advisal)le,  however,  to  pass  a  prol»e  along  it  after 
twenty-four  hours,  so  tis  to  ensure  its  remaining  patent.  "When 
probing  of  the  duct  is  necessary,  its  direction,  as  explained  ia 
Fig.  6,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

ExtirjMiiion  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac  is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation, 
owing  to  tlio  deep  position  occupied  by  the  mucous  membrane  which 
baa  to  be  removed,  and  the  great  vascularity  of  the  parts.     In  the  few- 
cases  whore  the  destruction  of  the  sac  is  advisable,  the  cxtir{«tiou  i 
should  be,  however,  attempted  in  preference  to  the  use  of  any  caustic  I 
application,   which  is  not  only  much   more  painful,   but   ako   less 
effectual.     The  incision  made  througli  the  skin  in  the  line  of  the  sac 
should  l>o  sufficiently  long  to  enable  one  to  get  well  at  the  sac  ;  it  may 
therefore  bo  carried  down  as  far  as  required  for  the  purpose.     "When  I 
the  mucous  membrane  ia  exposed,  tlie  lips  of  the  external  wound  j 
should  f>e  forcilily  hold  a.side  with  sharp  hooks.     The  mucous  mem- 1 
brane  is  tlicn  seizc<l  with  a  piir  of  toothed  forceps,  and  its  removal 
bcRun  by  dissecting  it  away  from  the  overlying  tissues.     Often  it  is  so ' 
soft  that  it  can  only  be  got  away  piece-meal,  and  then  gives  moro 
difhcidty  owing  to  the  bleetUng.     A  catgut  drain  and  a  good  firm  pod 
and  bondage  are  afterwards  applied. 


Ol'ERATIONS   ON  THE   CONJUNCTIVA. 

Operation  for  rtfrygivm, — The  pterygium  is  seized  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  held  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  portion  adherent 
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to  the  cornea  carefully  dissected  off  with  a  small  bistoury  or 
Sichel's  knife.  Wlieu  this  is  done  an  incision  is  made  from  the 
corneo-scleral  margin  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  pterygium  with 
a  pair  of  straiglit  scissors,  in  the  direction  of  and  extending  to 
the  centre  of  its  biise.  A  similar  snip  is  made  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  pterygium  at  the  border  of  the  cornea  meeting 
the  first  at  a  point.  In  this  manner  a  lozenge-shaped  piece  is 
removed.  Ttien  there  remains  a  raw  surface  in  the  conjunctiva, 
which  is  to  be  covered  by  undermining  the  conjunctiva  above 
and  below,  and  drawing  it  together  with  stitches. 

Tlic  opernlion  of  Piritovty  or  Sipidedoviy  is  performed  with 
fixation  forceps  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
immediately  surrounding  the  cnmea,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so 
in  breadth,  being  seized  with  Ihe  forceps,  and  snipped  off  with 
the  scissors  as  close  as  possible  to  the  cornea.  The  band-shaped 
portion  thus  removed  may  extend  all  round  the  cornea,  or  only 
I       in  part,  the  latter  being  in  most  cases  sufficient. 

^V  Operations  on  the  Counea. 

I  Operations  for  Corneal  Staphyloma. — When  a  partial  staphy- 

loma of  the  cornea  ])ecomes  unsightly,  it  may  be  reduced  in  size 
by  th(>  following  simple  operation.  A  cataract  needle  is  intro- 
duced through  its  ba.se,  and  held  in  one  hand.  An  elliptical 
piece  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  of  which  the  staplij'loma  is  com- 
posed is  then  cut  out  by  making  one  incision  at  the  one  side  of 
the  needle  with  a  narrow  cataract  knife,  and  anotlier  from  the 
other  side  converging  towards  the  first,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  portion  held  by  the  needle,  and  consequently  the  needle 
itself,  is  cut  out.  Tliis  can  be  done  very  quickly.  Autiseptic 
precautions  should  be  taken  and  a  firm  bandage  apjilied. 

The  most  suitable  operation  for  cases  of  complete  staphy- 

I        loma  is  evisceration  of  the  globe  (see  page  647). 

I  Attempts  have  been  made  to  retain  a  better  stump  by  covering 

'  up  the  wound  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  jtrotrutling  cicatricial 
tissue  which  takes  the  place  of  the  coniea.  Inasmuch,  however,  aa  an 
eye,  which  is  the  site  of  staphyloma,  is  often  one  in  which  perforation 
has  previoxwiy  taken  place,  the  risks,  if  inllammation  be  set  up  by  an 
ojMiration,  are  considerable  on  account  of  the  danger  of  sympathetic 
inflammation ;  it  is  therefore  rarely  advisable  to  attempt  on  opcratiou 
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of  this  kind.  Crilchett  was  tlie  first  to  recognise  the  importance  of 
closing  up  the  wouutl,  and  this  he  did  by  inserting  a  number  of  deep 
stitches  through  the  sclera  before  removing  the  staphyloma.  The 
needles  were  entered  through  the  sclerotic  above  the  protnjsion, 
carried  underneath  it,  and  brought  out  again  through  the  sclera  below 
it.  The  sutures  could  then  be  drawn  through  and  tied  as  soon  as  the 
corneal  cicatricial  tissue  was  removed.  This  method  of  operating  was 
afterwards  modified  by  Knapp,  who  used  conjunctival  sutures  iustead 
of  scleral  ones.  More  recently  the  foUowing  operation  has  been 
recommended  by  Wecker,  and  is  probably  the  best  of  its  kind.    Before 


Fig.  134.— (After  Weelcer.) 

removing  the  staphylomatous  protrusion,  the  conjunctiva  and  subccm- 
junctival  tissue  surroimding  the  cornea  is  freely  undermined  for  suma 
dLstance.  A  strong  suture  is  then  run  through  this  loosened  tissue  at 
B  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  from  the  corneal  margin,  and 
with  n<jt  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  intervening  botWL-en  each 
puncture  made  by  the  needle  until  the  other  end  of  the  thrund  is 
brought  out  near  to  the  first  i)uncture.  The  protrusion  is  then  cut  off 
by  translixing  it  through  tlie  middle,  and  cutting  outwanU,  then 
sei/.ing  the  end  of  the  Hup  thus  formed  and  removing  the  rest  with 
scissors.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done  the  two  ends  of  the  continuous 
suture  are  drawn  together  and  firmly  knotted  (see  Fig.  134).  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  draw  the  conjunctiva  over  the  wound,  and  thus  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  vitreous  ;  the  lens  generally  escapes  with  the  removal 
of  the  protrusion ;  if  it  does  not,  the  capsule  may  be  scratched  so  u 
to  permit  of  its  escape.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  antiseptic 
precautions  should  be  taken  in  this  operation,  llie  thread  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  week  at  lea.st.  If  it  cuts  through  at  any  jwrt, 
a  fresh  stitch  may  be  used  for  bringing  the  coiy'unctiva  together  where 
tliia  takes  place. 

TaUooing  of  th^e  Cornea. — In  caaes  of  dense  leucoma  withont 
staphyloma  the  ai)i)earance  of  the  cornea  may  be  improved  by 
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tattooitig.     The  same  proceeding  may  also  be  combined  with  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  where  there  is  enough  clear 
cornea  to  make  this  desirable.     Tattooing  is  best  performed  with 
a  number  of  sewing  needles  held  together,  either  in  a  special 
holder  or  by  being  embedded  in  sealing-wax.    The  points  of  the 
needles  should  be  all  on  the  same  level    After  the  cornea  has 
been  rendered  insensitive  by  means  of  cocaine,  some  Chinese 
ink  rubbed  down  in  water  into  a  thin  paste  is  applied  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  in  as  thick  a  layer  as  possible  to  the  surface 
of  the  leucoma,  and  dabbed  into  it  by  repeated  stabs  with  the 
bundle  of  needles.     The  eye  must  be  steadied  all  the  while  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  finger,  not  fixed  with  forceps,  as  the  ink, 
getting  into  the  wound  made  by  the  teeth,  would  leave  a  stain. 
After  the  stabbing  process  has  been  repeated  a  good  many  times, 
with  the  addition  when  necessary  of  fresh  ink,  the  whole  is 
washed  away  with  some  corrosive  sublimate  lotion.    The  neces- 
sary degree  of  blackness  may  be  obtained  at  one  sitting  j  but  it 
is  better  to  repeat  the  process  once  or  twice. 

Operation  of  traruplanting  Clear  Cornea. — The  numerous  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  graft  portions  of  clear  cornea  so  as  to  take 
the  position   of    the   intransparent  cicatricial  tissue  constitnting  the 
leucoma  have  been  all  more  or  less  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  transparency,  which  sooner  or  later  befalls  the  graft  over  where 
it  has  retained  its  vitality.     Von  Hippel  has  recently  recommended 
an  operation  which,  in  his  hands,  has  certainly  been  attended  by  a 
very  encouraging  degree  of  success.     The  principle  of  this  operation 
is  to  remove  by  means  of  a  trephine  a  circular  portion  of  the  leucoma, 
leaving,  however,  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  of   the  cornea  intact. 
This  appears  to  be  an  essential  element  in  the  process  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  von  Hippel  was  led  to  adopt  it  in  consequence  of  the  result 
of  Leber's  experiments  on  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  intra- 
ocular fluids,  by  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  transparency  of 
the  cornea  depended  on  the  integrity  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet. 
The  trephine  used  for  the  purpose  has  a  diameter  of  4  millimetres. 
and  is  made  to  execute  a  number  of  revolutions  round  its  axis  by 
means  of  clock-work,  which  can  be  set  in  motion  by  a  slight  touch 
with  the  fingers  on  a  button.     This  circular  movement  is  arrested, 
too,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  on  the  button  is  stopped.     Immediately 
above  the  cutting  edge  is  a  small  projecting  ledge  which  can  be 
screwed  into  any  position  required,  and  which  prevents  the  trephine 
passing  too  deeply  into  the  cornea.    The  portion  marked  out  by  tho 
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circular  cut  is  carefully  removed  with  knife  and  forceps.  A  piece 
of  the  whole  thicknees  of  a  rabbit's  cornea  is  then  excieed  with  the 
ennio  trephine  and  immediatelj'  transplanted.  Caro  must  be  taken 
that  the  trephined  portion  has  in  each  case  perpendicular  sided,  and 
is  not  funnel-shajKid,  as  this  would  interfere  with  the  proper  adjuat- 
nient  of  the  graft.  The  cornea  is  afterwards  covered  with  iodofoon 
and  a  bandage  ajiplicd.  Tliis  operation  is  only  suitAblo  for  cases  of 
comidete  leucoma,  where  there  is  no  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  tl» 
cicatricial  tlssuo.     It  is  of  no  use  in  cases  of  leucoma  adh^erens. 


Operations  for  Conical  Cormea. 


All  tlie  operations  for  conical  cornea  ore  unsatisfactory, 
in  so  far  as  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  predict  what  will 
be  their  effect.  Von  Graefe  attempted  to  induce  a  cicatricial 
contraction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
■nnth  the  ol>ject  of  bringing  about  a  more  normal  curvature 
of  tlie  cornea.  Vmi  Grae/es  operation  consists  in  remo%'iug  a 
small  portion  of  the  cornea  with  a  cataract  knife  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  apex  of  tho  cone,  taking  care  not 
to  perforate  tlie  cornea.  The  wound  thus  formed  is  con- 
verted into  an  ulcer  by  being  touched  four  or  five  times  at 
intervals  of  three  days  with  a  solid  piece  of  mitigated  canstiu. 
Afterwards  the  anterior  chamber  is  pnncture<l  through  the  hose 
of  the  ulcer,  and  this  repeated  three  or  four  times  every  other 
day,  after  which  the  ulcer  is  allowed  to  heal.  A  small  iridec- 
tomy is  then  made  opposite  the  clearest  part  of  the  cornea. 
Cauterisations  with  tlie  thermo-  or  electro-cautery  have  now  to 
a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  von  Graefe's  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  corneal  ulcer.  They  are  certainly  safer  and  more 
easily  regulated  in  their  effect.  Probably  in  most  cases  it  is 
more  the  exclusion  of  the  rays,  which  otherwise  pass  throagh 
the  central  portion  of  the  cornea  by  the  establishment  of  * 
dense  leucoma  in  tliis  situation,  which  gives  rise  to  any  improve- 
ment of  vision,  than  any  alteration  of  curvature  which  may  bo 
effected  at  the  same  time. 

Boianan's  Trephine  Operation. — With  a  small  trephine  a 
circular  portion,  not  greater,  as  a  rule,  than  3  millimetres  ia 
diameter,  is  removed  from  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  trephine 
is  not  allowed  to  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea,  as. 
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if  a  complete  disc  be  removed,  tbe  operation  is  almost  invariably 
followed  by  an  anterior  synechia.  After,  therefore,  circum- 
scribing the  portion  to  be  cut  out  to  a  depth  which  is  con- 
sidered safe  in  any  case,  generally  about  |  of  a  millimetre,  it  is 
removed  with  knife  and  forceps,  and  the  base  punctured  to 
admit  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous. 

Bada's  operation  consists  in  removing  an  elliptical  piece 
of  the  cornea  IJ  to  2  millimetres  in  breadth  at  the  broadest 
part  from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  aiid  then  apfiljing  a  tight 
bandage.  This  operation  is  also  liable  to  be  followed  by 
anterior  synechia,  but  may  give  very  good  results. 

Satviisch's  section  of  the  Cornea  for  Hypopyon  Ulcer. — This 
is  performed  in  the  following  way : — A  narrow  Graefe's  knife 
is  passed  at  the  one  side  of  the  corneal  ulcer  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  cutting  edge  of  tlie  knife  being  directed  forwards. 
A  c-ountcr  puncture  is  made  in  the  sound  corneal  tissue  imme- 
diately to  the  oiiposite  side  of  the  ulcer  and  the  intervening 
tissue,  that  is,  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  divided  by  cutting  outwards. 
In  the  case  of  large  ulcers  the  wound  then  formed  is  pretty 
extensive,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  disagreeable  results — 
prolapse  of  iris,  synechia,  staphyloma,  &c,  I  have  always 
found  that  the  effect  of  the  operntion  is  obtained  witli  equal 
certainty  by  merely  dividing  in  the  same  manner  th.it  portion 
of  the  base  which  is  infiltrated.  Often  the  wound  lias  to  be 
reopened  several  times  before  healing  begins  to  take  place.  The 
operation  is  now  very  seldom  retiuired  if  the  thermo-cautery  bo 
properly  used. 

Tlic  revwval  of  foreiyn  bodies  from  the  cornea  presents 
greater  or  less  difficulties,  according  to  the  depths  at  whicli  they 
lie.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  quite  superficial, 
and  are  then  easily  removed  with  the  corneal  spud.  The  surgeon 
should  stand  l^ehind  the  patient,  whose  head  is  allowed  to  rest 
against  the  operator's  chest.  The  lids  are  held  apart  with  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  of  tiie  left  hand,  and  by  gentle  pressure 
against  the  margins,  so  as  to  avoid  everting  them.  With  the 
fingers  in  this  position  a  certain  amount  of  steadying  of  the  eye 
is  rendered  possible  at  the  same  time.  The  spud  should  be 
inserted  immediately  under  the  foreign  body,  great  care  beino 
taken  not  to  injure  any  other  part  of  the  cornea  by  scraping  the 
epithehum  unnecessarily.    Any  digging  that  is  required  must  be 
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confined  to  the  part  at  which  the  foreign  l)ody  is  lodged.  When 
it  is  very  deeply  embedded  in  the  cornea,  it  may  be  neoeaairy  to 
f;et  at  it  hy  making  use  of  a  sliarp  needle.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  push  the  foreign  body  deeper  ;  when,  therefore,  it  has  l^een 
well  freed,  the  spud  must  be  used  and  pushed  well  under  it. 

NwTs  operation  for  ruptures  at  the  Comeo-«eleral  Junrtum. — ^Thc 
coses  for  which  this  operation  is  applicable  aro  referred  to  at  page  93. 
It  consists  in  making  a  section  with  a  narrow  knife,  which  Tvopans 
the  old  wound  in  the  sclera,  and  then  drawing  the  surroundiiij;  con- 
junctiva over  this  opening  by  means  of  a  special  suture.  The  obj«ei 
of  tlie  operation  is  to  cover  the  wound  with  as  thick  a  layer  of  super- 
ficial tissue  as  possible,  and  thus  permit  of  the  proper  re-estalilisbment 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  To  efTeut  this  the  knife,  after  cutting  through 
the  deep  cicatricial  tissue  filling  up  the  space  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound  in  the  sclera,  is  directed  backwards,  so  as  to  cut  out  •  doap 
flap  of  conjunctiva.  A  conjunctival  suture  is  then  introduced  in  tbo 
fiiUowing  manner  : — It  is  entered  at  the  equator  of  the  eje,  u  &r 
back  as  itossible,  and  passed  out  and  in,  or  rim  through  the  coi\junctiT« 
for  a  considemblo  distance,  parallel  with  the  comeu-sderal  margin. 
The  needle  is  then  carried  diagonally  over  to  the  conjunctiva  iinm«- 
diately  surrounding  the  cornea  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  wouixl,  and 
the  thread  run  in  a  similar  manner  close  to  the  cornea,  and  filially 
brought  out  beyond  the  wound  at  the  other  side,  llio  two  enda  of 
the  thread  are  then  tied  tightly  together.  In  this  way  a  Lugs  mtum 
of  conjunctiva  is  puckered  up  over  the  wound,  in  a  much  morn  cfti- 
cient  manner  than  could  Iw  done  by  the  intKKJuctiun  of  a  uuiuljtr  of 
sutures  in  the  ordinary  way. 


IlUDEcTOMY. 

Tlie  various  conditions  for  which  the  performance  of  nn 
iridectomy,  i.e.,  the  excision  of  a  p<jrtion  of  the  iris,  may  be 
necessar}',  have  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Some 
differences  in  the  method  of  perfi)rming  this  ojHjmtion  ivqaire 
attention,  according  to  the  object  for  which  it  b  employed. 

Iridectomy  (lerformed  for  merely  optical  reasons  should,  as 
a  general  rule,  bo  small  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  tin; 
portion  of  iris  up  to  its  peripheral  attachment.  If  the  cum  Im 
one  of  dense  nebula  of  the  cornea,  iho  jKjrtion  of  iris  removed,  or 
the  "  aiiiticial  pupil,"  should  be  opposite  tlie  clearest  and  muet 
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normally  curved  portion  of  the  cornea  This  portion  must, 
besides,  be  not  too  jjeripheral ;  that  is,  besides  transparency  and 
curvature,  the  radial  extent  of  the  transparent  portion  has  to  l»e 
taken  into  consideration.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  best 
positions  for  an  artificial  pupil  for  optical  purposes  are  inwards, 
or  inwards  and  downwards.  Wiere,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case 
is  one  of  partial  cataract,  and  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to 
admit  the  rays  of  light  through  the  clear  peripheral  portions  of 
the  lens,  it  is  advisable  always  to  perform  the  iridectomy 
upwards.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  there  is  always  a  possibility 
of  the  cataract  becoming  more  complete  at  some  future  date, 
and  necessitating  e.\traction.  When  this  does  happen,  the  artifi- 
cial coloboma  upwards  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
operation. 

Another  class  of  case  where  an  iridectomy  is  required  for 
optical  purposes  is  where  the  pupil  has  been  clo.sed  and  lx)und 
down  by  synechia^  as  the  result  of  iritis.  In  such  cases  the 
choice  for  the  position  of  the  iridectomy  should  be  regulated  by 
the  condition  of  tlie  pupil,  as  far  as  that  can  be  made  out  by 
careful  inspection,  if  need  be,  after  the  use  of  a  mydriatic.  The 
excision  of  the  iris  should  be  made  wiiere  the  pupil  is  least 
bound  down.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  best  to  make  it 
upwards.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  operation  in  such  cases, 
though  mainly  performud,  it  may  be,  for  optical  purposes,  .should 
be  undertaken  with  the  possibility  kept  in  view  of  some  future 
recuri'ence  of  the  inflammation  takiug  place,  so  tliat  the  colo- 
boma should  be  made  of  a  good  size.  The  removal  of  a  portion 
of  iris,  again,  which  is  dmgged  on  owing  to  the  existence  of  an 
anterior  synechia  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  entirely  fi-co  the 
imattached  jiortion.  In  ninny  ca.se3  of  this  kind  tliere  is  no 
necessity  for  any  operation  at  all ;  but  where  there  is  distinct 
irritation  produced,  it  .should  not  be  deltiyed.  Often,  indeed,  it 
is  advisable  to  free  the  iris  on  both  sides  of  the  adhesion.  This 
ay  be  done  by  a  doulde  iridectomy,  performed  cither  at  the 
Sime  time,  or,  more  easily,  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days. 

The  ndes  for  the  performance  of  iridectomy  for  glaucoma  are 
specially  referred  to  further  on. 

The  instruments  required  for  an  optical  iridectomy  are — a 
spring  speculum,  a  pair  of  fixation  forceps,  a  bent  triangular 
lance-shaped  knife  (often  called  a  keratome),  a  pair  of  iris  forceps, 
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him ;  in  performing  aii  iridectomy  upwards,  therefore,  he  will 
in  the  first  cose  stand  behind  the  patient's  head,  and  in  the 
second  at  the  side  of  the  patient,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much 
in  front  of  him  as  possible.  When  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  a  good  anterior  chamber,  either 
manner  of  introducing  the  knife  is  equally  easy.  In  in- 
troducing the  knife,  however,  into  a  narrow  chaml>er,  the 
second  is  decidedly  the  better,  as  it  enables  the  operator  to 
watch  the  point  much  more  closely.  After  the  eye  has  been 
cocainised,  and  the  conjunctival  sac  well  waslied  out  with  the 
con-osive  sublimate  solution,  the  speculum  is  introduced,  and 
the  surgeon,  taking  the  fi.xation  forceps  in  the  left  hand,  takes  n 
firm  hold  of  tlie  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  diameter  in  wliich  lie  intends  to  make  the 
iridectomy.  The  knife  should  then  be  introduced  at  the 
apparent  comeo-scleral  margin,  the  point  being  directed  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea  in  that  situation,  and 
pushed  forwards  until  its  point  has  just  pierced  tlie  thickness  of 
the  cornea.  It  is  tlieti  directed  more  forwards  by  depressing 
the  handle,  and,  with  the  plane  of  the  blade  pimillel  with  the 
iris,  pushed  rapidly  and,  without  any  hesitation  on  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  until  the  external  wound  has  attained 
a  sufficient  size,  say  4  to  5  niilli metres  for  most  optical 
puri)0ses.  The  blade  is  tlien  slowli/  withdrawn  with  the  point 
slightly  more  tilted  forwards.  Tyrrell's  hook,  or  the  iris  forceps, 
is  then  introduced  intfi  the  anterior  cliamber.  Where  the  opera- 
tion is  done  for  the  displacement  of  the  pupil  opposite  a  clearer 
portion  of  cornea  the  hook  is  generally  the  best.  It  should 
be  of  platinum,  so  that  it  can  readily  be  bent  into  any  shape 
required.  The  point  should  be  blunt  and  perfectly  smooth.  It 
is  introduced  with  the  hooked  end  on  the  flat,  passed  inwards 
parallel  with  the  iris,  but  without  touching  it,  until  its  end 
has  got  beyond  the  edge  of  the  pupil  ;  a  slight  rotation  is  then 
given  to  the  instrument,  so  as  to  direct  its  point  towards  the 
lens,  and  it  is  slowly  withdrawn  until  it  catches  well  on  to  the 
pupillary  margin.  The  iris  can  then  be  dragged  out  of  the 
wound  with  the  hook  kept  as  flat  as  is  consistent  with  its 
retaining  a  good  liold  of  it.  It  should  be  .slowly  dragged  out, 
and  without  any  great  traction,  and  then  snipped  off  with  the 
scissors.     Various  forms  of  iria  scissors  are   in  use,  but  that 
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figured  will  be  found  as  good  as  any,  and  less  likely  to  get  on| 
of  onler.     Wlien  the  iris  forceps  is  used  it  should  be  intnxlactx 
closed,  until  the  points  lie  just  over  the  margin  of  the  pupil, 
when   they  are  allowed   to   open,   and   are  at  the  same  tim« 
pressed  gently  down  upon  the  iris.     In  tliis  way  a  jtortion  of  thi 
iris,  iucluding  a  portion  of  the  pupillary  marjin,  rises  in  between 
the  two  limbs  of  the  forceps,  which  is  then  firmly  closed  and  slowlji 
withdrawn,  until  a  good  snip  can  be  got  with  the  scissors  outside 
the  wound,  which  leaves  a  j>iece  of  detached  iris  iu  the  forcepij 
A  stream   of  sublimiite   lotion  may  now  be  poured  ujwn  tha 
wound     The  eye  is  then  closed  and  gentle  friction  mude  ovc 
lid ;  in  this  way  any  catching  of  the  iris  in  the  wound  is  as  a^ 
nde  liberated,  but  if  the  iris  should  not  have  returned  to  ita, 
place  it  may  be  gently  dragged  away,  by  passing  the  caoutchouel 
spud  into  the  angles  of  the  wound  and  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
iris.     This  must  only  be  done,  and  with  great  care,  when  the       . 
first  proceeding  fails.     If  there  is  any  bleeding,  the  upper  lip  <^^| 
tlie  wound   should  be  slightly  depressed,  so  as  to  permit  of  ita^^ 
escape,  but  attempts  to  remove  blood  should  not  be  persisted  in 
for  any  length  of  time.   The  bleetling  usually  comes  from  the  con- 
junctiva, a  portion  of  which  may  have  been  suipped  off  along  with! 
the  iris.     Care  sliould  therefore  be  tid<en  in  using  the  scissoraj 
to  see  that  only  iris  is  included  between  its  branches.     A  dress- 
ing is  applied  in  the  way  described  at  page  6.34,  and  kept  on  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  reapplied  as  before.     After  forty- 
eight  hours  it  may  be  removed  altogether,  and  a  shade  worn 
over  both  eyes. 

Iritlcftomy  for   Olaucoma. — It  is   impossible  in    the  way       . 
already  described  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  iris  which  extends ^H 
quite  to  its  periplieral  attachment.     Unless  it  be  actually  torn  ^^ 
away,  a  perii>beral  piece  rcmtiins,  corresponding  in  depth  to  the 
distance  separating  the  iris  periphery  from  tlie  inner  incision, 
plus  the  thickness  of  tlie  cornea.     In  operating  for  glaucoma,  ■ 
the  iridectomy  should  be  large  and  also  as  peripheral  as  possible.  ( 
Whether  this  be  always,  or  even  ever,  absolutely  necessjiry,  may 
be  open  to  question,  but  at  all  events  such  are  the  traditional 
requirements  for  the  operation  in    that   disease.      The  iustm- 
ments  required  are  the  same  as   for   the   perfornjnnce   of  aa 
optical  iridectomy,  only  the  keratomo  should  be  larger,  in  fiict 
08  large  as  possWAc,  Olu4  VVg  vtva  totceys,  and  not  the  book,  used 
for  seizing  \\o\A  ot  \X\c  ma.    ~  . 
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Some  opeTatoTS  make  the  incision  in  cases  of  glaucoma  mth  a 
narrow  cataract  knife  instead  of  with  a  keratome.  This  practice 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  With  such  an  instrument,  with 
which  the  section  is  made  from  within  and  not  from  without,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  as  clean  a  section  as  with  a  keratome,  if  an 
attempt  be  made  to  make  it  very  peripheral.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased, too,  if  the  anterior  chamber  be  very  narrow,  as  is  frequently 
the  case;  indeed  it  is  only  with  a  keratome  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  clean  peripheral  incision  into  a  narrow  chamber.  The 
cataract  knife,  when  used,  presses  the  iris  in  front  of  it,  bruising  it, 
or  even  detaching  it  in  part  from  its  peripheral  attachment. 

Glaucomatous  eyes  are  often  small  and  deeply  placed  in  the 
orbit.  Owing  to  tliis,  and  to  the  greater  size  of  the  incision  required 
in  cases  of  glaucoma,  and  the  consequent  difficult  and  often  painful 
nature  of  the  operation,  it  is  often  advisable  to  ansesthetise  the 
patient.  If  an  anaesthetic  be  not  used,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  patient's  head  perfectly  quiet.  Cocaine  very  often  produces 
comparatively  little  local  anaistbesia,  though  by  its  use  the  incision 
may  generally  be  made  without  causing  any  great  pain.  Much 
depends  of  course  on  the  state  of  the  eye  at  the  time  of  operation ; 
in  very  acute  cases  an  aneesthetic  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  to 
avoid  nmning  any  risks. 

The  keratome  is  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  has  just 
been  described,  but  rather  further  back,  about  one  millimetre 
behind  the  apparent  sclero-corneal  margin.  Here,  too,  it  is 
still  more  essential  that  the  wound  through  the  cornea  should 
be  direct  and  not  sloping.  After  the  point  has  once  penetrated, 
and  the  blade  then  turned  somewhat  forwards,  the  more 
rapidly  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber  the 
easier  is  it  to  get  a  sufficiently  large  incision.  In  withdrawing 
it,  the  one  edge  should  be  tilted  very  slightly  backwards,  and 
made  to  enlarge  the  opening  to  that  side.  This  should  be  done 
leisurely,  without  any  great  haste ;  nothing  looks  uglier  than  to 
see  a  keratome  rapidly  jerked  out  of  the  eye  after  the  incision 
has  been  made.  The  iris  is  then  grasped  with  the  forceps, 
which  should  be  opened  widely,  so  as  to  get  hold  of  a  good 
large  piece.  This  is  drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  cut  as  close 
as  possible  to  it,  with  the  object  of  cutting  across  a  very 
peripheral  part.  Great  care  must  afterwards  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  encleisis,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  healing 
without  any  irritation,  and  eventually  a  smooth  even  cicatrix. 
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If  the  anterior  chamber  does  not  re-form  within  the  forty-«Jght 
hours,  it  is  best  to  leave  tlie  bandage  off  altojijether,  or  at  all 
eventa  only  apply  it  very  lightly.  In  many  cases  it  is  ose/ul 
to  continue  using  eserine  or  pilocarpine  drops  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  after  the  operation. 


SCLKROTOMT. 

An  opening  made  into  the  anterior  chamber  aa  far  back,  or  as 
nearly  coinciding  with  iu  angle  as  possible,  has  receiveil  the  name  of 
Bclcrotomy,  as  the  incision  lies  mainly  in  the  sclera.  An  incision  iA 
this  kind  may  be  made  in  several  ways.  The  plan  which  iieenis  to  ba 
most  commonly  adopted  is  the  following : — Xhvt  having  obtaiiMiI  a 
maximal  degree  of  myosis  with  the  use  of  eserine  or  pilocarpine  (Irop^ 
a  narrow  cataract  knife  is  introduced  at  a  point  in  or  slightly  abom 
the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  cornea,  and  quite  one  millimetre  from  its 
margin.  It  is  curried  acroBS  the  anterior  chamber  to  a  point  exactly 
on  the  same  level  on  the  other  side,  where  a  counter  puncture  ia  laada. 
Then,  with  a  slight  sawing  movement,  an  incision  ia  begun,  which,  if 
fini.shed,  would  separate  the  M'bnle  of  the  cornea  above  the  poinia  of 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  blade  from  its  connection  with  the  aeieia. 
Only  two-thirds,  however,  of  this  section  is  to  bo  completed,  ooa- 
third  of  which  is  cut  with  the  portion  of  the  blailu  next  the  pouit, 
and  the  other  third  with  that  next  the  handle.  A  bridge  of  tiaciM 
equal  to  either  incision  is  left.  The  knife  is  then  carefully  willi> 
drawn,  and  any  prolajise  of  iris  replaced  with  the  caoutchonc  ajNid. 
The  use  of  eserine  must  be  continued  during  the  healing  process. 

Another  method  consi.^ts  in  making  a  smaller  incision  with  tba 
same  knife,  and  while  finishing  the  section  throughout  as  far  aa  tfaa 
sclera  is  concerned,  leaving  as  much  of  the  conjunctiva  uncut  aa 
possible. 

Yet  another  meth<xl,  and  in  my  ex})orience  the  beet,  is  to  mako 
the  incision  with  a  large  keratome,  in  every  way  as  for  a  glaacona 
iridectomy.  It  is  generally  possible,  in  aises  which  an  suitable  for 
sclerotomy,  to  prevent  prolapse  after  this  incision  by  the  prerioiM  naa 
of  eserine,  and,  if  necessary,  the  use  at  the  time  of  tbe  caoatchooe 
spud.  If,  however,  elforts  in  this  direction  fail,  the  opemtion  can 
converted  into  a  good  iridectomy  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of 
By  the  otlu-r  methods  any  proJaitse  of  iris  cannot  bo  so  satiafactonlyl 
treated.  Such  o[>eration8  ore,  besides,  if  the  incisinn  be  nia<Ie  really 
jieripbctul,  subject  to  the  tsame  practical  objections  an  have  Xtttn  urge4 
against  the  use  of  a  cataract  knife  in  the  performance  of  iridoctomjr. 
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OpEBATION  fob  PfiOLAPSED  IrIS. 

If  the  patient  be  seen  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
perforation  which  has  led  to  the  prolapse,  the  iris  may  Lc  either 
replaced  or  seized  hold  of  with  the  iris  forceps  and  snipped  off. 
The  treatment  in  any  particular  case  is  mentioned  at  p.  92. 
When  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  prolapse  took  place,  an 
operation  may  be  required  for  removing  it,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
smooth  cicatrix.  This  is  best  performed  as  follows : — The  centre 
of  the  cicatricial  tissue,  including  the  prolapsed  iris,  is  trans- 
fixed with  a  narrow  cataract  knife,  which  is  then  cut  outwards, 
so  as  to  separate  the  base  of  the  prolapse  from  the  underlying 
cornea.  The  detached  portion  is  next  seized  with  a  pair  of  iris 
forceps,  and  snipped  off  along  with  the  remaining  prominence. 
If  an  attempt  be  made  to  cut  it  away  without  first  using  the 
knife,  the  scissors  will  be  found  not  to  get  a  good  hold,  and 
glide  over  it,  so  that  in  that  way  it  is  generally  impossible  to 
remove  it  sufficiently  thoroughly. 

Cataract  Operations. 

Discission  or  needling  for  cataract  is  practised  in  the  case  of 
lenticular  opacities  in  young  individuals.  The  object  of  the 
operation  is  to  allow  the  aqueous  humor  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  lens  substance,  which  is  thus  softened  and  slowly 
absorbed.  To  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in 
the  lens  capsule,  and  at  the  same  time  break  down,  to  some 
extent,  the  substance  of  the  lens  as  well.  The  instrument  used 
for  this  purpose  is  a  sharp  needle,  the  body  of  which  is  made 
almost  imperceptibly  tapering,  and  at  the  same  time  accurately 
rounded,  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of  aqueous  whilst  it  is  in 
u.se.  Before  operating,  the  pupil  should  be  well  dilated  with 
atropine.  Having  seized  a  good  hold  of  the  conjunctiva  with 
the  fixation  forceps  held  in  the  left  hand,  the  needle,  which  has 
been  rendered  thoroughly  aseptic,  is  pushed  through  a  peripheral 
portion  of  the  cornea  until  it  reaches  the  -apsule  of  the  lens. 
The  handle  is  then  slightly  depressed,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
needle  pushed  a  little  further  through  the  cornea,  and  then,  by 
a  movement  round  the  portion  of  it  whicli  is  grasped  by  the 
cornea  as  axis,  it  is  made  to  make  a  linear  cut  through  the 
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capsule  in  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  direction.  It  \&  tLen 
slightly  withdrawn,  and  a  horizontal  incision  made  through  Ihe 
capsule  ill  the  same  way.  The  capsule  is  thus  opened  by  a 
crucial  incision,  and  after  this  lias  been  done,  more  or  less  of  thft 
lens  may  be  stirred  up  with  the  end  of  the  needle,  care  being 
taken  that  the  whole  thickness  is  not  pierced  at  any  place.  The 
needle  is  then  quickly  withdrawn,  the  eye  washed  with  a  stream 
of  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  and  a  bandage  apjilied.  For 
some  time  afterwards  the  pupil  must  be  kept  well  dilated  with 
atropine,  so  as  to  prevent  any  synechia  forming. 

The  main  point  in  the  opeiation  conaista  in  making  a  satisfactoty 
opeuiiig  iu  the  capsule.  If  the  needle  be  merely  stuck  into  tbe  kaa, 
and  the  point  then  moved  about  so  as  to  stir  it  up,  a  proper  abDorptioB 
docs  not  follow,  and  tliere  is  a  risk  besides  of  rapid  swelling  taking 
place  within  the  capsule,  which  may  give  rise  to  considerable  irritatiaa. 

In  children  tliis  is  all  that  is  required  as  a  rule.     Every 
case  should,  however,  be  carefully  watched  for  some  dr"      '"" 
the  operation,  as  it  occasionally  happens  that  when  n  > 
able  quantity  of  softened  and  swollen  opaque  lena  matter  fall 
all  at  once  into  the  anterior  chamber,  it  interferes  with 
normal  excretion  of  tlie  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  may  thus  give^ 
rise  to  glaucomatous  symptoms,  which  may  endnn<»er  the  eye. 
When  this  occure,  it  is  often  at  the  same  time  accompwinied  by 
pain  and  vomiting.     It  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  the  older  the 
individual  on  whom  the  operation  is  j^rformcfl,  ftntl  the  more 
freely  the  capsule  and  lens  have  been  needled.     Under  Uittte 
circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  extract  as  much  of  the  lens 
matter  as  can  be  readily  got  away  from  the  anterior  chainben^ 
There  are  different  ways  of  doing  this,  but  the  best  is  by  making 
a  small  Ivuur  extraction.     This  is  done  with  a  keratome.     Tlje 
keratome  is  entered   through  the  cornea,  about  2  milliiuctm 
from  its  margin,  taking  care  that  the  wound  is  quite  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface.    The  incision  tlins  made  should  be  4  nr  5 
millimetres  in  length.      After  withdrawing  the  keratome,  tb« 
upper  lip  of  the  wound  is  depressed  witli  a  small  scoop,  alon;*'^ 
which  the  aqueous  and  lens  matter  are  allowed  to  esc»if>«.     If 
the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  do  not  oome 
at  once  in  this  way,  the  eye  may  be  closed  for  a  minute  or  two 
and  the  maua'uvro  rei^jated.    It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  avoiij 
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introducing  the  scoop  into  the  chamber,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
not  necessary,  although  of  course  it  hastens  matters,  to  extract 
all  the  lens  substance. 


Some  surgeons  make  a  practice  of  always  extracting  a  few  days 
after  needling,  whether  that  be  followed  by  any  irritation  or  not.  The 
time  required  for  the  cure  of  the  cataract  is  thus  shortened,  and  with 
proper  antiseptic  precautions,  if  a  linear  extraction  performed  in  the 
way  described  l)e  practised,  it  is  a  very  safe  proceeding.  There  is 
necessarily,  however,  a  slight  increase  in  the  risk  as  compare<l  with 
needling  aloue  and  leaving  the  absorption  to  take  place  in  the  course 
of  nature. 

The  brokcn-up  lens  matter  may  also  be  removed  by  the  method  of 
gufikm,     Ilaving  made  a  linear  incision  in  the  cornea  in  the  manner 
already  deacribetl,  the  nozzle  of  a  suction  syringe  is  introduced  well 
into  the  anterior  chamlier,  and  the  softened  lens  matter  slowly  sucked 
up  into  it.     Two  forms  of  syringe  are  used.  Bowman's  and  Teale's. 
In  the  one  the  suction  ia  got  by  means  of  raising  a  piston  with  the 
thumb,  while  this  action  is  resisted,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tube  of 
the  syringe  firmly  held  by  the  first  and  second  finger  inserted  into 
two  rings  fixed  to  the  tube.     The  other  suction  curette  consists  of  a 
silver  nozzle  attached  to  a  glass  tube  four  or  five  inches  long,  ending 
in  a  flexible  india-rubber  tulie,  with  a  glass  mouthpiece  at  the  other 
end.     The  suction  is  made  with    the  mouth.     Those  who  attempt 
removing   lens   matter   by  suction   should  pay  attention  —  first,   to 
securing  the  absolute  asepticity  of  the  syringe ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  hold  it  in  the  cbombcr.     An  instnmient  of  this 
kind,  it  must  be  rf^mcmlKired,  is  more  diliicult  to  render  a.septic  than 
most  others.     The  nozzle  lias  its  ojKining  on  its  anterior  surface,  con- 
sequently it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  exert  too  power- 
ful a  suction,  to  get  it  well  behind  the  matter  which  it  is  desired  to 
suck  up.     Care  must  also  Ijo  taken  that  it  does  not  got  heliind  the  iris, 
or  be  allowed  to  enter  so  dec[)Iy  that  the  po.sterior  lous  capsule  is 
ruptured.     Very  pretty  results  may  be  obtoined  by  this  nietliod ;  but 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  on  the  whole  it  is  better  than  the 
simple  linear  extraction,  and  it  is  certainly  not  so  safe. 

Cataract  Kcfrarl ion.— The  method  of  extractmg  senile  cataract 
now  almost  universally  followed  is  one  which  dilfers  but  to  a 
slight  extent  from  that  introduced  by  vou  Gruefe  as  his  modi  fie  I 
linear  operation.  Slight  differences  made  by  ditferent  operators  in 
the  position  of  the  ijicision  Lave  led  them  to  describe  iiiudilica- 
tions,   which    they  have  been    pleased  to   dignify  by  the  name  of 
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new  metUods,  but  tbese  have  in  almost  all  cases  bcon  so  trirbl 
that  they  do  not  require  any  serious  consideration.  At  tb«  pre- 
sent time  a  more  important  mmlification  is  made  by  a  numb«r 
operators, —  viz.,  in  reverting  to  the  old  plan  of  extractini;  withr 
iridectomy.  JIany  experienced  operators  now  make  it  a  rule  lo  \eK 
the  iris  intact,  while  otliers  equally  exjierienced  firmly  axlbere 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  iria.  The  advantages  to  bo  gaiiwd  by 
attempting  to  leave  the  pupil  in  its  natural  state  are,  I  believi!, 
more  imaginary  tlian  reaL  Certiiinly  tlie  appi-'urauce  wb«i«  Um 
attempt  proves  perfectly  successful,  and  the  pupil  t^umins  free,  is 
superior  to  that  obtained  when  an  iridectomy  has  been  perfonaad. 
There  is,  liesidcs,  the  advantage  of  the  absence  of  any  wound  ia  tlw 
iris,  an  advantage  which  may,  however,  also  be  obtained  by  p«r« 
forming  a  preliminary  iridectomy.  The  disadvantages,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  relatively  mors  froqncnt  occurrence  of  encleiais  vcA 
eyon  prolapse  of  the  iris,  the  difficulty  in  clsaring  the  pupil  oa  well, 
especially  if  the  operation  be  performed  before  the  cataract  id  quite 
mature,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  synechia'  interfering  aft<inrait]« 
with  the  circular  shape  and  free  mobility  of  the  pupil  The  prD}Mir 
course  to  pursue  is,  I  believe,  to  |>erform  iridectomy  ns  a  rul>s  bat 
not  to  adhere  altogether  slavishly  to  it,  as  some  ciises  pr  "xa* 

favourable  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  morv  ;..__..  ,  •  rftct 
operation  without  iridectomy.  The  most  suitable  cases  for  extraction 
without  iridectomy  are  those  in  which  the  cataract  ia  not  only  fully 
mature,  but  soft.  If  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  cocainu  pnolncra  a 
maximal  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  it  is  certainly  very  tempting  •od, 
generally  speaking,  very  safe,  to  leave  the  ins  intact     Immudiatelj  after 
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Fig.  130. — a.  Gnefe's  knife  ;  &.  C^toton*  and  tortgiKifcell  aeeop. 


the  extraction  the  pupil  contracts,  and  with  the  aid  of  eaeriae  anij 
kept  contracted  until  the  anterior  chamber  is  re-formed,  when  aUoftii 
should  be  used  until  the  pupil  is  again  properly  dihitoL     If  we  ' 
poasessod  of  an  ^cut  which  ]iru<luce<l  a  imusitory  maximal  mydnani^l 
it  would  IxB  ]H>ssible  to  iucrmsb  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  extrac- 
tion without  iridectomy  might  bo  followed  by  the  most  aatiafactur 
results. 
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The  instruments  required  for  extraction  with  iridectomy  are 
the  following  (see  Figs.  135  and  136) : — A  spring  speculum,  a 
fixation  forceps,  a  narrow  cataract  knife  (Graefe's  knife),  a  pair 
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FlO.  137.— o.  Wire  vectis  ;  6.  Wire  elevator. 

of  iris  forceps,  iris  scissors,  a  cystotome  or  capsule  forceps,  and 
a  tortoise-shell  scoop  (generally  fixed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
cystotome,  as  in  Fig.  136).  Further,  in  case  they  should  he 
required,  there  should  be  at  hand  a  caoutchouc  or  tortoise-shell 
spud  for  replacing  iris,  and  a  wire  vectis  to  remove  the  lens, 
should  it  become  dislocated,  or  should  there  be  any  early  escape 
of  vitreous.  It  is  useful  to  have  also  a  wire  elevator  (Fig.  137), 
which  can  be  used  when  the  speculum  has  been  removed,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  or  appear  advisable  to  remove  that  instru- 
ment before  the  completion  of  the  operation. 

After  the  patient  has  been  cocainised,  and  the  conjunctival 
sac  well  washed  out  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  1  to  5000, 
the  speculum  is  introduced.  The  form  of  speculum  shown  in 
Fig.  135  is  a  useful  one,  as  it  can  be  used  for  either  eye  without 
getting  in  the  way,  and  is  sufficiently  strong,  owing  to  the 
rectangular  shape  of  the  arms,  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  close  the  eye.  If  the  operator  uses  his  right 
hand  for  making  the  section,  he  will  stand  behind  the  patient  when 
operating  on  the  right  eye,  and  in  front  of  him  when  operating 
on  the  left.  This  is  necessary,  as,  owing  to  the  nose  getting  in 
the  way,  the  section  has  to  be  made  from  the  temporal  side. 

If  the  section  be  made  upwards,  which  position,  though  not  always 
the  easiest,  on  account  of  the  tendency  that  there  is  to  roll  the  eyes 
upwards,  is  for  other  reasons  the  best,  the  surgeon  will  cut  towards 
him  in  operating  on  the  right  eye,  and  away  from  him  in  operating  on 
the  left.  Either  way  is  equally  easy,  but  many  operators  always  cut 
towards  them,  and  make  the  section  in  the  left  eye  with  the  left  hand. 
It  is  rare  indeed  that  this  can  be  done  with  the  same  degree  of  preci- 
sion, as  a  constant  rule,  as  may  be  acquired  with  the  right  hand,  unless 
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the  operator  be  really  luft-lmndcd.  In  many  cases  a  disproportioaats 
aiuount  of  practice  is  required  even  to  make  a  toleralily  good  left- 
handed  operator,  practice  wliich  is  hardly  Justifiable  for  what  is  alter 
all  an  unncceaaary  accomplishment.  Of  numerous  operators  wham  I 
have  seen,  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  who  could  honestly  bo  aaid  to 
use  either  hand  with  c<iual  facility,  and  on  this  account  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  patient  should  always  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  the  best  hand. 

A  firm  hold  is  taken  of  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctix-al 
tissue  with  the  forceps  held  in  the  left  hand.     This  fixation 
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ehouIJ  be  made  in  a  line  -with  the  vertical  diameter  through  the 
cornea,  and  therefore  exactly  ojiposite  the  midpoint  of  the  «•©• 
tion  about  to  be  made.  If  fixation  be  made  at  any  other  place, 
it  may  interfere  with  the  proi)er  performance  of  the  aectioo. 
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The  knife  is  then  entered  by  making  a  puncture  at  the  corneo- 
scleral margin,  and  at  a  point  on  a  level  with  a  semi-dilated 
pupiL  In  making  the  puncture,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  or  rather  lower.  As  soon  as  it 
has  properly  entered  the  chamber,  it  is  steadily  pushed  forwards, 
while  being  gradually  given  a  direction  parallel,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  horizontal  diameter  through  the  cornea,  until  its  point 
catches  at  a  point  in  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  exactly 
on  a  level  with  the  puncture.  At  this  point  the  counter  puncture 
is  made,  and  then  the  knife  is  quickly,  and  with  as  little 
sawing  as  possible,  cut  out,  so  as  to  make  a  section  which  lies 
throughout  just  about  in  the  apparent  sclero-comeal  margin 
(see  Fig.  138). 

If  the  knife  should  catch  too  soon,  that  is,  before  its  point  has 
reached  fairly  to  the  angle  of  the  chamber,  it  may  be  slightly  with- 
drawn and  directed  towards  a  better  point.  This  must  be  done  care- 
fully, and  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  opening  at  the  puncture, 
80  as  to  retain  the  aqaeous  humor  as  far  as  possible.  Sometimes, 
owing  to  the  aqueous  escaping,  the  iris  falls  in  front  of  the  knife 
immediately  after  the  counter  puncture  has  been  made.  When  this 
happens  two  courses  are  open  to  the  operator, — either  to  withdraw 
the  knife  slowly,  and  postpone  the  operation  for  some  days,  or  pro- 
ceed with  the  section,  cutting  through  the  iris  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  does  not  interfere  altogether  with  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  operation,  although  it  may  complicate  it  by  causing 
bleeding  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

After  the  section  has  been  made,  if  there  be  any  little  flap 
of  conjunctiva,  it  should  be  turned  over  on  to  the  cornea,  so  as 
to  free  the  lips  of  the  wound.  A  piece  of  iris  is  then  removed 
with  the  iris  forceps  and  scissors.  A  small  iridectomy,  4  to  5 
millimetres  in  width,  is  all  that  is  required  ;  it  is  therefore  not 
necessary  to  exert  any  traction  with  the  forceps,  care  being  taken 
only  that  the  pupillary  margin  is  seized  and  drawn  out.  The 
cutting  should  therefore  also  be  made  with  one  snip,  and  out,  as 
was  at  one  time  very  much  practised,  by  means  of  several  snips, 
freeing  first  the  one  side,  and  dragging  out  as  much  iris  as 
could  be  got.  By  cutting  the  iris  in  this  manner,  and  by  making 
the  incision  in  the  way  described,  and  not  more  peripherally,  as 
was  formerly  done,  we  may  to  a  great  extent  avoid  any  encleisis 
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of  the  iris.  After  the  iridectomy  has  been  completed,  it  is  well 
to  'see  that  the  iris  is  free.  If  not,  a  little  friction  tnade  with 
tlie  lid  over  the  eye  will  generally  be  sutficient  to  free  it ;  but 
should  this  not  be  the  case,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  caout- 
chouc spud,  which  can  l>e  used  to  much  greater  etTect  at  this  , 
stage  of  tlie  operation  tliau  after  the  lens  has  been  removed.  If 
there  is  now  any  manifest  pressure  of  the  speculum  on  the  eye, 
or  if  the  patient  be  unruly,  that  instrument  should  be  removed, 
or  an  assistant  may  be  allowed  to  hold  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  any  pressure.  The  cystotome  is  then  introduced  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  cutting  edge  or  pricking  point  being  held 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  lens,  until  it  has  been  pushed  as 
far  down  as  the  lower  margin  of  the  pupil,  or,  if  it  can  be  done 
•without  any  dilRculty,  even  behind  the  iris  in  this  situation. 
The  point  is  then  directed  to  the  lens,  the  capsule  of  which  it 
readily  pierces,  and  in  which  it  is  made  to  tear  an  opening  by 
being  steadily  withdrawn  in  a  vertical  direction  towards  the 
external  incision.  A  similar  rent  is  tlien  made  in  the  capsule  at 
right  angles  to  this  one,  and  as  nearly  as  may  l»e  along  its  upp«r 
circumference.  In  this  way  an  irregular  T-shaped  opening  in 
the  capsule  is  obtained. 


The  object  of  opening  the  capsule  is  to  permit  of  the  easy 
escape  of  the  lens.  It  is  a  point  which  has  always  been  much 
discuf  sed,  which  is  the  best  way  of  doing  this.  I  am  not  prepaicd 
to  say  that  the  way  just  described  is  better  Uian  any  other  that  may 
be  employed,  but  what  is  pretty  certain  is,  that  the  more  6ws  tba 
0]>eniDg  can  be  made,  the  more  easily  and  completely  can  the  opaqoe 
lens  be  removed.  Core  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the  cystotooM 
really  cuts  the  capsule,  and  is  not  allowed  to  pass  in  between  it  luid 
the  lens  after  having  made  a  rent  in  it.  It  is  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  this  that  it  is  well  to  pass  it  far  down  first,  and  then  to  cut 
towanla  the  periphery.  A  good  opening  cin  be  got  by  usin;^  a  pair 
of  capsule  forceps  instead  of  a  cystotome.  The  forceps  is  passed  in 
closed,  until  the  points  are  slightly  beyond  the  centre  of  th«  laai; 
when  it  is  opened,  pressed  gently  against  the  surface  of  the  capsala, 
and  clo-sed.  It  is  then  witlidrawii  slowly  and  by  a  slight  9ii|e-to-«td« 
movement.  In  order  to  see  whether  it  has  rvuioved  a  satisfactaiy 
portion  of  tlie  capsule,  it  may  by  transferred  at  once  to  the  di*h 
containing  the  antiseptic  lotion,  and  the  portion  of  cajisiilo  allowe<l  to 
float  olf.     The  capsule  forceps  is  somewhat  mora  difficult  to  manipulate 
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than  the  cystotome.  Care  muBt  be  taken,  of  course,  not  to  press  too 
finuly  on  the  lens,  as  it  may  readily  in  thia  way  be  dislocated.  It 
must  also  be  held  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  its  catching  farther  Itack 
from  the  points  in  any  of  the  tissues  in  the  external  incision  which 
would  much  interfere  with  its  tearing  away  a  portion  of  the  capsule. 
"WTiere  a  cataract  is  complicated  with  an  opacity  in  the  capsule,  the 
forceps  are  for  more  satisfactory  than  the  cystotome,  a«  by  using  them 
the  opacity  is  removed  at  the  same  time  that  the  capsule  is  properly 
opened.  This  proceeding  is  safer  than  removing  the  capsular  cataract 
after  the  lens  has  been  extracted. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
lens.  For  tliis  purpose  external  pressure  has  to  be  made.  The 
back  of  the  tortoise-shell  scoop  is  applied  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cornea,  and  pretty  firm  pressure  exerted.  This  canses  the 
wound  to  gape,  and  the  upper  circumference  of  the  Icus  to  become 
engaged  in  it  (see  Fig.  139).  When  the  lens  has  projierly  pre- 
sented in  this  way  the  pre^iire  is  increased,  and  at  the  same  time 
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the  scoop  gradually  caused  to  follow  it  upwards  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  disengaged,  until  it  is  finally  completely  cxpc^lled. 
After  this  has  been  accomjilished,  it  is  well  to  wash  out  the 
sac  again  with  tlie  antiseptic  lotion,  and  then,  by  pressing 
and  rubbing  up  the  lower  lid  against  the  cornea  with  the  thumb, 
any  cortical   matter  wliich  has  been  rubbed  off  and  remains 
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in  tlie  eye  is  to  be,  aa  far  as  possible,  got  rid  of.  Daring] 
thLs  coaxing  out  of  the  cortical  matter  care  should  be  takea 
to  keep  tlie  eye  well  washed  with  the  corrosive  sublimate 
lotion,  as  it  is  otherwise  not  free  from  danger,  owing  to  the 
possibility  of  micro-organisms  being  carried  into  the  wound  from' 
the  lid.  It  is  better,  however,  except  wliere  there  is  dacryo- 
cystitis or  chronic  conjunctivitis,  to  make  the  necessary  pressure 
on  the  cornea  through  the  lid,  and  not  directly,  as  it  can  be  doa 
with  less  irritation  or  injury  to  the  cornea. 

An  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  removal  of  the  oorte: 
may  \k  got  by  seeing  whether  the  patient  can  count  fingers  or' 
not  before  applying  the  dressing.     If  this  can  readily  be  doi 
it  shows  that  the  pupil  is  clear.     If  the  operation  has  been 
formed  for  an  immature  cataract,  there  may  be  some  clear  cortex 
remaining,  but  all  opaque  matter  at  all  events  has  been  reraovi-d 
from  the  line  of  vision.    When  this  clearing  has  been  made  to 
a  sufficient  extent,  or  as  far  as  may  be  ad\-isable  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  the  caoutchouc  spud  should  be  run  along  the  wound,' 
in  case  any  piece  of  capsule  or  cortex  should  l)e  caught  in  \i,    U 
there  should  be  any  clotted  l)lood,  too,  it  must  be  removetl  with 
the  iris  forceps,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  pupil,  and  any 
catching  at  the  angles  of  the  wound  rectified  in  the  monne: 
already  described.     A  dressing  must  be  then  applied. 

Different  dressings  are  used  by  different  surgeons.  Tl»o 
following  may  be  recommended.  Next  the  eye.  which  is  gently 
closed,  is  placed  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  corrosive  siibliraato 
solution,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tissue  of  or 
about  the  same  size,  but  not  much  bigger  than  the  linL  A  {tod  of 
absorl)e.nt  cotton  wool  is  then  put  on  the  top  of  this  -l  '  iti-'. 
and  kept  in  position  with  several  turns  of  a  flannel  or  •  tnii- 

age.  This  dressing  is  not  changed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  after 
the  eye  has  been  examined,  and  a  little  of  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate lotion  scjucezed  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  is  reajtplietl  as 
before,  with  the  exception  of  the  gutta-percha  tissue.  The  same 
dressing  is  continued,  and  changed  every  twenty-four  hours,  for 
from  five  to  eight  days,  after  which  all  that  is  required  ia  a  liglit 
handkerchief  and  shade.  The  advantage  of  the  gutta-percha 
tissue  at  the  first  dressing  is  to  keep  the  lint  wet.  and  thiw 
prevent  any  interference  with  the  healing  process  fn'm  the 
accumulation  of  tears  in  the  eye.    It  is  not  necessary  to  tie  up 
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the  oilier  eye,  as  the  patient  himself  does  not  move  either  eye 
much,  owing  to  the  pain  which  this  causes,  until  the  anterior 
chamber  has  re-formed.  Tlie  wound  has  generally  so  far  healed 
hy  the  time  the  first  dressing  is  changed,  so  as  to  have  permitted 
the  chamber  to  become  re-established.  If  there  should  be  no 
chamber  after  two  days — an  unusual  though  occasional  occur- 
rence— it  is  better  to  remove  the  bandage,  and  replace  it  by  a 
light  one  which  exerts  no  pressure  at  all  upon  the  eye.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  couple  of  days  at  any  rate, 
unless  be  should  be  very  corpulent,  or  should  suffer  from 
diabetes,  when  it  is  generally  unadvi.sable  to  keep  him  in  bed 
after  the  first  day.  For  the  first  few  days  it  is  as  well  tu  keep 
the  patient  in  semi-darkness,  where  this  is  possible ;  he  should 
at  any  rate  be  protected  from  any  strong  light  falling  directly 
on  the  eyes. 

If  during  the  attempt  to  force  the  lens  through  the  external 
wound  any  of  the  vitreous  should  escape,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  abiiudun  the  pressure  on  the  cornea,  as  this  would  only  cause 
further  loss  of  vitreous  without  resulting  in  the  escape  of  the 
lens.  The  lens  has  then  to  be  extracted  with  the  vectis.  This 
iustniment  is  pushed  well  behind  it,  by  first  being  passed  back- 
wards, taking  care  not.  to  dislocate  it  any  furtlier.  When  it  has 
been  got  well  in  position  behind  the  lens,  it  is  withdrawn  slowly, 
a  slight  pressure  forwards  being  exerted  all  tlie  time,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  lens  from  slipjiiug  off  by  supporting  it  against  the 
cornea  in  front.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  leave  most  of  the 
cortical  matter  which  may  not  have  been  extracted  with  the 
vectia.  Some  of  it  may  bo  removed  by  carefully  iutroducing 
the  curette,  but  this  proceeding  should  not  be  repeated  too  often, 
and  if  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  vitreous  expelled  at  the 
same  time  as  the  lens,  should  not  be  tried  at  all.  When  there 
has  been  an  escape  of  vitreous,  extra  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
after  treatment.  It  is  better  to  tie  up  both  eyes,  and  not  to 
open  the  one  on  which  the  operation  has  been  performed  until 
after  the  first  forty-eight  hours. 

Syringing  out  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  recommended  by  M'Keown 
in  cases  where  it  is  dillicult  to  remove  cortical  matter,  as  where  the 
cataract  has  been  immature  at  the  time  of  operutiou.  This  is  used  by 
him  instead  of  the  external  pressure  exerte<I  either  directly  on  the 
cornea  or  through  the  lid,  as  has  just  been  described.     This  method 
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does  not  seem  to  have  had  very  many  followers,  and  in  point  of  bci 
it  is  seldom  thnt,  wlieu  the  capsulti  has  been  properly  opened,  *xA\ 
some  time  is  given  for  a  little  at^ueous  humor  to  accumulate,  any  »ach^ 
proceeding  is  called  for. 

"VVhon  an  exlractinn  has  lieen  performed  in  an  eye  where  thi're  hu 
been  any  dacryocystitis  or  conjunctivitis,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  op 
the  wound  with  a  thick  layer  of  finely  powdered  iodoform  befoit<  tying 
it  up.  Such  eyes  are  better  left  without  a  bandage  as  aooo  as  tfaa 
anterior  chamber  has  re-forraod. 

In  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  case.s  of  extraclion  some 
degree  of  iritis  takes  place  during  the  healing  proce.ss.   As  a  mle 
this  is  very  slight,  but  wherever  there  is  any  indication  of  it, 
atropine  should  be  used  to  prevent  any  adhesion  of  the  lens  ^a 
capsule.     The  most  unfortunate  accident  which  znny  happeo^H 
after  an  extraction  is  suppuration  of  the  corneal  wound.     If^^ 
this  goes  on,  it  leads  to  more  or  less  complete  destniction  of 
the  cornea  by  extension  of  the  inflammatory  changes  to  the 
rest  of  the  cornea,  and  this,  as  well  as  a  complication  o(l«n  witb 
purulent  iritis,  results  in  the  loss  of  all  nseful  vision,  and  nol^ 
infrequently  in  the  complete  disorganisation  of  the  eye    This 
accident  is  probally  always  due  to  septic  inoculation  of  the  wound j 
It  generally  begins,  so  far  as  it  can  be  observed,  after  the  liret 
twenty-four  hours.     The  chamber  is  then  found  to  be  empty, 
the  conjunctiva  reddened  and  chcmotic ;  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  slightly  infiltrated,  and  a  greyiali  haze  extends  more  or  less 
distinctly  down  into  the  cornea.     When  this  is  observed,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  attempting  to  check  the  progress  of  tbe 
infiltration.     This  may  be  done  either  by  using  the  themio-       . 
caxitery,  or  liy  applying  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  10  grains^H 
to  tbe  ounce,  directly  to  the  wound.    The  eye  should  afterward* ^^ 
be   frequently  bathed  with   the  corrosive  sublimate  solution. 
Since  the  introduction  of  corrosive  sublimate  this  accident  is 
fortunately  very  much  rarer  than  it  formerly  was.    Occasionally 
it  may  be  checked  in  the  way  described,  but  more  often  all 
attempts  to  do  so  faiL 

In  some  cases  of  cataract  it  is  advisable,  instead  of  raptoiing 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  to  extract  it  as  well  along  with  the  lens. 
Some  operators  even  make  this  a  rule.  The  result,  as  far  as  v^ision 
goes,  is  more  immediately  brilliant  than  when  the  capsule  is  left 
in  the  eye,  but  the  oi>eration  is  certainly  much  more  risky,  as  it 
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entails  the  loss  of  more  or  less  vitreous,  besides  the  irritation 
which  may  result  from  the  tearing  away  of  the  suspensory 
ligament  from  its  attachments.  In  all  cases,  however,  where 
the  lens  is  more  or  leas  dislocated,  or  where  it  is  hypermature 
and  shrunken,  and  also  where  it  has  undergone  calcareous 
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FlO.  140. — Pajfenstecher's  spoon. 

degeneration,  it  should  be  extracted  in  its  capsule.  Pagen- 
stecher's  curette  or  spoon  (Fig.  140)  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  introduced  well  behind  the  lens,  which  by  it  is 
poshed  up  against  the  back  of  the  cornea ;  a  tortoise-shell  scoop 
is  then  used,  with  which  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  cornea,  so  as 
to  cause  the  lens  to  glide  slightly  upwards  on  the  large  spoon. 
When  it  is  found  to  move,  the  spoou  is  slowly  witlidrawn, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  external  pressure  is  kept  up  with  the 
scoop,  which  is  made  to  follow  the  other  instrument  as  it  is 
removed.  This  operation  requires  the  aid  of  a  skilled  assistant 
to  manipulate  the  external  scoop,  while  the  operator  holds  the 
fixation  forceps  in  one  hand  and  Pagenstecher's  spoon  in  the 
other.  When  carefully  performed  there  need  not  be  any  great 
loss  of  vitreous ;  but  that  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
consistency  of  the  vitreous. 

In  cases  of  capsular  cataract,  and  shrivelled-up  congenital 
cataract  in  children,  the  whole  thickened  opaque  membrane  may 
be  removed  with  the  capsule  forceps  through  a  fair-sized  linear 
incision.  This  operation  does  not  entail  any  particular  risks  if 
it  be  done  carefully.  The  capsule  forceps  having  been  intro- 
duced, and  a  good  hold  of  the  membrane  having  been  got  with 
it,  it  must  be  very  slowly  removed,  and  with  a  slight  side-to- 
side  movement.  If  it  is  found  that  great  resistance  is  offered  to 
the  complete  removal,  as  much  as  readily  comes  away  may  be 
snipped  off  with  the  iris  scissors,  and  the  rest  allowed  to  be 
dragged  back  again  into  the  eye. 

If,  owing  to  having  made  too  small  an  incision,  or  to  any  other 
cause,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  extracting  a 
cataract,  so  that  the  scoop  has  had  to  be  used  more  freely  on  the 
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cornea  than  usual,  there  will  be  found  on  examining  the  eye  a  mitkj 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  which,  on  close  inspection,  will  be  seen  to  be 
dno  to  a  finely  striated  interstitial  opacity,  the  result  no  doubt  of  snnie 
stagnation  in  the  lymph  channels.  This  appearance  may  remain  for  a 
number  of  days,  but  eventually  clears  off. 

An  opacity  due  to  cocaine  has  been  described,  but  this  I  Imto 
never  seen,  though  I  have  all  along  used  it  freely,  and  in  combiui- 
tion  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  di(T(.'rent  other  antisc]>tics,  as  well 
as  with  mydriatics  and  myotics.  There  can  l)u  little  doubt  that  Ihia  is 
due  to  the  presence  in  some  specimens  of  cncaino  of  an  irritant  alka- 
loid which  cannot  readily  be  separated  from  the  cocaine.  The  opority 
produced  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  cornea, 
though  it  may  nevertheless  remain  permanent 


Operations  for  After  Catabact. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  in  which  a  cataractous  lens 
lias  been  removed,  it  betouies  necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to 
jjerform  some  operation  in  order  to  further  increase  the  trans- 
parency of  the  pupiL  Tlie  proportion  of  cases  where  this  is 
necessary  will  bo  less,  according  as  one  has  at  the  time  of 
operation  been  successful  in  removing  the  cortical  lens  matter 
from  the  eye,  or  according  as  the  subsequent  abaor]itiou  of  any 
remaining  cortical  matter  has  been  more  and  more  complete. 
The  degi"ee  of  iritis,  too,  following  the  extraction  is  of  influence 
in  this  respect.  When  there  has  been  any  considerable  degree, 
a  subsequent  ojieration  will  always  be  necessary  l>efore  good 
vision  can  be  obtained  The  operation  to  be  selected  in  any 
case  depends  upon  the  degree  of  opacity  as  well  as  uiwn  the 
nature  of  the  membrane. 

Tht  Duuhle  Needle,  or  Tearing  Operation. — Some  time  previous 
to  performing  the  operation,  atropine  is  dropped  into  the  con- 
junctival sac,  in  oi-der  to  get  as  great  a  retraction  of  the  iris 
OS  possible.  When  the  speculum  has  been  iutrodacod,  U>e 
operator,  standing  behind  tlie  patient's  head,  enters  a  slop 
needle  with  his  right  hand  tlirongh  the  cornea  at  a 
distance  from  its  apparent  margin.  If  the  right  eye  bol 
one  ojicrated  on,  the  needle  is  entered  at  tlie  outer  side,  if  ths^ 
left,  at  the  inner  side.  It  is  puslied  obliquely  inwards  so  as  to j 
pierce  the  membrane  overlying  the  i)upil  at  a  {)oiiit  opposite  ll 
centre  of  the  cornea.     Holding  the  needle  steadily  in  ptnitlu 
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a  similar  one  is  next  introduced  with  the  left  band  through  a 
corresponding  and  opposite  point  of  the  cornea,  and  pushed 
through  the  membrane  alongside  of  the  first ;  then,  by  simul- 
taneously raising  the  handles  of  both  needles,  their  points  are 
made  to  describe  circles  in  opposite  directions  round  the  portions 
where  the  cornea  is  penetrated,  and  a  hole  is  thus  lacerated  in 
the  membrane.  The  needles  should  not  be  pushed  further 
through  the  membrane  than  just  sufficient  to  pierce  it.  After  a 
good  hole  has  been  got  in  this  way  they  are  quickly  withdrawn 
and  a  dressing  applied  for  twenty- four  hours,  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  described  as  suitable  after  extraction. 

This  operation  is  best  suited  for  obtaining  an  opening  in  very  fine 
membranes,  such  as  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  opaque 
capsule,  and  which  have  gradually  developed  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  greater  transparency. 

The  Narrow  Knife  or  Cutting  Operation. — In  this  operation 
a  knife  about  two-thirds  as  long  and  one-half  as  broad  as 
an  ordinary  Graefe's  knife  is  used.  The  operator  steadies 
the  eye  with  the  fixation  forceps,  and  introduces  the  knife 
through  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  cornea,  according  as 
the  right  or  left  eye  is  the  one  operated  on.  The  cutting  edge 
is  directed  towards  the  eye,  and  the  knife  pushed  obliquely 
inwards  until  its  point  penetrates  the  membrane  as  far  over  to 
the  opposite  side  as  is  possible  without  wounding  the  iris.  It 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  for  a  second,  and  then  in 
raising  the  handle  the  blade  is  made  to  cut  its  way  through 
the  membrane. 

In  performing  this  operation,  it  is  important  not  to  make  an 
attempt  to  at  once  sweep  round  the  blade  after  entering  the  chamber, 
as  by  so  doing  one  frequently  fails,  even  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  to 
obtain  a  good  opening,  owing  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  membrane 
and  its  attachments.  By  first  piercing  the  membrane,  however,  as 
described,  and  then  waiting  for  a  second  or  two,  it  comes  to  lie  with 
its  cut  edge  up  against  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  is  easily  divided 
without  any  traction.  This  is  the  best  operation  in  all  cases  where 
the  membrane  is  at  all  dense.  Not  only  is  a  better  opening  obtained 
in  this  way  than  with  needles,  but  it  gives  rise  to  no  irritation.  It  is 
suitable  in  all  cases  where  an  operation  is  required  shortly  after  ex- 
traction to  complete  the  transpart^ncy  of  the  pupil,  and  whore  there 
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has  not  bpen  so  much  iritis  as  to  lead  to  any  drawing  up  of  the  pupiL 
The  double  needle  operation  is  often  used  for  such  caaes  as  well ;  but 
when  the  niembrano  is  tough  it  is  more  dithcult  to  procuro  in  this 
way  a  satisfactory  ojiening,  a  longer  manipulation  is  necessary,  and, 
besides  this,  a  degree  of  dragging  on  the  attachments  of  the  membrane 
is  caused,  which  may  leiid  to  very  considerable  irritation,  and  the 
eventual  closing  up  of  the  aperture. 

The  Scissms  Operation,  or  Iridotomy. — A  good  hold  is  taken 
of  the  conjunctiva  with  the  fixation  forceps,  aud  a  narrow 
keratome  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  corneo-scleral  margin.  The  keratome  may  be 
made  to  pierce  the  iris  at  the  same  time.  The  incision  should 
not  be  too  small,  as  it  should  be  large  enough  to  enable  one 
to  use  the  iridotrjniy  scissor^  freely ;  it  should  therefore  be 
from  2  to  3  raillimetres  at  its  inner  opening.  Afler  the 
kemtome  has  been  slowly  withdrawn,  a  pair  of  Wecker's  irido- 
tomy scissors  are  introduced.  The  one  blade,  whiclj  should 
preferably  be  sharp,  is  pa.ssed  well  underneath  the  iris  and 
membrane,  and  the  other  above  it  until  the  opposite  angle  of 
the  chamber  is  reached,  when,  by  a  firm  snip,  the  intervening 
tis.sues  are  divided,  aud  the  scissors  quickly  withdrawn  closed. 
Tlie  direction  in  which  the  blades  of  the  scissors  are  parsed 
should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  stretched  fibres  of  the  iris. 

This  operation  is  suitable  for  most  cases  wliere  the  pupO  has 
become  closed  and  drawn  up  owing  to  iritis  after  extraction.  Tbe 
iiidotomy  scissors  are  often  made  too  long  in  the  blades.    Th'jy  should 


Fio.  110. — Iridotomy  sciison. 

not  be  much  larger  than  two-thirds  the  diameter  of  the  anterior 
chamber  or  thn>eeighths  of  an  inch.  Tlie  dithculty  in  performing  tho 
operation  properly  is  to  get  tlio  blades  sufficiently  separated  so  as  to 
pierce  through  tho  whole  thickness  of  the  obstructing  screeu  near 
enough  to  tlie  side  at  which  the  section  is  made.  It  is  on  this  acooiiot 
that  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  the  section  too  small,  and  at  tho  same 
time  to  pierce  the  iris  and  subjacent  membrane  with  the  keratome. 
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Excision  of  a  triangular  piece  of  Iris. — In  cases  where  the  iritis 
following  extraction  has  heen  very  severe,  and  where  there  is  conse- 
quently a  want  of  elasticity  in  the  opaque  screen,  owing  partly  to 
wasting  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  iris,  and  partly  to  the  tough 
nature  of  the  plastic  tissue  to  which  it  is  firmly  glued,  the  following 
proceeding  may  sometimes  give  a  fair  result : — A  small  flap  consisting 
of  hoth  cornea  and  iris  is  made  ahout  midway  between  the  centre  and 
lower  circumference  of  the  cornea,  but  rather  nearer  the  latter.  Two 
converging  snips  upwards  are  then  made  with  the  scissors  from  either 
end  of  the  iris  flap,  and  thus  a  triangular  piece  of  iris  and  subjacent 
membrane  isolated,  which  is  then  seized  and  removed  with  the  iris  or 
capsule  forceps.  In  these  cases  the  vitreous  is  often  very  fluid,  and  a 
considerable  amount  unnecessarily  escapes  during  the  operation,  the 
permanent  effect  of  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  reaction  follow- 
ing, as  well  as  upon  the  clearness  of  the  vitreous. 

Strabismus  Operations. 

Two  operations  are  practised  for  the  cure  of  strabismus.  If, 
for  instance,  the  degree  of  convergence  be  in  excess  of  that 
required  for  binocular  fixation,  we  may  have  to  divide  one  or 
both  internal  recti,  i.e.,  perform  a  tenotomy,  or  we  may  have  to 
bring  forward  the  tendon  of  one  or  both  exteiiial  recti,  i.e.,  per- 
form an  advavAxment  of  the  muscle. 

There  are  various  methods  in  use  of  performing  both  teno- 
tomy and  advancement.  The  particular  cases  for  which  these 
operations  are  suitable,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  them,  have  already  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  XV. 

Since  introduced  by  von  Graefe,  tenotomy  is  now  always 
performed  by  cutting  across  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  close  to 
its  insertion  to  the  sclera.  This  permits  of  a  certain  degree  of 
retraction,  but  the  presence  of  other  indirect  attachments  pre- 
vents the  retraction  being  too  great. 

The  instruments  required  for  the  operation  (see  Fig.  142)  are  a 
speculum,  or  a  couple  of  Desmarres'  elevators,  fixation  forceps,  a 
pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors  (curved  on  the  flat),  and  a  strabismus 
hook.  A  tenotomy  can  generally  be  performed  without  general 
anaesthesia.  A  drop  or  two  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine 
produces  sufficient  local  anaesthesia,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  better,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  operation,  that  the 
patient  should  be  fully  awake.    In  performing  tenotomy  of  the 
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internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye,  or  the  external  rectos  of  the  left 
eye,  the  surgeon  stands  behind  tlie  patient's  head.  For  the 
other  lateral  muscles  he  may  stand  in  front  at  either  side- 
preferably  the  left.  After  having  inserted  the  speculum,  a  bold 
is  taken  with  the  fixation  forceps  of  a  piece  of  conjunctiva  triog 
over  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  a  good  quarter  of  nn  inch 
therefore  from  the  border  of  the  cornea.     A  vortical  «iiij)  i«  neU 
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Fio.  142. — a.  Demifttrea'  elerktor  ;  6.  Stntnsmos  wiman ;  e.  StrmttiimiM  huiik. 

made  wth  the  scissors  lai^e  enough  to  allow  the  blades  to  be 
opened  pretty  freely  underneath  the  conjunctiva.  The  sciwor* 
are  then  made  to  cut  their  way  backwards  immediately  under- 
neath the  conjunctiva  until  they  cease  to  encounter  any 
resistance,  and  one  is  able  to  feel  that  their  points  can  bo  freely 
moved  about.  The  scissora  are  theu  w^ithdrawn,  and  the  hook 
inserted  underneath  the  muscle.    Tliis  is  <lone  by  tirst  passing 
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it  backwards  along  the  upper  or  lower  edge  of  the  muscle, 
according  to  the  one  operated  on,  in  such  a  way  that  its  hori- 
zontal and  convex  portion  is  parallel  with  that  edge.  On  then 
turning  it  quickly  round  it  slips  below  the  muscle  and  is  drawn 
forwards  until  it  is  arrested  by  the  attachment  of  the  tendon. 
It  is  then  transferred  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  tendon  cut 
between  the  hook  and  the  eye.  After  this  has  been  done  the 
hook  is  again  inserted  and  swept  upwards  and  downwards  with 
the  object  of  testing  whether  the  division  has  been  complete. 
If  it  should  catch  on  any  portion  of  the  insertion  which  has 
escaped  division,  this  portion  must  be  divided  with  the  scissors. 
A  suture  is  then  used  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the 
conjunctiva  together.  The  suture  should  be  passed  diagcmcdly 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  only  take  in  the  conjunctiva.  A 
deeper  suture  placed  horizontally  is  sometimes  required  if  the 
effect  of  a  tenotomy  has  been  too  great.  The  eye  should  after- 
wards be  bathed  occasionally  with  corrosive  sublimate  lotion, 
but  no  bandage  is  required. 

This  method  of  perfonning  tenotomy,  which  is  that  formerly 
piactised  by  von  Graefe,  only  very  slightly  modified,  is  the  best,  as 
the  effect  produced  is  not  only  greatest,  but  admits  to  some  extent  of 
being  regulated  by  sutures.  It  has,  besides,  the  advantage  over  the 
subconjunctival  operation  in  that  the  operator  is  able  to  see  exactly 
what  he  does.  TheP^troduction  of  a  suture  also  renders  sinking  of 
the  caruncle  less  likely  to  occur. 

Siibeonjitnctival  Tenotomy. — The  operator  stands  in  front  of 
and  to  the  right  side  of  the  patient.  The  same  instruments  are 
used,  with  the  exception  of  the  scissors,  which  in  this  operation 
"  are  straight.  A  snip  is  made  with  them  in  the  conjunctiva  at  a 
point  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  muscle.  The  deeper  subconjunctival  tissues  are  then 
seized  with  the  forceps  and  the  opening  extended  into  them. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  strabismus  hook  is  slipped  in  and 
slightly  swept  round  so  as  to  catch  under  the  muscle.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  the  other  hand  and  held  up  while  the  scissors  held 
in  the  right  hand  are  passed  in  through  the  external  opening, 
with  one  blade  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind  the  insertion  of 
the  muscle  which  the  hook  thus  puts  on  the  stretch.  The 
insertion  is  then  cut  across  with  one  or  two  snips  of  the 
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scissors.  If  this  has  been  completely  done  the  hook  can  then 
be  passed  forwards  until  it  catches  on  the  tissues  immediately 
surrounding  the  cornea.     No  stitch  is  required. 

SnellaCi  method  of  performing  tenotomy  is  as  follows : — A 
horizontal  incision  is  made  in  the  conjunctiva  over  the  middle 
of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  muscle.     A  portion  of  the 
tendon  is  then  seized  with  the  forceps  and  a  snip  made  into  it  I 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  for  this  purpose  may  be  either  ] 
straight  or  curved.    A  small  strabismus  hook  is  then  passed  in 
under  the  upper  portion  of  the  tendon  through  this  hole,  and 
this  portion  divided  with  the  scissors,  one  blade  of  which  is 
passed  behind  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  hook.    The  lower 
half  of  the  tendon  is  then  divided  in  the  same  way  close  to  ital 
insertion. 

Snellen  claims  for  this  method  of  opemting  that  the  direct  inMr-  ^ 
tion  is  separated  without  any  interference  with  the  indirect  ioasrtion^  j 
or  with  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  so  that  the  retraction  takes  place  eqtuUy. 


Operatioks  for  Advancement  of  a  Eectcs  Muscul 

A  number  of  methods  are  also  in  use  for  the  advancement 
of  the  internal  or  external  rectus.  Of  these  three  may  be 
referred  to. 

1.  A  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  conjunctiva  over  the 
muscle  to  be  advanced,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  full  breadth 
of  the  muscle.  A  thread  is  then  passed  round  the  muscle  close 
to  its  insertion  by  catching  it  up  with  a  strabismus  hook  having., 
an  eye  at  the  end  through  which  the  thread  is  threaded, 
this  thread  has  been  firmly  knotted  round  the  tendon  the 
are  left  long  and  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  divided  close  to 
the  sclera.  Keeping  hold  of  the  thread  in  one  hand,  tJ>c 
operator  proceeds  to  free  the  muscle  from  its  att  all 

round,  above,  below,  and  to  cither  side  for  some  du .    uict 

He  then  introduces  a  double  thread  through  the  muscle  from  ita 
under  surface.  The  thread  used  for  this  puqiose  shouhl  be  of 
pretty  stout  waxed  silk,  with  a  needle  at  the  middle  and  one  at, 
either  end.  The  middle  needle  is  passed  through  the  muscl 
Having  seen  that  this  has  been  properly  done,  and  i' 
freed  and  retracted  muscle  can  be  readily  drawn  forward , 
double  thread,  the  first  thread  round  the  tendon,  by  which  it 
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was  held,  is  cut  away,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  end  of  the 
muscle.  One  of  the  needles  at  the  end  of  the  double  thread  is 
then  passed  underneath  the  conjunctiva,  and  brought  out  at  a 
point  close  to  the  vertical  meridian  through  the  cornea,  while 
the  other  is  passed  in  the  same  way  beneath  the  conjunctiva 
below,  and  brought  out  at  a  point  opposite  the  first.  The 
middle  needle  may  then  be  cut  off,  leaving  two  threads  instead 
of  one.  The  cuds  of  the  two  threads  are  then  tightly  knotted, 
and  thus  a  traction  on  tlie  muscle  exerted  which  draws  it 
forwanls,  the  one  thread  drawing  it  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
the  other  downwards  and  forwards,  so  that  the  resultant,  if  they 
are  properly  applied,  is  to  advance  the  muscle  in  the  meridian  of 
its  action.  Finally,  a  stitch  is  put  in  to  keep  the  edges  of  the 
conjunctival  wound  in  contact. 

This  operation  is  essentially  von  Graefe's  modification  of  Critcbett's 
method  of  performing  advancement.  The  amount  of  effect  which  can 
be  got  by  it  depends  on  the  position  at  which  the  muscle  is  perforated 
by  the  thread,  and  partly  as  well  on  the  tightness  with  which  the 
threads  are  drawn  and  on  the  size  of  the  piece  of  tendon  removed. 

2.  Schweiggcr's  metJwd. — In  this  operation  catgut  stitches  are 
used  instead  of  silk.  After  a  vertical  incision  has  been  made 
in  the  conjunctiva  over  the  muscle,  the  muscle  is  freed  above 
and  to  either  side,  and  a  catgut  suture  passed  round  it  at  some 
distance  from  its  insertion  and  firmly  knotted  on  it,  the  ends 
of  the  suture  being  left  long.  Another  catgut  suture  is  passed 
through  the  muscle  bcliind  the  first.  The  insertion  is  next 
di^ded  and  a  portion  of  the  end  of  the  tendon  cut  ofif.  The 
free  ends  of  the  catgut  sutures  are  then  introduced  under  the 
conjunctiva,  the  ends  of  the  first  being  entered  close  together 
and  in  a  line  with  the  muscle,  and  the  other  two  ends  above  and 
below  respectively.  The  two  uppermost  are  then  knotted  together, 
and  also  the  two  lowermost.  The  first  suture  is  placed  round 
the  muscle  to  prevent  the  second  cutting  its  way  through  it. 
To  obtain  the  greatest  e£fect,  the  sutures  must  be  placed  as  far 
back  as  possible. 

■  3.  An  operation  differing  considerably  from  these  just 
described  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Prince.  To  this 
he  gave  the  name  of  pulley  operation,  owing  to  the  manner  to 

■  which  the  advancement  is  effected.     The  method  in  which  he 
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performs  the  operation  is  thus  described  by  him : — "  The  eye 
being  fixed,  the  anchor  or  pulley  suture  a  is  introduced  slightly 
into  the  dense  tissue,  one  millimetre  from  the  corneal  margin. 
The  conjunctiva  and  capsule  of  Tenon  having  been  di\ided,  one 
branch  of  the  advancement  forceps  (Fig.  143)  is  introduced  under- 
neath the  tendon  of  the  rectus,  and  the  other  closed  ujkju  it, 
securing  the  edge  of  the  retracted  conjimctiva,  after  which  tlw 


Fio  143. — Prince's  advancement  foteeiM.. 

tendon  is  separated  from  the  sclera.    Each  end  of  a  thread  being 
armed  with  a  needle,  both  are   passed  from    underneatli  the 
elevated  rectus  through  the  capsule,  muscle,  and  conjunctiva,  \ 
enclosing  the  middle  portion  of  the  rectus  in  a  loop,  from  which  J 
it  cannot  escape.    The  tissues  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  an 
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FlQ.  144.— (.After  Prince.) 

now  divided  two  millimetres  anterior  to  the  loop  suture,  the 
location  of  which  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  advancement 
required  iu  each  individual  case.  One  end  of  suture  h  is  cuiveil 
over  suture  a,  both  ends  of  wliich  are  now  brought  together  and 
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securely  tied,  enclosing  the  former  in  a  loop  or  pulley.  Botb 
ends  of  h  are  now  brought  together  in  the  form  of  a  surgical 
knot,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  proportion  as  they -are 
tightened  over  the  pulley  formed  by  a,  will  the  cut  end  of  the 
rectus  be  advanced,  simultaneously  closing  the  conjunctival  gap. 
To  obtain  the  most  perfect  correction,  a  bow-knot  is  applied  and 
time  allowed  for  recoveriug  from  the  effect  of  traction,  which 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided  during  the  operation. 
Afterwards  this  knot  may  be  secured,  or  the  effect  increased  or 
diminished  as  conditions  may  indicate." 

I  have  found  thia  a  very  simple  and  efficient  operation.  The 
manner  in  which  I  have  performed  it,  though  the  same  in  principle, 
differs  slightly  in  details.  The  following  are  the  points  of  difference. 
The  pulley  suture  is  introduced  by  running  it  out  and  in  two  or  three 
times,  over  a  larger  extent  of  the  pericorneal  coimective  tissue,  which 
gives  it  a  better  hold,  as  it  has  to  bear  a  considerable  strain  and  should 
not  readily  cut  its  way  through  the  tissues.  The  other  suture  is 
passed  single  instead  of  double,  and  through  the  muscle  rather  further 
back  than  through  the  conjunctiva.  The  muscle  has  therefore  to  be 
freed  first  to  some  extent.  The  portion  of  tendon  grasped  by  the 
advancement  hook  is  cut  off.  The  bow-knot  is  discarded  altogether,  as 
not  having  any  particular  value,  but  the  operation  is  done  without  an 
ansesthetic,  and  the  thread  pulled  sufficiently  tight  to  produce  at  the 
time  a  sli^t  exaggeration  of  the  effect  required. 

Evisceration  of  the  Globe. 

The  instruments  required  for  this  operation  are  a  speculum 
and  fixation  forceps,  a  Graefe's  knife,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a 
blunt  Volkmann's  spoon.  The  conjunctiva  is  first  undermined 
for  a  short  distance  all  round  the  cornea.  The  anterior  chamber 
is  then  transfixed  on  a  level  with  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the 
cornea,  and  a  section  completed  which  completely  separates  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cornea  from  the  sclera  along  the  junction 
between  them.  The  flap  of  cornea  thus  formed  is  then  seized 
with  the  forceps,  and  the  rest  of  the  cornea  separated  with  the 
scissors.  With  the  Volkmann's  spoon  the  whole  contents  of 
the  globe  can  now  be  evacuated.  This  must  be  done  thoroughly, 
so  that  nothing  is  left  but  the  sclera.  When  the  bleeding 
which  this  causes  has  been  stopped  by  means  of  pluggets  of 
cotton  wool  introduced  into  the  cavity,  the  edges  of  the  conjunc- 
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The  sclera  should  not 


tiva  are  brought  together  with  sutures, 
be  stitched. 

This  operation  ia  always  followed  by  considerable  oedematous  infil- 
tration of  the  tissues  and  pain,  which  lasts  at  least  twenty-four,  often 
forty-eight  or  more  hours.     I  have  not  found  thot  the  introduction  of 
horse-hair  or  catgut  as  a  drain  has  modified  the  severity  of  the  infil-       ^ 
tratiou,  although  it  has  been   recommended  for  this  piu^ose.     Tlic  M 
stump  left  after  this  operation,  though  admitting  of  a  better  nioTemeul  ^ 
in  an  artificial  eye,  when  it  can  be  fitted  in  to  the  orbit,  than  lesnlU 
from  enucleation  of  the  eye  altogether,  is  yet  not  so  markedly  bettM 
in  this  respect  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  appearance  shortly  aftet      i 
operation.     A  very  great  degree  of  shrinking  takes  place  in  the  couna  H 
of  time,  so  that  the  pad  on  which  the  muscles  act  is  greatly  reduced  ^ 
in  size.     To  obviate  this  defect,  a  modification  of  the  operation  has 
been  recommended  by  Mules,  which  consists  in  introducing  a  glass 
ball  into  the  scleral  cavity  and  uniting  the  conjunctiva  over  this.    I 
have  no  personal  experience  of  Mules'  operation,  but  understand  tbat 
it  has  been  fairly  successful  in  his  hands.     In  a  great  many  cases  the  J 
glass  ball  seems  to  be  expelled  sooner  or  later  by  ulcenttion  of  thai 
over-lying  tissues,  but  the  eventual  result  in  such  cases  does  not  appMl  ] 
to  be  worse  than  if  the  attempt  had  not  been  made,  although  the 
patient  is  necessarily  subjected  to  a  somewhat  prolonged  treatmrat. 
When  the  operation  succeeds,  the  effect,  as  far  as  the  mo^'ements  of  the 
artificial  eye,  which  rests  on  this  artificial  stump,  go,  could  hardly  ba, 
more  beautiful. 


Enucleation  of  the  Eyeball. 

The  instruments  required  for  enucleation  are  a  speculum, 
fixation  forceps,  strabismus  hook,  and  a  pair  of  strong  scissore 
curved  on  the  flat.    Ana?sthetics  should  be  used  except  when  ther 
is  good  reason  for  avoiding  them,  when  the  pain  may  be  to  a  j 
extent  mitigated  by  the  free  use  of  cocaine  during  the  operation 
The  conjunctiva  immediately  surrounding  the  cornea  is   fir 
incised.     This  is  best  done  by  catching  hold  of  a  portion  of  tl 
upper  part  with  the  forceps,  snipping  through  it  with  the  scissor 
and  then  passing  one  blade  behind,  allowing  it  to  glide  beneatl 
the  conjunctiva  to  one  side  of  the  cornea,  wliile  the  other  blad 
remains  external  to  the  conjunctiva.     In  this  way  one  or  tv 
cuts  with  the  scissors  will  suffice  to  complete  the  division 
one-half  of  the  conjunctiva  surrounding  the  cornea,  while  th^ 
other  half  may  be  divided  by  using  the  blades  in  the  same  waj 
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along  the  other  side  after  having  begun  again  at  the  point  above, 
where  the  first  perforation  was  made.  This  having  been  done, 
the  capsule  of  Tenon  is  opened  by  a  more  free  use  of  the  scissors 
at  the  lower  portion,  just  over  the  inferior  rectus.  The  strabis- 
mus hook  is  then  passed  under  the  inferior  rectus,  which  is 
divided  close  to  its  insertion.  The  hook  may  now  be  swept  in 
succession  round  each  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  their  insertions 
severed  from  the  globe  in  the  same  way.  After  dividing  the 
insertion  of  the  superior  rectus,  the  hook  should  be  passed 
deeper  so  as  to  hook  up  the  superior  oblique,  which  must  also 
be  divided  in  the  same  way.  The  branches  of  the  speculum  are 
then  separated  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  eye  deprived  of  its 
muscular  attachments  allowed  to  protrude.  The  scissors  must 
next  be  passed  in  between  the  capsule  and  the  globe  to  the  back 
of  the  eye,  the  blades  being  kept  closed  until  the  points  are  felt 
to  touch  the  optic  nerve.  They  are  then  opened  and  pushed  a 
little  further  so  as  to  cause  the  blades  to  pass  one  on  either  side 
of  the  nerve,  which  is  cut  across  with  a  firm  snip.  The  eye  can 
now  be  drawn  forwards,  as  it  is  only  held  by  a  few  bands  of 
connective  tissue,  which  have  to  be  snipped  across  to  complete 
its  removal.  The  bleeding  is  readily  stopped  with  pluggets  of 
cotton  wool.  The  proper  arresting  of  the  bleeding,  as  well  as 
careful  antiseptic  treatment  throughout,  should  be  attended  to, 
as  these  points  are  of  importance  in  ensuring  the  speedy  healing 
of  the  wound  left  in  the  orbit.  A  tight  bandage  should  be 
applied  and  kept  on  for  four  or  five  hours,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  blood.  Afterwards  nothing  is 
required  but  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  wound  by 
frequent  syringing  or  bathing  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  too,  to  smear  a  little  lard  along  the  edges  of  the 
lids  at  night,  so  as  to  prevent  any  retention  of  the  secretions. 
An  artificial  eye  should  not  be  worn  for  at  least  two  months. 
The  eye  when  worn  should  be  removed  every  night,  and  kept  in 
water  containing  a  little  antiseptic.  When  it  becomes  corroded 
it  should  be  repolished,  and  at  any  time  any  irritation  which  it 
may  produce  should  be  taken  by  the  patient  as  a  warning  that 
its  use  should  be  left  ofif  for  some  time.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  amongst  the  wearers  of  artificial  eyes  to  have  them  too 
big.  They  do  not  in  looking  at  themselves  in  the  glass  appreciate 
the  staring  appearance  of  such  an  eye.    It  is  better  to  have  one 
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of  such  a  size  that  the  lid  droops  slightly  over  it  as  compared 
with  the  other  eye.  Such  an  eye  is  not  only  less  likely  to  set  up 
irritation,  but  is  also  much  more  becoming. 

Operations  are  sometimes  called  for,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  socket  better  fitted  to  lodge  an  artiticial  eye.  No 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  such  operations.  The  surgeon 
must  be  guided  by  the  conditions  presented  by  each  individual 
case.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  drooping  of  the 
lower  lid,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  by  uniting  the  upper  and 
lower  lids  at  the  outer  canthus. 
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